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Art.  I. — South  African  Colonies  as  a  Home  for  the  Consumptive. 
By  J.  Alexander  Boss,  M.D. 

Many  have  been  the  climates  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
phthisical  invalid — so  many,  indeed,  that  a  writer  cynically  says 
the  patient  is  advised  to  live  any  place  but  where  his  own  home 
is.  I  have  myself  heard  it  remarked  that  the  physician  sends  the 
invalid  abroad  to  die  when  he  has  failed  to  give  him  relief  at  home. 
My  experience  of  the  South  African  climate,  and  intercourse  with 
invalids  sent  thither,  convinces  me  that  a  well-selected  climate  will 
often  effect  a  recovery  when  other  means  have  failed;  that  change 
of  climate  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents  at  the 
physician's  command,  but  that  the  same  climate  is  not  suitable  to 
all  constitutions. 

I  know  the  difficulty  in  persuading  those  who  have  ample  means 
to  send  a  loved  member  of  the  £Eimily  from  home ;  they  wait  and 
hope ;  the  few  symptoms,  with  slightly-uling  health,  which  to  the 
experienced  physician  are  unerringly  the  harbingers  of  death  if  the 
patient  remain  at  home,  have  no  such  dread  warning  for  the  friends, 
and  for  the  invalid  least  of  aU,  for  he  proverbially  is  hopeful — aye, 
even  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life ;  the  disease  progresses  so  insidiously 
that  life  and  strength  ebb  away  almost  unnoticed  by  even  those 
anxious  ones  around;  at  last  the  symptoms  become  graver  aa  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease  sets  in;  then,  perhaps,  the  friends  are 
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ready  to  adopt  any  course,  and  the  physician,  knowing  the 
inevitable  result  if  the  patient"  remain  at  home,  gives  a  reluctant 
consent,  or,  it  may  be,  even  advice,  to  cling  to  the  last  frail  thread 
of  hope,  by  resorting  to  a  favourable  clime.  But,  alas !  the  advice 
was  not  adopted  in  time.  With  the  middle  classes — those  who 
must  work  for  their  living — the  case  is  diflPerent ;  they  cannot  go 
whither  they  will ;  yet  I  hope  to  show  that  even  they,  with  but  a 
moderate  capital,  can  find  a  country  where  they  can  labour  with 
that  cheerfulness  which  health  gives  by  changing  a  life  of  sickness, 
anxiety,  and  sorrow,  into  one  of  animation  and  pleasure. 

I  have  carefully  investigated  the  valuable  statistics  recorded 
year  by  year  in  the  blue  books  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
The  value  of  these  statistics  for  my  purpose  is,  I  think,  evident. 
Soldiers'  duties  are  much  the  same,  and  they  lead  a  very  similar 
kind  of  life,  wherever  stationed ;  they  remain  suflSciently  long,  too, 
on  foreign  service  to  test  the  effects  of  the  climate.  To  render  the 
information  from  this  source  reliable,  I  have  not  made  use  of 
statistics  for  any  one  year,  but  for  a  long  series — viz.,  ten  years 
(1863-1872  inclusive).  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  immunity 
from  phthisis  which  a  certain  country  may  enjoy  cannot  be  accepted 
as  evidence  that  the  country  will  be  beneficial  to  the  actually 
phthisical — consequently  the  army  statistics  would  be  valueless. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  a  climate  which  is  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  phthisis  will  exercise  a  favourable 
influence  over  the  disease  in  the  invalid  immigrant. 

As  independent  evidence,  I  can  recollect  at  this  moment  eleven 
persons,  with  whom  I  had  personal  intercourse,  who  were  sent 
from  home  as  phthisics,  and  who  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  sup- 
porting themselves  by  their  industry,  most  of  them  in  good  health, 
and  all  of  them  apparently  enjoying  life.  I  do  not  include  amongst 
this  number  those  (and  they  were  many)  who  told  me  that  they 
were  advised  to  leave  England  owing  to  their  having  delicate 
chests;"  they  generally  had  appointments  offered  to  them  before 
going  to  South  Africa.  It  may  be  expedient  here  to  state  con- 
cerning the  disease  that  in  his  general  principles  I  accept  Niemeyer's 
pathological  teaching.  Although  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  indicates  that 
even  for  the  tubercular  consumptive  there  is  hope,  yet  the  soundness 
of  Niemeyer's  opinion  concerning  climatic  treatment  will  be 
accepted  as  a  common  rule.  He  says: — If  we  have  come  to  the 
conviction  that  a  consumptive  patient  has  tubercles,  we  ought  not 
to  send  him  to  Nice^  Cairo,  &c.y  but  ought  to  let  him  live  his  last 
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days  among  his  friends,  and  die  in  his  own  house.  This  applies, 
however,  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  tubercle  is 
beyond  any  doubt."* 

A  year  ago  the  choice  of  a  clime  more  suitable  for  winter 
rendence  than  our  own  became  necessary.  Southern  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  the  mountain  plateau  of  Peru,  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  each  had  claims  to  which  due  consideration  was 
giyen.  South  Africa  was  chosen  for  these  reasons:  the  climate  is 
bown  to  be  warm,  yet  invigorating,  and  very  dry ;  the  place  is 
accessible,  though  distant ;  there  is  good  and  frequent  communica- 
tion by  two  services  of  steamers,  which  in  their  arrangements  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  country,  for  the  most  part,  is 
peopled  by  an  English-speaking  population. 

A  voyage  itself  plays  an  importsmt  part*"  in  restoring  the  health 
of  the  invalid,  provided  a  judicious  choice  is  made  of  the  route; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Australian  voyage  (as  we  shall 
see  was  the  case  with  the  Australian  climate)  insinuated  itself  into 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public  without  sufficient  reason.  During  the 
return  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  the  invalid  is  exposed  to  a  severe 
and  injurious  cold — a  damp  cold ;  on  the  voyage  out,  too,  the  weather 
for  a  time  when  south  of  the  Cape  (if  a  very  southerly  course  be 
taken)  is  not  so  genial  as  the  irritable  chest  requires.^  That  the 
cold  of  the  southern  points  of  the  Australian  route  is  hurtful  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Dr.  Madaren,  who  undertook  the  voyage  for 
his  health,  states  that  it  brought  on  in  himself  and  another  invalid 
attacks  of  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.^  It  is  right  to  say  that  Dr. 
Maclaren  was,  nevertheless,  restored  to  health  by  means  of  his 
Anstralian  voyage.  Dr.  D.,  who  has  for  several  years  lived  with 
advantage  in  South  Africa,  told  me  that  his  illness  began  with 
frequent  attacks  of  haemoptysis ;  he  went  on  a  voyage  round  the 
Cape  to  India,  and  for  the  first  time  after  leaving  England  the 
hemorrhage  returned  when  the  ship  passed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ioe  south  of  the  Cape. 
On  the  voyage  to  Cape  Colony  no  such  dangers  present  them- 

*  N]«aMyer*8  Clinioal  Lectures  on  Conniinptl<m.  New  SydeDham  Society  Edition. 

^  Of  251  patients  Bnbject  to  yarioos  climatic  inflnenceB,  the  greatest  benefit  was 
derired  hj  those  who  resorted  to  sea  voyages.  See  Dr.  C.  T.  Williams'  article  in 
M ed.  Chir.  IVMsactioiit.   VoL  LV. 

*  This  ramark  scanely  applies  now,  for  I  nnderstand  that  a  fast  line  of  Australian 
sisannra  has  been  organised,  that  so  southerly  a  course  is  not  taken,  and  that  the 
heme  voyage  is  round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  not  Cape  Horn. 

^HtAoo-OUrm^sicalBBfifliw.  1871. 
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selves.  If  England  be  left  in  early  winter,  summer  weather  will 
be  experienced  throughout  the  voyage. 

I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  minds  of  the  sailors  on  this 
point,  and  the  opinion  was  unanimous  that  ^^more  weather"  is 
experienced  on  one  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  than  during  many 
voyages  to  and  from  South  Africa. 

To  the  invalid  whose  purpose  is  to  travel  much  on  land,  a  sea 
voyage  is  of  decided  use;  body  and  mind  are  rested,  but  not 
fatigued  by  total  inactivity;  the  passive  exercise  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  when  one  has  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  the 
passing  through  pure  air  produce  an  appetite  proverbial  to  sea- 
farers, give  strength  and  tone  to  the  system,  and  fit  it  for  tlie 
greater  exertion  of  land  travelling. 

In  December  the  "  Walmer  Castle,"  a  comfortable  boat  and  well 
found,  steamed  out  of  the  West  India  Docks  with  126  passengers 
on  board.  It  is  said  that  no  time  is  so  opportune  for  obtaining  a 
handsome  subscription  from  an  Englishman  as  after  a  faultless 
dinner.  The  owners  of  the  Colonial  Mail  Line  evidently  have 
faith  in  the  influence  of  a  good  table  in  promoting  bon-homie,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  excellent  cuisine  provided. 

Of  the  passengers  some  were  returning  to  their  African  home, 
longing  for  their  cloudless  sky  and  their  clear  and  bracing  air ;  otliers 
were  going  for  the  first  time,  and  these  were  in  the  minority. 

At  first  the  life  at  sea  is  not  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  a  lands- 
man, but  soon — wonderfully  soon — we  who  had  seen  one  another 
for  the  first  time  a  few  hours  before — people  of  many  tastes  and 
many  temperaments — became  as  happy  a  little  world  as  could  be 
desired.  On  the  captain  of  a  ship  much  of  the  well-being  and 
comfort  of  the  passengers  depend,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  ours. 
May  his  success  in  seamanship  be  as  uniform  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

The  first  day  or  two  were  not  enjoyed ;  we  were  quiet  and  wore 
a  melancholy  look,  but  none  of  us  would  acknowledge  the  sea  as 
the  cause.  We  quickly  got  over  this ;  meetings  were  held,  concerts 
and  dances  arranged.  The  *'  fourth  estate,"  too,  rose  into  being, 
and  there  was  a  weekly  issue;  it  had  not  the  "largest  circulation 
in  the  world  " — that  being  the  especial  claim  of  a  contemporary — 
and  it  did  not  issue  from  the  press,  but  from  the  hands  of 
amanuenses ;  but  it  gave  us  amusement,  and  it  occupied  our  time. 

After  a  five  days'  run  from*  England  we  anchored  off  Madeira; 
five  days  to  a  landsman  without  seeing  land — how  gloomy  the 
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thought !  The  reader  will  not  learn  with  surprise  that  on  that  fifth 
morning  we  were  up  with  the  lark.  Little  Portuguese  boys  came 
alongside  in  their  boats  exhibiting  their  feats  of  diving ;  but,  the  first 
novelty  over,  the  land  had  our  undivided  attention,  and  we  hurried 
off  to  Funchal.  Reed*8  hotel  furnished  an  excellent  breakfast,  and 
then  we  viewed  the  "  lions."  Though  in  winter,  it  was  warm,  but 
to  me  a  disagreeable  heat — I  felt  as  if  in  a  vapour-bath;  the  air 
felt  saturated  with  moisture.  When  I  again  visited  the  island  in  the 
following  June,  my  sensations  were  the  same;  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  paved  with  small  round  stones,  between  which  the 
grass  grows ;  indeed  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  moisture;  the  houses  are  high  and  frequently  not  in  good 
repair ;  the  cemetery  contained  the  graves  of  but  too  many  of  my 
fellow-countrymen,  who,  at  Madeira,*  sought  in  vain  a  restoration 
to  health,  which  I  am  constrained  to  think  some  of  them  might  have 
gained  had  they  resorted  to  the  highlands  of  Bloemfontein  or 
Winburg,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  to  Colesberg,  Cradock,  or 
Aliwal  North,  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  our  knowledge  of  the  suitableness  of 
different  climates  to  the  different  forms  of  phthisis  occurring  in 
various  constitutions  has  yet  to  undergo  as  great  a  progressive 
change  as  has,  during  recent  years,  our  skill  in  distinguishing  the 
several  diseases  grouped  under  the  term  consumption. 

From  Madeira  to  our  destination  the  voyage  was  a  delightful 
one ;  the  weather  for  a  few  days  was  uncomfortably  close — we  pre- 
ferred the  deck  to  our  cabin,  and  our  appetites  were  not  so  keen ; 
but  a  steamer  going  twelve  miles  an  hour  produces  of  itself  a 
refreshing  breeze. 

*  Without  wishing  or  feeling  competent  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  Madeira,  I  may 
quote  the  foUowing  from  the  Lancet  concerning  the  20  consmnptiyes  who  were  sent 
from  the  Brompton  Hospital  to  Madeira  in  the  winter  of  1866-66: — ''However 
^Toorable  the  views  may  have  been  respecting  the  influence  of  the  climate 
of  Madeira  in  aTerting  or  curing  phthisis,  enough  to  inspire  caution  has  been  shown 
by  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  respecting  the 
twenty  patients  sent  out  by  that  Charity  in  November  last,  to  winter  in  that  island. 
The  foUowing  is,  briefly,  the  result : — ^Five  of  the  invalids  left  England  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  discaee,  four  in  the  second,  and  eleven  in  the  third.  As  regards  their  general 
health,  two  out  of  the  twenty  returned  much  improved,  seven  were  slightly  improved, 
four  were  not  so  weQ,  and  one  died  suddenly  at  Madeira,  from  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
(in  AprilX  thongh  be  had  done  well  up  to  a  certain  point  In  two  cases  the  chest 
lymptoflna  hoproved  ;  in  twelve^  they  remained  stationary ;  and  in  five,  they  appeared 
to  have  advanced.  Four  patients  increased  in  weight  during  their  absence,  thirteen 
lost  wilglil,  aad  two  experionoed  no  change  in  this  respect." — Lancet,  August  4th,  1866. 
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While  in  the  *'  doldrums,"  as  sailors  call  the  equatorial  calms,  one 
thing  much  impressed  me — the  highest  reading  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  was  only  86°  F.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
was  80°,  yet  we  all  had  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  languor ;  we  did 
not  complain  so  much  of  the  heat  as  of  the  depression  produced, 
and  it  was  the  moisture  combined  with  the  heat  which  produced 
this  depression ;  the  air  was  surcharged  with  moisture — so  satiirated 
that  the  clothes  in  the  cabin  became  very  damp ;  we  were  then  in 
the  current  running  out  from  the  Guinea  Gulf ;  we  could  see  the 
currents,  as  it  were,  rivers  in  the  ocean,  for  the  sea  itself  seemed  too 
languid  to  move.  From  90°  to  100°  F.  is  a  common  maximum 
temperature  of  a  Cape  summer,  but  there  is  no  depression  with  it. 

As  we  neared  Capetown,  how  we  eagerly  looked  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  land,  the  colonists  for  their  home,  we  strangers  for  the 
country  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much  in  praise  during  the  voyage. 
At  last,  land  was  sighted — a  low-lying  shore,  very  white,  and  shining 
under  the  rays  of  an  African  sun ;  then  Table  Mountain  came  in 
view,  and  soon  we  could  see  the  town  creeping  from  the  shore  up 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  What  a  picture !  The  dark  foliage  of  the 
trees,  the  brightness  of  the  houses,  and  that  great  dark  mountain, 
cloud-capped,  in  the  back-ground — all  contrasted  to  advantage. 

In  a  short  time  our  fine  ship  was, safe  in  dock,  and  then  com- 
menced a  busy  time  for  the  cabs,  but  the  Capetown  *' cabby  "  often 
has  this  good  fortune  now,  and  well  he  deserves  it ;  his  cab  is  in  good 
trim,  and  his  little  high-bred  horse  is  in  good  condition — he  is 
generally  a  Malay. 

I  hailed  a  cab  and  went  in  search  of  comfortable  quarters  where  to 
abide  during  my  short  sojourn ;  the  "Gardens"  were  recommended, 
and  thither  we  drove.  But  the  houses  there  were  in  too  great  request, 
and  were  fully  occupied ;  so  I  returned  to  town  with  no  little  regret, 
leaving  a  charming  place  behind,  and  aptly  named  too ;  vines  grow 
in  front  and  around  the  houses,  passion  flowers  and  other  climbers 
add  beauty  to  the  immediate  scene,  while  the  dark  green  foliage  of 
the  groves  in  the  back-ground  gives  the  whole  an  air  of  grandeur ; 
each  house  has  a  "  stoep  "  or  verandah,  which  is  often  more  used  than 
the  house  itself.  The  town  has  an  un-English  appearance,  but  the 
houses  are  well  built,  and  the  streets  wide.  I  put  up  at  the 
"  Koyal,"  and  was  well  pl^^d  with  its  arrangements ;  there  I  got 
some  very  palatable  "  white  Constantia,"  but  I  cannot  say  as  much 
for  the  sherries.  Constantia  has  wine-growers  of  repute,  but  they 
get  too  good  prices  at  home,  so  they  do  not  export  largely ;  Paarl, 
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ako,  will  produce  good  wine,  but  Borne  more  care  in  selecting  the 
fruit  is  required. 

While  at  Capetown  I  visited  the  Somerset  Hospital,  a  building 
creditable  to  the  colony,  and  there  learned  that  phthisis  is  preva- 
lent among  the  natives  at  Capetown,  and  this  prevalence  is  attri- 
buted to  their  insanitary  habitations,  the  deprivation  of  their 
customary  food — milk — ^and  to  intemperance.  That  intemperance 
per  se  can  produce  consumption  is  highly  improbable.  An 
authority  remarks  concerning  this: — *'It  would  appear  that  pub- 
licans, who,  imquestionably,  as  a  class,  largely  consume  their  own 
vendibles,  are,  eoeterU  paribus^  less  destroyed  by  phthisis  than 
persons  in  various  other  walks  of  life."  ^  The  injury  to  mankind, 
through  the  ruin  of  families,  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  destitution  of 
the  young  and  innocent,  all  from  the  effects  of  drink,  is  sufficiently 
alarming  to  make  us  exert  all  our  influence  against  so  baneful  an 
enemy ;  but  the  ascribing  Jilistily,  and  without  sufi^cient  data, 
causes  for  effects,  can  but  indicate  a  prejudiced  mind,  consequently 
an  incapacity  for  weighing  evidence,  and  thus  throw  discredit  on 
scientific  opinion.    I  shall  again  revert  to  these  causes. 

Capetown  is  not  a  desirable  place  for  the  consumptive;  it  is 
subject  to  dust-storms,  so  violent  as  to  hurl  pebbles  and  small 
stones  through  the  idr  ;  but  Wynberg  and  Bondebosch  are 
favourite  resorts,  both  of  which  I  visited;  they  are  charmingly 
ntuated,  the  former  in  the  heart  of  a  pine  forest.  The  Capetown 
storms  are  local,  and  are  rarely  felt  at  Wynberg,  or  even  less 
distant  suburbs. 

On  the  third  day  we  steamed  out  of  Capetown  Dock  for  Algoa 
Bay,  where  we  arrived  on  a  Saturday  evening.  Much  as  I  was 
pleased  with  the  first  view  of  Capetown,  I  was  disappointed  with 
Port  Elizabeth  (the  town  built  on  Algoa  Bay);  bare  sand-hills 
then  were  to  be  seen,  with  houses  stretching  for  two  miles  along 
the  shore,  and  others  of  good  proportions  on  the  hill,  which  rises 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea;  not  a  tree  to  be  seen;  the 
country  had  suffered  severely  from  drought,  the  grass  was  scorched, 
and  the  hills  bare;  very  different  was  the  state  of  the  place  when, 
some  months  afterwards,  I  returned ;  there  had  been  rain,  the  grass 
was  green,  and  the  place  had  lost  its  desert  appearance.  But  Port 
Elizabeth  has  no  claims  to  beauty — ^its  situation  precludes  this— 
but  it  has  more  substantial  claims  to  consideration.  It  is  a  rising 
aei^xirt^  its  trade  is  healthy  and  flourishing,  and  its  busy  streets, 
•  Wakhe  on  Diaeates  of  IIm  Longs. 
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crowded  with  waggons  and  their  teams  of  oxen,  give  it  an  air  of 
importance  which  no  other  town  in  South  Africa  has;,  its  build- 
ings, too,  are  solid,  massive,  and  of  architectural  merits ;  its  mag- 
nificent Town  Hall  and  Library,  Churches,  and  the  Grey  Institute, 
deserve  especial  mention,  but  there  is  no  workhouse,  for  a  man 
need  not  be  destitute  except  during  illness,  and  then  he  is  well 
taken  care  of  at  the  Provincial  Infirmary.  This  Infirmary  is  a 
well-erected  building,  one  storey  high,  arranged  round  a  quad- 
rangle; its  greatest  defect  is  its  totally  insufficient  nursing  stafi*. 
This  is  not  owing  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  governors  or 
medical  staff,  but  the  services  of  women-nurses  cannot  be  obtained. 
Here,  too,  I  saw  cases  of  phthisis,  chiefly  amongst  the  coloured 
race.  Coast  towns  have  got  the  reputation  of  being  unfavourable 
to  the  phthisical ;  how  far  they  may  be  libelled,  I  cannot  adduce 
evidence  to  prove.  I  have  seen  some  people  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  England  enjoy  life  in  them. 

Uitenhage,  twenty  miles  distant,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  district;  it  supplies  Port  Elizabeth  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. There  the  English  oak,  the  walnut,  and  the  almond  tree, 
grow  side  by  side,  and  to  perfection.  I  have  never  seen  so  large 
acorns  in  England  as  on  those  oaks. 

After  a  fortnight's  sojourn  at  Port  Elizabeth  I  secured  a  seat 
for  Grahamstown  in  Cobb's  coach.  These  conveyances  deserve  a 
passing  notice;  they  were  pioneers  to  railways  in  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  and  are  now  in  South  Africa,  for  Cape 
Colony  has  now  many  railways  in  progress,  and  for  years  has  had 
two  in  full  work.  Cobb's  coaches  are  built  of  hickory,  and  their 
construction  is  marvellously  light  for  their  usage;  they  have  no 
springs,  but  are  placed  on  broad  leather  bands,  stretched  tightly 
between  two  supports  on  the  frame ;  they  are  drawn  by  six  good 
horses,  and  eight  miles  an  hour  is  the  average  speed.  I  do  not  say 
they  are  comfortable — far  from  it — ^but  what  vehicle  could  be  com- 
fortable on  such  roads?*  They  are  called  roads,  but  are,  as  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  beaten  tracks  made  by  waggons,  and  when 
heavy  rains  cut  deep  trenches  in  them,  the  coach  goes  across 
country,"  and  this  "'cross-country"  travelling  is  generally  the 
smoothest.  The  middle  seat  of  the  coach  is  the  best,  for  the 
motion  is  that  of  a  ship  pitching.  They  are  inveterate  enemies  to 
tall  hats,  as  they  now  and  then  lift  the  passenger  from  his  seat 
and  rap  his  head  against  the  roof.  I  travelled  500  miles  in  one  in 
*  Macftdam-roadfl  are  being  made  tbroughont  the  colony. 
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nx  days,  rising  each  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  ending  the 
jouniiey  about  eight  o'clock  each  evening,  and  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it;  ladies  also  did  the  same;  but  the  very  weak  invalid 
should  not  choose  this  mode  of  travelling.  A  tented  ox-waggon 
is  preferable ;  in  it  he  can  travel  leisurely  along,  and,  if  he  be  able 
for  it,  springbuck,  blesbuck,  and  other  game,  will  afford  him  ample 
sport. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  we  were  rattling  along  at  a 
good  speed,  the  air  delightfully  exhilarating.  At  several  road- 
side inns  we  halted,  at  which  we  got  fresh  horses  and  good  refresh- 
ments. At  the  Nazaar,  one  of  the  favourite  inns  on  the  road,  we 
got  an  excellent  dinner,  well  cooked  and  well  served. 

At  six  in  the  evening  Grahamstown  streets  re-echoed  the  rattle 
of  our  coach  and  the  blasts  of  the  horn ;  we  were  just  in  time  for 
another  dinner,  and  were  ready  for  it  too. 

Grahamstown  is  built  on  hills,  and  is  1,700  feet  above  the  sea, 
yet  it  lies  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  It  has  wide 
streets  and  good  houses,  and  possesses  public  gardens  of  great 
merit ;  it  has  also  a  Natural  History  Museum  and  a  public  library. 

I  made  special  inquiries  as  to  the  prevalence  of  lung  diseases ;  and 
here,  too,  I  found,  as  I  was  prepared  to  find  everywhere,  that  con- 
sumption is  certainly  not  unknown,  that  Europeans  die  of  con- 
sumption originated  in  Europe,  and  that  Europeans  occasionally 
develop  phthisical  symptoms  even  after  many  years'  residence ;  but 
then  the  latter  instances  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  as  in 
England.  At  home  consumptive  patients  are  always  on  the 
physician's  visiting  list;  here  the  physician  would  refer  to  a 
phthisic  he  had  seen  months,  or  it  might  be  a  few  years,  before, 
ind  refer  to  it  as  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence.  I  speak  now  of  the 
white  residents  of  the  country,  and  do  not  include  invalid  visitors. 
The  coloured  population  does  not  enjoy  this  immunity,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  mortality  from  this  cause  in  the  Albany  Hospital 
at  Grahamstown  is  rather  high.  These  hospitals  are,  in  some 
respects,  the  representatives  of  our  union  infirmaries.  There  are 
few  poor  in  the  colony,  except  when  sickness  comes,  and  then  the 
hospital' is  the  place  of  refuge,  so  that  the  statistics  of  deaths  from 
dux)nic  diseases  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  British  hospitals 
other  than  the  union  infirmaries.  In  the  British  hospitals  those 
suffering  from  chronic  disorders  are  not  retained,  whereas  in  the 
Cape  hospitals  the  incurable  and  friendless  invalids  remain  during 
life. 
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Fortunate  it  is  for  some  of  our  distant  colonies  that  their  genial 
climates  can  give  a  home,  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  health,  to  those  who  would  have  taken  prominent  places 
amongst  their  confreres  at  home,  had  our  trying  climate  permitted 
it.  Some  such  valuable  lives  I  found,  and  notably  one  at  Grahams- 
town,  who,  driven  from  a  life  of  good  service  to  his  fellow-men  in 
England,  resorted  to  other  countries,  but  nowhere  derived  benefit 
until  his  South  African  home  restored  him  to  health,  and  gave  the 
benefit  of  his  operative  skill  and  sound  judgment  to  a  community 
that  fully  appreciates  them.  Other  examples  of  remarkable  re- 
ooveries  from  phthisis  I  witnessed  at  Grahamstown — some  of  them, 
I  believe,  true  recoveries,  not  mere  abeyance  of  the  disease ;  others 
had  good  health  while  they  remained  in  the  country,  but  could  not 
live  in  England.  An  example  of  the  latter  class  I  saw  in  a  gentle- 
man who,  I  learned,  had  tried  many  climates ;  his  means  allowing 
him  to  travel  whither  he  willed,  but  nowhere  finding  relief,  he 
resorted  to  South  Africa.  Bloemfontein  even  then  (twelve  years 
ago)  had  a  high  reputation,  and  there  he  went — his  only  means  of 
conveyance  a  bullock-waggon,  travelling  twenty  miles  a  day,  and 
sleeping  in  the  waggon  at  night.  Judging  from  our  own  climate 
one  would  think  that  a  journey  such  as  this,  extending  over  a 
month,  not  likely  to  benefit  a  consumptive,  yet  experience  teaches 
that  it  does.  Bloemfontein  was  reached,  and  the  invalid  was  so 
weak  for  a  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  from  his  bed  to 
a  couch.  Improvement  came  by  degrees,  and  after  some  months 
he  went  to  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  became  fully 
restored  to  health.  After  several  years  he  went  back  to  England, 
but  his  old  symptoms  returning,  he  sought  again  his  African  home. 
One  seeing  him  now  could  with  difficulty  believe  he  was  ever  a 
consumptive.  He  resides  at  Grahamstown ;  is  a  hard  worker  from 
choice,  and  his  arduous  duties  closely  confine  him. 

But  the  reader  must  not  look  upon  me  as  a  special  pleader  for 
South  Africa ;  nor  should  it  be  thought  that  a  voyage  to  the  Cape, 
and  a  short  sojourn  in  the  country,  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
phthisis.  It  was  pitiable  to  meet  invalids  sent  out  at  a  time  when 
they  required  the  tender  nursing  and  comforts  of  home,  and  who 
had  spent  those  precious  early  months  or  years  of  the  disease  in 
wintering  at  some  southern  English  watering-place,  and  returning 
to  their  homes  in  summer,  when  a  more  radical  change  was  neces- 
sary ;  yet  even  some  of  these  recovered. 

Invalids  are  in  error  in  remaining  too  short  a  time  to  produce 
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good  results;  the  evidence  of  most  of  those  who  have  recovered 
goes  to  show  that  improvement  is  only  to  be  looked  for  after  many 
months.  One  gentleman  at  Bloemfontein,  whose  recovery  is  almost 
miraculoos,  told  me  that  he  experienced  little  improvement  for  the 
first  two  years,  but  then  his  convalescence  gradually  and  steadily 
progressed.* 

From  an  early  period  the  Cape  physicians  have  placed  their 
fiuth  in  two  remedial  measures— the  one,  living  continually  in  the 
open  air;  the  other,  a  residence  on  high  elevations.  The  results 
must  have  justified  it,  for  to-day  that  faith  is  unshaken. 

In  conversation  with  a  fellow-traveller  one  day,  he  said,  Do 
I  look  like  one  in  decline?"  I  certainly  thought  not,  and  told 
him  80.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  A.  told  my 
friends  that  I  was  in  consumption,  and  I  did  feel  very  weak,  and 
had  a  bad  cough.  I  was  sent  off  with  a  kurveyar  who  was  going 
up  country,  and  that  journey  made  a  man  of  me.  It  was  a  rough 
life;  the  food  and  cooking  were  not  very  good,  and  there  were  no 
comfortable  inns  then  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  We  always  slept 
on  the  ground  under  the  waggon ;  still  I  got  strong,  and  the  life 
suited  me  so  well  that  I  took  to  transport  riding,  and  have  stuck  to 
it  ever  since."  ^ 

In  the  Albany  Hospital  (Grahamstown),  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Williamson,  I  saw  a  man,  aged  forty-four,  in  whom  phthisis 
had  become  developed  during  his  residence  in  the  colony.  He 
was  the  only  white  phthisic  in  the  hospital,  and  he  had  lived  too 
freely,  and  had  taken  very  indifferent  care  of  himself.  I  examined 
him ;  there  was  evidence  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  lung ;  the  right  lung  contained  deposits.  He  had  been  in  the 
colony  for  twenty-five  years.  Ten  years  ago  the  disease  first 
appeared,  but  he  rallied  and  continued  in  fair  health  until  a  few 
months  since.  At  the  date  of  my  examination  his  good  fleshy 
condition  was  remarkable,  yet  this  and  his  appetite  were  failing. 
His  mother  died  in  £ngland,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  from  asthma" 
(probably  phthisis). 

•  BbMDm  writing  the  thow,  I  hmve  got  tidings  of  another  phibimoid  patient  who,  in 
187S,  WM  ient  by  a  Ixmdoii  pbyiioian  of  repute  to  South  Africa.  I  saw  him  at  Bloem- 
fontefai,  and  from  hia  atate  then  I  did  not  expect  bo  soon  to  learn  such  encouraging 
aewi  aa  the  following,  dated  June^  1875  : — "  My  brother  is  much  better — ^in  fact, 
•bDost  wdl  again ;  bat  he  is  still  in  Bloemfontein,  as  the  doctor  out  there  considered 
that  it  would  be  batter  for  him  to  remain  until  next  spring,  to  give  him  every  ohanco 
of  a  pmanant  cnra." 

^  I  do  aot  ^■^^^  thii  aa  an  undoubted  case  of  phthisis,  as  I  made  no  inquiriea 
iHolt 
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During  my  stay  at  Grahamstown  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
an  ostrich  farm.  Some  miles  from  the  town  there  lives  a  gentle- 
man whose  hospitality  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy.  Nowhere, 
I  believe,  in  the  colony  could  I  have  seen  an  ostrich  farm  in  better 
working  order.  Mr.  D.  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject, 
and  his  practical  intelligence  and  perseverance  have  crowned  his 
efforts  with  a  full  share  of  success. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  my  host  conducted  me  to  a  room  in 
which  I  found  many  eggs  in  various  stages  of  incubation;  but 
there  were  no  birds  to  be  seen,  for  Mr.  D.,  finding  that  the  plumage 
of  the  birds  deteriorated  so  much  during  incubation,  devised  a 
suitable  artificial  mother ;  each  such  incubator  can  hatch  sixty-four 
eggs  at  a  time.  Much  experience  and  attention  are  required,  but 
these  are  well  repaid  by  the  successful  results.  Six  weeks  are 
required  for  hatching,  and  the  birds  (of  which  there  were  over  two 
hundred  on  the  farm)  were  fully  occupied  in  supplying  two  incu- 
bators. Next  we  went  to  see  young  birds  a  day  or  two  old ;  they 
were  in  a  garden  with  their  nurse,  who  was  a  KaflBr  boy;  they 
were  feeding  on  lucem.  So  strong  becomes  the  attachment  between 
the  birds  and  the  boy  that  they  are  with  diflSculty  weaned  from 
him.  At  a  month  old  they  are  taken  away  and  put  into  another 
enclosure,  but  they  do  not  forget  their  friend  so  readily,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  monthlings  were  crowded  close  up  to  the 
fence,  watching  the  nurse  wherever  he  went.  It  is  made  the  boy's 
interest  to  take  good  care  of  his  charges,  and  for  suflScient  reason — 
two  ostriches  sold  the  other  day  for  £325.  The  old  birds  occupy 
several  enclosed  runs  or  paddocks  of  several  hundred  acres,  the 
younger  ones  being  nearest  the  house.  To  visit  these  we  mounted 
our  horses.  Before  we  had  gone  far  a  large  green  snake  crossed 
our  path ;  he  chose  an  unfortunate  time.  Having  despatched  him, 
we  rode  on  to  the  ostriches. 

I  can  scarcely  say  with  truth  that  I  enjoyed  my  first  visit. 
Lady  Barker  gives  to  the  wekas  of  New  Zealand  the  credit  for 
being  inquisitive,  but  ostriches,  I  am  sure,  will  not  yield  the  palm 
even  to  a  weka ;  and  they  have  this  advantage  over  the  weka  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  object  of  their  attention,  that  they  can 
minutely  examine  him  even  when  he  is  on  horseback.  I  first 
noticed  that  they  took  a  particular  fancy  to  a  bright  buckle  on  my 
saddle,  and  their  efforts  to  peck  it  off  were  so  forcible  that  I  was 
meditating  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  were  they  to  get  a  similar 
idea  into  their  heads  about  my  more  prominent  features.    When  I 
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chanced  to  look  at  my  host,  and  saw  a  goodly  congregation  around 
him,  some  of  those  behind  pajdng  much  attention  to  his  ears,  and 
presently  one  who  could  restrain  his  curiosity  no  longer  tried  to 
appropriate  one  of  them,  my  host  felt  it,  and  so  evidently  that  I 
was  fully  convinced  it  was  not  pleasant.  These  farm  ostriches  are 
Tery  tame;  when  not  vicious  they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
handled  at  will,  but  some,  especially  the  older  birds,  in  pairing 
season  become  very  savage  and  dangerous ;  they  can  with  a  kick 
lay  open  the  side  of  a  horse,  but  they  can  only  kick  an  object  in 
front  of  them.  We  went  to  see  some  of  these,  and  as  we  neared 
the  enclosure,  one,  a  magnificent  male  bird,  saw  us  from  a  distance ; 
he  strutted  majestically  towards  us,  then  squatted  on  the  ground, 
rolled  his  head  and  neck  around,  roared  and  ran  at  us.  We  looked 
admiringly  on;  there  was  a  good  fence  between.  He  was  in- 
geniously wiled  into  an  enclosure,  and  then  we  found  the  cause  of 
his  fury — a  female  bird  sat  hatching  in  a  secluded  place.  The 
thought  that  a  bird  could  be  dangerous  to  man  is  ridiculous,  and 
the  fact  is  that,  armed  even  with  a  long  stick,  a  man  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  ostrich,  but  in  warding  off  the  danger  he 
would  injure  or  destroy  £150  worth  of  property. 

I  took  leave  of  my  host  and  hostess  with  the  wish  lingering  in 
my  mind  that  my  visit  could  have  been  prolonged  with  such  genial 
friends. 

Next  day  I  moved  onward,  taking  coach  to  Fort  Beaufort,  pass- 
ing many  places  of  much  interest  on  the  way — scenes  of  the  white 
man*s  struggles  with,  and  the  white  man's  victories  over,  the  KaflSrs ; 
places  where  horrible  torture  had  been  perpetrated  on  some  settler 
by  the  maddened  wretches.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  this 
subject. 

On  the  road  to  Fort  Beaufort  the  eye  is  frequently  indulged  with, 
magnificent  landscapes,  sometimes  the  scene  is  gigantic  in  ita 
grandeur. 

A  few  miles  from  Grahamstown  the  Ecca  heights  are  crossed ; 
the  Queen's  Boad,'*  an  admirable  piece  of  engineering,  winds 
through  the  mountains,  ravines  lying  many  hundred  feet  below,  the 
mountains  clad  with  acacias,  aloes,  and  euphorbias  towering  above ; 
there  is  no  fence  to  prevent  the  unruly  horse  dashing  over  the 
piecipioe  to  certain  destruction,  and  the  driver  of  a  two-wheeled 
cart  can  have  but  little  control  over  his  six  horses.  Yet 
■eddents  imrely  occur. 

The  thought  now  strikes  me  as  I  write,  seated  near  to  the  fire  on 
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a  dreary  wet  winter's  night,  that  I  do  not  say  whether  we  had  a 
favourable  day  for  our  journey ;  but  at  the  Cape  the  weather  is  so 
constantly  fine,  people  almost  forget  that  there  is  such  a  subject. 
Fort  Beaufort  is  a  small  settlement,  and  has  passed  through 
troubled  times,  but  happier  ones  have  succeeded,  and  it  is  now 
thriving. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  at  four,  had  cofi^ee,  and  started.  As 
we  wound  through  that  lovely  valley  of  the  Kat,  how  exhilarating 
was  that  early  morning  air,  so  clear  and  bright — not  a  haze  to  be 
seen. 

We  breakfasted  at  Balfour,  after  a  drive  of  24  miles ;  it  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  Eatberg  range  of  mountains,  whose  heads  rise 
6,000  feet  above.  A  picturesque  little  spot  is  this  Balfour;  it% 
groves  of  orange  and  peach  trees  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
from  a  distance. 

We  break£Ei8ted  at  one  of  the  best  kept  inns  in  the  colony — so 
scrupulously  clean  and  so  neat  in  its  arrangements.  While  awaiting 
breakfast  we  wandered  through  the  orange  grove.  There  was  no 
drink  to  be  had  here ;  the  inn  is  owned  by  a  Mr.  Green,  a  missionary, 
and  often  did  I  afterwards  wish  to  meet  with  more  such  inns.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  thought  of  how  little  desire  there  was  for 
wine  here,  where  there  was  good  food  and  good  cooking;  and 
'  afterwards,  when  travelling  through  a  less  frequented  part  of  the 
country,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  that  wherever  we 
got  good  food  wine  was  little  in  request ;  but  where  the  contrary 
was  the  case,  a  stimulant  was  resorted  to.  How  often  I  thought 
then  that  here  is  one  secret  of  the  power  of  the  public-house  over 
many  a  working  man — a  slovenly,  cheerless  home,  and  good  food 
made  uneatable  by  bad  cooking ;  how  few  workmen's  wives  know 
how  to  cook  or  how  to  manage — and  with  them  rests  not  the  blame. 
Had  they  opportunities  of  learning?  Did  any  one  try  to  teach 
them  how  to  make  home  comfortable,  cheerfiil,  and  attractive?  Is 
not  here  a  wide  and  little-occupied  field  for  doing  good?  Cookery 
schools  for  young  girls  are  required  all  over  the  kingdom,  and,  in 
most  instances,  could  be  made  self-supporting. 

After  breakfast  we  began  to  wind  our  way  over  that  lofty  range, 
the  Eatberg,  and  the  day  was  well  advanced  when  we  gained  the  sum- 
mit. We  had  six  good  horses  in  a  two-wheeled  cart,  and  a  fresh  team 
was  awaiting  us  half  way  up.  All  praise  is  due  to  the  owners  for 
the  care  they  bestow  on  those  horses.  Some  danger  attends  this 
mountain  climbing;  there  is  absolutely  no  protection.  When  about 
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midway  up  we  saw  the  wreck  of  a  waggon  that  had  gone  over  the 
previous  day;  the  bales  of  wool,  its  freight,  lay  in  the  valley 
beneath. 

Passing  through  Whittlesea,  a  place  whose  name  is  prominently 
associated  with  Kaffir  wars,  we  reached  Queenstown  in  the  evening, 
the  last  stage  of  21  miles  being  accomplished  in  less  than  two 
hours. 

My  sojourn  at  Queenstown  extended  over  two  weeks ;  it  is  a  new 
town  and  a  thriving  one ;  I  heard  that  it  lies  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  invalids ;  it  is  close  and 
uncomfortable  at  times ;  its  site  is  too  flat  and  too  much  shut  in  by 
hills.  I  shall  always  have  pleasurable  recollections  of  the  place, 
for  I  experienced  much  kindness  from  many  of  its  people. 

Drs.  Bhind  and  De  Morgan  gave  me  much  information.  Dr. 
Bhind  spoke  highly  of  some  places  in  the  Transvaal  Bepublic,  the 
country  of  the  recent  gold  discoveries;  this  State  (also  called  the 
South  AJQrican  Bepublic)  lies  north-east  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  highest  table-land  in  South  Africa. 

My  next  journey  was  to  Dordrecht,  a  town  built  among  the 
Stormeberg  Mountains,  a  range  most  aptly  named,  for  here  thunder- 
storms are  daily  events ;  and  here  it  was  I  first  saw — to  me  a  novel 
nght — a  dear  sky,  scarce  a  doud  to  be  seen,  save  one,  large, 
massive,  and  white;  it  goes  sailing  along,  and  you  see  the  lightning 
play  through  it  in  frequent  flashes,  and  you  hear  the  distant 
thunder,  but  the  lightning  seems  never  to  leave  the  cloud.  At 
Dordrecht,  too,  thunderstorms,  in  all  their  terrific  grandeur,  can  be 
seen.  Massive  clouds  rise  gradually  above  the  horizon — let  us  say 
in  the  north ;  white  i^id  very  beautiful  they  look,  higher  and  higher 
they  rise,  and  now  in  the  east,  too,  douds  are  peeping  up,  and  after 
a  short  time  in  the  west  also.  By  this  time  (perhaps  not  two  hours 
from  their  first  appearance)  the  douds  from  the  north  have  got  high 
in  the  heavens;  they  come  rapidly  on,  the  eastern  bank  advancing 
to  meet  them ;  suddenly  the  heavens  are  darkened ;  the  streams  of 
liquid  fire  become  terribly  vivid  and  lasting,  and  the  thunder  crashes 
with  terrific  violence;  the  storms  from  the  east  and  west  break 
fordi,  and  the  lightning  streams  and  the  crashing  thunder  are  con- 
tmuoas.  It  is  a  time  of  awful  grandeur.  At  last  a  dduge  of  rain 
oemea,  and  the  storm  passes  over. 

Dordrecht  should  stand  well  as  a  consumptive's  home  were  it  not 
finr  tbeae  fireqoent  storms ;  it  lies  high,  is  well  watered,  and  has  rich 
knd,  audi  as  a  result,  good  food;  but  there  are  better  places,  and. 
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therefore,  why  go  there,  unless  it  be  to  settle  down  on  one  of  the  good 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  Throughout  the  colony  the  custom  pre- 
vails of  drinking  the  water  as  it  floods,  thick  and  muddy,  down  the 
streams,  which  a  few  hours  or  days  before  were  but  dry  river-beds ; 
this  water  had  flushed  the  earth  and  carried  the  lighter  bodies  with 
it  to  the  nearest  rivers;  as  a  result,  low  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  abound  in  it.  And,  as  a  further  result,  men  are  infected 
with  parasites.  Two  interesting  cases  were  shown  me  by  Dr.  Bird,  of 
Dordrecht.  Both  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  water 
which  washed  the  ground  their  cattle  grazed  on,  and  from  both  men, 
Dr.  Bird  told  me,  large  quantities  of  echinococci  came  away  after 
protracted  illness ;  the  one  man  had  coughed  them  up  at  intervals ; 
from  the  other  they  were  removed,  an  abscess  having  formed  over 
the  chest.  I  would  recommend  intending  travellers  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  small  pocket  filter.  Pleuro-pneumonia  at  times 
makes  sad  havoc  amongst  the  herds,  and  at  Dordrecht  I  first  saw 
inoculation  practised ;  it  is  said  to  be  efiective,  but  is  on  a  par  for 
cruelty  with  the  old  custom  of  small-pox  inoculation.  The  diseased 
lung  of  a  dead  animal  is  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  tapes  are  immersed 
in  the  liquid  draining  from  it ;  these  are  then  passed  through  the 
tail  of  the  young  cattle;  severe  inflammation  sets  in  and  the  tail 
occasionally  drops  off.  When  I  first  journeyed  through  the  colony  I 
thought  there  was  a  species  of  African  ox  analogous  to  a  Manx  cat, 
but  now  it  was  all  explained.  These  oxen  have  a  large  hump  over 
the  shoulder  which  is  the  connoisseur's  tidbit. 

Aliwal  North  was  my  next  halting  place.  An  unwilling  prisoner 
at  first,  when  I  found  the  good  company  I  had  got  amongst  I 
became  a  very  ¥dlling  one.  Heavy  rains  had  occurred  towards  the 
source  of  the  Orange  River,  and  it  was  then  60  feet  above  its  high 
water-mark;  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  it 
rushed  along  at  a  rapid  rate ;  the  pontoons  were  carried  away,  and  no 
boat  could  face  the  current ;  all  trafiSc  was  stopped,  and  dozens  of 
great  waggons  crowded  each  bank. 

The  peculiarity  about  these  rivers  is  that  the  banks  rise  high 
above  the  ordinary  high-water  level.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  ruin 
to  the  country  at  these  times  would  be  overwhelming. 

Aliwal  North  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orange  River; 
near  it  are  hot  springs  containing  sulphur,  and  having  an  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  town  is  prettily  situated,  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  many  gardens  of  figs,  grapes,  and  peaches,  with 
theu*  quince  hedges,  add  much  to  its  appearance. 
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Aliwal  North  bears  a  good  reputation.  I  was  fortunate  in 
learning  its  merits  and  demerits  from  one  so  well  informed  as  Dr. 
Panl,  the  district  surgeon. 

I  myself  saw  two  phthisics  who,  certainly,  were  not  cured,  but 
who  enjoyed  life  themselves,  and  whose  lives  were  of  use  to  others. 
They  were  both  diligent  workers,  and  they  could  constantly  remain 
oat  of  doors,  even  at  night.  I  shall  never  forget  those  clear  balmy 
nights  at  Aliwal — my  friend's  garden,  a  little  fairy  scene ;  Chinese 
lanterns  hanging  from  the  boughs ;  a  little  knot  in  among  the  grape 
bashes  chatted  and  laughed  till  the  small  hours  of  morning ;  and 
then  those  rides  with  the  doctor  to  see  a  distant  patient  in  the 
country.  Who  would  not  be  an  African  doctor,  always  riding 
through  that  air ! 

Now  the  river  went  down  sooner  than  I  wished,  and  allowed 
me  to  cross  over  from  British  to  Free  State  territory. 

Rouville,  a  small  village,  18  miles  from  the  river,  was  our  first 
resting  place.    We  passed  few  houses  on  the  road ;  yet,  when  we 
neared  Rouville,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  were  gathered  there. 
Where  they  came  from  was  a  puzzle ;  but  there  they  were — many 
thousands — come  to  see  the  Rouville  races.    We  reached  the 
Galedon  river,  9  miles  farther  on,  at  night — only  27  miles  in  a  day, 
and  that  by  post  cart  was  nut  good  speed.    We  now  began  to  find 
the  travelling  appointments  not  equal  to  those  of  Messrs.  Cobb, 
Gray,  or  Fletcher;  and  how  often  is  it  the  case  that  you  pay  high 
for  a  bad  article?    The  fare  from  Rouville  to  Smithfield — 18 
miles — is  15s.    The  owner  lives  half  way,  and  is  paid  there.  I 
carried  a  moderate-sized  portmanteau.    It  weighed  but  50  lbs.,  but 
it  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  the  Dutchman.    It  was  weighed, 
and  I  was  mulcted  in  the  further  sum  of  40s.  for  extra  luggage, 
10  lbs.  being  all  he  would  allow  to  go  free.  Here  was  an  anomalous 
state — 15s.  for  myself,  40s.  for  my  portmanteau!    I  thought  if 
be  would  charge  passengers  at  the  same  rate  (Is.  per  lb.)  what  a 
fortnne  he  could  make.    His  decision  was  law.    This  was  the  only 
iostmnce  of  overcharge  I  could  complain  of.    Then,  finding  that  a 
fiumer  was  going  to  Smithfield,  he  showed  his  consideration  for 
his  horses  by  packing  off  mail  bags  and  passengers  in  the  farmer's 
waggon^    It  is  needless  to  say  punctuality  is  not  a  peculiar  feature 
of  tuch  postal  service,  bnt  from  one  we  must  not  judge  all.    I  have 
seen  post-boys  swim  dangerous  rivers.    I  have  seen  them,  regard- 
less o/f  ibeir  lives^  cross  rushing  torrents,  and  all  to  deliver  the 
mail  bags  poiietiiaUy.  The  horses,  generally,  are  good,  their  speed 
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rapid,  and  they  rarely  slacken  it,  save  now  and  then  for  a  second's 
blow  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill.    Then  off  they  fly  again. 

From  the  Orange  River  to  Bloemfontein  the  country  rises  by 
gentle  gradients  which,  in  the  120  miles,  amount  to  about  2,000 
feet.  At  Smithfield  we  fell  in  with  a  farmer  who  was  going  to 
the  Free  State  capital,  and  we  joined  his  waggon.  We  had  a 
large  party  in  that  waggon — 8  in  all,  including  three  women. 
We  got  along  famously,  though  I  could  speak  no  Dutch  and  they 
could  speak  no  English,  but  a  travelling  companion  was  inter- 
preter. As  night  approached,  I  began  to  speculate  on  our  probable 
resting-place,  for  we  rarely  saw  a  house.  I  learned  that  we  were 
making  for  a  farmstead  where  we  would  find  comfortable  quarters. 
Night  had  been  over  us  for  two  hours  when  we  reached  our 
resting-place.  Travelling  at  night  in  Africa  is  not  attended  with 
that  safety  which  those  accustomed  only  to  British  roads  might 
suppose.  In  Africa  a  road  may  be  passable  one  day  and  not  so 
two  days  afterwards.  Heavy  rains  may  cut  deep  dykes  through 
it  in  all  directions.  The  African  weather  clerk  adopts  no  half 
measures ;  it  either  rains  with  a  will,  or  it  is  sunbright. 

My  friend's  description  of  this  resting-place  was  flattering.  I 
believed  him.  The  extent  of  the  farm  (6,000  acres)  justified  my 
faith.  But,  alas !  how  different  are  our  ideas  of  comfort.  This 
farm-house  had  two  rooms.  There  were  no  doors,  windows,  or 
chimneys!  Door- ways  there  were  two;  and,  as  substitutes  for 
doors,  reeds  were  tied  together  and  propped  against  them.  This 
was  a  protection  against  snakes,  which  are  too  common  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  our  host  had  no  fear  of  house-breakers — 
they  are  unknown.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  poorest  hovel 
in  these  British  isles,  and  it  would  favourably  contrast  with  the 
one  we  entered  that  night.  I  did  not  before  or  afterwards  see 
anything  so  miserable  in  Africa.  The  room  we  entered  was  dimly 
lighted.  At  one  end  there  was  a  bed,  screened  from  the  rest  of 
the  room  by  mats  standing  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was 
occupied  by  our  host,  a  nuddle-aged,  jovial,  good-humoured  boer, 
his  young  wife,  and  child.  Benches  along  the  walls,  a  chair  or 
two,  and  a  small  table,  complete  the  furniture.  Hanging  from 
the  roof  was  a  quantity  of  dried  deer's  flesh.  The  Kaffirs  call  it 
biltong.  Colonists  relish  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  nutritious, 
but  my  antipathy  to  raw  ment  and  the  horror  of  tape-worm  over- 
came my  desire  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it.  We  found  the  room 
filled  with  transport-riders,  who  had  outspanned  for  the  night  on 
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the  farm.  An  animated  conversation  was  kept  up  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  All  this  time  I  was  on  the  look  out  for  some  signs  of 
supper.  My  previous  meal  had  been  breakfast,  so  that  my  appetite 
vas  keen.  The  kurveyors  retired  to  their  waggons,  and  my  hopes 
began  to  revive,  but  in  vain,  for  our  host  had  nothing  to  give  us. 
However,  we  persuaded  him  to  milk  a  cow  in  the  kraal.  This  was 
put  on  the  table,  and  with  it  a  dish  of  cold  boiled  mealies  (unground 
maize),  the  remuns  from  more  than  one  previous  repast.  These 
were  accompanied  by  some  cold  cooked  deer*s  flesh ;  yet,  I  relished 
that  supper.  Our  host  could  not  cook  a  fresh  supply,  for  there  was 
no  fuel,  he  told  us,  and  the  statement  was  only  too  true.  We  had 
traveUed  through  a  country  absolutely  devoid  of  timber,  even  of 
brushwood.  When  a  little  fuel  was  gathered,  a  supply  of  food 
sufficient  for  some  days  was  cooked.  During  all  this  time  we  heard 
loud  talking,  interspersed  with  snatches  of  song.  We  learned 
that  a  poor  insane  Kaffir  woman  had  made  her  home  outside ;  that 
she  talked  or  sang  incessantly ;  and  that,  at  times,  she  became  very 
violent.  The  chief  of  her  tribe  took  her  home,  but  she  came  back, 
and  our  host  befriended  her. 

Supper  over,  we  thought  of  rest.  A  fellow-traveller  and  I  got 
the  second  room.  The  farmer  and  his  friends  lay  in  the  room  with 
our  host.  For  us  a  bed  was  made  up  on  boxes  and  skins.  Its 
appearance  was  not  elegant,  but  it  was  clean.  In  another  corner 
was  a  heap,  reminding  one  of  a  marine  store— old  harness,  dried 
skins,  and  many  other  things,  assisted  in  making  it.  We  turned  in, 
and  oar  host  bade  us  a  friendly  good  night.  From  night-fall  a 
thunderstorm  had  been  working  towards  us.  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  weird  spot  than  that — a  hut,  of  primitive  form,  far 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  outside  it  a  woman  madly  raving,  a  night 
of  pitchy  darkness,  save  when  the  lightning  flashed  across  the 
heavens.  I  lay  in  my  clothes ;  my  bed-fellow  partially  so.  We 
were  beginning  to  doze — the  ravings  of  the  mad  woman  still  ring- 
ing in  our  ears,  the  storm  already  overhead,  and  the  rain  falling  in 
torrents,  when  we  heard  a  movement  in  the  comer.  Again  and 
again  it  arrested  our  attention  until,  our  patience  worn  out,  we 
jumped  up  and  made  a  search;  but,  as  we  could  not  remove  the 
rubbish,  we  returned  to  bed  no  wiser,  and,  probably,  left  an  unwel- 
come companion  coiled  up  in  its  midst.  We  slept,  how  long  I 
do  not  know,  when  the  door  was  knocked  down.  The  storm  was 
fdll  raging,  and  we  thought  the  poor  Elaffir  had  come  in  for  shelter, 
for  the  raving  outside  had  ceased;  but  it  was  a  dog  large  enough 
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and  fierce  enough  to  maintain  the  situation.  Next  morning  we 
▼isited  the  Kaffir.  Her  house  had  been  made  of  some  straw,  put 
up  like  a  stook ;  the  rain  had  beaten  it  down,  and  she  lay  all  night 
with  no  covering  but  the  wet  heap.  We  left  her  grinding  a  small 
snake  into  snufi^,  which,  poor  thing,  she  thought  had  some  charm. 
We  made  an  early  start  for  Bloemfontein,  our  host  and'  hostess 
having  shown  us  every  attention.  I  thought,  as  we  left  behind  his 
pleasant  face  and  good-humoured  smile,  that  he  deserved  more  of 
this  world 's  comforts. 

[To  he  concluded.] 


Art.  II. — Notes  of  Surgical  Cases.  By  Mr.  Edward  Stamer 
O'Gradt,  M.R.I.A,  Ch.M.,  M.B.,  A.B.,  University  of  Dublin; 
L.K.Q.C.P.;  Surgeon  to  Mercer's  Hospital;  Fellow  and 
Member  of  the  Surgical  Court  of  Examiners,  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons;  formerly  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy  at  the 
Carmichael  School  of  Medicine. 

TWELVE  CASES  OF  EXCISION  OF  TUMOURS. 

The  opportunities  of  operative  interference  for  the  removal  of 
tumours,  when  they  have  reached  a  size  of  any  considerable 
magnitude,  and  are  so  situated  in  the  soft  parts  as  to  be  capable 
of  excision^  per  se,  without  sacrifice  of  an  organ  or  limb,  are  of 
comparatively  infrequent  occurrence.  Thanks,  in  great  degree,  to 
the  affectionate  remembrance  borne  to  Mercer's  Hospital  by  its 
numerous  alumni,  important  surgical  cases  possessing  features  of 
marked  and  special  interest  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  its  wards; 
past  pupils  frequently  sending  thither  cases  when  various  circum- 
stances incident  to  the  condition  of  the  individual  patient  prevent  a 
home  treatment. 

To  this  feeling  of  kindly  recollection  on  the  part  of  many  former 
students  of  the  old and  present  Carmichael  School  of  Medicine, 
and  more  recently  of  those  of  Mercer's  Hospital,  I  have  from  time 
to  time  been  indebted  for  a  large  share  of  important  surgical  cases — 
operative  and  otherwise.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  keep  accurate 
and  more  or  less  extended  notes  '*  of  the  cases  under  observation 
in  the  hospital  wards,  by  reference  to  which  I  find  that  twenty- 
three  tumours — (using  this  word  in  the  restricted  sense  as  applied 
only  to  cases  where  the  growth  has  been  enucleated  by  excision 
from  the  soft  parts,  and  under  circumstances  where  the  operation 
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for  its  remoYal  could  not  be  called  by  any  distinctive  appellation — 
ie.,  excluding  all  cases  involving  loss  of  a  limb  or  organ,*  epithe- 
liomata,  the  different  polypoid  affections,  the  various  forms  of 
growth  in  connexion  with  bone  or  cartilage,  as  also  operative  pro- 
ceedings for  the  treatment  of  uterine,  vascular,  and  cystic  tumours, 
hernias,  &c.,  &c.) — were  excised,  in  my  service  at  the  hospital,  of  a 
nature  and  under  circumstances  which  required  the  patients  to  be 
retained  and  treated  as  inmates  of  the  institution. 

It  is  from  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  number  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  other  major  operations  (including  the  larger  amputa- 
tions) which  have  occurred  to  me  during  the  same  period  that  I 
have  alluded  to  the  comparative  infrequency  of  the  removal  of 
tumours  under  the  conditions  already  spoken  of. 

In  some  of  the  cases  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  communica- 
tion the  growth  was,  from  size,  position,  or  nature,  of  deep  con- 
nexions, such  as  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  surgeon- 
In  one,  the  last  on  the  paper,  the  tumour  was  markedly  melanotic, 
and  seems  to  have  been  unassociated  with  any  cancer  development. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  two  cases  (Nos.  IV.  and  V.)  the  patients 
died.  These  are  the  only  cases  within  my  practice  in  which  the 
operation  for  the  excision  of  tumours  has  so  ended,  and,  singularly 
enough,  they  both  are  examples  of  the  liability  of  the  apparently 
least  dangerous  and  most  promising  cases  to  succumb  unexpectedly. 
In  no  case  that  I  have  ever  operated  on  was  this  issue  less  to  be 
anticipated  than  in  that  of  O.  D.  In  one  other  instance  (No.  VI.) 
the  patient  died  from  the  rapid  development  of  internal  disease 
after  no  long  laps^  of  time  from  the  operation  (for  removal  of 
oerebriform  cancer),  which,  however,  not  only  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  his  decease,  but  had  been  a  source  of  material  relief  to 
a  very  wretched  sufferer.  The  local  progress  of  the  wound  had 
gone  on  steadily  to  a  favourable  cure  and  healed  soundly.  The 
next  ensuing  case  (No.  VII.)  seems  to  have  been  one  of  happy 
exemption  from  recurrence  after  removal  by  operation  of  the  same 
disease. 

From  the  patients  attending  the  hospital  as  extems "  a  con- 
ndemble  number  of  tumours,  mostly  of  small  size,  have  been 
removed.  These,  and  the  few  which  occurred  in  private  or  country 
jmctice,  all  did  well.  Amongst  the  latter  was  one  (No.  X.)  which 
was  the  largest  tumour  (using  this  word  as  limited  above)  that  I 
have  yet  had  occasion  to  operate  on. 

•  Swii  as  breirt  Mid  other  ampatttUoni,  exdsion,  oTsry,  eye,  ko^  fto. 
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Case  — Removal  of  large  Tumour ^  involving  the  entire  of  left 
Cervical  and  Supra- Clavicular  Regions^  and  passing  deep  down 
in  root  of  the  neck;  Recovery, 

G.  C.  (No.  762),  a  small  farmer,  aged  fifty-two,  was  admitted 
September  27th,  1870.  The  patient  is  a  healthy-looking  man, 
and  states  that  he  has  always  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health.  The  swelling,  he  said,  first  began  to  be  noticed  about  two 
years  ago  at  the  "butt  of  the  neck,''  and  has  since  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased,  being,  however,  quite  unattended  with  pain. 

From  Plate  No.  I.,  taken  from  a  cabinet  photograph,  which 
gives  a  front  representation  of  the  tumour,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  of  considerable  dimensions,  occupying  the  entire  left  side  of  the 
neck,  extending  so  far  outwards  as  in  part  to  cover  the  shoulder, 
and  dipping  down  in  front  overhanging  the  clavicle,  it  passed 
inwards  beyond  the  middle  line,  lapping  over  and  pressing  on  the 
air-tube.  The  integuments  can  be  everywhere  made  to  glide  freely 
over  the  mass,  which  seems  not  to  have  any  firm  deep  adhesions ;  it 
conveys  to  the  hand  the  sensation  of  being  heavy,  and  also  of  partial 
and  indistinct  fluctuation.  For  months  past  G.  C.  has  been  quite 
hoarse,  and  he  says  also  that  lately  he  has  found  diflSculty  in 
deglutition ;  hence  his  now  consenting  to  seek  surgical  aid.  The 
left  pulse  is  much  feebler  than  the  right;  several  dilated  veins 
cross  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  on  the  former  side,  and  two  some- 
what enlarged  but  non-indurated  and  movable  glands  are  to  be  felt 
in  the  axilla.  Mr.  William  CoUes,  now  Regius  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  University,  to  whose  unwearied  kindness,  in  giving  me 
the  benefit  of  his  great  and  varied  experience  in  many  cases  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  I  have  so  often  been  indebted,  was  good 
enough,  as  also  were  some  of  my  hospital  colleagues,  to  see  this 
patient  in  consultation. 

October  1st. — ^An  incision  about  six  inches  long  was  made  behind 
and  nearly  parallel  to  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  the  fascia 
divided  on  a  director  to  an  equal  extent;  a  second  cut  was  then 
made,  running  backwards  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  first 
one.  The  integumental  coverings  were  easily  separated  from  the 
surface  of  the  tumour;  as  this  was  done  large  veins  and  some 
nervous  filaments  presented  on  the  capsule  of  the  latter,  and 
were  carefully  drawn  aside.  As  the  deeper  regions  of  the  tumour 
were  reached,  it  became  evident  that  a  large  portion  had  pene- 
trated down  behind  the  clavicle  to  a  considerable  depth.  Whibt 
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Case  V. — Removal  of  a  Fatty  Tumour  from  tJie  Perinasum; 
apparent  Recovery^  and  subsequent  Death  from  Pycemia, 

0.  D.  (No.  1,627),  a  healthy-looking  man,  forty-two  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  August  17th,  1874,  for  a  tumour  in  the  perineum, 
which  caused  him  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance  when  walking. 
It  had  been  growing  about  six  years,  and  bore  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  shape  of  a  lai^e  kidney,  which,  however,  it  exceeded  in  size. 
Owing  to  the  constrained  position,  as  the  man  lay  for  the  photograph 
from  which  Plate  No.  XVI.  is  copied,  the  peculiarity  of  shape  did 
not  "  come  out.'*  The  skin  was  quite  free  and  movable  over  the 
tumour,  as  also  was  the  latter  on  its  deeper  relations.  On  the  22nd 
the  int^ument  was  divided  lengthwise  over  it,  and  the  mass 
extracted  with  no  other  pressure  than  what  had  been  employed  to 
steady  the  parts  for  the  cut,  a  very  small  surface  posteriorly  being 
alone  adherent  to  the  skin  or  deeper  parts.  No  vessels  required  to 
be  secured ;  there  was  no  bleeding,  and  a  bit  of  lint  (which  was 
withdrawn  the  following  day),  steeped  in  carbolised  oil,  having 
been  introduced  at  the  depending  angle,  the  flaps  of  skin  were 
supported  in  the  usual  way  by  pads  and  bandages. 

The  progress  of  the  case  was  all  that  could  be  desired;  the 
wound  contracted  and  healed  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
was  almost  entirely  cicatrised,  the  patient  going  about  apparently 
in  perfect  health.  He  was  ta  have  l^t  for  home  on  September  the 
1st,  but  awoke  that  morning,  anxious  and  depressed,  feeling  chilly 
and  unwell,  and  with  pain  in  the  right  chest.  At  morning  visit 
the  pulse  was  140;  temperature  1034  under  the  tongue;  the 
respiration  was  hurried;  there  was  dulness  on  percussion,  and 
rough  breathing  on  right  side;  general  condition  very  low.  He 
was  put  on  stimulants  and  free  doses  of  quinine;  the  side  to  be 
well  dry-cupped,  and  subsequently  poulticed.  On  the  next  day 
0.  D.  seemed  to  be  in  much  the  same  state ;  he  said  he  felt  better, 
but  complained  of  p^  m  the  upper  part  of  the  left  leg ;  he  had 
also  became  quite  deaf  During  the  night  he  had  a  rigor,  but  in 
the  morning  considered  himself  to  have  improved.  Pulse,  98; 
respiration,  28 ;  temperature,  100 ;  no  expectoration  or  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  chest.  The  principal  trouble  now  was  a 
severe  pain  in  the  left  hip,  which  had  seized  on  him  suddenly; 
nothing  amiss  could  be  detected  with  or  near  the  joint.  Nourish* 
ment  and  stimulants  are  freely  taken  and  retained,  as  also  his 
medicine.   Matters  now  grew  worse  and  worse.    On  the  5th  a 
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compresses  and  bandages  that  all  the  dressings  had  to  be  renewed  In 
the  evening.  The  pulse  had  now  mounted  to  120.  Though  the 
stomach  had  been  irritable  at  times  through  the  day,  some  beef-tea, 
as  well  as  soda-water  and  brandy,  had  been  taken  and  retained. 

The  after-progress  of  this  case  can  be  briefly  summarised.  For 
some  days  the  man  was  weak  and  low,  troubled  by  hiccough  and 
tendency  to  diarrhoea.  He  improved  much,  and  the  pulse  came 
down  under  a  nutritive  dietary,  with  quinine  and  ferruginous  treat- 
ment. The  wound,  though  contracting  in  size,  was  indolent,  and 
more  or  less  in  a  sloughy  state,  disorganised  debris  coming  away 
each  dressing,  on  the  injection  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic 
acid.  On  the  9th  a  large  sloughy  mass,  the  size  of  an  egg,  was 
extracted  through  the  wound.  From  this  time  repair  (the  wound 
being  dressed  with  ordinary  stimulant  applications)  was  rapid,  the 
patient  speedily  convalesced,  and  he  returned  home  quite  well  on 
the  8th  of  November,  some  days  previous  to  which  the  photograph, 
from  which  Plate  No.  2  is  copied,  was  taken.  One  of  the  glands 
in  the  axilla  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  other  was  much  smaller. 
The  enlarged  veins  over  the  pectoral  region  were  also  no  longer 
observable. 

The  tumour,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  composed  of  a  congeries 
of  lumpy  bodies,  irregular  in  shape,  and  of  various  sizes,  ranging 
from  that  of  a  nut  to  a  large  apple.  On  section  they  were  gene- 
rally pale,  with  red  border,  and  studded  with  red  spots  gradually 
shading  off,  and  some  of  them  were  seen  to  enclose  or  surround  a 
second  very  similar,  though  of  course  smaller,  structure.  Its 
weight  was  6  lbs.  5  ozs.  The  more  superficial  portions  of  the 
growth  were  surrounded  by  a  strong  capsule,  and  either  incorpo- 
rated into  one  another,  or  intimately  united  by  a  strong  process,  the 
connexions  of  the  deeper  portions  being  in  places  very  slight,  and 
the  capsule  very  weak.  In  my  collection  is  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Bumside,  in  water-colour,  of  this  tumour.  This  I  hope,  some 
future  day,  to  publish,  in  company  with  others  bearing  on  the 
pathology  of  certain  growths,  and,  in  the  meantime,  will  have 
pleasure  in  showing  it  to  any  professional  brother  who  may  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  care  to  see  it. 

Of  the  after-progress  of  this  case  I  can  say  but  little.  Some  time 
after  the  patient's  return  home  he  wrote  to  me,  without  giving  any 
address  to  his  letter,  that  he  was  in  excellent  health.  Long  subse- 
quent to  this,  about  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  operation,  I 
heard,  through  one  of  the  gentlemen  attending  the  hospital,  that  a 
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great  suflferiiig ;  he  was  pale  and  unhealthy  looking ;  his  appearance, 
however,  he  very  positively  asserted,  had  been  for  many  years  quite 
unchanged ;  he  had  expectoration,  and  complained  much  of  difficulty 
in  breathing,  saying  that  he  felt,  as  it  were,  tied  down  by  the 
tamonr,  and  that  it  prevented  his  ribs  from  rising;  he  could  no 
longer  work  at  his  trade  as  a  tiulor.  The  urine  was  quite  normal. 
During  a  short  pref>aratory  treatment  by  good  feeding  and  ferru- 
ginous tonics,  different  consultations  were  held,  and  it  was  deteiv 
nuned  to  accede  to  his  wish  and  remove  the  growth.  This  was  done 
on  the  29th,  a  free  longitudinal  incision  being  made  over  it,  and  the 
skin,  a  muscular  investment,  and  subjacent  strong  and  firm  aponeu- 
rotic covering  were  successively  divided  on  a  director ;  when  the 
tumour  was  thus  exposed  it  was  seen  to  be  capsulated,  and  to  lie  deep 
m  the  furrow  along  the  spine.  The  capsule  was  adherent  in  some 
places  to  the  neighbouring  aponeurotic  structures,  but  was  not  per- 
forated during  the  separation ;  the  wound  was  well  wiped  out  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  No  vessel  required  ligature,  but,  on 
aooount  of  ooang,  lint  steeped  in  turpentine  was  placed  in  the  cavity 
and  retained  by  a  few  points  of  suture,  the  dressing  being  completed 
bj  towel  compresses  and  roller  bandages.  After  the  operation  the 
patient  rallied  well,  and  expressed  himself  as  feeling  greatly  relieved ; 
he  had  a  good  night,  sleeping  well  with  a  single  opiate.  Next 
morning  the  dressings  were  very  offensive,  being  saturated  with  a 
quantity  of  foetid  oozing;  they  were  removed,  as  were  also  the 
futures,  and  a  large  charcoal,  subsequently  changed  for  a  fermenting 
ponkice,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  wound. 

During  the  ensuing  three  weeks,  in  my  unavoidable  absence,  my 
senior  colleague  at  the  hospital,  Mr,  Ledwich,  kindly  took  charge 
of  T.  B.  with  my  other  patients.  On  resuming  duty,  November 
23rd,  I  found  the  man  doing  well,  and  improved  in  appearance ; 
the  expectoration  and  dyspnoea  lessened;  the  wound  was  much 
contracted  and  nearly  filled  up  with  healthy  granulations. 

Earty  in  December  intense  pain  in  the  right  hip,  and  running 
down  the  thiji^,  began;  there  was  also  now  returning  dyspnoea, 
Bepeated  examinations  of  the  chest  yielded  no  mai-ked  evidence, 
bat  the  bdief  of  those  who  saw  the  case  was  that  malignant  deposit 
na  taking  place  in  the  thorax;  no  enlarged  glands  could  anywhere 
be  detected.  Bepantive  action  continued  unchecked  in  the  wound, 
^  it  oicatriaed,  but  the  pain  in  the  hip  grew  worse  and  worse. 
£▼07  tSort  to  afford  the  man  relief  from  it,  or  from  the  severity  of 
^dyspnoea,  utterly  failed;  his  &ce  assumed,  in  a  marked  degree, 
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borne,  and  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  patient  was  most  satis- 
factory. Five  hours  after  it  he  desired  to  urinate,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  do  so ;  a  full-sized  gum  elastic  instrument  passed 
in  with  all  possible  facility,  and  eight  ounces  of  urine  were  drawn 
off.  Immediately  after  M.  M.  fainted,  and  became  badly  collapsed ; 
the  pulse  for  several  minutes  was  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist, 
the  heart  scarcely  more  than  beat,  surface  cold,  lips  blue,  and 
general  appearance  very  alarming.  Mustard  sinapisms  were 
quickly  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  hot  punch  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  being 
also  freely  given.  After  a  time  the  patient  slowly  rallied.  The 
catheter  had  to  be  employed  on  four  occasions  subsequently; 
each  time  its  use  was  preceded  by  an  opiate  and  stimulant  draught, 
and  no  further  unpleasantness  occurred.  Some  slight  areolar 
sloughing  took  place,  but  the  wound  soon  cleaned,  and  its  progress 
to  repair  was  steady  and  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  locality  and 
necessary  shape  of  the  flaps,  they  had  a  tendency  to  fall  asunder, 
and  it  required  much  and  constant  care  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
dressings  to  keep  them  duly  supported.  The  patient  was  able  to 
be  up  after  a  few  days,  and  went  home  quite  well  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  but  little  puckering,  as  shown  by  Plate  IV.,  remaining  from 
the,  at  first,  apparently  too  redundant  skin. 

Case  III. — Removal  of  a  very  large  Tumour  from  the  Right 
Parotid,  Facial,  and  Cervical  Regions;  Recovery. 

M.  S.  (No.  1,437),  a  widow,  aged  sixty,  was  admitted  September 
22nd,  1873,  for  a  tumour  situated  over  the  right  parotid  region, 
and  encroaching  on  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck.  It  had  been 
fifteen  years  growing,  and  now  in  size  equalled  that  of  a  cocoa-nut 
with  the  husk  on.  The  surface  was  nodulated,  and  intimately 
adherent  to  the  region  of  the  ear,  the  skin  otherwise  being  freely 
movable.  On  manipulation  the  deep  attachments  of  the  tumour 
seemed  very  firm.  Plates  V.  and  VI.  show  its  relative  aiae  and 
position,  and  render  any  extended  verbal  description  unnecessary. 
The  patient,  a  tall,  wiry-looking  woman,  but  with  feeble  circula- 
tion, says  she  has  been  healthy,  and  accustomed  to  walk  long 
distances,  but  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  shaking  of  the  mass, 
specially  when  the  wind  chanced  to  be  high,  made  locomotion  on 
foot  or  otherwise  very  painful. 

At  the  operation,  which  took  place  on  September  27th,  all  my 
hospital  colleagues  kindly  gave  me  their  able  assistance.  Two 
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Casb  VI IL — Removal  of  Tumour  of  Abdominal  ParieUis  tehich,  in 
appmrance  andfeel^  closely  simulated  a  Hernia ;  Recovery, 

M.  D  (No.  1,543),  aged  forty,  the  mother  of  six  children, 
fldnntted  March  19, 1874.  About  sixteen  years  ago  she  first  noticed 
m  ^  kernel*'  on  the  side,  which  she  was  taught  to  regard  as  a  rupture ; 
tUs  gradmlly  increased  in  size,  was  painless,  but  caused  much  and 
pngmnyely  increasing  annoyance  from  chafing  against  her  cloth- 
ing, and,  as  a  consequence,  getting  ulcerated  in  different  places  on 
tte  upper  and  lateral  surfaces.    The  tumour  was  pedunculated,  its 
length  b^g  over  eight  inches,  the  circumference  at  the  neck, 
wfaibh  was  attached  about  an  inch  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium  (on 
Plate  No.  X.,  copied  from  a  photograph,  the  attachment  appears, 
from  the  traction  of  the  tumour,  wider  and  lower  down  than  it 
really  was),  measuring  less  than  three  inches,  the  wider  part  near  the 
base  being  eleven  inches.    When  grasped  the  tumour  gave  the 
sensation  of  receding  partly  into  the  abdomen,  and,  on  the  patient 
coughing,  received  a  distinct  impulse;  when  put  on  the  stretch, 
however,  and  held  by  the  fingers  round  the  "  neck,"  it  was 
ob\ious  that  no  impulse  really  existed.    In  removal  an  elliptical 
flap  was  preserved  from  the  under  surface  where  the  skin  was 
healthy ;  the  growth  was  suspended  by  a  firm  fibrous  capsule,  and 
from  the  neck  or  root  there  extended  forwards  and  inwards  for 
three  inches  on  the  abdominal  wall,  and  above  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  a  caudate  process,  which,  however,  was  easily  followed  and 
removed;  the  little  wound  healed  kindly,  and  the  woman  was 
discharged  quite  well  in  less  than  a  fortnight.    The  tumour  was 
fiitty  and  weighed  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 

About  the  time  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  case  was  in  hospital, 
tliere  chanced  also  to  be  under  observation  another  woman  who  had 
«  kage  ventral  hernia  in  which  fsecal  matter  had  become  deposited 
"^and  rendered  temporarily  irreducible;  there  was  no  impulse  what- 
^  mr  on  coughing,  the  surface  was  marked  by  cicatrices  of  ulcers, 
Laneed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  clothes.    As  the  result  of  age 
Mid  increasing  size,  the  protrusion  had  become  distinctly  peduncu- 
lated, vide  Plate  No.  IX.,.  taken  from  a  photograph.    In  general 
.appearance  and  feel  it  contrasted  curiously  with  the  preceding  case, 
aa  may  be  seen  by  the  two  illustrations  standing  side  by  side. 
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with  it  and  deranged  as  to  require  renewal.  The  face  was  much 
swelled,  and  on  the  right  side  quite  blank  and  devoid  of  expression. 
The  weather  being  fine,  Mrs.  S.  was  carried  out  on  the  third  day 
on  a  comfortably  bedded  stretcher  to  the  hospital  exercise-ground, 
and  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  in  the  open  air.  In  a 
few  days  more  she  was  able  to  be  up  and  about,  the  wound  healing 
kindly  under  ordinary  stimulant  and  astringent  applications — much 
care,  however,  being  required  in  the  daily  dressings,  to  correct,  by 
a  combination  of  judiciously  placed  pads,  a  tendency  which  existed 
to  "  bag in  various  places,  especially  near  the  ear. 

This  woman  went  home  quite  well  on  the  22nd  October,  convales- 
cence having  been  retarded  some  days  by  a  severe  bilious  attack, 
to  which  trouble  she  was  often  subject.  The  photograph  from 
which  Plate  No.  VII.  is  copied  was  taken  prior  to  leaving  hospital; 
it  will  be  seen  by  it  that  the  blank  and  expressionless  aspect  of  the 
right  side  of  the  face  was  almost  gone,  and  I  have  since  learned 
that,  after  a  little  time,  the  puckered  appearance  of  the  skin  at 
the  operation  site  also  faded  away  completely. 

Case  IV. — Removal  from  the  Dorsal  and  Lumbar  Regions  of  a 
large  Pendulous  Tumour;  followed  by  Death, 

J.  K.  (No.  599),  a  tall,  well-made  girl,  but  who  was  then  in  feeble 
health  and  much  emaciated,  was  admitted  December  11th,  1869, 
for  a  pedunculated  tumour  of  considerable  size,  the  "  neck"  corres- 
ponding to  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrse  by  a  narrow 
insertion,  which,  however,  had  intimately  attached  to  its  upper  and 
right  side  a  small  and  globular-shaped  piece,  which  made  the  com- 
bined circumference  of  what  might  be  called  the  root  of  the  tumour 
to  be  rather  less  than  five  inches  at  the  level  of  the  integument, 
J^ence  the  neck  narrowed  considerably,  and  again  expanded  into 
a  large  and  pyriform  mass,  flattened  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects.  According  to  the  patient's  ac<K)unt  the  smaller  globular 
portion  had  begun  to  grow  about  ten  years  previously,  and  bad 
reached  its  present  size  in  about  one  year,  and  had  remained  since 
without  change  and  giving  no  annoyance.  There  was  no  further 
growth  till  four  years  back,  when  the  larger  and  pendulous  portion 
began  and  rapidly  increased.  Nearly  a  year  since  the  posterior 
and  more  dependent  part  began  to  ulcerate  and  to  bleed ;  sometimes 
the  haemorrhage  was  very  profuse,  and  the  patient  now  grew  ex- 
sanguined  and  weak.  Plate  No.  VIII.  represents  the  appearance 
And  relative  size  of  the  tumour;  it  has  been  copied  from  a  water- 
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vessels  required  to  be  secured.  After  a  pledget  of  lint,  steeped  in 
'*  carbolic  oil,"  had  been  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and  pen- 
dent through  the  lower  angle,  the  cut  edges  of  the  integument 
were  brought  together  by  half  a  dozen  points  of  carbolised  catgut 
suture,  and  the  parts  carefully  supported  by  pads  and  bandages. 

The  operation  was  well  borne  and  quickly  rallied  from.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  the  dressings,  which  had  become  saturated  with 
the  exudation  from  the  wound,  which  was  both  profuse  and  ill- 
smelling,  were  removed,  and  the  pledget  of  lint  withdrawn;  a  small 
quantity  of  sanguineous  and  very  foetid  fluid  oozed  out  after  it. 
Whilst  dressing  the  wound  the  patient  became  sick  and  vomited 
profusely  (there  had  been  no  sickness  of  the  stomach  since  the 
operation) ;  the  belly  was  excessively  tympanitic.  After  a  large  and 
soft  charcoal  poultice,  well  supported  in  place  by  "  tails,"  had  been 
applied  to  the  wound,  an  assafoetida  and  turpentine  enema  was 
thrown  up ;  this  had  to  be  repeated,  and  the  red  mixture  to  be  given 
by  the  mouth  before  the  bowels  acted.  After  this  matters  went  on 
well,  though  for  some  days  the  patient's  general  state  required  a 
pretty  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Primary  union  failed  to 
occur  between  the  edges  of  the  skin,  and  the  appearance,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  of  the  exposed  femoral,  each  day  seeming  to 
come  closer  to  the  surface,  for  a  time  caused  anxiety,  all  the  more 
as  the  man  could  not  be  kept  quiet,  persisting  in  getting  up  and 
moving  about  the  ward.  In  a  fortnight  after  the  operation  he  had 
to  be  allowed  his  clothes.  Matters,  however,  continued  to  progress 
favourably,  and  when  he  left  hospital,  on  June  12th,  the  wound  had 
all  but  entirely  cicatrised.  The  photograph  from  which  Plate  XII. 
is  copied  was  taken  at  Thurles,  and  not  for  some  considerable  time 
subsequent  to  his  return  home,  long  after  the  wound  had  become 
well  and  firmly  healed.  For  the  photograph  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kind  thoughtFulness  of  my  old  friend.  Dr.  M.  J.  Barry,  from  whom 
1  also  learned  some  time  since  that  P.  B.  had  remained  quite  well. 

The  tumour  was  composed  of  a  very  bright  yellow  fat  with 
fibrous  septa  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  mass ;  it  weighed  three 
pounds. 

Case  X. — Remawd  from  upper  and  outer  part  of  Thigh  of  a 
Tumour  weighing  over  eight  pounds;  Recovery, 
This  patient  waa  brought  under  my  notice  by  the  late  Dr. 
H^Auliffe,  of  Abbeyf  eale,  who,  like  so  many  of  our  craft,  enfeebled 
^  over-work  and  exposure  in  an  extensive  and  wild  mouTvl^irj 
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knee,  and  leg.  Its  general  relations  to  the  limb  are  shown  in 
Plates  XIII.  and  XIY.,  which,  however,  fail  to  represent  the 
varicose  condition  of  the  veins,  ramifying  over  the  surface  of  the 
tumour,  and  on  the  leg  below.  According  to  the  patient's  state- 
ment, it  had  been  eight  years  growing,  and  for  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  ulcerated  in  two  places ;  hence  his  now  seeking  surgical 
ud.  One  of  these  ulcerated  spots,  of  considerable  extent,  is  to  be 
seen  in  Plate  XIY.  Above  the  middle  a  constriction  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  divide  the  mass  into  two  portions ;  it  appeared  to  be 
pfetty  movable  on  the  deeper  parts.  A  few  days  after  admission 
excision  was  practised ;  a  long  incision  with  two  elliptical  branches, 
to  include  the  unhealthy  skin  adjoining  the  ulcerated  spots,  was 
made  along  the  inner  or  projecting  border.  The  coverings  were 
easily  reflected ;  the  deep  surface,  however,  was  much  more  adherent 
than  had  been  anticipated.  A  large  piece  of  the  tumour  dipped 
down  deep  into  the  popliteal  space,  there  lay  on,  and  was  in  part 
adherent  to  a  congeries  of  large  veins.  Some  of  these  were 
unavoidably  wounded  during  the  removal  of  the  tumour  (in  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  dissection  in  this  and  in  Case  No.  IX.  the 
filver-bladed  scalpel  was  used  as  far  as  possible,  and  proved  of  the 
greatest  value).  Fortunately  no  evil  consequences  followed ;  slight 
pressure  arrested  all  haemorrhage;  no  ligatures  were  required. 
The  parts  were  supported  by  plaster  straps,  and  the  limb  bandaged 
to  a  well-padded  gutter-splint. 

Ehiring  the  first  two  days  there  was  some  annoyance  from  sick- 
ness of  stomach  and  general  restlessness,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable exudation  of  foetid  fluid  from  the  wound.  Reparative 
action  Mras  now  rapidly  taken  on ;  in  a  week  the  patient  was  able 
to  be  up,  with  a  light  wooden  splint  behind  the  joint,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  he  went  home  quite  well.  Plate  XY.  is  copied  from 
photograph  taken  before  he  left  town ;  the  varicosed  and  enlarged 
Tans  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  tumour  in  this  case  weighed 
8f  lbs.,  and  was  composed  of  a  firm,  hard  fat,  intersected  with 
mbiierous  fibrous  stroma. 

£a8B  XII. — Removal  of  a  Melanotic  Tumour  from  the  Left  Supra* 
Scapular  Region;  Recovery, 

Melanosis  is  so  rare  a  complication  of  tumours  that,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  a  case  of  this  affection  may  be  here  briefly  alluded 
to. 

M.  BL  (No.  1,317),  a  widow,  aged  fifty-five,  in  comforUble  dicvxm- 
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stances,  was  admitted  April  15th,  1873,  for  a  tumour  the  size  of  an 
egg,  situated  over  the  left  supra-scapular  fossa.  It  presented  a 
curious  appearance,  having  a  black,  prominent  top,  and  being 
covered  with  glistening  scales.  The  patient  stated  that  it  had  been 
three  years  growing,  but  had  been  very  small  till  after  an  attack 
of  jaundice,  which  occurred  a  year  ago,  and  during  which  she 
suddenly  lost  the  sight  of  the  right  eye.  Since  that  time  the  growth 
has  been  increasing  rapidly.  There  is  no  family  history  of  cancer. 
The  tumour  was  removed  on  the  19th  by  two  elliptical  incisions. 
The  mass,  extending  somewhat  deeply,  was  carefully  dissected  out. 
Mrs.  R.  did  well  for  four  days,  when  she  received  a  letter  from 
some  gossiping  neighbour,  who  informed  her  that  her  death  had 
been  reported  as  imminent,  and  asking  for  directions  as  to  how 
some  funeral  arrangements  should  be  carried  out.  This  occurrence 
had  a  most  depressant  eifect ;  it  well  nigh  cost  the  poor  woman  her 
life,  and  undoubtedly  long  delayed  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
which  progressed  but  slowly,  and  was  not  entirely  cicatrised  till 
the  middle  of  June ;  the  patient  then  went  home  quite  well.  On 
section  the  mass  was  seen  to  be  of  varying  shades  of  black  through- 
out. Under  the  microscope  no  "  cancer  cells  "  were  detected.  There 
is  an  interesting  water-colour  of  the  appearance  of  the  tumour  and 
of  its  section  in  my  collection,  from  the  able  pencil  of  Mr.  M.  J. 
Fitzpatrick.  A  young  friend,  a  student  of  medicine,  who  lived 
near  Mrs.  R.,  kindly  kept  me  posted  as  to  the  progress  of  this  case. 
From  him  I  learned  that  she  died  of  "  fever "  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  operation.  There  had  been  no  appearance  of  return, 
the  site  of  the  wound  being  quite  healthy  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
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Cychpcedia  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Edited  by  Dr.  H.  VON 
ZiEMSSEN,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Munich,  Bavaria. 
Vol  I.  Acute  Infectious  Diseases.  By  Prof.  Liebermeister, 
of  Tubingen;  Prof  Lebert,  of  Breslau;  Dr.  Haenisch,  of 
Griefswald;  Prof.  Heubner,  of  Leipzig;  and  Dr.  Oertel, 
Munich.  Pp.  708.  Vol.  II.  Acute  Infectious  Diseases.  By 
Prof  Thomas,  of  Leipzig;  Dr.  Curschmann,  of  Berlin;  Dr. 
Zuelzer,  of  Berlin;  Prof.  Hertz,  of  Amsterdam;  and  Prof. 
VON  ZiEMSSEN,  of  Munich.  Pp.  751.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  Low,  and  Searle,  Crown  Buildings,  188,  Fleet- 
street.  1875. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  H.  von  Ziemssen,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  Munich,  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  clinical 
instructors  of  Germany  have  undertaken  to  prepare,  in  a  series  of 
independent  treatises,  a  complete  **  Cycloptedia  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine ;"  the  incentive  to  this  labour  being  the  great  need  which 
has  been  felt  the  past  year  or  two  of  a  work  which  should  fully 
correspond  to  the  present  standpoint  of  clinical  medicine.  This 
Cyclopaedia  will  embrace  the  entire  range  of  special  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  in  fifteen  volumes, 
large  octavo,  of  from  500  to  700  pages  each.  The  list  of  contents 
of  each  volume,  published  in  the  prospectus,  gives  the  names  of  the 
authors  and  the  special  departments  which  they  have  undertaken. 
While  the  work  of  each  writer  will  bear  the  stamp  of  individuality, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  give  to  each  subject  the  prominence  and 
space  due  to  it  only — that  the  harmony  of  the  entire  work  may  be 
preserved.  It  is  designed  that  the  Cyclopaedia  shall  be,  par 
excillence^  a  practical  hand-book  for  physicians ;  and  for  this  reason 
strict  attention  has  been  given  to  clear  and  systematic  arrangement. 

For  the  value  of  the  whole  work,  as  well  as  the  separate  depart- 
ments, the  names  of  the  writers  are  a  sufiBcient  guarantee.  Each 
volume  will  have  a  full  and  carefully-prepared  index. 
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Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  announoe  that,  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  German  publisher  and  editor,  they  are 
publishing  by  subacription  a  copyrighted  translation  of  this  work; 
the  two  first  volumes  of  this  translation  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice.  The  translating  will  be  done  by  professional 
gentlemen,  many  of  them  former  students  of  the  ¥rriter8  of  the 
different  treatises,  under  the  supervision  of  a  responsible  chief. 
Great  care  is  taken  with  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volumes. 
The  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  fine,  and  the  engravings 
electrotypes  of  the  originals.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  four  volumes 
a  year,  at,  as  nearly  as  possible,  regular  intervals,  in  order  to 
distribute  the  cost  of  subscription  equally  over  about  four  years. 

Vol.  I.  and  II.  treat  of  Acute  Infectious  Diseases;  YoL  III. 
Chronic  Infectious  Diseases;  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs;  Vol.  VI.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  Organs; 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  Diseases  of  the  Chylopoetio  System ;  Vol. 
IX.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs;  Vol.  X.  Diseases  of  the 
Female  Sexual  Organs;  Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System ;  Vol.  XIII.  Diseases  of  the  Locomotive  Appa- 
ratus ;  Vol.  XIV.  Diseases  of  the  Skin ;  Vol.  XV.  Toxicology. 

The  two  first  volumes — Acute  Infectious  Diseases — comprise 
articles  on  abdominal  typhus  (typhoid  fever)  and  the  plague,  by 
Prof.  Liebermeister ;  on  exanthematic  typhus,  relapsing  fever,  and 
cholera,  by  Prof.  Lebert;  on  diphtheria,  by  Dr.  Oertel;  on  yellow 
fever,  by  Dr.  Htenisch ;  on  varicella,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  by  Dr. 
Thomas ;  on  variola  and  varioloid,  by  Dr.  Curschmann ;  on  erysi- 
pelas, and  miliary  fever,  by  Dr.  Zuelzer ;  on  malarial  infection,  by 
Prof.  Hertz ;  and  on  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  by  Prof, 
von  Ziemssen. 

In  an  "  Introduction  "  of  thirty-three  pages.  Prof.  Liebermdater 
brings  us  at  once  into  the  outposts  of  medical  advance.  Under  the 
name  Infectious  Diseases  are  grouped  together  those  affections 
which  we  know,  or  at  least  believe,  must  ori^nate  through  the 
infection  of  the  system  with  certain  peculiar  poisonous  matters, 
which  are  mainly  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  poisons  by  the 
fact  that  they  can  reproduce  themselves  under  favouring  conditions 
to  an  endless  degree ;  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  when  investiga- 
tions  have  been  prosecuted  further  in  the  direction  of  their  etiology, 
that  infectious  diseases  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  far  wider  field 
than  now  is  commonly  given  to  them.  If  the  poisons  which 
produce  infectious  diseases  can  reproduce  themselves  and  multiply, 
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we  can  understand  why  these  diseases  are,  for  the  most  part,  pan- 
demic diseases^  or  epidemics^  for  when  thej  appear  in  a  place  they 
usually  attack  numerous  individuals  simultaneously  or  successively. 
And  now,  at  the  present  day,  the  mortality  from  infectious  diseases 
forms  an  extraordinarily  large  portion  of  the  total  mortality.  All 
the  other  mighty  casualties  of  nature-^uch  as  earthquakes,  volcanic 
eruptions,  mountidn  avalanches,  hurricanes,  inundations  by  sea — 
have  never,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  even  approximately, 
destroyed  as  many  human  lives  as  a  single  ordinarily  extensive 
epidemic.    Even  in  war,  it  is  well  knoAvn  that  the  devastation, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  scientific  instruments  of  death,  is 
usually  not  so  great  in  extent  as  that  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  infectious  diseases  that  have  broken  out  in  the  armies.    Of  all 
the  great  conflicts  in  modern  times,  the  war  of  1870-71  is  the  first 
example  of  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  the  number  of  deaths  from 
disease  were  far  fewer  than  the  number  of  deaths  from  external 
mlence.    This  result  may,  in  part,  have  been  due  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  struggle  and  the  great  nimiber  of  the  fallen ;  perhaps,  too, 
to  the  somewhat  accidental  absence  of  typhus  fever  and  cholera; 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  it  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
advaDoes  which  the  science  of  public  hygiene  has  made  during  our 
time.   For  in  looking  for  the  causes  that  have  operated  to  break 
the  force  of  epidemics,  we  shall  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  regard  the 
advance  of  civilisation  and  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  we  live  as  the  most  important  of  them ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  too,  our  increasing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  epidemic 
diseases  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  propagated. 

Even  the  physicians  of  antiquity  observed  that  in  epidemic 
diseases  the  ordinary  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  were 
iiunifficient.  They  recognised  that  there  was  something  extraordi- 
nary to  deal  with,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  phenomena. 
Thus  they  spoke  of  a  conatitutio  pestilens;  and  even  up  to  our 
time  it  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  a  diseased  constitution,  an 
endemic  and  epidemic  constitution,  a  genius  epidemicus.  But  as  to 
the  nature  of  thb  constitution  of  disease,  or  its  real  cause,  there 
ware  usually  very  few  dear  ideas.  A  variety  of  explanations,  some 
oomprehensible,  and  some  not,  were  grouped  under  the  name  of 
^coraio-teUurian  influences."  In  later  times  they  have  had  a 
particular  preferenoe  for  the  influence  of  atmospherical  electricity 
or  oflBone.  Among  the  difierent  hypotheses  is  one,  perhaps  the 
boldcttand  moat  remarkable  of  all,  that  has  finally,  after  maBifoVi 
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mishaps,  gained  the  preference  over  others.  This  is  the  hypothesis 
of  a  contagimn  vivum  seu  animatumy  the  theory  that  the  poisons 
of  infectious  diseases  consist  of  living  beings  or  low  organisms* 
Within  the  last  ten  years  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  popular  significance  of  a  eontagium  vivum.  New 
investigations  on  the  appearance,  mode  of  propagation,  and  the 
significance  of  the  low  organisms;  new  facts  in  regard  to  the 
extension  of  national  diseases,  and  also  a  number  of  quite  positive 
discoveries  by  numerous  investigators,  have  removed  the  old 
opposition  to  the  theory,  or  even  been  the  means  of  furnishing 
definite  proof  of  its  correctness  The  great  scientific  and  practical 
value  of  this  hypothesis  consists  in  this,  that  it  does  not  merely 
harmonise  with  the  facts,  out  of  which  it  was  more  or  less  directly 
evolved,  but  that  it  also  furnishes  a  common  standpoint  from  which 
to  view  numerous  other  phenomena,  which  otherwise  would  appear 
,very  remarkable,  but  which  from  this  standpoint  appear  as  necessary 
consequences.  At  any  rate,  it  is  now  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
do  not  unreservedly  acknowledge  the  theory  of  a  contagium  vivum^ 
that  it  represents  a  view  "which  points  more  clearly  than  any 
other  to  order  in  the  chaos  of  facts."  In  the  large  majority  of 
infectious  diseases,  the  poisons  by  which  they  are  called  into 
activity  have  been  hitherto  unknown;  we  judge  of  their  presence 
and  their  peculiarities  only  from  their  actions,  and  from  the  diseases 
which  they  produce.  Investigations  into  the  organisms  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  infectious  diseases  have  scarcely  been  begun,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  before  the  organised  disease-germs  can  be 
regarded  as  among  the  well-authenticated  facts  for  all,  or  even  most 
of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  before  our  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  different  excitants  of  disease  shall  furnish  us  better 
means  for  protection  against,  and  cure  of  them,  we  have  still  in 
store  for  us  a  great  expenditure  of  labour,  time,  and  strength,  as 
well  as  the  need  of  favouring  opportunities.  Fortunately,  the 
points  of  attack  are  suflSciently  numerous,  and  a  great  number  of 
zealous  investigators  have  already  undertaken  the  solution  of  these 
questions. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  poisons  by  which  the  large 
majority  of  infectious  diseases  are  called  into  activity,  and  which 
characteristically  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  poisons,  is  that 
the  poisons  of  infectious  diseases  can  reproduce  themselves  and  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  When,  in  considering  the  question  of  the  infinite 
capacitj  for  propagation  that  is  shown  by  the  disease-poisons,  we 
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ask  what  similarity  there  is  between  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  these  and  other  poisons,  we  are  able  to  enumerate  two  distinct 
classes  of  diseased  action ;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  antiquity 
these  analogies  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned.    The  first  kind 
embraces  certwi  chemical  processes  ;  the  second  class  embraces  the 
multiplication  of  living  organisms.    Accordingly,  if  we  wish  to 
seek  for  analogues  to  the  poisons  of  the  infectious  diseases,  we  can 
only  ascribe  them  to  certain  chemical  processes,  or  to  living  organ- 
isms.   These  two  hypotheses,  which  alone  explain  the  nature  of 
infectious  materials,  have  each  found  adherents.    Among  chemical 
actions  it  is  chiefly  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decomposition, 
which  by  their  capacity  for  extension,  by  means  of  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  matter,  show  the  most  striking  analogy  to  the 
contagious  diseases.    The  name  ferment,  or  zymotic  diseases^  has 
foond  an  extensive  application  to  the  infectious  diseases.  The 
other  hypothesis,  also  possible,  is  that  of  a  contagium  vivum. 
Since  we  know  that  those  ferment  processes,  which  here  alone  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  are  designated  as  fer- 
mentations, in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  are  all  associated 
with  the  presence  and  multiplication  of  low  organisms,  the  theory 
of  fermentation  becomes  virtually  identical  with  the  theory  of  a 
tomiagium  vivum. 

Besides  the  capacity  for  propagation  possessed  by  the  disease- 
germ,  the  infectious  diseases  exhibit  still  other  peculiarities,  which 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  diseases;  these  peculiarities,  too, 
ire,  in  great  part,  of  such  a  kind  that  they  find  their  satisfactory 
explanation  in  the  theory  of  a  contagium  or  miasma,  vivum,  A 
peculiarity  of  the  infectious  diseases,  which  they  have  in  common 
vitk  the  poisons  proper,  or  intoxications,  but  by  which  they  also 
differ  in  the  most  marked  manner  from  all  other  diseases,  is  their 
9pseificneBs^  which  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  always,  and  under 
iD  circumstances,  a  given  kind  of  disease  is  solely  due  to  a  given 
kind  of  morbid  agent  or  cause.  Predisposing  causes  may  modify 
the  susceptibility  to,  and  determine  the  severity  of,  the  attack ;  the 
kind  of  disease  b  entirely  independent  of  them.  The  exciting 
nines  of  infectious  diseases  are  accordingly  of  a  specific  nature, 
tad  this  characteristic  is  quite  as  pronounced  as  in  plants  and 
animals.  As  it  b  impossible  for  a  donkey  to  be  foaled  by  a  mare, 
ao  it  b  just  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  scarlet  fever  or 
■lassies  from  infection  with  the  pobon  of  small-pox.  From  the 
jpedfioneas  of  infectious  diseases  we  reach  the  natural  coudxiaiou 
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that  they  never  originate  spontaneously,  but  are  dependent  upon  a 
transmission,  a  continued  propagation  of  the  disease-poison — ^a 
conclusion  which  is  very  far  from  being  generally  accepted,  as, 
perhaps,  the  majority  of  physicians  hold  the  view  that  certain 
infectious  diseases  can,  even  in  our  day,  originate,  so  to  speak, 
autochthonously.  Yet,  from  a  glance  at  the  errors  of  later  tiroes, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  continuous  propagation 
has  a  future  for  it,  and  that  at  some  time,  npt  very  far  distant,  it 
will  be  the  generally  accepted  axiom  for  all  infectious  diseases. 
Belief  in  the  equivocal  generation  of  parasites — a  law  that,  forty 
years  ago,  was  recognised  almost  universally — ^has  come  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  an  absurdity.  Not  a  very  long  time  ago  it 
was  almost  universally  accepted  that  merely  the  coincidence  of 
certain  especial  conditions  were  necessary  to  cause  the  autochtho- 
nous appearance  of  a  certain  infectious  disease.  In  more  recent 
times  the  standpoint  has  been  essentially  changed.  The  potency 
of  social  squalor,  decomposing  filth,  unfavourable  weather,  &c,  as 
factors  in  the  extension  of  infectious  diseases,  attributed  to  these 
causes,  is  not  questioned ;  on  the  contrary,  our  knowledge  of  it  has 
become  more  reliable  and  exact,  but  we  have  learned  that  the 
diseases  do  not  originate  in  this  way ;  we  have  gradually  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  where  the  specific  germ  of  the  disease 
exists  by  itself,  or  has  been  introduced,  that  those  anti-hygienie 
factors  become  active,  and  may  then  be  capable  of  occasioning  an 
enormous  extension  of  the  disease;  the  germ,  however,  is  not  pro- 
duced by  spontaneous  generation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  belonging  to  many,  but 
not  to  all,  infectious  diseases,  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  sin^e 
attack  of  the  disease,  successfully  surmounted,  bestows  an  absolute 
or  relative  immunity  from  it  for  a  certain  time,  or  even  for  the 
remainder  of  life.  This  fact  is  especially  true  in  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  variola,  vaccinia,  typhus,  and  yellow  fever.  The  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  immunity  has  not,  thus  far,  been  answered 
with  definitiveness.  The  theory  of  a  eontagium  vivum  afibrds  us 
certainly  the  best  means  of  explaining  such  remarkable  facts.  We 
have  here  to  do  with  a  ferment  process,  such  as  was  repeatedly 
alluded  to  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  If  yeast  be  placed  in  a 
fluid  containing  sugar,  fermentation  takes  place ;  but  when  all  the 
sugar  has  been  destroyed,  and  fermentation  is  complete,  it  cannot 
be  produced  again  by  a  further  addition  of  sugar;  the  fluid 
responds  no  longer  to  the  action  of  the  yeast. 
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The  division  and  classification  of  infectious  diseases  rest  upon 
an  etiological  basis,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  its  value  as  the  best  ultimate  foundation  for  classification 
in  these  diseasee.    The  most  important  and  most  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  exciting  morbid  agents,  is  the  division  of 
infectious  diseases  into  miasmatic  and  contagious.    JUiasm,  in  the 
original  and  broadest  sense,  is  the  name  for  any  material  contained 
in  the  air  that  can  produce  disease.    Later  the  term  miasm,  being 
brought  into  contradistinction  with  the  term  contagium,  was  used 
in  a  far  narrower  sense,  and  in  this  narrower  sense  it  is  now  solely 
employed.  It  is  usual  now  to  speak  of  contagium  as  a  specific  excitant 
of  disease,  which  originates  in  the  organism  suffering  from  the 
specific  disease;  while  miasm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  of  a 
specific  excitant  of  disease,  which  propagates  itself  outside  of,  and 
disconnected  from,  a  previously  diseased  organism.  Contagion 
can  be  conveyed  by  contact,  from  a  diseased  person  to  a  sound  one, 
prodace  the  disease  in  him,  and  then  again  reproduce  itself. 
Miasm  originates  from  without ;  taken  up  into  the  body  it  can  call 
a  specific  disease  into  action ;  but  it  cannot  spread  the  disease  any 
further  by  conveying  it  from  a  diseased  to  a  sound  person.  There 
ire  diseases  which  are  purely  contagious,  and  diseases  which  are 
purely  miasmatic.    Measles,  scarlet  fever,  variola,  vaccinia,  typhus, 
diphtheria,  glanders,  malignant  pustule,  rabies,  virulent  ulcers  and 
Uennorhoeas,  syphilis,  pyaemia,  and  puerperal  fever,  are  purely  con^ 
tagious.    In  all  these  diseases  the  poison  can  be  conveyed  from  one 
individual  to  another  by  direct  contact ;  it  can  also  follow  mediately 
from  instruments,  from  clothing,  through  third  persons,  and  in 
BHny  of  these  diseases  by  the  air.    Under  favouring  circumstances, 
many  contagions  can  retiun  their  vitality  and  power  of  infection 
for  a  long  time,  outside  of  the  organism  which  produced  them. 
But,  under  all  circumstances,  the  poison  has  no  special  stage  of 
development  to  pass  through  on  the  way  from  the  infecting  organism 
to  the  one  to  be  affected ;  but  at  the  time  of  infection  it  is  essen- 
tially in  the  same  condition  as  when  given  up  by  the  organism 
yielding  it.    ^Fhe  malarial  diseases  are  purely  miasmatic.    In  them 
the  morbid  poison  develops  itself  externally ;  its  reception  into  a 
idgher  organiam  is  not  necessary  for  its  reproduction,  and  therefore 
ii  something  accidental  for  the  life  of  the  morbid  poison;  within 
Ae  body  it  appears  to  vegetate  for  an  indefinite  time,  and,  indeed, 
•0  fitf  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  symptoms,  with  phases  of 
deretopment  that  follow  one  another  in  rhythm.   Thus  fax  \\>\iaa 
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not  been  known  that  the  germs,  reproduced  within  the  human 
system,  can  be  conveyed  to  other  men,  and  can  infect  them,  or  that 
they  can  again  escape  from  the  body  and  reproduce  themselves 
further.  But  besides  the  diseases  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
some  others,  whose  mode  of  extension  has  remained  in  total 
obscurity,  there  are  still  other  infectious  diseases  whose  mode  of 
extension  we  understand  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  state,  with 
certainty,  that  they  can  neither  be  reckoned  among  the  miasmatic 
nor  among  the  contagious  diseases,  in  the  sense  of  the  definition. 
Chief  among  these  are  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  pro- 
bably also  yellow  fever,  and  the  plague.  There  is  no  disease,  per- 
haps, if  we  except  only  vaccinia,  upon  which  so  much  has  been 
written  as  upon  cholera,  and  yet  opinions  as  to  the  first  and  most 
important  question — whether  it  is  contagious  or  not?  are  not  yet 
in  full  agreement.  Both  the  opponents  and  the  advocates  of  its 
contagiousness  appeal  to  facts  that  apparently  should  be  sufficient 
to  place  the  solution  of  the  question  beyond  doubt.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  cholera  is  seldom  conveyed  directly 
from  person  to  person.  Physicians  and  nurses  of  cholera  patients 
are  not  much  oftener  attacked  by  the  disease  than  other  persons. 
Inoculation  with  the  blood,  the  secretions,  and  the  excretions,  have 
yielded  negative  results.  A  French  physician  in  Warsaw,  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  scientific  zeal  so  far  as  to 
swallow  matter  that  had  been  vomited  by  cholera  patients,  did  not 
die  of  cholera.  On  the  other  hand,  innimierable  men  are  attacked 
by  cholera  without  having  touched,  or  even  seen  a  cholera  patient 
From  these  facts  numerous  observers  have  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  cholera  is  in  no  way  a  contagious  disease.  Opposed  to  thiB» 
however,  it  is  quite  as  firmly  settled  that  cholera  never  appears  in 
a  locality  without  having  been  transported  into  it  from  an  already 
infected  locality.  The  number  of  exact  observations  confirming  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  is  already  enormous,  though  in  some 
epidemics,  as  in  some  cases  of  disease,  it  is  natural  that  the  trans- 
portation should  not  have  been  proved,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  s 
physician,  in  our  day,  who  entertains  any  serious  thought  about  an 
autochthonous  origin  of  the  disease ;  his  doubts  refer  simply  to  the 
incomplete  establishment  of  the  facts.  Among  the  vast  amount  of 
data  which  show  that  cholera  only  originates  in  places  whither  it 
has  been  brought  by  traffic,  are  the  well-known  fkcts  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  cholera  epidemic,  it  never  happened  in  a  single 
instance  that  cholera  was  more  rapidly  conveyed  from  one  locality 
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to  another  than  a  man  could  travel  hy  the  ordinary  methods  of 
conveyance,  and  that  the  march  of  the  epidemic  always  follows  lines 
of  travel.    In  America  and  other  countries  separated  by  the  sea 
from  the  infected  parts,  cholera  has  never  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  always  in  the  ports  at  which 
ships  have  arrived  from  infected  districts.    These  facts  have  led  the 
majority  of  physicians  to  consider  cholera  as  an  exquisitely  con- 
tagious disease.    The  two  opposing  facts — that  cholera  is  not 
transmitted  from  person  to  person,  and  yet  can  only  be  occasioned 
in  healthy  individuals  through  the  medium  of  infected  ones,  can  be 
assimilated,  and  the  apparent  contradictions  almost  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  infectious  diseases 
advanced  to  be  correct.    The  tape-worm,  even,  cannot  be  trans- 
nutted  directly  from  one  person  to  another;  and  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  it  only  appears  under  this  form  after  it  has  passed 
through  a  certain  stage  of  development.    If  we  think  that  a  pro- 
oedore,  similar  to  what  we  know  with  sufficient  accuracy,  takes 
place  in  the  development  of  the  taania,  also  takes  place  in  the 
development  of  the  cholera-poison — that,  for  example,  the  organisms 
which  are  at  the  root  of  cholera  have,  in  their  reproduction,  to  pass 
through  two  stages  of  development,  the  one  outride  the  human 
body,  and  the  other  within ;  then  the  difficulty  which  envelops  the 
afiur  is  removed.    The  fresh  discharges  of  cholera  patients  contain 
these  organisms  in  the  stage  of  their  development  in  which,  if 
introduced  into  the  body  of  another,  they  do  not  reproduce  them- 
lelves  further,  and  can  cause  no  infection  with  cholera ;  before  they 
lie  again  capable  of  it  they  must  pass  through  another  stage  of 
development  outside  the  body.    This  occurs  when  the  discharges 
Miain  some  ^ime  stancUng,  but  particularly  when  they  come  in 
ooDtact  with  great  quantities  of  organic  substances  that  readily 
deeompose,  as  in  water-closets,  dung  heaps,  sewers,  or,  too,  in  the 
id  of  inhabited  localities  that  are  damp  and  rich  in  organic  dibris. 
la  this  stage  of  development  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
iaenMe  of  the  poison,  and  after  this  reproduction  it  is  again  in  a 
ooadttion  to  multiply  further  in  the  human  body  and  produce  the 
fisease.    Quite  analogous  conditions  occur  in  other  infectious 
diaaaeat  which  are  neither  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  miasmatic 
nr  IB  that  of  contagious  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  in  typhoid  fever, 
djjraentafyv  and  probably  also  in  yellow  fever,  and  the  plague, 
lypiioid  (aver  belongs  ta  the  miagmatic'eontagious  diseases;  the 
ikimt  is  aot  oontligkMis  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  \t  \a 
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never  transmitted  by  direct  contact.    It  is  not  purely  miasmatic, 
for  external  conditions  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  it.  The 
presence  of  a  person  suffering  from  the  disease,  or  of  substances 
derived  from  such  a  person,  is  necessary;  it  requires  the  presence 
of  the  specific  poison,  a  poison  which  is  introduced  and  not  developed 
spontaneously,  and  this  specific  poison  finding  an  appropriate  soil, 
produces  an  epidemic.    The  poison  is  propagated  continuously; 
it  travels  from  the  diseased  individual  to  the  localities  virhich  are 
favourable  for  its  growth  and  multiplication,  and  from  these 
localities  again  into  the  human  body.    There  are  the  same  grounds 
for  looking  for  the  poison  in  the  excrements  in  typhoid  fever  as  there 
are  in  cholera.    The  circumstance  that  physicians,  and  nurses,  and 
patients  in  the  same  wards,  are  seldom  attacked,  even  if  they  handle 
the  fresh  excrements,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  poison,  in  order  to 
become  active,  has  to  go  through  a  certain  stage  of  development 
outside  of  the  body.    This  development  can  take  place  if  the 
dejections  are  left  to  themselves,  as  in  dirty  linen ;  but  it  seems  to 
go  on  more  abundantly  if  the  dejections  are  collected  in  privies, 
sewers,  or  ground  already  saturated  with  organic  substances.  The 
typhoid  infection  can  be  produced  by  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the 
food  or  drink  we  swallow.    There  are  reliable  facts  to  prove  that 
infection  can  be  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  exhalations  firom 
privies,  sewers,  &c.,  in  which  the  typhoid  fever  exists.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  existence  of  infection  by  the  way  of 
inspiration,  does  not  imply  that  the  poison  is  a  gaseous  body.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  infectious  agents  consists 
of  minute  particles  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
inspiration  of  the  poison,  moreover,  does  not  imply  that  it  passes 
from  the  lungs  into  the  blood ;  it  is  equally  possible  that  it  passes 
through  the  pharynx  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  reason  why  most  persons  are  so  slow  to  believe  that  typhcnd 
fever  is  never  directly  transmitted  from  person  to  person  is,  that 
they  are  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  idea  of  a  relationsb^^ 
between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  Typhus  fever  is,  certainly,  a 
disease  which  can  serve  as  a  prototype  of  those  diseases  which  are 
directly  transmitted  from  person  to  person.  Whoever  touches,  or 
even  comes  near  to,  a  case  of  this  disease,  is  in  danger  of  contagion- 
For  this  reason  the  greater  number  of  the  physicians  and  atten- 
dants who  take  care  of  such  invalids  are  themselves  attacked  by  the 
disease.  In  Ireland,  in  the  year  1847,  no  less  than  500  m^cal 
men — about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number — sufifered  firom  typhnSf 
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and  of  these  127  died  (Murchison).    In  the  Crimean  war,  at  the 
height  of  the  epidemic  among  the  French,  out  of  840  attendants  in 
12  hospitals,  603  were  taken  sick  during  a  period  of  57  days;  more 
than  80  surgeons  died  of  the  disease  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
(Griesinger).    Niemeyer,  in  one  epidemic,  was  obliged  to  employ  a 
former  felon,  who  had  just  recovered  from  the  disease,  as  nurse, 
because  all  the  attendants  were  sick.    Similar  experiences  have 
occurred  in  all  the  epidemics  of  typhus  fever.    In  hospitals,  unless 
those  attacked  with  this  disease  are  strictly  isolated,  they  will  infect 
large  numbers  of  the  other  patients.    Entirely  different  from  all 
this  is  the  mode  of  propagation  of  typhoid  fever.    All  observers, 
without  exception,  are  at  least  of  accord  that,  in  comparison  with 
the  contagion  of  typhus,  that  of  typhoid  fever  is  very  slight,  and 
that  direct  contagion  from  person  to  person  is  not  the  rule  in  the 
latter  disease.    From  a  long  experience,  says  Professor  Lieber- 
meister,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  go  still  farther,  and  to  assert  that  the 
opinion  that  typhoid  fever  can  be  purely  contagious,  and  can  be 
tnnsmitted  directly  from  person  to  person,  is  not  founded  on 
actual  observation.    Such  an  opinion  is  only  a  relic  of  the  past 
time,  when  the  proper  distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever  was  not  made,  and  when  whatever  was  proved  of  the  one 
feease  was  supposed  to  be  partly  true  of  the  other.  Typhoid  fever, 
in  reality,  is  never  directly  transmitted  from  person  to  person. 
There  are,  indeed,  often  enough  cases  in  which  one  could  suppose  a 
direct  contagion ;  but  a  closer  observation  shows  that  the  assumption 
of  another  way  of  infection — the  existence  of  a  focus  of  infection 
connected  with  local  causes — is  not  only  possible,  but  usually  more 
probable.    In  addition,  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
pmhility  of  infection  by  direct  contact  can  safely  be  excluded. 

On  tJis  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever, — The  observations  of  Pro- 
hmm  Liebermeister,  who  is  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at 
Tobingen,  will  be  read  with  interest  in  this  country,  which  prides 
ilrff  on  its  reputation  for  clinical  celebrity — the  more  so,  perhaps, 
H  they  suggest  lines  of  treatment  which  are  certainly  more  decisive 
4bd  have  been  hitherto  generally  adopted  here.  As  to  prophy- 
kiia,  we  are  already  familiar  with  a  good  many  examples  of  what 
prophylactic  measures  can  accomplish  in  the  prevention  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  will 
toon  be  greatly  extended.  Properly  speaking,  the  study  and 
fnoCment  of  prophylactic  measures  belong  to  the  domain  of  Public 
Bjpeney  or  State  Medicine,  and  typhoid  fever  is  one  o{  IYvq 
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diseases  best  calculated  to  test  the  efficacy  of  whatever  precautionary 
enactments  may  emanate  from  that  source.    As  to  specific  treatment 
for  typhoid  fever  there  is  none  as  yet  discovered ;  yet  inasmuch  as 
typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  which  is  generated  by  a  specific  poison, 
the  supposition  that  a  specific  antidote  might  exist,  and  the  coo- 
sequent  search  for  the  same,  are  not  as  absurd  as  people  thought 
them  during  that  period  when  all  therapeutic  Mrisdom  was  supposed 
to  have  culminated  in  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment.    But  we 
certainly  have  a  right  to  demand  that  in  this  search  for  specifics,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  scientific  investigations,  due  caution  and  good 
judgment  be  used.    The  opposite  of  this  has  so  often  been  the 
case,  so  many  articles  have  been  heralded  as  specifics,  because  some 
one  had  treated  a  few  patients  with  them  who  did  not  happen  to 
die,  that  every  claim  of  the  kind  is  received  with  a  certain  degree 
of  justifiable  scepticism.    The  fever  cannot  be  aborted  by  the  use  of 
quinine  and  digitalis,  as  was  claimed  in  France,  nor  by  quinine  alone, 
even  when  given  in  very  large  and  frequent  doses.    Prof  Lieber- 
meister's  experience,  at  least  after  treating  more  than  1,500  cases 
with  quinine  in  doses  that  would  formerly  have  been  considered  as 
dangerous  to  life,  gives  no  results  that  would  indicate  any  specific 
influence  of  this  drug  over  typhoid  fever,  nor  any  power  to  cut  tbe 
fever  short  at  any  stage.    The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  cold-water  treatment.    At  the  same  time,  he  considers  that 
quinine,  digitalis,  and  the  abstraction  of  heat  by  cold  baths,  are 
among  the  most  important  antipyretic  agencies,  and  are  indbpen- 
sable  to  the  effective  treatment  of  the  fever.     In  regard  to 
symptomatic  treatment^  he  contrasts  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  acute  disease  with  that  possessed  by  the  ancient 
physicians.    We  know  that  even  under  purely  expectant  treatment, 
acute  diseases  run  their  regular  course,  and  in  due  time  terminate 
spontaneously.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  use  specific  remedies  when- 
ever we  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such ;  but  when, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  do  not  exist,  we 
do  not,  on  that  account,  feel  as  if  therapeutics  could  render  us  no 
aid.    The  disease  will  come  to  an  end  without  any  of  our  assistance, 
but  the  special  business  of  the  physician  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
patient  outlives  the  disease.    And  this  duty  can  often  be  accom- 
plished by  the  application  of  symptomatic  treatment,  in  its  wider 
sense,  as  well  as  through  dietetic  regulations.    On  the  one  hand, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  the  usual  incidents  of  the  disease,  if  they 
abow  a  tendency  to  grow  especially  burdensome  or  dangerous,  as 
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well  as  any  suspicious  accidental  developments,  are  held  within 
check,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  weakened  in  their  power;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  strive  to  maintain  the  patient  in  such  a 
condition  that  he  shall  be  able  to  offer  the  longest  and  the  strongest 
resistance  to  deleterious  influences  of  which  the  constitution  is  capable. 
Our  endeavour  is  no  longer,  like  that  of  the  mariners  of  old,  to 
appease  the  fury  of  the  storm-god  by  offerings  and  by  prayer ;  it  is 
enough  for  us  if  we  keep  our  good  craft  seaworthy,  and  steer  her 
safe  'mid  rocks  and  quicksands ;  the  storm  will  cease  without  our 
bidding  when  once  its  fury  is  spent. 

Antipyretic  Treatment. — By  far  the  greater  ilumber  of  those  who 
succumb  to  typhoid  fever  die  from  the  effects,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  fever-heat.  If  we  could  guard  our  patients  against  the 
deleterious  influences  of  excessive  animal  heat,  typhoid  fever  would 
no  more  belong  to  the  specially  dangerous  diseases.  The  danger 
from  the  fever,  in  typhoid  fever,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
dan^r  from  consumption  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  due  to  increased 
combustion.  The  condition  of  the  cadaver,  after  death  from  this 
£sease,  must  convince  any  one  that  the  wasting  of  tissue  has  not 
come  anywhere  near  the  point  where  it  is  dangerous  to  life.  The 
true  danger  consists  in  the  deleterious  in  fluence  of  a  high  temperature 
on  the  tissues^  by  means  of  which  necrobiosis  of  the  same  is  brought 
tbout,  manifesting  itself,  anatomically,  as  parenchymatous  dege- 
neration. Paralysis  of  the  heart  is  the  first  in  order  among  the 
conditions  to  be  feared ;  second  in  order  is  paralysis  of  the  brain ; 
ind  third  in  the  category  come  disturbances  in  other  organs.  The 
physician's  task  is  to  prevent  the  dangerous  consequences  of  an 
derated  temperature,  and  to  treat  the  fever  before  these  conse- 
(nences  have  ensued.  It  is  a  poor  excuse  for  the  physician,  whose 
patient  dies  during  the  third  week  of  typhoid  fever  from  sudden 
panlysis  of  the  heart,  to  justify  his  hitherto  expectant  treatment 
with  the  declaration  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  alarming  symptoms  had 
ippeared,  and  no  indications  for  active  interference  had  been  present, 
If  he  had  observed  and  known  the  significance  of  the  tem{)erature, 
he  would  have  foreseen  the  evil,  and  might  have  prevented  it.  The 
Kveral  methods  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  lower  the  abnormal 
taoperatare,  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  antipyretic 
treatment.  Indnded  under  this  term  are  the  direct  cooling  of  the 
body  by  the  energetic  withdrawal  of  its  heat,  and  the  various 
dietetic  and  medidnal  regulations  and  prescriptions  whereby  the 
production  of  heat  can  be  limited.    The  first  result  is  accompUslied 
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by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the  cold-water  treatment,  which  was 
first  sjstematised  and  used  in  febrile  afiections,  according  to  certain 
clear  indications  by  James  Currie,  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    His  method,  which  consisted  in  cold  affusions 
frequently  repeated,  was  especially  employed  in  typhoid  fever,  but 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.    The  writings  of  E.  Brand,  in  Stettin, 
"  On  the  Hydrotherapy  of  Typhoid  Fever,"  which  appeared  in  1861, 
gave  the  first  stimulus  to  the  energetic  pioneer-work  of  such  men 
as  Bartels  and  Jiirgensen.    From  the  work  of  Jiirgensen  it  appeared 
that  if  the  withdrawal  of  heat  from  the  body  was  to  be  followed 
by  any  marked  results,  it  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  rose  above  a  certain  point ;  and  also  that  patients 
endured  this  repeated  withdrawal  of  heat  without  experiencing  any 
bad  effect.    It  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  entirely  immaterial  in  what 
way  the  abstraction  of  heat  is  accomplished,  provided  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  caloric  is  actually  withdrawn  from  the  body.    On  the 
whole  those  means  will  be  found  preferable  which  achieve  the 
desired  result  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  Cold 
affusions  have  much  less  effect,  according  to  direct  calorimetrks 
observations,  than  baths  of  the  same  temperature  and  duration, 
but  they  are  much  pleasanter  to  the  patient.    Cold  sponging^  even 
with  ice- water,  seems  to  have  but  a  very  slight  cooling  power, 
though  it  may  be  made  of  some  effect  by  frequent  repetition. 
Local  abstractions  of  heat^  as  by  cold  compresses,  ice-bags,  &c., 
have  no  influence  to  speak  of  on  the  general  heat  of  the  body.  But 
the  local  effect  of  ice-bags  is  often  of  great  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  by  their  long-continued  application  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
or  on  the  bead,  we  may  accomplish  a  local  lowering  of  heat  to  a 
certain  depth,  and  thus  protect  these  organs,  to  some  degree,  from 
the  disturbing  influences  of  fever.    By  means  of  cold  drinks,  the 
swallowing  of  ice,  cold  injections,  &c.,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  lowered  to  about  the  extent  of  the  warmth  required  to  melt  and 
warm  these  articles  themselves.    The  effect  of  such  abstraction  of 
heat,  though  not  very  great,  still  has  this  advantage — that  no  audi 
compensatory  increase  in  the  production  of  heat  follows  these 
internal  means  as  there  does  the  cooling  of  the  external  surface.  A 
frequent  repetition  of  cold  drinks,  &c.,  so  far  as  it  is  not  burdensome 
to  the  patient,  is,  therefore,  earnestly  to  be  recommended. 

As  a  rule,  in  somewhat  severe  cases,  Professor  Liebermeister  has 
the  temperature  taken  every  two  hours,  day  and  night.  Whenever 
the  temperature  in  the  rectum  reaches  103^,  or  in  the  axilla  102' ft 
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a  cold  bath  Is  given.    As  a  matter  of  course,  however,  individual 
peculiarities  must  be  taken  into  consideration.    In  children,  or  in 
persons  whom  one  has  reason  to  suppose  capable  of  great  resistance 
to  the  influence  of  heat,  the  temperature  which  calls  for  the  bath 
may  be  placed  higher,  say  at  104®  in  the  rectum,  or  103®  in  the 
anlla.    Above  all  things  it  is  important  for  the  physician  to  fre^ 
himself  from  the  delusion  that  anything  essential  can  be  accom- 
plished by  one  bath  or  by  a  few  baths.    If  the  disease  is  obstinate, 
the  interior  of  the  body  is  but  very  little  cooled  down  by  a  single 
bath,  and  that  for  but  a  very  short  time.    For  adult  patients  the 
foll-length  cold  bath  of  68°  Fah.,  or  lower,  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
8ame  water  can  be  used  for  several  successive  baths  for  the  same 
patient;  the  bath-tub  remains  standing  full,  and  the  water,  repre- 
senting about  the  temperature  of  the  room,  answers  the  purpose^ 
without  change.    The  duration  of  the  bath  should  be  about  ten 
minutes,  if  prolonged  much  beyond  that  it  becomes  unpleasant  to 
the  patient,  and  may  even  prove  a  damage  to  him.    If  feeble  per- 
sons are  much  affected  by  the  bath,  remaining  cold  and  collapsed 
for  a  long  time,  the  duration  should  be  reduced  to  seven,  or  even 
to  five  minutes.    Immediately  after  the  bath  the  patient  should 
kive  rest ;  he  is,  therefore,  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  and  put  to 
bed  (which  may  with  advantage  be  warmed,  especially  at  the  foot), 
lightly  covered,  and  given  a  glass  of  wine.    In  dealing  with  very 
[    feeble  patients,  one  may  begin  with  baths  of  a  higher  temperature, 
•iy  75®,  although,  of  course,  these  will  produce  less  effect.  In 
^eiy  severe  cases  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  baths  every  two  hours, 
•0  that  twelve  baths  are  given  every  twenty-four  hours.    In  some 
instances  that  have  occurred  in  the  hospital  at  Basle,  the  number 
of  baths  required  by  a  |)atient  during  his  entire  illness  has  exceeded 
two  hondrcNi !    These  were,  certainly,  obstinate  attacks,  in  which 
Ae  intense  fever  would  undoubtedly  have  caused  death  had  any 
leu  energetic  means  been  adopted.   In  the  majority  of  instances, 
cq^ecially  if  antipyretic  drugs  are  administered  at  the  same  time, 
fcnr  to  eight  baths  per  diem  will  be  found  sufficient,  with  forty  to 
■ixtyin  the  aggregate.    The  majority  of  patients  find  the  cold 
htths  decidedly  disagreeable,  no  little  persuasion  and  some  autho- 
ritj  on  the  port  of  the  physician  being  required  to  induce  them  to 
iufamit  thereto  as  often  as  it  is  necessary.    But  even  in  private 
fnctioe  the  patients  and  their  friends  are  soon  convinced  of  the 
hoefitt  derived  from  this  method,  and  there  is  then  no  further 
oppoiitimi  to  ita  nae.   In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  thern 
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was  no  such  fever  present  as  positively  to  demand  the  measure, 
patients  have  often  begged  for  permission  to  take  a  cold  bath, 
because  they  still  feel  uncomfortably  warm.    Hcmorrhagi  from  the 
bowels  constitutes  one  of  the  contra-indiecUiona  to  the  use  of  ookl 
baths.    It  is  possible  that  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  internal 
organs,  caused  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  may  increase  the  tendency 
to  hssmorrhage ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  moving  of  the  body,  be  it 
active  or  passive,  connected  with  the  taking  of  a  bath,  is  injurious. 
The  same  thing,  of  course,  holds  true  to  a  still  greater  degree,  in 
case  of  perforation  of  the  bowele.    Menstruation  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  contra-indication,  except  when  there  is  no  danger  in 
the  case;  if  the  fever  is  considerable,  and  does  not  readily  yield  to 
other  means,  the  baths  are  continued.    Pneumonia,  hypostatic 
congestion,  and  the  like,  offer  no  reason  for  suspending  the  baths; 
the  hypostatic  troubles  sometimes  disappear  under  their  use.  An 
important  contra-indication,  however,  is  found  in  the  existence  of  a 
high  degree  of  weakness  of  the  heart's  action.    When  the  force  of 
the  circulation  is  so  reduced  that  the  surface  of  the  body  is  coM 
while  the  interior  is  very  hot,  there  is  no  hope  whatever  that  a  further 
cooling  of  the  surface  will  make  any  difference  to  the  interior;  it  is 
much  more  to  be  feared  that  by  such  m^ans  the  peripheral  circulation 
would  be  still  more  obstructed.    In  some  cases  the  extreme  obstinacj 
of  the  fever,  which  occasionally  resists  the  most  systematic  use  of 
baths,  and,  furthermore,  the  circumstance  that  some  patients  cannot 
bear  a  sufficiently  frequent  repetition  of  them,  or  that  oonti*' 
indications  to  their  use  may  exist,  combine  to  necessitate  the 
employment  of  other  means  which  may  aid  in  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.    Amongst  the  medicines  having  this  effect 
the  most  prominent  are  quinine,  digitalis,  and  veratrum. 

In  reference  to  the  comparative  efficacy  of  cold  baths  and  qni* 
nine.  Professor  Liebermeister  says  the  fact  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  high  estimate  that  he  places  upon  the  cold-water  treatment,  and 
his  positive  conviction  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  treat  a  severe  ctJ» 
of  typhoid  fever  without  the  systematic  abstraction  of  heat  (unletf 
there  were  complications  present  that  forbade  it),  yet  if  he  were 
forced  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  adopting  only  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  means — cold  water  or  quinine — ^he  should,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  choose  the  latter.  The  well-known  fact  thftt  • 
high  fever,  which  prevents  complete  periodical  intermissions,  is  ietf 
dangerous  than  a  milder  fever  which  is  continuous,  or  shows  only 
slight  remissions,  must  lead  us,  in  the  use  of  antipyretic  remedies) 
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also  to  strive  for  the  production  of  as  complete  an  intermission  as 
possible.    He  does  not  consider  the  effect  of  a  dose  of  quinine  as 
entirely  satisfactory  unless  it  reduces  the  temperature  to  nearly  the 
normal  standard,  that  is,  to  100'5°  in  the  rectum.    If  this  is  not 
done  by  the  first  dose  he  increases  the  next  one.    If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  first  dose  reduces  the  warmth  to  98*5®,  or  below — a  not 
Tery  uncommon  occurrence— then  the  next  dose  is  diminished.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  same  dose  will  effect  a  greater 
Ml  of  temperature  later  in  the  disease  than  it  will  in  the  second 
week.    Such  a  complete  intermission  will  be  brought  about  most 
leadily  if  the  dose  of  quinine  is  given  at  nightfall,  so  that  the  morn- 
ing remission  and  the  effect  of  the  quinine  will  come  together.  It 
IB  also  better  for  the  patient  than  if  the  dose  were  given  in  the 
morning,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  it  might  modify  the  exacerbation  of 
fever,  but  could  not  bring  about  a  complete  intermission.  During 
that  period  of  the  disease  when  the  fever  already  spontaneously 
nanifests  a  tendency  to  strong  remissions,  or  even  to  complete  in- 
tttmissions,  quinine  is  much  less  indicated  than  during  the  con- 
tinuous or  sub-continuous  stage.    Its  favourable  effect  depends 
chiefly  on  its  power  to  produce  a  temporary  intermission  of  fever; 
where  such  already  exists,  this  precise  indication  is  no  longer  pre- 
iCDt   And  the  power  of  the  drug  to  control  passing  exacerbations 
of  fever  is  much  less  certain.    To  adults,  Professor  Liebermeister 
VBoally  gives  from  22  to  45  grains  of  the  sulphate  or  the  muriatjs 
of  qmnia.    He  finds  the  action  of  the  two  salts  in  equal  doses  to 
be  alike.    Thit  dose  must  positively  be  taken  within  the  space  of  half 
m  houTy  or,  at  the  most^  an  hour.    He  usually  lets  them  take  a 
powder  of  7^  grains  every  ten  minutes  until  the  desired  amount  is 
Uken.    Somedmes  it  is  preferable  to  administer  the  salt  in  solution, 
with  an  add,  but  he  has  found  it  just  as  effective  when  given  in 
I    powder.    It  is  useless  to  expect  the  full  benefit  of  this  dose  to 
I    ifpear,  if  the  dose  is  divided  and  its  administration  extended  over 
>  longer  time.    Quinine  is  expelled  from  the  body  rather  rapidly  in 
I   the  urine;  and  so,  in  the  administration  of  broken  doses,  there  is 
I  lover  a  time  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  is  brought  to  bear  at 
I  oiee.  Even  if  one  gives  a  much  larger  amount  of  it,  distributed 
I  over  half  a  day  or  a  day,  there  is  often  hardly  any  effect  perceptible 
I  m  tin  temperatnre  of  the  body.    On  the  other  hand,  he  never 
I  4o«B  the  doae  to  be  repeated  in  less  than  24  hours,  and,  as  a  rule, 
^  BOl  give  it  again  oiider  two  days. 
A  foil  doae  of  quinine,  such  as  is  spoken  of  above,  usually  ^to^ 
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duces  a  loud  ringing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  and  partial  deafness;  if 
these  conditions  were  present  before,  they  are  greatly  aggravated. 
Very  large  doses  may  even  bring  about  a  state  similar  to  that  of 
drunkenness,  with  unsteadiness  of  motion,  weakness  and  trembling 
in  the  extremities,  and  a  decided  feeling  of  discomfort.    These  last 
manifestations  are  less  frequent  with  sick  than  with  well  subjects. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  falls  materially,  sometimes  to  the 
normal  standard,  and  soon  afterwards  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
diminishes,  and  all  the  other  disturbances  dependent  on  the  increase 
of  heat  are  modified.    The  decline  of  temperature  usually  begins 
a  few  hours  after  taking  the  medicine,  and  die  minimum  is  reached 
from  6  to  12  hours  after;  then  it  begins  gradually  to  rise  again,  bat 
usually  remains  somewhat  lower  than  before,  even  as  late  as  the 
second  day.    There  are  still,  observes  Professor  Liebermeister,  a 
good  many  physicians  who  have  a  sort  of  dread  of  these  large  doses 
of  quinine.    Where  a  dose  of  30  grains  is  indicated,  they  give  15, 
and  then  try  to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  repeating  it  oftener— 
say  every  day  or  twice  a  day.    No  sufficient  and  satisfactory  result 
need  be  looked  for  from  such  a  method.    He  has  given  quinine  in 
large  doses  to  at  least  1,500  typhoid  fever  patients,  besides  hun- 
dreds of  patients  with  pneumonia  and  other  diseases.    The  number 
of  single  doses,  of  1  scruple  to  45  grains,  which  he  has  ordered  in 
hospital  and  private  practice,  probably  amounts  to  10,000,  and  in 
no  single  case  has  he  seen  any  permanent  injury  follow  which  could 
justly  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  quinine.    Some  other  phy- 
sicians, as  for  instance,  Jiirgensen,  have  even  exceeded  the  dose  of 
45  grains,  which  has  hitherto  been  Professor  Liebermeister's  maxi- 
mum, without  observing  any  bad  effects.    Of  course  the  use  of 
quinine  in  large  doses,  like  the  use  of  any  other  powerful  agent, 
demands  care  and  circumspection.   If  one  is  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  individuality  of  the  patient  and  the  disease,  and  if 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  impending,  it  is  well  to  begin  with 
a  small  dose — say  20  grains;  if  this  proves  insufficient  it  must 
be  increased  next  time.     Quinine  has  often  been  declared  to 
be  ineffective,  because  the  temperature  of  the  patient,  although 
reduced  for  a  while,  soon  rises  nearly  to  its  former  height.  Such 
an  objection  is  appropriate  only  for  him  who  either  expect* 
a  specific  effect  from  the  drug,  or  supposes  it  can  work  miracles* 
A  great  advantage  belonging  to  the  use  of  quinine  is  that  it 
obviates  the  necessity  for  the  so  frequent  use  of  cold  baths;  and 
with  the  patients  who  object  strongly  to  the  baths,  it  ia  worth  a 
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great  deal  to  be  able  to  omit  them  for  a  whole  day  sometimes,  and 
to  discontinue  them  altogether  at  an  earlier  period.    If,  on  account 
of  intestinal  haemorrhage,  or  for  any  other  reason,  baths  have  to  be 
stopped,  the  quinine  can  usually  be  continued.    In  hemorrhage 
from  the  bowels.  Prof.  Liebermeister  is  in  the  habit  of  giving 
quinine  in  solution  with  tincture  of  opium.    Finally,  quinine  is 
sometimes  very  manifestly  the  means  of  saving  life  in  patients  who 
already  have  a  high  degree  of  cardiac  weakness,  and  in  whom  the 
baths  are  therefore  contra-indicated,  or  are  no  longer  effective. 
He  has  repeatedly  seen  patients  recover,  as  the  result  of  a  quinine 
remission,  the  frequency  of  whose  pulse  was  already  excessive,  and 
the  Burfiu^e  of  the  body  cool.    The  subsequent  course  of  the 
disease  in  some  of  these  showed  that  the  fever  was  not  particularly 
obsdnate,  and  that  life  was  thus  desperately  endangered  only 
because  nothing  had  been  done  to  combat  the  fever.    The  great 
repugnance  of  some  patients  to  this  drug,  and  the  fact  that  its 
administration  by  the  mouth  is  sometimes  followed  by  vomiting, 
makes  some  other  method  of  applying  the  remedy  at  times  desir* 
able.   Experiments  with  the  hypodermic  injection  of  quinine  have 
proyed  that  the  small  doses,  which  alone  can  be  administered  that 
way,  produce  but  a  very  slight  effect.    The  best  substitute  for  the 
Ofdinary  method  is  to  give  quinine  injections  into  the  rectum,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  opium.    Given  in  this  way  the 
drug  exerts  an  influence  almost  as  promptly  as  when  taken  into  the 
atODiach.    Quinine  produces  equally  good  results  in  children  as  in 
adults.    In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  antipyretic  results,  it  is 
oeoessary,  according  to  Hagenbach,  to  administer  large  doses,  as 
follows: — For  children  under  two  years  old,  10  to  15  grains;  for 
thote  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five,  15  grains;  for  those 
between  six  and  ten  years  of  age,  15  to  23  grains ;  and  for  those 
between  eleven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  23  to  31  grains.  Under 
the  use  of  smaller  doses  the  effects  are  often  unnoticeable  or  doubt- 
fid;  and  Hagenbach,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  is  inclined 
vatber  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  doses. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  tlie  antipyretic  effect  desired  can 
he  folly  attained  by  the  use  of  cold  baths,  and  quinine  in  suitable 
^oiea.  But  occauonally  the  fever  is  of  such  obstinacy  that 
idditionml  antipyretic  medication  has  to  be  employed.  The  use  of 
'yite&i  waa  first  especially  advocated  by  Wunderlich,  and  after- 
^vds adopted  by  Thomas,  Ferber,  and  others.  When  employing 
%tali8  for  its  antipyretic  effect,  Prof.  Liebermeister  always  usea 
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it  in  substance — ^that  is,  in  powder  or  in  pills,  as  this  form  is  iar 
more  reliable  than  an  infusion.  The  entire  dose  is  much  smaller 
when  given  in  substance  than  when  the  less  effective  infusion  is 
used.  He  usually  gives  from  11  to  22  grains,  extended  over  a 
period  of  about  thirty-six  hours.  In  particularly  severe  and 
obstinate  cases,  where  a  sufficient  lowering  of  temperature  cannot 
be  attained  by  quinine  alone,  this  can  usually  be  accomplished  by 
the  combined  use  of  quinine  and  digitalis.  The  above-named  dose 
of  digitalis  should  be  given  gradually  during  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  and  should  be  followed  by  a  full  dose  (30  to  45 
grains)  of  quinine.  If  one  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  complete 
intermission  in  this  way,  it  will  probably  be  practicable  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end  again  by  means  of  quinine  alone.  Digitalis  is 
only  to  be  used  in  those  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  there  is  no 
considerable  degree  of  cardiac  weakness,  where  the  pulse  is  not  yet 
extremely  frequent,  or,  at  least,  is  still  pretty  strong.  The  rule 
for  its  application  is  just  the  opposite  to  what  it  is  in  disease  of  the 
heart — in  typhoid  fever  the  more  frequent  the  pulse  the  less  ifl 
di^talis  indicated.  The  impending  paralysis  of  the  heart  is  not 
prevented  by  the  use  of  this  drug,  but  seems  rather  to  be  favoured 
thereby.  No  special  harm  is  done,  in>  patients  with  powerful  action 
of  the  heart,  if  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  causes  nausea  and 
vomiting ;  of  course  the  medicine  must  then  be  stopped. 

Wherever  the  antipyretic  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  has  been 
carried  out  with  proper  system,  it  has  yielded  most  uncommonlj 
good  results.  In  the  hospital  at  Kiel,  under  Jurgensen,  the 
mortality  among  typhoid-fever  patients  has  been  reduced  from 
15-^^  per  cent,  to  3^  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  hospital  at  Basle,  under 
Liebermeister,  a  mortality  of  27  per  cent.,  under  indifferent, 
expectant,  or  symptomatic  treatment;  and  of  16  per  cent.,  under 
incomplete  antipyretic  treatment,  stands  opposed  to  a  mortality  of 
8  per  cent.,  under  systematic  antipyretic  treatment. 

In  his  observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Incidents,  Complicar 
tions,  and  Sequelae,  and  on  Dietetic  Treatment,  Prof.  Liebermaetcr 
does  not  advance  any  suggestions  unknown  in  this  country,  where 
the  practical  management  of  this  disease  has  been  so  long  and  90 
carefully  studied  by  those  who  have  had  large  opportunities 
doing  so. 

In  the  essay  on  "  Typhus  Fever,"  Prof  Lebert  observes  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patient,  independent  of  complications,  is,  at  the  beat, 
expectant,  as  in  typhoid  fever  and  acute  diseases  generally ;  and  h^ 
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insists  more  than  once  upon  the  most  careful  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion, for  cold  is  much  less  to  be  feared  than  bad  air.    Quiet  is  to 
be  maintiuned.    As  the  nursing  is  exhaustive,  experienced  nurses 
should  be  obtained.    Cool  drinks  in  abundance,  water,  lemonade, 
carbonic  acid  water,  particularly  that  which  has  been  made  with 
distilled  watei*;  and  every  three  hours  he  gives  milk,  broth,  or 
small  quantities  of  weak  soup.    Cold  sponging  is  rather  pleasant 
than  usefiil.    Cold  baths,  at  about  65^  Fahr.,  may  be  repeated  day 
and  night,  as  often  as  the  temperature  rises  above  102^*2  Fahr. ; 
these  are  not  only  well  borne,  but  meet  with  no  opposition  from 
the  patient  as  soon  as  a  few  have  been  taken.    Great  relief  is  thus 
obtained  in  the  severe  cases  with  high  fever,  and  a  more  favourable 
result  is  induced ;  the  patients  sleep  better,  and  the  thoracic  and 
intestinal  symptoms  are  usually  not  aggravated.    At  the  same 
time  the  question  of  the  general  utility  of  cold  baths  in  typhus  fever 
cannot  be  decided,  owing  to  insufficient  material.    Lebert  thinks  it 
probable,  from  the  decidedly  favourable  results  of  cold  baths  in 
typhoid  fever,  that  this  method  will  become  universally  adopted  in 
typhus  fever.    Cold  baths,  or  bags  of  ice  applied  to  the  head,  are 
lueful  in  headache.    Drugs,  as  such,  he  considers  unnecessary,  but 
gives  them  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  patients  and  their  friends.    He  is 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  from  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  mixed  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and 
one  ounce  of  raspberry  syrup,  of  which  mixture  a  tablespoonful  is 
to  be  taken  every  two  hours.    Cold-water  injections  readily  relieve 
constipation.    Where  the  strength  rapidly  fails,  stimulants  and 
excitants  are  to  be  earliei:  employed,  and  more  freely  than  in 
typhoid  fever.    Best  of  all  is  good  old  wine,  to  be  given  three  or 
finir  times  daily  in  doses  of  one  or  several  tablespoonfuls.  Ethereal 
QQxtores — ^ammonium  carbonate,  water  of  ammonia,  with  alcohol 
and  oil  of  anise,  camphor,  musk,  in  substance  or  tincture,  are  to 
be  nsed  as  in  typhoid  fever.    Where  there  is  extreme  restlessness, 
twarm  bath  often  proves  efficacious,  either  alone  or  followed  by  a 
cold  douche.    Large  doses  of  quinine — 15  to  30  grains — are  to  be 
cmpbyed  only  when  the  fever  is  very  intense,  and  cold  baths 
eumot  be  used.   Where  the  thoracic  symptoms  are  marked,  an 
i&funon  of  ipecacuanha  with  water  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  oil  of 
iiuie  may  be  given.    Small  doses  of  opium  or  morphine  may  be 
pRicribed  for  the  exhausting  wakefulness  during  convalescence. 
When  the  improvement  has  &irly  begun,  a  more  nourishing  diet 
I    ^^kSA  gradually  be  obtained,  but  care  should  be  taken  agamal  ^ay 
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loading  of  the  stomach,  or  error  in  diet.  It  must  also  be  seen  t 
that  the  patients  do  not  return  to  their  employment  or  work  befoi 
their  strength  is  thoroughly  restored. 

The  elaborate  article,  by  Prof.  Lebert,  on  Cholera  Europoea  an 
Asiatica,  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  study,  and  will  be  noticed  i 
a  subsequent  number  of  the  Journal. 

Arthur  Wynne  Foot. 


On  Diseases  of  the  Sldn,  including  the  Exanthemata.  B 
Ferdinand  Hebra,  M.D.,  and  Moriz  Kaposi,  M.D.  Vo 
IV.  Translated  and  edited  by  Waren  Tat,.  F.R.C.S.  Th 
New  Sydenham  Society,  London.    1875.    Pp.  247. 

The  fomrth  volume,  which  is  wholly  written  by  Kaposi,  is  occi 
pied  with  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  classes  of  nei 
growths.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  peculiar  nodula 
disease  of  the  nose,  termed  rhinoscleroma,  which  was  described  fo 
the  first  time  in  1870  by  Hebra  and  Kaposi,  and  although  up  t 
this  date  these  authors  have  seen  in  all  fifteen  eases,  we  are  no 
aware  that  the  disease  has  yet  been  recognised  by  Englrah  writen 
Considerable  difficulty  accompanies  its  diagnosis  from  syphiliti 
nodules,  keloid,  and  epithelioma,  and  the  only  plans  of  treatmen 
attended  with  success  are  excision  and  the  destruction  of  the  new 
growth  by  means  of  caustics. 

The  article  on  lupus  is  very  full*,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  treatment  is  carefully  and  elaborately 
worked  out.  For  various  reasons,  nitrate  of  silver  in  stick  is 
regarded  as  the  remedy  par  excellence  m  the  treatment  of  lupus,  and 
we  fancy  that  it  does  not  require  a  wide  experience  to  endorse  the 
aptness  of  the  following  remarks : — 

''In  truth,  the  treatment  of  lupus  is  by  no  means  easy.  A  mere 
mnemonical  acquaintance  with  the  numerous  remedies  and  plans  of 
treatment  enumerated  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  so 
obstinate  a  malady.  A  physician  must  have  a  large  experience,  and 
exercise  professional  and  natural  judgment,  in  order  to  be  able  to  choose 
the  right  remedy  at  the  right  moment,  and  to  proceed  cautiously  at  one 
time,  and  act  energeticaUy  at  another." 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEAKLY  EEPOKTS. 


REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH.' 

By  Charles  A.  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.L, 
L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I- ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and *Hygiene  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  Analyst  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  &c. 

SANITARY  ANALYSIS  OF  WATER. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  recent  Public  Health  Acts  for  England 
And  Ireland,  greatly  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject 
of  water-supplies  of  towns,  and  even  of  rural  districts.  There 
appears  to  be  a  general  desire  amongst  medical  officers  of  health  to 
Ittve  the  various  sources  of  water  within  their  districts  examined, 
and  the  quality  of  the  liquid  tested  by  analysis.  We  venture  to 
assert  that  for  the  one  analysis  of  water  made — say  five  years  ago — 
there  are  now,  at  least,  a  dozen  performed.  In  very  few  cases  are 
the  examinations  of  water  conducted  by  the  medical  officer  himself; 
he  merely  recommends  that  his  sanitary  authority — rural  or  urban, 
as  the  case  may  be — should  submit  the  waters  used  by  the  public 
to  the  scrutiny  of  an  analytical  chemist.  After  some  time,  however, 
the  majority  of  health  officers  vrill  be  competent  to  perform  the 
^(A  themselves,  and  will  do  so ;  provided,  of  course,  that  their 
salaries  are  more  liberal  than  their  present  inadequate  stipends. 
Some  years  ago  very  few  physicians  examined  urine  for  albumen, 
^Qgar,  oxalates,  urates,  &c.,  the  aid  of  the  chemist  being  called  upon 
^riien  an  examination  of  urine  was  considered  desirable.  At 
Pt^ttent  it  is  rarely  that  the  chemist  is  asked  to  examine  urine, 
cioept,  perhaps,  to  determine  the  amount  of  sugar,  or  urea,  con- 
tiioed  in  it,  for  there  are  few  physicians  who  are  incompetent  to 
^aoover  the  more  important  alternations  in  this  excretion  produced 
l^&ease. 

*  aoUior  of  this  Report  will  be  gUd  to  receive  mny  books,  pamphlets,  or  papers 
"^(•tiBC  to  hygkotf,  dUleliei,  &o.  They  may  be  forwarded  through  the  agencies  of 
^JsuimL 
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As  water  analysis  was  formerly  performed,  it  was,  indeed 
difficult  for  anyone,  save  a  chemist,  to  do  the  work,  and  if  th< 
modem  process  suggested,  and  still  carried  out  by  Frankland  anc 
Armstrong,  were  to  be  used  generally,  few  medical  officers  of  health 
however  highly  educated,  could  adopt  it,  for  want  of  the  expensive 
apparatus  necessary  to  that  troublesome  method.  Thanks  tc 
Nessler,  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith,  we  have  a  process  for  the 
partial  analysis  of  water,  which  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  learn, 
and  which  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of  costly  appliances.  Wc 
propose  to  describe  the  modification  of  this  process,  which  we  con- 
sider suitable  to  the  wants  of  health  officers;  but  first  let  its 
consider  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  a  sanitary  analyds  of 
water. 

Potable  water  is  unfit  for  us(9 — Istly,  when  it  contains  excessive 
quantities  of  mineral  matter ;  2ndly,  when  it  includes  large  amounts 
of  vegetable  substances;  3rdly,  when  it  is  tainted  with  sewage. 
From  4  to  20  grains  of  solids  are  about  the  right  quantities  in 
water ;  from  20  to  60  grains  may  be  tolerated,  but  these  amonnte 
are  undesirable ;  whilst  the  presence  of  still  larger  quantities  is 
highly  objectionable.  It  is  not  often  that  water  in  these  countries 
contains  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
health.  In  some  districts  the  well-waters  contain  from  5  to  10 
grains  of  peaty  matters  per  gallon.  In  a  specimen  of  water  firom 
Castledaly,  County  Galway,  we  found,  per  imperial  gallon  (70,000 
grains  weight),  the  following : — 

Gn. 

Mineral  matter,  .....  7*05 

Organic  and  volatile  (nearly  altogether  peaty)  matters,  18'80 

Total  Solids,  .         .    25  85 

This  water  was,  of  course,  unfit  for  use.  The  most  dangerous 
impurity  of  water  is  sewage.  In  fresh  sewage,  and  in  the  water 
contaminated  by  it,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  combined  nitrog^i 
in  the  form  of  albuminoid  bodies,  and  the  proximate  products  of 
their  decay — kreatine,  kreatinine,  &c.  These  bodies  constitute  tbo 
most  serious  impurities  of  water,  and  the  nitrogen  present  in  then 
is  termed,  in  the  statement  of  water  analyses,  albuminoid,  or  orgasM 
nitrogen.  After  some  time  the  albuminoid  bodies  undergo  fiurther 
decomposition,  and  their  nitrogen  becomes  ammonia.  Later  on  the 
Ammonia  is  oxidised  into  nitrous  acid  and  water,  and  finaU] 
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it»  nitrogen  becomes  a  constituent  of  nitric  acid.  Ammonia, 
nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  are  harmless  ingredients  of  water ;  still 
thdr  presence  therein  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  on  account  of 
their  assumed  origin.  In  a  former  Report  we  have  shown  that 
nitrates  are  frequently  to  be  found  as  a  constant  ingredient  of 
certain  hard  waters  which  are  perfectly  free  from  sewage  impuri- 
ties, and  that  it  is  only  in  soft  waters  that  their  presence  clearly 
indicates  that  the  source  of  the  water  is  tainted.  Ammonia  in 
exoess  may  nearly  always  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  a  close 
source  of  impurity,  and  albuminoid  nitrogen,  when  it  exceeds  a 
very  minute  proportion,  must  be  looked  upon  as  rendering  the 
water  unfit  for  use. 

The  quantity  of  albuminoid  ammonia  which  renders  a  water 
mmsable  is  put  down  as  0*15  part  per  million  parts  of  water.  We 
consider  water«to  be  undrinkable  when  the  albuminoid  nitrogen  is 
more  than  0  009  grain  per  imperial  gallon.  If  there  be  much 
tnunonia,  and  that  the  albuminoid  nitrogen  is  more  than  100th  part 
of  a  grain  per  gallon,  the  water  may  be  looked  upon  as  very  impure. 
The  amount  of  water  to  be  used  in  examining  for  ammonia  and 
tlbominoid  nitrogen  is,  according  to  Wanklyn,  half  a  litre  (nearly 
16  ozs.),  and  several  testings  of  the  distillate  are  prescribed.  We 
find,  however,  that  one  third  of  that  quantity  of  water  will  suffice, 
md  that  two  testings  of  the  distillate  will  be  sufficient.  The 
foUowing  process  we  recommend  for  adoption  by  health  officers 
with  a  limited  supply  of  apparatus,  a.  small  laboratory,  and  but 
fittle  spare  time  for  analytical  work : — 

Take  5  ozs.  of  water,  add  to  it  a  few  grains  of  recently  ignited 
carbonate  of  soda,  place  in  a  tubulated  and  stoppered  retort, 
connect  the  latter  with  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and  distill  2  ozs. 
Stop  the  distillation,  and  remove  the  distillate.  After  a  few 
filiates  pour  through  the  tnbulure  of  the  retort  ^  oz.  of  solution  of 
cuslac  potadi  and  permanganate  of  potash,  resume  the  distilla- 
tioi^  and  take  over  1|  ozs.  The  first  distillate  contains  the  free 
— nonia,  the  second  the  albuminoid  ammonia.  Make  up  each  to 
'S|Qn.  with  distilled  water,  and  place  2  ozs.  of  each  diluted  liquid 
ii  a  dear  white  glass  cylinder  or  test  tube ;  add  to  each  40  drops  of 
lbnler*8  solution;  agitate,  and  after  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes 
Me  the  ookmr.  K  it  be  a  fiunt  straw  colour  the  water  is  good ;  if 
it  be  of  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  hue,  the  water  is  bad.  The 
lamiitj  of  einmm?#  in  the  water  under  examination  is,  of  course, 
Mljf  Jidf  tbat  in  the  distillate.   The  same  remark  applies  V>  lVv« 
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organic  nitrogen.  The  actual  amount  of  ammonia  contained  in 
each  cylinder  is  to  be  ascertuned  as  follows: — Dissolve  1  grain  ol 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  1  gallon  of  distilled  water,  which  thes 
will  contain  0*25  grain  of  ammonia.  Dilute  1  pint  with  9  pints  ol 
water,  the  diluted  solution  will  then  contain  0*025  grain  of  ammanui 
per  gallon.  Note  the  colour  which  2  ozs.  of  this  solution  givei 
with  40  drops  of  Nessler's  solution,  and  the  colour  which  a  mixtuxi 
of  equal  parts  of  it  and  distilled  water  (contuning  consequently 
0'0125  grain  of  ammonia  per  gallon).  Provided  with  solutions  ooih 
taining  0*25  and  0  025  grain  of  ammonia  per  gallon,  it  is  easy  ts 
make  with  either,  mixed  vrith  distilled  water,  a  solution  which  will 
give  the  same  colour  with  Nessler's  solution  as  a  specimen  of  watior 
imder  examination.  In  this  simple  way  the  exact  amount  of 
ammonia  in  water  may  be  determined. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  aidiog  in 
expelling  the  ammonia  from  the  water.  The  permanganate  and 
potash  solution  decomposes  the  organic  matter  in  the  water,  and 
converts  its  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  14  parts  of  the  former  beiiig 
equal  to  17  parts  of  the  latter. 

Nessler's  solution  may  be  made  as  follows: — Dissolve  7  drachoi 
of  iodide  of  potassium  in  6  ozs.  of  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  i 
strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  until  the  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  which  at  first  appears,  and  then  dissolves  by  agitation,  st 
length  forms  a  very  slight  permanent  precipitate.  Next  dissolvi 
3^  ozs.  of  caustic  potash  in  6  ozs.  of  water,  add  to  the  solution  alreidf 
made,  and  make  up  the  whole  to  20  ozs.  Let  the  solution  stiad 
for  an  hour,  to  deposit  a  sediment,  and  decant  the  clear  solutioa 
into  stoppered  bottles.  The  potash  and  permanganate  solution  il 
made  by  dissolving  6^  ozs.  of  caustic  potash,  and  1  drachm  of  pe^ 
manganate  of  potash  in  40  ozs.  water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  down 
to  35  ozs.  Wanklyn  directs  the  retort  to  be  thrust  down  into  tbi 
naked  flame ;  we  prefer  a  rose-burner,  the  flame  of  which  does  not 
quite  touch  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 

The  retort,  condenser,  cylinders,  and  everything  connected  witk 
the  process,  must  be  frequently  washed  with  water  immediate 
before  being  used,  as  ammonia  is  usually  found  on  the  surface  of 
vessels,  especially  in  a  laboratory. 

The  amount  of  solids  in  water  is  determined  by  evaporating  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish  one  or  more  ounces,  according  to  tho 
delicacy  of  the  balance  at  the  operator's  disposal.  The  dish  mqf 
be  placed  upon  a  saucepan  or  beaker  of  water,  heated  by  a  Bunsen'i 
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*ner,  or  a  spirit-lamp.  A  balance  capable  of  turning  with 
th  port  of  a  grun  may,  together  with  a  set  of  weights, 
chased  for  £3  or  £4.  We  trust  that  the  forgoing  instruo- 
lay  prove  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  who  may  be  anxious 
nine  waters.  The  terms  used  and  the  weights  and  measures 
1  to  are  those  with  which  the  great  majority  of  our  readers 
obably  most  familiar,  for  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  new  chemical 
dature  have  come  to  be  used  in  the  medical  schools  of  these 
ies.  The  directions  for  the  analysis  of  water,  according  to  the 
methods,  are  invariably  given  on  the  supposition  that  every 
possessed  of,  and  understands,  the  metrical  system  of  weigh- 
1  measuring. 

PUBE  WATER. 

quality  of  the  watei  used^  in  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  notoriously  very  bad.  In  some  of 
sh  towns — such  as,  for  example,  Waterford — ^it  is  simply 

sewage.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  the 
pure  water  is  greatly  felt.  The  density  of  population 
\  so  great,  and  the  number  of  factories  is  so  large,  that  it  is 
>  an  impossibility  to  prevent  rivers  and  wells  from  being 
i,  unless  measures  of  a  comprehensive  character  be  adopted, 
is  now  before  Parliament  a  stringent  measure  for  the  preven- 
river-poUution;  and  the  existing  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872 
74  prohibit  sanitary  authorities  and  all  others  from  termi- 
their  sewers  in  water-courses.  There  are,  however,  great 
ties  in  the  way  of  ^posing  of  sewage.  It  must  either  be 
id  and  purified  by  passage  through  clay,  after,  in  some  cases, 
sat  by  chemical  agents,  or  it  must  be  discharged,  by  a  con- 
I  series  of  pipes,  from  the  most  inland  parts  of  the  country  to 
»  In  Ireland  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  deodorise  and 
purify  sewage  before  it  enters  rivers ;  but  in  such  parts  of 
d  as  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Warwick- 
t  might,  perhaps,  be  found  the  cheapest  plan  to  allow  the 
o  lenudn  as  they  have  always  been,  the  great  natural  drains, 
A  sewers,  of  the  country,  and  to  procure  supplies  of  pure 
Grom  a  distant  source.  For  example,  the  cost  of  bringing 
ram  the  mountain  lakes  of  Wales,  or  from  the  Cumberland 
to  London,  would  not  be  relatively  greater  than  the  expendi- 
HMMitiited  by  bringing  the  Vartry  water  to  Dublin.  The 
iasy  the  diahiage  of  which  supply  Lake  Vartry,  are  about 
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twenty-three  miles  from  Dublin,  and  the  population  of  that  city 
filightlj  over  300;000.  London  is  situated  at  a  distance  fix>m  tl 
Welsh  lakes  about  eleven  times  greater  than  Dublin  is  from  Lai 
Vartry,  and  the  population  of  London  is  just  eleven  times  greati 
than  that  of  Dublin.  But  whilst  there  are  no  large  towns  to  I; 
supplied  by  the  Vartry  en  route  to  Dublin,  there  are  alma 
innumerable  large  towns  between  Wales  and  London  which  wool 
be  glad  to  receive  pure  water  from  the  subterranean  river  flowio] 
towards  the  great  metropolis.  Indeed,  all  the  towns  fifty  mik 
on  each  side  of  the  aqueduct  might  be  supplied  from  it.  We  haTei 
strong  conviction  that  before  costly  plans  for  sewage  defecation  an 
disposal  are  adopted,  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure  supplies  of  pun 
water  for  not  only  towns,  but  villages,  from  upland  lakes  and  riven 
which  are  known  to  be  untainted.  There  should  also  be  systematu 
examinations  of  the  water  supplied  to  towns  by  private  companies,  foi 
very  frequently  the  water  is  not  properly  filtered.  Some  time  ago  w< 
examined  the  pipe-water  of  Limerick,  and  found  it  foul,  evidently 
from  inattention  to  the  filtering  beds.  On  attention  being  directoi 
to  the  matter,  the  quality  of  the  water  became  greatly  improved 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  properly  filtered.  Li  a  recent  Beporl 
by  Dr.  Sedgwich  Saunders,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  CiQ 
of  London,  that  gentleman  stated  that  zymotic  diseases  were  nuel] 
absent  from  those  courts  in  which  the  water  was  defective  a 
quality  and  deficient  in  quantity.  Dr.  M'Cormac,  late  in  March, 
reports  that  in  Lambeth  (for  which  district  he  is  medical  officer  oi 
health)  zymotic  disease  was  very  prevalent  during  the  month,  aad 
that  the  quality  of  the  pipe- water  supplied  to  the  district  was  veij 
bad.  The  Midland  Counties  (£ngland)  Express  for  March  SOtk 
1875,  reports  that  Dr.  Ballard,  a  well-known  sanitarian,  stated,  ii 
reference  to  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina  at  Wood  Sutton,  that  a  brool 
at  the  back  of  some  of  the  houses  was  unquestionably  the  cause  oi 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  All  the  cases  occurred  amongst  per8(0i 
who  drank  this  water,  whilst  not  one  occurred  amongst  those  wh 
were  supplied  by  the  water  furnished  from  the  South  StaSbrdshin 
Water-works.  There  have  been  instances  of  the  conveyance  o 
scarlet  fever  through  the  medium  of  milk,  but  this  is  the  first  weD 
authenticated  case  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  means  of  watei 
We  have  ourselves  recently  examined  the  water  used  in  a  larg 
Orphanage  in  Cavan,  and  in  which  there  have  been  two  outbreali 
of  scarlatina.  We  found  the  water  to  be  highly  polluted,  an 
utterly  unfit  for  use. 
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The  influence  of  an  improved  water  supply  upon  the  health  of 
a  community  has  been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  .the  case  of 
Olasgow.  Dr.  William  J.  Gairdner,  ex-Medical  Officer  of  Health 
fir  Glasgow,  was  examined  last  year  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Birmingham  Corporation  Water- works 
Bill.  He  stated  that  during  the  five  years  which  preceded  the 
mtioduction  of  Loch  Katrine  water  (which  contains  only  2  gruns 
of  solid  matter  per  imperial  gallon  of  70,000  grains  weight),  the 
death-rate  from  diarrhoea  in  Glasgow  was  in  the  ratio  of  149  per 
*100,OOO  living,  whilst  since  the  pure  water  had  come  to  be  used  the 
deaths  from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  had  fallen  to  an  average  of  59 
per  100,000.  In  Glasgow  the  pump  and  other  water  used  before 
the  introduction  of  Loch  Katrine  was  generally  very  impure. 

THE  SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  BILL. 

The  Act«  in  relation  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  passed  in  1860 
aad  1872,  are  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drags  Bill,  now  before  Parliament.    As  this  Bill  has  been  intro- 
dooed  by  the  Government,  and  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
od  has  been  read  a  second  time  and  passed  through  Committee  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  without  in  the  latter  branch  of  the  Legislature 
nodergoing  any  amendments,  it  will  probably  become  an  Act  ere 
oar  remarks  upon  it  are  read.  This  Bill  is  the  result  of  the  sittings 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  sat  last 
year  to  consider  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1872,  and  that  Com- 
mittee waa  the  result  of  an  organised  agitation  of  wholesale  dealers, 
cqieeially  in  the  tea  trade,  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by 
dm  application  of  the  Acts  relating  to  adulterations.    In  some 
rapecta  the  new  measure  is  an  improvement  upon  the  former 
cnctments;  in  some  particulars  it  is  of  a  retrogressive  character. 
Wc  shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  new  measure.  The  objection- 
tbie  fieature  of  the  Bill  is,  that  in  most  cases  where  an  adul- 
toited  article  is  sold,  the  purchaser  must  prove  a  knowledge  of 
lb  adulteration  on  the  part  of  the  vendor.    It  will  be  often  some- 
vkt  difficult  to  do  this,  even  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale  dealer  or 
■nufiusturer,  but  in  that  of  the  retailer  it  will  be  next  to  an 
iapossibility.    The  Bill  states  that  the  retail  dealer  of  an  adulter^ 
ttod  article  shall  not  be  punished  if  he  produces  a  warranty  from 
the  wholesale  dealer,  testifying  to  the  purity  of  the  article.  Sup- 
ponig  that  the  wholesale  dealer  has  really  sold  a  genuine  article, 
lad  that  the  retailer  has  adulterated  it,  the  latter  is  to  be  aWoNi^ 
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to  go  off  8cot  free  if  he  produces  the  warranty.    The  Bill  provide 
that  the  for^g  of  a  warranty  ia  a  penal  offence,  but  there  would  h 
no  occasion  to  forge  it  under  any  circumfltances.    If  the  retaile 
adulterated  the  article  he  would  have  got  it  pure,  and  a  warrant 
to  that  effect  from  the  manufacturer,  or  wholesale,  dealer ;  whilst,  ii 
he  bought  a  spurious  article,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  person  from  whom  he  bought  to  warrant  its  purity.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  it  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
be  impossible  to  punish  the  retailer  for  selling  spurious  articles.  If 
he  be  inclined  to  be  dishonest  he  can  adulterate  articles  procoied 
from  other  persons,  and  escape  by  producing  the  warranty  which  be 
got  with  the  genuine  article.    He  will  take  care,  too,  that  the 
person  from  whom  he  has  bought  the  article  does  not  reside  in  the 
same  town ;  but,  indeed,  even  if  he  did,  the  Bill  does  not  enable  the 
wholesale  dealer  to  be  proceeded  againstin  a  case  where  his  goods  have 
been  sold  by  a  retailer,  and  found  sophisticated.  So  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  the  old  Act  worked  well  with  respect  to  the  prosecution 
of  those  who  sold  impure  articles.    It  assumed  that  the  person  who 
sold  articles  should  alone  be  held  responsible  for  their  genuineneo. 
A  few  instances  of  hardship  may  have  occurred  in  the  case  of 
retailers,  but  as  a  rule  the  retailer  could  always  have  proceedel 
against  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  recovered  the  loss  which  In 
sustained  by  selling  the  frttudulently  made-up  goods  of  the  latter. 

In  the  new  Bill  medical  officers  of  health  may,  as  well  as  the 
inferior  sanitary  officers,  procure  and  submit  articles  of  food  and 
drugs  to  the  J  public  analyst  for  analysis.  We  hope  that  all  the 
dispensary  physicians  in  those  districts  in  which  there  are  analyets 
will  be  appointed  inspectors  under  the  proposed  Act,  when  it  is 
passed,  so  that  they  may,  at  least,  see  to  the  purity  of  the  drugs 
which  they  prescribe,  and  which  too  frequently  are  far  from  being 
pure. 

A  new  feature  is  the  power  given  to  inspectors  to  purchafle 
articles  for  analysis  compulsorily,  under  a  penalty,  if  refused,  of 
£10.  We  insisted  upon  this  power  being  given  to  the  inspectors 
when  we  were  examined  before  the  Committee  on  adulteration,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  suggestion  has  been  acted  upon,  b 
future  milk  and  bakers*  carts  may  be  stopped  in  the  street,  and  the 
goods  in  them  compulsorily  purchased  by  the  food  inspectors.  Up 
to  the  present  there  was  no  good  method  of  dealing  with  the 
adulterated  milk  dispensed  from  house  to  house  fix)m  the  milk  carts- 
Under  the  new  measure  notice  must  be  given  by  the  inspector  ths^ 
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de  purchased  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  ajoalyst,  and  the 
ed  spedmen  is  to  be  -divided  into  three  parts— one  to  be 
to  vendor,  one  to  be  delivered  to  the  analyst,  and  one  to  be 
I  by  the  inspector.  This  procedure  will  make  the  dutj  of 
ig  specimens  of  milk,  for  example,  rather  unpleasant  to  the 
>r. 

ir  the  old  Act  it  was  doubtful  how  the  penalties  imposed 
iovered  should  be  applied;  in  the  new  measure  they  are 
i  to  be  handed  to  the  prosecutor,  if  an  inspector,  to  be  by 
d  over  to  the  local  authorities  under  whom  he  acts.  There 
Ireland  be  difficulty  as  to  who  the  local  authorities  are.  In 
ilies  the  appointing  authorities  are  the  grand  juries,  but  the 
who  can  be  by  them  appointed  are  sanitary  and  market 
in  the  employment  of  Board  of  Guardians  and  Towns  Com- 
ers. To  which  local  authority  should  the  penalties  be  handed 
len  received  by  the  inspector? 

d  articles  of  food  may  be  sold,  but  only  under  a  term  which 
that  they  are  mixed.  The  abstraction  of  cream  from  milk, 
lie  matters  from  tea,  (S:c.,  is  defined  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
1  of  foreign  and  imnecessary  substances  to  food.  Clause  20 
the  defendant  or  his  wife  to  tender  themselves  for  examina- 
id  clause  21  enables  Justices  before  whom  cases  are  being 

order  a  further  analysis  of  the  alleged  adulterated  article 
[lade  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boaid  of  Inland  Revenue, 
St  House.  To  this  clause  the  public  analysts  of  the  United 
n  strongly  object,  on  what  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  ground — 

that  no  one  knows  who  the  chemists  in  the  Somerset 
Edx>ratory  are. 


[To  ht  coneUded  in  the  next  Number,] 


PART  IV. 
MEDICAL  MISCELLANY. 


Reports^  Transactions,  and  Scientijic  Intelligence. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ULSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

President — Charles  D.  Purdon,  M.A.,  M.B. 
Honorary  Secretary — J.  J.  Charles,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Notes  of  Pathological  Cases.    By  J.  J.  Charles,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  ILCh. 

Dr.  Charles  exhibited  several  interesting  specimens  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Queen's  College  Anatomical  Rooms : — 

1.  Gangrene  of  the  Lung. — ^The  disease  in  this  specimen  was  confined 
to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  In  it  there  was  a  cavity  large  enoogb 
to  contain  a  body  four  inches  in  diameter ;  and  suspended  in  its  interior, 
in  a  sanious  liquid,  was  a  shreddy,  tinder-like  substance,  of  a  dark 
greenish  colour,  and  of  a  sour,  unpleasant  odour.  On  examination  the 
gangrenous  mass  was  shown  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  elastic  fibres  of  the 
lung.  The  wall  of  the  cavity  was  thick,  firm,  and  composed  of  whiU 
fibrous  tissue,  which  formed  an  efficient  boundary  for  the  diseased 
structures,  and  separated  them  entirely  from  the  comparatively  health} 
lung  around.  Pneumonia  and  extensive  pleuritis  existed  on  both  sidei 
of  the  chest. 

Uistory. — ^T.  R.,  forty-foiur  years  of  age,  and  of  a  broken-dowi 
constitution.  On  admission  into  hospital  November  5,  1874,  he  com 
plained  of  a  slight  cough,  with  dark  sputa.  The  signs  and  symptoms  c 
pneumonia  increased  in  violence,  and  the  sputa  came  to  possess  a  foeti 
odour.  His  strength  gradually  gave  way,  notwithstanding  the  use  ( 
stimulants  and  the  application  of  blisters.  Death  occurred  after  he  ha 
been  eleven  days  in  hospital. 

2.  Extensive  Caldjication  of  the  Mitral  Valve  of  the  Heart, — In  th 
specimen  there  was  a  ring  of  calcareous  matter  along  the  line  of  attac 
ment  of  the  mitral  valve.  For  the  most  part  the  calcareous  materi 
was  covered  by  endocardium,  but  in  some  places  it  formed  sharp  pi 
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ctions  into  the  left  ventricle.  There  was  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation 
both  sides  of  the  heart. 

History. — J.  M.,  aged  sixty-five,  received  into  hospital  Oct.  3,  1874, 
a  weak  state.  His  condition  then  was : — ^Face  livid,  with  ascites  and 
iema  of  the  limbs;  considerable  dyspnoea,  but  scarcely  any  cough; 
ine  1032,  with'  some  albumen  and  a  large  quantity  of  urates ;  systolic 
m  and  apex  murmurs.  He  seems  to  have  derived  only  temporary 
lief  from  treatment,  and  he  died  sixteen  days  after  admission  into 
tgpitaL 

3.  Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes.— specimen  was  removed  from 
e  body  of  an  unimpregnated  female,  who  was  forty  years  of  age,  and 
ed  from  bilateral  pneumonia. 

Tht  uterus  was  smaU  (four  inches  by  three),  and  the  os  would  only 
Imit  a  probe.  The  mucous  membrane  was  congested  near  the  entrance 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  beneath  it,  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
iU,  was  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  cervix  was  long, 
d  contained  a  colloid  liquid.  The  arteries  were  larger  and  more 
rtuoDs  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left. 

The  Fallopian  Tubes, — ^Both  tubes  were  distended  at  their  distal  extre- 
ties  to  form  cyst-like  tumours,  which  were  filled  with  a  thin  colloid 
(lid.  The  inner  and  outer  ends  of  the  tubes  were  occluded,  owing  to 
hickening  and  folding  of  the  mucous  membrane,  probably  from  infiam- 
ition. 

The  right  tube  was  seven  inches  long,  and  the  cyst-like  dilatation  two 
hes  long  and  one  broad. 

The  left,  tube  was  five  inches  long,  and  more  contracted  at  certain  parts 

m  the  right,  and  its  outer  distended  portion  was  three  inches  long  and 

t  bch  and  a  half  broad,  and  closely  attached  to  the  ovary. 

The  right  ovary  was  nearly  normal  in  size,  but  its  glandular  portion 

i  pale  and  atrophied. 

The  left  ovary  almost  normal. 

Butory. — "So  history  of  any  symptoms  having  been  referred  to  the 
teased  organs  could  be  discovered. 

Bemarh — ^In  this  case  both  FaUopian  tubes  were  nearly  equally 
Reeled.   This,  according  to  Graily  Hewitt,*  is  the  rule. 

4.  Fibrous  Tumours  of  the  Uterus^  with  Cysts  of  the  Cervix  Uteri, — ^The 
«nis  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  female  who  was  sixty  years  of  age, 
^  died  from  "  the  decay  of  nature."  It  was  dragged  down  to  the  left 
^  BO  that  the  right  Fallopian  tube  was  half  an  inch  higher  than  the 
ft.  This  displacement  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  left 
•Dopiao  tabe  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  to 

*  The  DlMMes  of  Women,  p.  560.  1872. 
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the  presence  of  a  large  tumour  on  the  same  side.  The  body  of  the  ateri 
was  thin,  and  five  inches  long.  A  fibrous  tumour  (intra-mural)  occupi< 
the  fundus,  and  measured  two  inches  from  side  to  side,  one  inch  fro 
above  downwards,  and  half  an  inch  from  before  backwards.  Tb 
growth  was  surrounded  by  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  it  w 
but  loosely  connected,  at  its  lower  and  back  part,  by  a  very  fine  pedic 
of  blood-vessels  and  muscular  tissue.  Two  other  tumours  (sub-muconi 
of  the  size  of  peas,  lay  on  the  left  side  of  the  fundus,  near  the  entran 
of  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  the  Broad  ligament,  one  inch  to  the  right 
the  uterus  and  above  the  Fallopian  tube,  there  was  another  tumour  (su 
peritoneal),  as  large  as  an  almond ;  and  in  the  left  half  of  this  ligamei 
near  the  rectum,  was  a  fifth,  which  was  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  tl 
body  of  the  uterus  by  a  long  pedicle,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnt 
Lastly,  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  we 
two  more  small  (intra-mural)  tumours.  In  all  there  were  at  least  8ey< 
tumours — two  peri-uterine,  or  sub-peritoneal,  three  intra-mural,  and 
sub-mucous.  On  section  each  of  these  presented  almost  the  same  stm 
tures,  being  made  up  principally  of  coarse  bundles  of  muscular  tissn 
with  connective  tissue. 

In  the  cervix  uteri  there  were  several  mucous  polypi  containing 
glairy  fiuid. 

[The  two  specimens  last  described  were  exhibited  during  the  sessio 
1873-74.] 

5.  Dissection  of  the  parts  tn  an  old  Dislocation  of  the  Elbow. — ^In  tb 
body  of  a  strong  muscular  male,  aged  forty-four,  both  bones  of  the  lei 
forearm  were  dislocated  backwards.  The  extremity  affected  was  almo 
as  well  nourished  as  the  other.  The  forearm  could  not  be  flexed  to  a 
angle  less  than  100%  but  it  could  be  abducted  to  a  right  angle.  Adductio 
was  much  less  extensive  than  abduction — the  parts  being  made  more  teni 
in  the  former  movement,  but  relaxed  in  the  latter.  The  external  condy 
was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  internal.  The  pronator  radii  teres,  in  additio 
to  its  normal  origin  from  the  internal  condyloid  ridge  and  internal  condyl 
was  firmly  attached,  along  with  the  common  tendon  of  the  fiexor  muscle 
to  the  inner  prominent  edge  of  the  trochlea,  but  that  portion  of  it  whic 
lay  between  the  condyloid  ridge  and  the  trochlea  was  quite  pale  an 
atrophied  from  disease,  and  very  unlike  the  rest  of  the  muscle.  I 
second  head  having  taken  origin,  as  usual,  from  the  coronoid  process,  tl 
muscle  ran  nearly  horizontally  to  its  insertion.  The  median  nerve  wf 
much  flattened,  and  the  brachial  artery  somewhat  contracted,  where  the 
lay  over  the  prominence  of  the  trochlea.  Consequently  the  radial  an 
ulnar  arteries  were  not  so  large  as  in  the  other  extremity.  The  brachial 
anticus  had  contracted  adhesions  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trochle 
and  capiteUam.    The  anterior  ligament  was  entirely  absent,  excei 
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below,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  ulna  and  the  lower  surface  of  the 
trochlea  and  capitellum,  hut  its  place  was  taken  ahove  by  the  brachialis 
aoticaa.  The  triceps  was  normal ;  and  the  anconeus  was  adherent  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  orbicular  ligament,  which  seemed  to  form  the 
most  important  part  of  its  origin.  The  posterior  ligament  had  the 
nnul  connexions,  and  was  made  tense  by  a  small  degree  of  flexion. 
TIm  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  orbicular, 
were  almost  normaL  The  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  was  very 
pronunent,  whilst  the  external  was  almost  entirely  concealed.  The 
coioDoid  process  gave  attachment  to  the  usual  muscles,  but  was  dis- 
placed backwards  and  slightly  outwards,  so  that  its  apex  projected 
into  the  lowest  part  of  the  olecranon  fossa.  One  or  two  small  pieces, 
Inwerer,  had  been  broken  off  the  outer  portion  of  this  process,  and 
were  situate  on  the  outside  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity.  The  large 
sigmoid  cavity  was  occupied  by  a  small  quantity  of  adipose  tissue, 
and  the  cartilage  lining  it  was  considerably  altered.  The  head  of  the 
nuhos  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  retained  its  ordinary  relations  and 
ooDnexions  with  the  ulna,  but  was  dislocated  backwards  and  slightly 
OQtwards,  so  as  to  articulate  with  a  cavity  formed  for  its  reception  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  outside  the  olecranon  fossa.  Besides, 
tbe  head  of  the  radius  articulated  above  with  a  strong  process  of  new 
bone,  which,  being  attached  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  humerus 
outside  the  olecranon  fossa,  took  the  place  of  the  capitellum  and  served  as 
tpomt  dappiii  for  the  radius  superiorly.  There  was  also  a  smaller 
process  of  new  bone  on  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle  to  articulate 
with  the  inner  part  of  the  coronoid  process. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  radius  and  ulna  were  displaced 
farther  upwards  on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside.  The  force,  therefore, 
which  produced  the  luxation  must  have  tended  to  abduct  the  forearm, 
iBd,  at  the  same  time,  to  drive  the  radius  and  ulna  upwards — Whence  the 
ohHqiiity  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

Hveory  unknown;  but  as  the  man  was  frequently  inebriated,  it  is 
Wered  be  received  the  dislocation  in  a  mSUe,  The  accident  likely 
Mmd  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  before  his  death. 
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SOCIETY. 

President — ^Db.  E.  R.  Towksend,  Jun. 
Secretary — ^Dr.  Rinorose  Atkins. 

Case  of  Epithelial  Canoer  of  the  Hand,  treated  hy  Amputation  of  ih 
Forearm.  Bj  S.  O'Sullivan,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Patrick's  Hospitc 
for  Incurables ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  North  Infirmary,  Cork. 

Patrick  Hooper,  aged  seventy-four  years,  formerly  a  land-steward,  wc 
admitted  into  St  Patrick's  Hospital  on  16th  October,  1874,  under  tk 
care  of  S.  O'Sullivan,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  the  hospitaL 

History. — He  states  that  in  his  infancy  he  received  a  bum  on  the  b&A 
of  his  right  hand,  which  healed,  leaving  a  well-marked  cicatrix,  whm 
extends  up  the  back  of  his  forearm.  About  twelve  months  ago  a  ^ 
crust  began  to  form  over  the  cicatrix  on  his  hand.  He  picked  off  %. 
crust,  and  then  noticed  that  the  skin  beneath  was  soft,  whitish,  cu 
moistened  with  fluid.  He  applied  poultices  to  the  sore.  The  ulec 
gradually  spread,  running  downwards  between  the  index  and  forefingen 
destroying  the  skin  and  tissues  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  rendering 
his  hand  quite  useless.  Palh'atives  having  failed  to  check  the  disease^ 
and  a  most  offensive  discharge  and  smell  arising  from  the  sore,  he 
applied  for  admission  to  hospitaL 

Present  symptoms, — He  is  a  strong-looking  old  man,  with  a  florid 
complexion.  The  heart's  action  is  very  intermittent.  For  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  suffered  from  a  chronic  indolent  ulcer  of  the  leg.  A  small 
hard  tubercle,  with  a  black  spot  on  its  apex,  exists  under  the  axilla  of 
the  affected  side.  A  similar  tubercle  exists  under  his  left  eyelid.  There 
was  no  hereditary  history  of  cancer  ascertained  about  his  case. 

No 

cancerous  cachexia  exists. 

The  ulcer  on  the  back  of  the  hand  presents  the  appearance  of 
epithelial  cancer.  It  occupies  nearly  the  one-third  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  his  right  hand. 

After  admission  to  hospital  there  was  a  very  slight  bleeding  from  the 
ulcer  twice  or  three  times.  There  was  not  much  pain  in  the  ulcer  in  the 
beginning,  but  latterly  it  has  become  somewhat  painful. 

The  chief  signs  indicating  the  epithelial  nature  of  the  disease  may  ^ 
briefly  stated,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Amott's  summary  of  canceroo* 
affections,  viz. : — 

J.  The  age  of  the  patient  (74  years). 
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2.  The  fact  of  the  lymphatic  glands  not  being  involved,  although  in 
a  still  later  stage  of  the  disease  this  might  be  expected. 

3.  Its  infiltrating  character. 

4.  The  character  of  the  pain  attending  it. 

5.  Its  rate  of  growth,  which  might  be  considered  rather  slow,  having 
existed  over  twelve  months. 

6.  The  absence  of  hsBmorrhage  to  any  extent  which  characterises 
medullary  cancer  (Moor). 

7.  The  microscopic  appearances. 

The  microscopic  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Ringrose  Atkins, 
who  found,  in  sections  taken  from  portions  hardened  in  chromic  acid 
and  stained  with  picro-carminate  oi  ammonia,"  the  aggregate  of  cells 
formbg  the  so-called  concentric  globes,"  or  "  birds'  nests,"  well  marked, 
tbe  cells  themselves  being  entirely  of  the  epithelial "  type,  presenting  a 
withered  appearance,  and  containing  generally  a  shrunken  nucleus. 

In  carcinoma,  an  almost  invariable  symptom  is  the  early  involve- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands;  the  patient  is  younger,  being  usually 
from  forty  to  fifty  years;  the  pain  in  carcinoma  is  more  severe  from 
the  first  stage,  and  its'  growth  is  much  more  rapid.  To  this  rule, 
bowerer,  there  are  exceptions.  C.  H.  Wood,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  observes  that  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  epithelial  is  the 
only  form  of  cancer  in  which  the  origin  of  the  disease  has  been 
MtisCactorily  ascertained  to  be  associated  with  a  previous  morbid  state  of 
ito  ate.  Instances  are  quite  common  in  which  it  unexpectedly  appears  in 
parts  which  have  been  long  subject  to  irritation  or  have  been  the  seat  of 
imbealthy  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  repair."  Its  chief  primary  site  is 
the  skin,  especially  near  the  mucous  orifices.  It  is  found  in  the  tongue, 
in  the  06  utm,  and  in  old  scarSj  chronic  ulcers  and  sinuses." 

Epithelial  cancer  is  more  favourable  for.  operation  than  other  forms  of 
cancer,  from  the  fact  that  after  excision  its  return  is  more  protracted ; 
Kttietimes  it  remains  for  years  without  recurrence,  and  this  does  not 
iiiQaUy  take  place  in  the  scar.  In  its  course  and  history  it  exhibits  in 
^  least  degree  the  character  of  malignancy ;  sometimes  not  to  be  dis- 
^gmshed  from  the  severe  forms  of  lupus  and  rodent  ulcer." 

TnahnetU. — Carbolic  oil  poultices  were  applied  to  the  hand.  Ordered 
Urn  a  full  nutritious  diet.  The  fostor  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  treat- 
^t,  the  ulcer  itself  looking  cleaner ;  but  no  amendment  took  place  in 
^  disense,  which  continued  to  extend.  On  consultation  with  Drs. 
SUnkwin  mod  Hobart,  amputation  of  the  forearm  was  considered  to  be 
^  only  treatment  which  could  relieve  his  sufferings,  and,  probably, 
Pf'obog  his  life,  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  On  the  80th  December, 
^^i,  the  patient  having  been  put  under  the  infiuence  of  chloroform, 
^^Nitation  of  the  forearm  by  the  fiap  operation  was  performed,  the 
fkp  bong  made  from  without  inwards,  and  the  pabnai  fta^  Vrf 
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transfixion ;  the  edges  of  the  flaps  were  brought  together  by  wire  sntores, 
and  the  stump  dressed  with  carbolic  oil  and  carbolised  gauze.  The  first 
dressing  was  made  on  the  drd  January ;  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  well 
covered;  there  was  no  retraction  of  the  flaps;  no  hemorrhage;  slight 
suppuration ;  dressed  stump  every  second  day  with  carbolic  acid  dressing. 
The  ligatures  came  away  on  the  21st  January.  There  was  in  the  interval 
some  high  inflammatory  traumatic  fever,  which  subsided  under  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  beef -tea,  with  a  mixture  of  quinine  and  muriated  tincture 
of  iron. 

28rd. — ^There  is  considerable  sloughing  of  the  tendons  of  the  forearm, 
which  come  away  in  long  strings.  The  stump  is  now  about  three- 
quarters  healed ;  otherwise  doing  well. 

8rd  February. — There  is  much  oedema  of  the  arm  aud  forearm;  a 
long  sinus  extends  up  the  forearm;  made  a  counter  opening  in  the 
under  surface  of  the  stump';  applied  linseed  meal  poultices. 

6th. — There  is  free  suppuration  from  the  smiw. 

10th. — The  suppuration  has  nearly  disappeared;  the  forearm  feels 
much  firmer.  The  incisions  have  healed  up  to  within  the  size  of  s 
shilling ;  the  arm  is  still  eedematous ;  the  health  of  the  patient  is  good. 

On  Clmacteric  Change.   By  Professor  O'Connor,  M.D. 

Ths  term  dimacteric,"  as  applied  to  certain  periods  of  life  at  which 
sudden  changes  in  heahh,  either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  occur, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  is  seldom  found  in  medical  writings  at  the 
present  day.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  the  custom  to  disregard  the 
consideration  of  diseases  not  founded  on  known  pathological  changes, 
many  of  which  are  found  in  the  old  nosological  works  on  medicine. 
We  recognise  disturbances  in  the  system  at  the  period  of  dentition  and 
puberty,  and  at  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  which  test  the  stability  of 
the  constitution.  Might  we  not  expect,  a  priori^  that  the  decline  of  life, 
like  its  development,  may  proceed,  not  at  a  dniform  rate,  but  arrested  or 
precipitated  at  certain  stages,  which  are  called  climacteric  ?  Sir  Heniy 
Halford,  and  one  or  two  other  writers,  have  endeavoured,  apparently  in 
vain,  to  revive  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  No  doubt,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  observe  with  precision  changes  in  the  late  period  of  life  as  in  the 
early,  owing  to  the  many  artificial  disturbing  elements  in  the  course  of 
life  in  the  latter,  when  free-will  gives  free  play  to  the  passions,  and  care, 
grief,  or  anxiety,  may  obscure  the  milder  action  of  natural  changes, 
which  is  hard  to  eliminate  from  the  more  powerful  agencies  vnth  which  it 
is  associated.  Nevertheless,  any  physician  in  much  practice  must  have 
seen  many  persons  about  the  age  of  sixty-three,  the  great  climacteric, 
falling  away  from  health,  without  being  able  to  find  any  asdgnable 
CBUse  on  the  most  careful  inquiry.   His  friends  notice  a  great  change  in 
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his  appearance,  and  belieye  he  is  approaching'  his  end ;  and  soon  after 
the  same  individual  is  seen  in  full  vigour — ^regretting,  perhaps,  that  in  his 
previoas  despondency  he  had  given  up  his  business,  or  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  for  which  he  now  feels  himself  equal.  A  characteristic  of 
this  coDdition  is  a  gloomy  foreboding  of  poverty,  without  grounds,  or 
extravagant  grief  carried  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds.  If  the  patient 
be  well  guided,  and  if  organic  disease  does  not  establish  itself  during  the 
stage  of  debility,  a  reaction  takes  place,  which  establishes  the  health  on  a 
finn  basis.  Strange  stories  are  told  of  white  hair  becoming  again  dark, 
of  new  sets  of  teeth  springing  up  in  old  sockets,  of  sight  so  improved 
that  spectacles  are  no  longer  needed.  I  will  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society  a  few  cases  less  striking  than  these  asserted  facts.  A  gentle- 
man, very  delicate  all  his  life,  had  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood 
from  his  stomach,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  continued  many  months 
apparently  approaching  his  end.  He  rallied  into  health  suddenly,  and 
sow,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  goes  to  mass  at  half-past  seven  o'clock 
eveiy  morning,  and  never  uses  spectacles  when  reading. 

An  old  lady,  who  died  only  recently  at  the  age  of  ninety,  assured  me 
she  had  very  poor  health  till  she  had  passed  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  following  case  I  give  in  the  words  of  the  patient  himself,  a 
physician: — ''When  I  was  about  sixty-three  years  of  age  I  felt  an 
Qnaccountable  languor  and  a  debility  in  walking.  In  ascending  a  hill,  or 
going  up  stairs,  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs  were  as  painful  as  if 
thej  were  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  All  candid  people  who  met  me 
said  I  was  very  much  changed  in  my  features ;  that  I  must  have  been 
iQ;  that  I  should  eat  more  and  work  less.  Though  my  sincere  friends 
were  more  delicate  in  their  remarks,  I  could  see  from  their  countenances 
that  they  had  much  anxiety  about  my  condition.  On  rubbing  my  hand 
over  my  face  I  found  it  rough,  as  if  grains  of  sand  were  embedded  in  it. 
Xj  nights  were  miserable,  being  constantly  visited  by  nightmares  of  a 
Boiform  character — always  feeling  myself  in  some  exposed  place,  lying 
b  a  slate  of  utter  prostration,  unable  to  move.  These  dreams,  I  believe, 
We  produced  by  a  weakness  of  the  heart's  action — a  sort  of  fainting  in 
>kep.  I  never  have  had  similar  since  or  before.  In  the  month  of 
Norember  the  tops  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  slightly  scorched 
^ttdUng  a  hot  object.  Tlie  cfiarred  cuticle  was  unremoved  until  the 
foQowing  June.  The  feet  and  hands  were  always  cold.  My  voice 
^^f»mt  husky,  not  through  a  cold  or  inflammation,  but  nervous  debility, 
^  speaking  or  reading  aloud  disti*essed  me  much.  I  felt  no  symptom 
of  iUnesa,  except  a  general  languor,  in  which  the  pulse  partook.  The 
was  nonnaL  When  I  had  been  in  this  state  several  months  I 
^vitsd  a  medical  friend  in  Dublin,  being  on  my  way  to  the  Continent, 
Botbtending  my  visit  to  be  professional.  He  expressed  surprise  at  my  * 
^^gad  appeamoe^  and  asked,  with  more  frankness  than  waa  pYeaaaxit^ 
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whether  I  had  any  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  kidneys,  or  lungs; 
whether  my  legs  were  swelled;  whether  I  had  syncope.  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  finding,  on  examination,  my  heart  was 
weak,  but  not  unsound,  he  said  with  some  satisfaction,  and,  as  the  result 
proved,  with  truth,  ^  Then  your  disease  is  sixty-three.'    Having  spent  a 
month  on  the  Continent,  not  submitting  to  any  efficient  treatment,  I  soon 
became  thoroughly  well,  with  a  degree  of  sound  health  which  I  did 
not  enjoy  for  years  previously.    The  roughness  was  removed  from  my 
face ;  the  cuticle  on  my  fingers  was  renewed ;  some  scaly  exudations  oe^ 
other  parts  of  the  body  fell  off ;  my  voice  was  restored.    It  appeared  to 
me  as  if  the  nutritive  changes  had  ceased  during  the  period  I  hav^ 
referred  to,  and  the  tone  of  every  bodily  organ  was  temporarily 
depressed." 

From  the  reaction  towards  perfect  health  which  took  place  in  this  atai 
similar  cases,  it  is  evident  the  early  symptoms  did  not  depend  op  any 
structural  changes  in  the  arterial  system  which  arise  in  advanced  life; 
still  the  lowered  state  of  the  vital  power  makes  it  a  favourable  opportonitjr 
for  the  invasion  of  organic  disease,  to  avert  which  should  occupy  the  care 
of  the  physician,  by  prescribing  such  regimen  and  laying  down  such  mlefl 
of  life  as  would  increase  nutrition,  diminish  waste,  and  prevent  mental 
shocks ;  and  by  these  means  give  a  new  term  of  life,  however  short 
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President — ^Robebt'  McDonnell,  M.D. 
Secretary — E.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 

and  Hydro-pmcardium  t  vacuo. — Dr.  Nixon  said: — ^The 
»m  whom  these  specimens  were  taken  was  a  man,  aged  twenty- 
bad  been  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Hughes,  from 
September  till  the  middle  of  January  last.  He  had  been 
for  pleurisy,  and  when  he  came  under  my  observation  in 
le  presented  all  the  evidences  of  pleural  effusion  on  the  right 
dulness  behind  extended  as  high  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
nt  up  to  the  nipple.  The  heart  was  considerably  displaced  to 
le,  the  apex  beat  being  at  the  left  nipple.  The  patient  seemed 
very  well  under  ordinary  treatment,  until  bronchitis  set  in ;  then 
epless  nights,  and  one  night  especially  the  resident  thought  he 
,  having  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  gasping  for  breath  and  livid 
ice.  On  the  following  morning  I*  thought  it  necessary  to 
by  operative  procedure,  to  relieve  him  from  the  fluid  in  his 
d,  having  consulted  my  colleagues,  it  was  agreed  on  to  perform 
lis  thoracis.  Tapping,  with  Dieulafoy's  aspirateur,  the  right 
een  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  a  little  in  front  of  the  axillary 
hat  was  the  point  in  which  respiration  was  least  marked,  I 
upwards  of  four  and  a  half  pints  of  clear  serous  fluid  quite 
with  blood.  The  patient  coughed  a  good  deal  during  the 
;  he  became  weak,  and  it  was  consequently  deemed  injudicious 
.way  any  more  fluid.  After  the  operation  he  felt  somewhat 
cpressed  himself  easier,  and  was  able  to  lie  down  in  bed. 
'ter,  however,  severe  vomiting  set  in,  which  continued  for  three 
i'his,  then,  subsided,  and  the  man  seemed  to  be  getting  on 
well ;  but  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  pulse  became  very 
d  the  respirations  increased  in  rapidity.  At  12  o'clock  that 
respirations  were  70,  the  pulse  150 ;  he  had  a  congested  face, 
^fnng  for  breath.  Loud  gurgling  rftles  were  heard  over  the 
g,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  over  the  left.  He  continued  in  this 
a  the  following  morning,  when  he  died.  At  the  autopsy  we 
)  pvietal  portion  of  the  pleura  was  greatly  thickened ;  a  layer 
I  eovered  parts  of  the  visceral  portion.  The  right  pleural  cavity 
i  tima  or  four  quarts  of  Berous  Aiid.   The  ri^t  lung  usa 
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small,  dense,  and  airless.  It  was  gorged  with  blood,  and  sank  rapidly 
water.  The  left  was  also  congested.  Upon  examining  the  bearl 
found  it  was  intimately  attached  to  the  chest-wall,  corresponding  to  i 
left  nipple.  This  accounted  for  the  displacement  that  existed  dnri 
life,  and  the  increase  of  dulness  towards  the  left  side.  The  pericardii 
was  intimately  attached  to  the  heart  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  extent 
dense  lymph,  evidently  the  result  of  old  inflammation.  In  the  port 
of  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  which  was  non-adherent  to  the  heart 
found  from  eighteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  bloody  serum.  With  referei 
to  the  cause  of  death,  the  explanation  I  would  offer  is  this,  that  on  t 
withdrawal  of  the  fluid  from  the  right  side — taking  into  considerati 
that  the  lung  did  not  expand — a  vacuum  was  created  on  the  correspond! 
side  of  the  chest,  at  the  same  time  pressure  being  removed  from  1 
blood-vessels,  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  lung  was  facilitate 
thus  an  intense  collateral  oedema  took  place,  destroying  whatever  aeratii 
portion  of  the  lung  might  have  previously  existed.  The  same  csa 
would  also  effect  a  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardiaD 
giving  rise  to  what  has  been  described  as  hydro-pericardium  e  vacuo,' 
January  30,  1875. 

Case  of  Elephantiasis  Arabunu — Dr.  Wheeler  said  that  the  subject  c 
this  case  was  a  woman,  thirty  years  old,  who  was  admitted  under  his  car 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1874.  She  stated  that  she  continued  to  saffe 
from  the  disease  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Her  father  was  aliT< 
the  mother  died  after  confinement,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  a 
healthy.  The  disease  began  with  a  pain  in  the  foot,  when  the  patieo 
was  ten  or  eleven  years  old ;  the  ankle  then  swelled,  again  subsiding,  an* 
again  enlarging.  She  suffei*ed  during  this  period  from  the  fever  knowi 
as  elephantoid  fever,  which  continued  periodically  for  about  a  year  and 
half.  The  disease  appeared  to  become  stationary  as  regards  enlargemeo 
for  about  two  years,  and  afterwards  the  pain  commenced  anew  and  th 
limb  continued  to  enlarge,  but  not  going  further  than  a  little  above  th 
ankle-joint.  The  "  crevice,"  as  it  is  called  by  Virchow,  formed  at  th 
inner  malleolus,  and  the  folds  of  skin  lying  on  one  another  caase( 
ulceration.  A  large  excavated  ulcer  now  formed,  five  inches  in  lengtl 
and  four  in  width,  and  pieces  of  bone  came  away  in  the  vicinity  of  th< 
ulcer.  It  appeared  that  in  this  case  elephantiasis  preceded  ulceratioD 
and  higher  up  in  the  limb  the  ulceration  preceded  the  elephantiasis.  ^ 
that  he  could  only  reason  analogically,  inasmuch  as  the  tissues  of  th< 
limb  where  he  amputated  were  perfectly  healthy ;  and  as  the  disease  ha< 
been  stationary  for  some  time  in  the  limb  a  little  above  the  ankle,  befon 
ulceration  of  the  superior  part  of  the  limb  commenced,  it  "would  app0^ 
that  in  this  case  ulceration  preceded  elephantiasis.  In  this  case  the  liiol 
was  immenaelj  developed,  the  blood-cells  and  reticular  connective  tissue 
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with  the  fascia  oyer  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  were  enormously  thickened, 
and  its  elements,  more  lax  than  ordinary,  were  abundant  in  intercellular 
sabstanees.  The  tunica  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels,  popliteal  artery, 
and  vein  was  very  much  thickened ;  otherwise  the  vascular  coats  were 
nonnal.  The  size  of  the  sound  limb,  as  compared  with  the  diseased,  was 
as  follows,  in  inches: — Sound — ^round  ankle,  8^  ;  round  calf,  13 ;  round 
dorsum  of  foot,  9f .  Diseased — ^round  ankle,  20  ;  round  calf,  26^ ;  round 
dorsum  of  foot,  18f .  The  operation  was  performed  on  November  3rd, 
1874,  the  patient  being  placed  under  ether  by  Mr.  Richardson's  apparatus, 
which  is  considered,  in  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  as  the  best  apparatus 
for  the  administration  of  ether.  Three  small  vessels  were  deligated  with 
the  femoral  artery,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  venous  blood  flowed 
from  the  femoral  vein,  which  after  some  time  ceased,  when  the  limb  was 
elevated.  After  the  operation  the  patient  suffered  from  some  collapse ; 
poliK  feeble ;  perspiration  over  face  and  trunk ;  lips  anaemic.  By  the 
admiuistration  of  stimulants  she  came  round  gradually,  has  since  been 
progressing  favourably,  and  is  at  the  present  time  able  to  sit  up  in  her 
bed.-i/antiary  30, 1875. 

Fracture  of  the  Os  Calcis, — ^Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  this  injury,  and  gave  the  following  account  of  its  history  and 
detMls : — ^The  bone  was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  patient  who  died  in 
in  English  lunatic  asylum,  and  was  brought  to  me  by  a  former  pupil  of 
tke  School  of  Physic,  Dr.  Levinge.  The  subject  of  the  injury  was  a 
Toong  man  of  ordinary  stature  and  development ;  he  leaped  from  a 
window  in  a  paroxysm  of  acute  mania,  and  lighted  on  the  ground  on  his 
feet,  falling  a  height  of  about  fourteen  feet.  On  being  taken  up  a 
voond  was  discovered  at  the  outer  malleolus  of  his  left  foot,  and  a 
fracture  of  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ankle-joint  was  also  readily 
detected. 

The  limb  was  placed  in  some  form  of  splint,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
fracture  not  being  ascertained,  and  the  patient  was  moved  first  to  the 
^  infirmary,  and  subsequently  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  as  his  mania 
leeins  to  have  attracted  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  his  fracture. 

Gangrene  of  the  limb  rapidly  set  in,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few 
fcyt.  No  detailed  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  the  fracture  was 
iBide,  80  I  am  unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  deformity  which 
attended  it.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  post  mortem  examinations  of 
Pictures  of  the  os  calcis  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  have  been  recorded 
^Bot  nomeroofly  and  the  characters  of  fractures  even  so  extensive  as  we 
*M  here  are  by  no  means  well  marked,  and  are,  and  have  been,  even  by 
^h«tt  observers,  frequently  mistaken. 

After  prolonged  maceration  I  have,  with  some  difficulty,  placed  the 
■■•wuus  fragments  of  this  specimen  together  in  th^  rig\i\  leVa&v^ 
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positions.  The  bone  is  a  left  os  calds.  The  posterior  and  large 
articular  surface,  which  supports  the  astragalus,  is  cleft  in  two  by 
fracture  which  runs  a  little  external  to  the  middle  of  the  articuli 
surface,  passing  nearly  parallel  to  its  long  axis.  This  fracture  may,  .f< 
the  purpose  of  description,  be  regarded  as  the  prime  fracture,  while,  i 
all  probability,  it  was  the  first  to  occur  in  consequence  of  the  concussic 
of  the  fall  being  chiefly  borne  by  this  part  of  the  bone.  The  second  lif 
of  fracture  to  be  noticed  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  anteric 
extremity  of  the  prime  fracture,  which  joins  it  at  the  anterior  extremit 
of  the  articular  surface.  This  fracture  traverses  the  line  of  attachmei 
of  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  which  fills  the  tunnel  between  the  astragali 
and  OS  calcis.  On  the  inside  of  the  upper  surface  it  passes  between  t] 
two  (in  this  specimen)  articular  surfaces  for  the  head  of  the  astragali 
On  the  outside  the  line  of  fracture  is  carried  down  to  the  under  surfac 
of  the  bone,  which  it  reaches  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  greate 
tuberosity.  The  plane  of  the  fracture  indicated  on  the  surf  aces  of  the 
bone  by  these  lines  is  so  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  that 
I  have  named  the  prime  fracture,  and  it  detaches  the  anterior  extremitj 
of  the  bone,  including  the  smallest  of  the  articulations  for  the  astragalas 
with  the  cuboid  articulation.  Several  secondary  fractures  traverse  the 
piece  of  bone  so  separated,  breaking  it  into  five  large  fragments,  and  the 
cancellous  structure  is  completely  crushed  so  as  to  defy  any  attempt  at 
fitting  its  several  particles  together.  The  cuboid  articulation  is  split  in  two 
by  one  of  these  fractures ;  all  these  were  held  together  very  closely  hj 
the  periosteum,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  cuboid  articulation  was  not 
entirely  torn  through.  The  third  chief  fracture  passes  across  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bone  parallel  to  the  second,  behind  the  articulatioo 
traversed  by  the  prime  fracture,  which  joins  it  at  right  angles  dose  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  articulation.  The  plane  of  this  fracture 
passes  down  nearly  vertically  through  the  body  of  the  bone  for  about  ft 
third  of  its  thickness,  and  then  passes  downwards  and  forwards  to  meet 
the  second  fracture  at  the  under  surface.  By  this  fracture  the  entire 
posterior  extremity  of  the  bone,  with  its  tuberosities,  is  detached  in  ft 
single  piece,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  in  the  simple  fracture  of 
the  bone  which  results  from  muscular  action,  or  at  least  that  has  been 
attributed  to  this  cause.  Comparing  this  specimen  with  the  represents^ 
tion  of  the  fracture  of  the  os  calcis  par  ecrasement,"  published  by 
Malgaigne,  Plate  XVI.,  Fig.  9,  we  see  that  in  all  essential  points  the 
injury  is  identical  with  that  represented  in  the  Plate.  The  characteiv 
of  this  fracture,  the  second  variety  of  Malgaigne,  derived  ft^ 
the  examination  of  a  specimen  in  the  condition  presented  here, 

wo«dd 

appear  likely  to  mislead,  for  one  is  inclined  to  say  Uiat  so  great  * 
degree  of  comminution  of  the  bone  could  not  fail  to  present  evides^ 
Bymptoma.   Such  is,  howeveor,  not  the  case,  for  the  various  hagm^i^^ 
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are  so  bound  together  by  periosteum,  and  by  the  ligaments,  muscles,  and 
fascis  inserted  into  the  bone,  that  crepitus  has,  with  difficulty,  been 
detected  in  many  cases — ^in  some  not  at  all — and  in  many  the  injury  has 
been  confounded  with  fracture  of  the  fibula,  as  there  is  reason  to  think 
it  was  in  this.  Nor  is  this  error  unlikely  to  be  committed,  when  we 
find  that  it  has  happened  to  such  observers  as  Malgaigne,  Yoillemier,  and 
B(mnet.— jP«6rwary  6,  1875. 

DittoM  of  Petrow  Bone ;  Abscess  of  Cerebellum. — Dr,  T.  E.  Ltttlb 
made  the  following  communication,  and  exhibited  the  diseased  parts : — 
Margaret  S.,  a  servant  woman,  aged  thirty,  was  admitted  to  Sir  Patrick 
Don's  Hospital  in  the  month  of  February,  1875,  complaining  of  discharge 
^lom  one  of  her  ears,  of  pain  of  the  head,  and  of  sick  stomach. 

The  following  particulars  as  to  the  history  of  her  case  were  elicited : — 
About  fifteen  years  ago  she  received  a  sharp  box  on  the  right  ear,  which 
hurt  her  much,  and  made  her  immediately  deaf.  She  remained  almost 
ouirely  deaf  of  that  side  for  some  months,  but  gradually  recovered  her 
bearing;  continuing,  however,  to  be  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
deafness  in  the  hurt  ear,  whenever  (as  she  said)  she  caught  a  cold." 
About  a  year  before  her  present  illness  she,  for  the  first  time,  suffered 
^fm  slight  running  from  this  ear,  which  has  lasted,  with  occasional 
intemrissions,  ever  since.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  syringing 
OQt  the  ear  with  some  mild  astringent  lotion,  or  with  simple  tepid  water. 
Aboot  a  month  ago  she  became  sick,  and  disinclined  for  work — caught 
A  edd,"  as  she  thought ;  the  discharge  became  more  profuse,  and  she 
begtn  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  affected  ear,  and  of  the 
bead  generally. 

Her  symptoms  on  admission  into  hospital  were  the  following : — She  had 
A  scanty  otorrhoea  of  the  right  ear,  the  discharge  being  of  a  thin  sero- 
pomlent  character,  devoid  of  fetor ;  she  complained  of  considerable  pain 
^  thit  ear,  and  continual  pain  of  the  head,  which  she  did  not  refer  more 
to  the  right  Uian  to  the  left  side;  there  was  persistent  vomiting  of  food 
^  an  kinds,  even  when  taken  in  the  very  smallest  quantities,  excited 
>M  especially  if  she  sat  up  in  bed ;  this  symptom,  which  had  come  on 
^viog  the  last  week,  was  that  which  had  most  urgently  compelled  her  to 
for  hospital  relief ;  it  was  associated  with  remarkably  clean  tongue ; 
^  aspect  and  manner  were  somewhat  listless  and  drowsy,  her  move- 
*M  and  speech  slow ;  she  slept  badly ;  the  light  was  somewhat  painful 
tohcr;  there  was  not  the  least  tenderness  of  any  of  the  external  parts  of 
^a«r,  or  of  the  mastoid  bone,  or  of  any  of  the  parts  around ;  no  facial 
Mjas  existed,  bat  she  was  almost  entirely  deaf  of  the  affected  ear— K^uld 
^  jut  hear  the  ticking  of  a  watch  held  firmly  against  the  pinna ;  the 
Nite  preseul^d  do  obliquity,  or  defect  of  motility ;  the  pulse  was  very  slow. 

h  tke  progrm  ^  iks  case  the  otorrhosa  continued*  the  QuaxitiV?  ol 
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discharge,  however,  being  insignificant,  and  becoming  decidedly  i 
scanty  towards  the  end ;  the  pain  of  the  head,  too,  persisted — never 
severe,  and  always  of  a  more  or  less  universal  character — she  ch 
referred  it  to  the  very  vertex ;  the  vomiting  remained  unrelieved  by 
of  the  me&sures  adopted  for  it,  the  tongue  being  still  remarkably  cl 
she  became  gradually  more  and  more  drowsy;  the  pulse  contii 
persistently  very  slow,  never  counting  more  than  56  in  the  min 
the  pupils  were  normally  contracted  until  the  last  few  days  of  life ; 
bowels  were  obstinately  constipated.  On  the  day  before  her  death 
became  delirious,  with  delirium  of  a  quiet,  muttering  character,  and 
pupils  became  widely  dilated  and  insensible.  No  paralytic  sym{ 
had  supervened  from  first  to  last.  She  had  occasional  chills,  bu 
distinct  rigor.  She  became  slowly  completely  comatose;  and  in 
condition  she  died  on  the  twelfth  day  after  admission  to  hospital 

At  the  autopsy  the  head  alone  was  examined. 

The  calvaria  presented  nothing  unusual. 

The  arachnoid  was  dry,  and  (with  the  exception  to  be  prese 
noticed)  had  no  lymph,  either  superficial  to,  or  beneath  it,  in  any  situati 
the  subarachnoid  fiuid  existed  in  not  abnormal  quantity.  The  superfi 
cerebral  veins  were  engorged  with  liquid  blood. 

The  dissection  of  the  centrum  ovale  was  made  with  the  brain  in  i 
and  the  ventricles  then  opened.  This  manner  of  examination  showed 
ventricles  to  be  distended  with  a  large  excess  of  clear  pale-cdoi] 
serum.  On  proceeding  to  the  removal  of  the  brain  everything  appes 
to  be  normal,  until  we  came  to  that  of  the  cerebellum,  the  anterior  ] 
o(  the  right  lobe  of  which  was,  at  a  single  very  limited  spot,  intima 
adherent  to  the  back  of  the  petrous  bone;  and  in  the  endeavoui 
separate  it  a  large  abscess  in  its  substancie  burst.  With  care,  howe 
the  whole  brain  was  removed. 

Every,  portion  of  the  brain^  except  the  cerebeUum,  was  perfectly  nor 
and  healthy  in  appearance.  A  large  abscess — ^larger  than  a  billit 
ball — occupied  the  right  side  of  the  cerebellum,  excavating  the  right  1< 
and  even  passing  across  the  middle  line  along  its  upper  surface  towards 
opposite  side,  and  towards  the  mesocephalon.  It  was  filled  with  tl 
tenacious  pus,  of  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  of  abominable  foetor, 
limiting  wall  of  the  abscess  consisting  apparently  of  the  substance  of 
cerebellum  in  a  sloughing  state,  and  almost  black.  This  abs 
approached  the  surface  at  the  spot  mentioned  above,  where  the  surfac 
the  cerebellum  was  adherent  to  the  dura  mater  and  petrous  bone.  1 
spot  is  situated  behind  and  a  little  higher  than  the  internal  audi 
meatus;  the  extent  of  adhesion  was  very  limited,  not  occupying  n 
than  the  area  of  a  circle  of  a  couple  of  lines  diameter,  and  was  q 
clear  of  the  meatus ;  it  corresponds  in  situation  to  the  small,  but  ' 
coDBiuBtj  pit  found  in  this  place  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  pet 
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I  described  usually  as  a  depression  for  a  small  process  of  the 
ar.  A  small  mass  of  solid  yellowish  lymph  lay  in  the  subarach- 
e  between  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  cerebellum  (the  mperior 
yid  fpaoe)^  in  which  were  imbedded  the  veins  of  Galen, 
ceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  cranium,  the  dura  mater  over 
ior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  could  be  observed  to  bulge 
as  a  prominent  fluctuating  swelling,  and  on  dissection  I  found 
)rane  to  be  stripped  up,  by  pus  between  it  and  the  bone,  from 
ior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  petrous  bone  to  a  certain 
e  superior  petrosal  sinus  being  at  the  same  time  in  this  manner 
up,  and  raised  up  from  the  bony  groove  in  which  it  lies.  The 
this  piece  of  the  disease  lies  external  to  and  behind  the  situation 
emal  auditory  meatus.  I  could  not  make  out  any  actual  con- 
the  space  where  this  sub-meningeal  effusion  of  pus  existed  and 
;llar  abscess.    A  considerable  extent  of  osseous  disease  was  im- 

apparent  through  the  thinned  upper  surface  of  the  petrous 
s  surface  of  the  bone  was,  however,  almost  entire,  having  only 
mall — almost  pin-hole — opening  in  it,  leading  into  the  roof  of 
mum.  On  exploring  the  petrous  bone  it  can  be  observed  that, 
he  base  of  it,  it  is  occupied  in  its  interior  by  a  small  caseous 

the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  precise  position  of  this  diseased 
Bsponds  to  the  situation  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  middle  ear 
;  thus  the  opening  into  the  mastoid  sinuses),  and  to  that  of  the 
semi-circular  canal  and  the  region  of  the  bone  posterior  and 
to  it.  The  mastoid  sinuses  are  plugged  with  mucous  and 
atter,  their  ceUs  being  of  pretematurally  small  size,  apparently 
kening  and  induration  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  mastoid 

ite  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  in  these  cases  is  a  matter  of  some 
ind  they  were  carefully  investigated  in  the  present  jnstance. 
d  sinus  is  entirely  healthy,  presenting  neither  a  trace  of  inflam- 
'  its  walls  nor  of  thrombosis  of  its  contents.  Not  so  the 
)etro8al  sinus  however,  the  external  three-fourths  of  it  being 
rith  a  tough,  obviously  old,  and  adherent  clot.  A  piece  of  this 
of  consid^ble  length  hung  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  sinus 
aleral  sinus,  where  the  two  communicate.  The  anterior  and 
luarter  of  this  sinus  (the  petrosal)  is  quite  uninflamed  and 

All  the  other  sinuses  are  normal, 
he  condition  of  the  organ  of  hearing^  the  external  ear  is  normal, 
eatoB  extern  us  is  occupied  by  a  small  polypus,  of  the  size  of  a 
which  is  attached  by  a  short  pedicle  to  the  remnant  of  the 
%  tjmpani,  and  which  appears  to  have  sprung  from  within  the 
the  tympanum*  The  membrana  tympcuii  is  almost  entirely 
only  represented  by  a  few  shreds  of  fibre ;  the  06fticulaaf^^«»s 
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to  have  long  diaappeared ;  the  muoous  membrane  of  the  Qrmpanic  caTitjr 
is  thickened  and  pulpy  where  it  remains  in  certain  places,  the  internal 
(osseous)  wall  and  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  being,  however,  denuded, 
and  not  otherwise  sharing  in  the  bony  disease ;  the  fenestra  ovalis  and 
fenestra  rotunda  remain  normal  in  size  and  shape,  but  without  any 
remnant  or  trace  of  their  respective  membranes.  The  extent  and 
locality  of  the  bone  disease  involving  the  internal  ear  has  already  been 
described. 

Remarks, — ^This  case  suggests  a  few  special  questions  of  interest 
In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  course  the  disease  ran,.  Uie  most  probaUe 
sequence  of  the  different  pathological  events  in  the  case  would  appear  to 
have  been  this : — ^It  is  probable  that  the  Uow  upon  the  ear,  reodred 
fifteen  years  before  death,  had  caused  the  rupturing  of  the  membrana 
tympani ;  the  sudden  change  of  density  produced  in  the  air  in  the  aodiiorjr 
meatus  by  a  blow  inflicted  perpendicularly  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  msj 
be,  when  the  subject  of  the  vidence  is  unprepared  for  it,  competent  to 
produce  such  an  accident.  By  the  same  principle  of  action  a  like  injorj 
has  been  known  to  occur  to  a  bather  striking  the  water  from  a  height 
with  the  side  of  the  head.  It  is  plain,  from  the  serious  interference  witk 
the  function  of  hearing  which  immediately  resulted  in  the  present  case^ 
that  some  sudden  mechanical  violence  was  done  to  the  delicate  inner 
mechanism  of  the  organ.  This  condition  left  the  internal  muoom 
passages  of  the  ear  liable  to  repeated  inflammatory  attacks,  indicated  in 
the  patient's  history  by  the  intermittent  attacks  of  deafness  she  describei 
as  supervening  whenever  she  caught  cold.**  This  eventually  induced  e 
state  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  causing  otorrfaoea.  Tbi 
irritation  of  a  long-continued  otorrhcea  of  this  character  is  acknowledf^ 
as  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  aural  polypus.  The  irritation  spreading 
in  another  direction  may,  too,  induce  disease  of  the  bony  parts  in  which 
the  middle  and  inner  ear  are  situated :  necrosis  even,  with  exfoliation  of 
coifsiderable  portions  of  the  petrous  bone,  has  been  met  with.  In  this 
instance  we  had  caries  and  caseous  degeneration  of  the  bone  in  the  region 
of  the  osseous  labyrinth.  As  may  result  in  caries  of  any  other  bone) 
suppuration  beneath,  with  stripping  up  of,  the  periosteum  occurred ;  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  same  osseous  disease,  we  have  produced  an  absceae  io 
the  cerebellum.  The  sole  evidence  of  extension  of  inflammatory  actiott 
to  the  meninges  consists  in  the  small  mass  of  lymph  found  in  the  superior 
subarachnoid  space.  This  space,  it  will  be  observed,  is  precisely  in  the 
situation  of  extension  inwards  and  deeply  of  the  cerebellar  abscesa.  By 
its  obstruction  of  the  veins  of  Galen  this  subarachnoid  effusion  earned 
the  last  link  in  the  pathological  chain— dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  whicbf  1 
take  it,  was  that  which  constituted  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  this 
Citse. 

A  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  causal  connexion  between  the  boB* 
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disease  and  the  abscess  in  the  cerebellum.  Attention  to  the  details  of  the 
particular  observation  made  in  this  case  elicits  one  instmctiye  and  signifi- 
cant point.  It  will  be  observed,  that  is,  that  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
posterior,  or  cerebellar,  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  is  not^  in  this  instance, 
the  rituation  where  we  find  the  principal  focus  of  the  bony  disease,  which 
ioTolves  mainlj  the  region  of  the.  semi-circular  canals,  and  does  not 
extend  at  all  to  the  posterior  surface.  This  shows  us  that  we  must  look  to 
some  mode  of  connexion  other  than  that  of  extension  by  mere  contact,  or 
propinquity  to  explain  the  association.  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation 
would  have  led  us,  in  this  case,  rather  to  expect  abscess  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  The  following  considerations  would  appear  to 
aiford  the  real  clue: — A  glance  at  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
petrous  bone  will  show  that  the  slight  pit  on  its  posterior  aspect,  alluded 
to  above,  is,  in  reality,  the  representative  rudiment  of  the  space  under- 
neath the  arch  of  bone,  which  the  superior  semi-circular  canal  forms 
daring  the  early  months  of  foetal  life.    In  the  foetus  this  space  is  filled 

a  soft  vascular  mass,  or  process,  of  the  dura  mater,  and  both  at  this 
period  and  in  the  adult  it  is  the  channel  for  a  vascular  communication 
between  the  cerebellum  and  the  corresponding  part  of,  or  parts  contained 

the  petrous  bone.  Other  vascular  connexions,  moreover,  exist 
l^een  the  cerebellum  and  the  parts  of,  and  around,  the  petrous  bone,  and 
notably,  the  superior  petrosal  sinus ;  but  the  particular  connexion  above 
notieed  I  refer  to,  as  it  is  more  specially  indicated  in  the  details  of  the 
pneent  case.  It  is,  then,  I  deem,  to  the  fact  of  this  vascular  connexion 
iMween  the  two  regions  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  explanation  of 

aasodatioD  of  petrous  bone  disease  and  cerebellar  abscess.* 
I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  briefly  to  one  clinical  point  in  the  case-— 
via.,  the  persistent  vomiting.  Belying  upon  the  observation  made  by  M. 
'■own-S^uard  as  to  the  pathognomonic  character  of  this  phenomenon 
w  a  symptom  of  cerebellar  disease,  we  were  enabled,  in  the  •  present 
imtaaee,  to  diagnose  successfully  the  situation  of  the  encephalic 
abscess. 

The  mall  polypus,  which  had  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  accurate 

*Bf  tha  kind  pannisdon  of  P>o£e«or  ICDowel,  I  am  allowed  to  refer  to  a  case, 
oeemved  in  his  practioe  some  yean  ago,  and  of  which  I  have  a  note  accurately 
^  at  tha  tima^  the  particnlan  of  which  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  present 
aad  wiU,  I  have  no  doubt,  bear  a  like  interpretation.  The  case  is  that  of  a 
^'^la,  twenty-eight  yean  of  age,  who — the  subject  of  %  chronic  otorrhcBa — died 
H^ariiw  IStb,  19/66,  with  symptoms  of  facial  palsy,  persistent  ear  and  head  ache, 
^^taMlafaia  slow  polae^  and  eventual  ooma.   The  autopsy  showed  a  large 

ef  the  aarebeUom»  with  sloughing  walls.   My  notes  go  on  to  say : — *^ThiB 
afipiMcbad  tha  aorfao^  and  had  caused  adhesion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
>*<nia  booa  al  a  point  immediately  behuid  and  above  the  meatus  auditorins  intemus. 
^  dbsaae  of  tha  amfeoe  of  the  petrous  bone  seemed  to  exist,  but  the  walls  of  the 

^■mds  flMiav  mmmm  im  a  a/Jtammd  aim)  nurioiM  aftatA.** 
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local  examination  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ear  during  life,  was  (bei 
post  mortem  examination)  mistaken  for  the  soft  fun gas-like  outgrowth 
exuberant  granulations,  which  not  infrequently  fill  up  the  external  met 
in  cases  of  caries  of  the  petrous  bone.  It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  t 
true  polypus  may,  as  in  this  case,  occur.  Perhaps  the  chief  distinguish 
feature  between  the  two  would  consist  in  the  exquisite  tenderness  of 
fleshy  outgrowth,  as  contrasted  with  the  insensibility  of  the  polypus 
February  13,  1875. 

EncephaUtis  resulting  from  Disease  of  the  Ear, — ^De.  Barton  said  :  1 
case  I  have  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  will  present  atone 
contrast  to  that  of  Dr.  Little,  together  with  some  points  of  resemblan 
I)  is  a  case  of  disease  of  the  temporal  bone  leading  to  death  from  implu 
tion  of  the  brain,  but  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  Dr.  Little's  Cft 
A  boy,  aged  thirteen,  was  admitted  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital  on  the  19 
of  January  last.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  room  for  admission 
was  held  up  by  the  woman  accompanying  him,  and  he  was  able  only 
stagger.  His  head  hung  forward,  and  when  spoken  to  he  did  not  mft 
any  reply.  At  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  soon 
going  on  around  him.  His  pupils  were  dilated,  but  on  exposure  to  lig 
they  contrc^ted  in  a  vigorous  manner.  The  patient  had  had  for  nuu 
years  a  chronic  discharge  from  the  left  ear.  He  was  at  a  school  ne 
Baheny,  where  the  woman  in  charge  of  him  constantly  syringed  the  ei 
During  the  severe  weather  at  the  close  of  last  year  he  caught  a  ool 
The  discharge  stopped,  and  he  was  observed  to  be  heavy  and  drowsy, 
appears  that  four  days  before  his  admission  to  hospital  he  was  obliged 
wait  at  the  door  of  the  school-house  for  some  time  in  the  cold.  I 
looked  ill  on  going  home  that  day,  had  a  shivering  fit,  and  next  day  w 
partly  insensible.  That  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  on  the  Taesdi 
following  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  On  his  being  placed  in  bed,  y 
made  a  careful  examination.  The  pulse  was  116;  there  was  a  constant  lo 
muttering  delirium,  and  he  constantly  attempted  to  get  out  of  be 
During  the  following  night  he  did  not  sleep  at  all.  There  was  consta 
crying  out,  singing,  making  a  noise,  throwing  the  hands  about,  pickii 
the  clothes,  but  no  sleep.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  but  contract( 
on  exposure  to  light.  On  the  next  day  the  pulse  was  120,  and  of  tl 
same  character,  and  his  hands  were  constantly  moving  about,  as  if 
search  of  something..  During  the  whole  of  this  time  there  was  i 
vomiting,  but  the  woman  who  was  in  charge  of  him  stated  that  there  bi 
been  vomiting  during  the  Sunday  and  Monday  before  his  admission 
hospital.  The  case  went  on  very  much  in  the  same  way  until 
following  Friday,  when  a  remarkable  symptom  occurred,  in  addition 
those  already  noticed,  which  had  continued  to  deepen  in  intensit 
Upon  Yisiting  the  patient  that  morning,  I  noticed  that  the  right  eye  ^ 
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projected  from  the  orbit ;  it  had  advanced  beyond  the  plane  of  the  left 
eye.  The  eyelids,  especially  the  lower,  being  oedematous,  we  thought 
tkt,  perhaps,  matter  was  forming  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  but 
next  day  the  swelling  and  protrusion  were  somewhat  less.  At  the  same 
time  the  comatose  state  was  deepening,  and  with  increasing  insensibility 
to  light  and  sound.  He  died  upon  the  morning  of  the  26th,  just  a  week 
after  his  admission.  On  making  a  post  mortem  examination,  I  found  the 
brain  presented  throughout  characteristic  and  marked  symptoms  of 
bflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  with  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid.  The 
sides  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  at  its  anterior  extremity  was  aggluti- 
nated together  with  lymph.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  was  filled  up  with 
Ijnnph.  There  was  no  abscess ;  no  pus  anywhere  to  be  found.  I  then 
toned  to  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  I  found  that  they  presented  no 
distinct  signs  of  inflammation  in  their  lining  membrane.  I  then  opened 
tbe  right  orbit,  and  found  the  eyeball  bathed  in  a  depot  of  pus,  which 
liad  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit.  The  question  was,  how  did 
this  come  from  the  disease  that  subsisted  in  the  ear  ?  The  petrous  bone, 
70Q  will  see,  is  just  as  hard  and  rocky  as  ever.  I  thought  we  might  find 
the  passage  of  entrance  from  the  inflammatory  disease  going  on  m  the 
internal  auditory  canal,  and  on  making  a  section  we  find  abundant 
evidence  of  advanced  inflammation  in  the  inner  ear,  but  no  sign  of  inflam- 
nation  along  the  wall  of  the  nerve.  On  coming  round  to  the  site  where 
the  mastoid  cells  join  in  we  find  a  perforation  between  these  and  the 
lateral  sinus — a  pin-hole  orifice,  which  opens  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
literal  sinus.  Through  this  opening,  doubtless,  the  inflammatory  action 
extended  into  the  cranium.  The  intraorbital  inflammation  may  have 
been  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  through  the 
faimen  lacerum,  by  means  of  the  cellular  membranes.  Its  occurrence 
1  an  interesting  fact,  and  explains  the  remarkable  protrusion  of  the  right 
ey^Jtll  during  life — a  symptom  which,  I  believe,  was  first  put  on  record 
•t  a  meeting  of  this  Society  by  Professor  M*Dowell. — February  13, 
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Vital  SrAmancs 


Of  Eight  Large  Towns  in  Ireland^  for  Four  WeekSj  ending  Satur 
June  19th,  1875. 
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The  return  for  Limerick,  No.  3  District,  for  the  week  ending 
29th,  was  not  received,  so  that  the  death-rate  given  above  is  for 
weeks  only.  The  death-rate  was  high  in  Belfast  and  Limerick, 
high  in  Cork  and  Derry,  moderate  in  Dublin  and  the  other  1 
Zymotic  diseases  caused  85  deaths  in  the  Dublin  Registration  Di 
of  these,  64  occurred  within  the  municipal  boundary.  The  z} 
death-rate  was  rather  low  in  Dublin,  but  was  very  high  in  B 
where  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles  still  rages.  Scarlatina  has 
fatal  in  Belfast  and  Derry.  The  rate  of  mortality  for  the  four 
was,  in  London,  20  per  1,000  of  the  population  annually;  in  Glasgow 
and  in  Edinburgh,  23. 
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Mbteobologt. 

ikroa  of  Ohservaluma  made  at  Dublin,  Lot.  53**  20'  N.,  Long.  6°  15'  TT., 
for  Month  of  May,  1875. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer,    ...  29-973  Inches. 

Maximal  Height  of  Barometer  (9  p.m.  on  26th),  30*427  „ 

Minimal  Height  of  Barometer  (3  p.m.  on  2l8t),  29*244  „ 

Mean  Dry-bulb  Temperature,  ...  54'4° 

Mean  Wet-bulb  Temperature,  -  -  50-3** 

Mean  Dew-point  Temperature,  -         -  46*3^ 

Mean  Humidity,        ....  74*2  per  cent. 

Highcgt  Temperature  in  Shade,         -  -  72-8° 

Lowest  Temperature  in  Shade,  -  -  40*7° 

Lowest  Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation),     -  36*8° 

Mean  Amount  of  Cloud,        -  -  -  56  per  cent. 

Bainfall  (on  15  days),  ...  1*071  Inches. 

General  Direction  of  Wind,    -         -         -  W.N.W.,  W.  &  S. W. 

Remarks. 

May,  1875,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  very  fine  month,  with 
much  bright  mild  weather,  and  but  a  scanty  rainfall,  which  was,  how- 
ler, distributed  over  fifteen  days.  There  were  two  periods  of  baro- 
metrical depression,  from  the  5th  to  the  9  th,  and  from  the  17th  to  the 
2^  There  were  also  two  periods  of  high  barometrical  pressure,  with 
•Bticjclonic  weather,  from  the  10th  to  the  16th,  and  from  the  23rd  to 
^  27th.  The  sun  had  great  power  in  the  former  of  these  anticydonic 
periods,  the  14th  being  an  especially  fine  and  warm  day  (max.  temp,  in 
ibade=  72  8^).  Hail  fell  on  the  9th  and  18th,  and  heavy  showers  daily 
bom  the  17th  to  the  22nd.  A  solar  halo  was  observed  on  the  2nd. 
There  was  no  thunder  or  lightning  in  Dublin.  The  bourrasque  of  the 
^  was  polar  in  character,  and  travelled  from  north  to  south.  No 
fcvt,  even  on  the  grass,  occurred  during  the  month. 
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Edited  by  G.  F.  Duffet,  M,D.,  F.KQ.C.P. 

BOTATORT  MOnON  OP  THE  HEART. 

H.  Wn^KENS  publishes  {Deutsch.  Archiv.  fSr  Kliti.  Med.^  1874;  XII 
233)  an  interesting  communication  on  the  motions  of  the  heart,  as  direetl 
observed  by  him  in  the  case  of  a  man  in  whose  thorax  there  was  a  wid 
fistula.  By  directing  reflected  sunlight  into  this  fistula,  the  motions  of  tli 
heart,  covered  by  the  pericardium,  could  be  distinctly  perceived.  Tl 
heart  was  much  displaced  towards  the  right  side.  With  every  9sp^ 
act  the  left  and  rather  sharp  border  moved  forwards  and  to  the  righ 
the  vertical  groove,  which  could  be  seen  through  the  pericardium,  taku 
up  a  position  at  the  same  time  more  in  the  centre  of  the  latter,  a  lari 
portion  of  the  left  ventricle  coming  into  view  anteriorly.  Simultaneoiu] 
the  whole  organ  was  also  distinctly  observed  to  be  forced  downward 
These  visible  motions  were  further  corroborated  by  actual  examinatk 
with  the  index  finger  thrust  in  through  the  fistula.  A  small  rod  fasteoi 
to  the  heart  near  its  apex  (as  was  proved  post  mortem  by  minute  spots  * 
extravasated  blood),  and  to  which  another  rod  was  attached  transverM} 
showed  that  the  point  fixed  in  the  heart  described  a  curve,  the  concafi 
of  which  looked  inwards,  running  from  behind  forwards  and  dovmward 
The  author  views  the  systolic  rotatory  motion  of  the  heart,  and  of  tl 
impulse  of  the  apex  observed  in  this  case,  in  the  light  of  Bamberger's  ai 
Komitzer's  theory ;  and  points  out  that  the  arrangement  of  the  moscol 
fibres  of  the  heart,  and  particularly  of  the  middle  spinal  layer,  must  brii 
about  a  rotatory  movement  of  the  apex  also  during  contraction,  as  w 
here  seen  (from  the  observerls  right  to  left).  He  shows  further  that  tl 
rebound,  according  to  Skoda,  besides  causing  the  heart  to  move  dowi 
wards,  must  also  favour  the  twisting,  already  commenced,  of  the  wbo 
organ. — ^A.  E.  J.  B. 

CHRONIC  ERYTHEMA  OP  THE  FACE  ;  REVULSIVE  TREATMENT  BY  BUSTS 
ON  THE  arm;  recovery. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
Abbot  reported  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  had  been  sufferii 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  year  from  chronic  erythema  of  thefac 
The  attack  commenced  with  an  indolent,  very  painful  pustule  on  the  rig 
side  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  whole  organ  was  much  reddene 
swollen,  and  tender.  The  pustule  was  very  slow  in  its  progress,  ai 
there  were  several  renewals  of  the  inflammation  at  the  original  8p< 
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These  attacks  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  more  or  less  erythema 
of  the  face,  in  the  form  of  large  patches  on  the  cheeks  and  forehead. 
During  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  Boston,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1871  and  the  beginning  of  1873,  the  patient  was  re- vaccinated,  and  had 
a  very  sore  arm  in  consequence.  At  the  time  of  vaccination  there  was 
mach  inflammation  of  the  face,  which  entirely  subsided,  while  the 
inflammation  produced  by  the  vaccination  lasted.  As  this  subsided  the 
erythema  returned  to  the  face.  This  affection  had  been  previously  treated 
by  yarions  remedies  without  any  very  satisfactory  result.  When  seen  by 
Dr.  Abbot,  January  6,  1873,  both  cheeks  were  marked  by  large  patches 
of  livid  redness,  which  were  very  tender,  and  gave  to  the  touch  the  sensa- 
tkm  of  considerable  thickening  of  the  derma.  The  nose  at  times  was 
wy  red  and  sore,  and  the  affection,  as  a  whole,  was  a  great  disfigurement, 
aod  a  source  of  no  little  suffering.  Acting  on  the  hint  given  by  the 
Tiecination,  it  was  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  revulsive  treatment. 
A  blister  two  inches  square  was  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  left 
•no.  As  this  was  healing,  a  second  was  applied  on  the  healthy  skin 
tboTe.  In  this  way  a  succession  of  blisters  was  kept  up  for  a  month, 
Meoring  a  continuous  irritation  of  the  part.  Under  this  treatment  the 
inflammation  of  the  face  and  nose  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  had  entirely  disappeared.  During  the  next  two  months  there 
ns  an  occasional  return  of  the  erythema,  but  it  immediately  disappeared 
resuming  the  blister  treatment.  There  has  been  no  return  of  the 
affection  since,  a  period  of  about  two  years. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 

MUSTABD  FOOT-BATH  IN  URTICARIA. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Tribune  Medicale,  March  7,  recommends  the  use  of  the 
Matard  foot-bath  in  cases  of  urticaria.  In  his  own  case,  after  trying 
■BQfflerable  remedies,  he  was  aboui  to  abandon  all  hope  of  relief,  when, 
Me  day,  while  suffering  from  a  peculiarly  aggravated  attack  of  his  old 
May,  complicated  by  an  excruciating  headache,  and  hoping  to  relieve 
^  latter,  he  plunged  his  feet  into  a  mustard-bath.  The  relief  was 
iMtantaneouSy  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  skin-disease  had  disappeared 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Five  other  cases  were  subsequently  treated  by 
^  writer,  with  similar  relief.  The  treatment  is,  of  course,  understood 
to  be  only  palliative,  and  has  no  infiuence  in  preventing  recurrence  of  the 
^kvia.'^Pluladelphia  Medical  Times. 

Toca.  rsEMiTUs  or  plburist  and  pneumonia,  and  the  use  of  the 

HYPODERMIC  SYRINGE  IN  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS. 

b  veportiiig  two  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  in  which  vocal  fremitus 
^pnaent  oyer  the  affected  portion,  Dr.  £.  6.  Janeway,  of  New  York, 
^attention  to  the  value  of  vocal  fremitus  as  a  physical  sign  m 
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diagnosis  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  from  pneumonia,  as  it  seems  to  him 
that  it  is  not  infrequently  rated  too  highly,  and  is,  certainly,  not  an 
absolute  means  of  distinguishing  one  condition  from  the  other.  He  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  conditions  of  vocal  fremitus  in  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia : — 1st.  Vocal  fremitus  is  usually  absent  over  fluid  in  the  pleural 
sac  2nd.  When  present  (a)  it  is  sometimes  due  to  adhesions  of  the  lung  to 
the  chest  wall  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  b.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  con- 
ducted through  the  fluid,  and  then  it  may  be  either  feebler  or  more 
intense  than  on  the  opposite  side.    c.  In  some  cases  vocal  fremitus  does 
not  exist  or  is  very  feeble  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  on  the  sound 
side;  under  these  circumstances  its  absence  on  the  diseased  side  loses 
some  of  its  relative  value.    3rd.  Vocal  fremitus  is  usually  increased  over 
pneumonia  of ''the  lower  lobe.    4th.  It  may,  however,  be  very  feeble  or 
absent,    a.  This  may  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the  bronchus  by  compres- 
sion, or  by  the  accumulation  of  some  material  in  it,  as,  in  one  of  the 
cases  reported,  coagulated  blood,    b.  Sometimes  it  seems  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  exudation  in  the  pleural  sac.  c.  The 
amount  of  solidification  is  supposed  at  times  to  be  the  cause.    5th.  Vocal 
fremitus  is  sometimes  absent  on  the  sound  side ;  under  such  circumstances 
the  existence  of  considerable  vocal  fremitus  on  the  diseased  would- 
point  strongly  towards,  though  not  be  decisive  of,  pneumonia,  as  the 
morbid  condition  present.    In  doubtful  cases,  where,  if  fluid  should 
exist,  the  line  of  treatment  would  be  decidedly  different,  Dr.  Jane  way 
recommends  that  an  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made.  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a  small  needle  attached  to  the  aspirator,  or,  as  this  not 
infrequently  alarms  patients,  at  Bellevue  Hospital  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
of  good  suction  power,  is  often  employed  for  this  purpose.  Considerable 
difference  exists  in  the  suction  power  of  these  instruments,  and  Dr. 
Janeway  has  seen  one  introduced  in  a  chest  and  fail  to  obtain  fluid  when 
another  immediately  afterwards  succeeded.    The  safest  test  is  not  that 
of  seeing  whether  water  can  be  drawn  through  the  needle  into  the  barrel 
of  the  syringe;  but,  placing  a  finger  over  the  nozzle,  withdraw  the 
piston  and  retain  it  in  this  position  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  note  if 
the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  piston  back  to  its  original 
position.    With  one,  which  answers  perfectly  to  this  test.  Dr.  Janewa^ 
has  succeeded  in  drawing  pus  from  abscesses;  and  lately,  in  order  tcv 
give  it  a  fair  test  and  also  to  relieve  a  patient,  he  employed  it  to  remove 
thick  gelatinous  fluid  from  a  ranula.    This  fluid  was  a  little  more  viscic9 
than  the  mucus  of  cervix  uteri.    If  honest  doubt  existed  after  its  use  i'K 
would  be  wise  to  make  use  of  an  instrument  with  greater  suction^ 
force. — New  York  Medical  Record^  June  6. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


III. — On  Supra- Condyloid  Amputation  of  the  Thigh.  By 
LLiAM  Stokes,  M.D.,  Ch.M.  Univ.  Dub.,  F.R.C.S.; 
Fesfior  of  Surgery,  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland; 
geon  to  Kichmond  Surgical  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
lico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  &c.,  &c. 

M  the  following  cases  worthy  of  record,  not  only  on  account 
clinical  interest  attached  to  them,  and  the  results  which 
^btuned  after  supra-condyloid  amputation,  but  mainly  because 
JVC  these  results  will  tend  to  confirm  the  high  opinion  that  is 
\{  that  operation  by  all  surgeons  who  have  performed  it. 
reasons  induce  me  to  draw  attention  again  to  the  advantages 
I  consider  may  be  claimed  for  the  procedure — advantages 
render  it,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  preferable  to  the  knee 
ations  of  Velpeau,  Syme,  Gritti,  and  Garden,  and  also  to 
eration  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  being  attended  with  far 
iak  to  the  patient  than  that  procedure — one  which  is  ever 
it  with  the  greatest  peril  to  those  on  whom  it  is  performed, 
lotwitbstanding  the  enthusiastic  but,  I  think,  extravagant 
that  at  times  has  been  lavished  on  it  as  a  mode  of  proceed- 
isappointing  in  its  results,  and  inferior  to  the  operation  I  now 
lie. 

A  L — Michael  W.,  aged  twenty-eight,  by  occupation  an 
oQger,  was  admitted  into  the  Bichmond  Surgioal  lloAp\\;eX^ 
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under  my  care,  on  the  8th  of  last  August.    The  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  from  which  he  suffered — necrosis  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  tibia,  preceding  chronic  synovial  inflammation  of  the  knee- 
joint — was  in  the  year  1870.    The  patient  stated  that  in  that  year 
several  pieces  of  bone  came  away  through  various  sinuses  situated 
on  the  anterior  and  internal  aspects  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia.    In  the  following  year  the  knee  became  affected, 
and  two  years  subsequently  amputation  was  suggested  to  hira,  but 
at  that  time  he  would  not  consent  to  the  operation  proposed.  He 
then  came  up  to  Dublin,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Kichmond 
Hospital.    At  the  time  of  his  admission  the  sinuses  I  have  already 
spoken  of  had  healed,  and  what  appeared  chiefly  to  call  for  surgical 
treatment  were  the  synovial  effusion  and  thickening.    For  some 
time  I  entertained  the  hope  that  by  rest,  vesication,  iodine,  and  the 
internal  exhibition  of  anti-strumous  remedies,  I  might  possibly 
succeed  in  saving  the  limb.    I  accordingly  put  the  limb  up  in  a 
gypsum  bandage,  adopting  the  Bavarian  method,  which  has  been 
so  strongly  advocated  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Corley,  and  followed 
out  the  treatment  I  have  already  alluded  to,  the  details  of  which 
need  not  be  discussed.    This  I  continued  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  then  finding  that  no  improvement  had  taken  place,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  the  sinuses  having  re-opened  and  revealed  the  existence 
of  extensive  osseous  disease,  I  recommended  amputation.  As  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  disease  had  involved  either  the  patella  or 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  case  appeared  to  me  adapted  for  supra- 
condyloid  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and,  assisted  by  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Thomley  Stoker,  this 
operation  I  accordingly  performed  on  the  7th  of  last  October, 
Esmarch's  bandage  having  been  applied,  and  chloroform  admmis- 
tered.    The  operation  was  as  bloodless  as  it  was  painless,  and  I 
may  mention  here  an  observation  made  by  my  late  revered  col- 
league. Professor  Adams,  on  this  occasion.     "  It  is  the  first 
time,'*  he  said,  *'in  which  I  have  witnessed  an  amputation  of  the 
thigh  during  which  the  patient  did  not  give  a  single  moan,  or  lose 
a  single  drop  of  blood !  "    As  regards  the  steps  of  the  operation,  I 
may  mention  that,  save  in  one  particular,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
allude,  I  followed  rigidly  the  rules  mentioned  in  former  communi- 
cations on  this  operation  made  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
of  London  and  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland.    As  regards  the 
progress  of  the  patient  after  the  operation,  there  was  nothing  note- 
wortbjTy  except  that  the  union  of  the  wound  was  exceptionally 
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A  glance  at  the  accompanying  lithograph,  taken  from  a 
)graph,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  stump. 

ISE  II. — The  following  case,  one  of  extensive  necrosis  of  the 
8  of  the  leg,  was  specially  adapted  for  supra-condyloid  amputa- 
and  the  result  may  be  judged  of  by  reference  to  the  litho- 
li  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  communication : — 

►hn  M.,  aged  twenty-five,  by  occupation  a  draper,  was  admitted 
my  wards  in  the  Kichmond  Hospital  on  the  2nd  of  last 
3mber,  having  been  recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Kyau,  of 
macally,  county  Clare.  The  patient  stated  that  about  nine 
)  ago  he  experienced  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  in  the  right 
immediately  below  the  knee.  For  this  he  was  unable  to  assign 
cause,  never  having  received  any  injury  to  the  leg,  and, 
ious  to  the  first  occurrence  of  the  pain,  always  having  been 
hy.  In  about  a  month  after  the  occurrence  of  the  pain  an 
iss  formed,  which  opened,  and  from  which  there  was,  for 
ul  months,  a  copious  discharge  of  matter.  About  twelve 
:hs  after  this  several  pieces  of  bone  came  away.  The  openings 
closed,  and  the  patient  continued  tolerably  well  until  about  a 
previous  to  his  admission  into  hospital,  when  the  pain  and 
large  commenced  with  increased  severity.  The  whole  shaft  of 
tibia  appeared  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  disease.  At  the 
nal  opening,  immediately  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  there 
a  large  and  loose  sequestinim,  the  removal  of  which  was 
ted  a  few  days  after  his  admission  into  hospital  without  any 
julty.  On  the  11th  of  November  I  removed  the  limb,  adopt- 
;he  supra-condyloid  method  of  amputation.  Nothing  untoward 
rred  during  the  convalescence  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  result 
be  observed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  signal  advantages 
h  this  method  of  amputation  possesses  over  all  the  other  similar 
ations,  of  which  sapra^ondyloid  amputation  is  the  outcome. 

0  Professor  Velpeau  is  undoubtedly  due  the  credit  of  first 
ting  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  amputation  at  the 

1  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  the  weight  of  the 
f  can  be  placed  on  the  face  of  the  stump ;  that  the  hip-joint 
enres  all  its  movements,  the  patient  not  being  obliged  to  walk 
r  the  hip-joint  were  ankylosed ;  and  that  the  shock  is  not  so 

M  after  the  ordinary  amputations  of  the  thigh, 
lie  modifications  of  this  operation,  introduced  by  Professor 
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surgical  practioe,  lind  subsequently  the  modification  of  Cs 
operation,  which  is  known  in  Continental  schools  chiefly  as  C 
amputation ;  and,  lastly,  the  operation  which  is  the  subject  i 
communication.  The  steps  of  Gritti's  procedure  I  learned 
years  ago  from  Baron  von  Langenbeck,  and  many  details  of  i 
papers  by  Melchiorj  and  Prof.  Rizzoli,  of  Bologna,  whose  ex( 
work  on  Clinical  Surgery  reflects  high  credit  on  himself  a 
the  school  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member.  What  th 
of  Gritti's  original  memoir  is  I  have  not  determined ;  but  as 
the  date  of  Melchiorj 's  first  case  of  Gritti's  amputation  ? 
1851,  the  original  suggestion  must  have  been  made  previc 
that  year.  Melchiorj's  case  was  of  a  man  whose  leg  had 
crushed  by  the  wheel  of  a  locomotive.  The  bone  was  sawi 
level  with  the  condyles,  and,  as  might  have  been  expectec 
patella  was  soon  drawn  away  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  cor 
upwards  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone.  The  second  opei 
performed  by  Melchiorj  was  in  1866.  In  consequence  o 
great  and  unavoidable  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  draw  the  p 
away  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  femur,  Melchiory  and  ' 
applied  pasteboard  splints  round  the  stump  immediately  aib 
operation,  forming  a  kind  of  box  or  Stui.  It  is  not  surprisi 
learn,  as  we  do  from  Kizzoli's  memoirs,  that  this  method  of  opei 
and  subsequently  treating  such  cases  was  found  unsatisfactor} 
attended  with  a  high  rate  of  mortality.  The  tendency  t 
occurrence  of  profuse  suppuration  and  gangrene  which  was  obs 
induced  Kizzoli  to  modify  the  operation.  Being  of  opinioi 
tearing  the  synovial  membrane  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
disastrous  consequences,  he  first  disarticulated  the  knee,  as  ' 
had  done,  then  removed  the  synovial  membrane,  did  not  n 
the  articular  surface  of  the  patella,  and  divided  the  femur  a 
higher — how  much,  however,  is  not  stated.  This  operation,  tl 
in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  Gritti's  and  Melchiorj's 
not  commend  itself  to  me,  for  the  following  reasons: — Ii 
first  place,  the  preliminary  disarticulation  must  add  greatly 
shock  of  the  operation;  sedondly,  the  removal  of  the  syi 
membrane  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  mischievous,  for  rets 
it  as  a  lining  of  the  anterior  flap  must,  in  my  opinion,  din 
largely  the  chances  of  purulent  absorption;  and,  thirdly 
splitting  the  patella  is  a  serious  defect,  as  not  doing  so  must  g 
diminish  the  chances  of  union  between  the  two  bones.  Wl 
the  femoral  section  is  above  or  below  the  upper  margin  ( 
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lilage  of  incrustation  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
1  most  paramount  importance  that  the  directions  in  reference  to 
is  point  should  be  clear,  accurate,  and  definite,  for  the  success  of 
e  operation  depends,  I  may  say,  altogether  upon  the  situation  of 
e  femoral  section.  If  it  is  below  the  point  I  have  indicated  in 
traier  communications  of  mine  on  Supra-condyloid  Amputation — 
imely,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  antero- 
iperior  margin  of  the  cartilage  of  incrustation — the  patella  will 
levitably  be  tilted  forward  during  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
nless  perhaps  the  unsurgical  and  dangerous  device  of  boxing  up 
be  stump  tightly  in  pasteboard  splints  be  adopted.  If,  on  the 
ther  hand,  the  section  be  made  too  high,  the  medullary  canal  will 
*e  opened,  and  the  dangers  of  the  operation  will  be  largely  increased, 
nd  the  split  patella  will  hang  down,  and  be  on  a  lower  level  than 
he  cut  surface  of  the  femur. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  cases  I  operated  on  I  observed,  even 
'hen  the  femoral  section  was  made  at  the  point  I  have  indicated,  a 
endency  to  subsequent  tilting  forward  of  the  patella,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  in  the  next  case  I  operated  on  I  would  take  steps, 
nthout  dividing  the  bone  higher  up,  to  secure  that  there  should  be 

0  shifting  of  the  bone  from  its  moorings.    This  *I  accomplished 

1  my  sixth  and  seventh  cases  by  stitching  the  bones  together  with 
^lised  catgut.  In  doing  so  I  passed  the  needle,  armed  with 
lie  suture,  through  the  tissues  immediately  adjacent  to  the  centre 
f  the  posterior  margin  of  the  femur,  and  through  those  imme- 
iately  above  the  centre  of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  patella,  and  on 
tstening  the  ligatinre  the  two  bones  were  kept  in  close  apposition, 
loth  ends  of  the  carbolised  suture  were  cut  short  and  left  in  the 
roond,  and  in  the  course  of  some  days  were  doubtless  absorbed ; 
nt  before  that  took  place  the  patella  had,  so  to  say,  become  accus- 
omed  to  its  new  position,  and  to  be  already  partially  united  to  the 
^omr.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  this  method  should  be 
dopted  in  all  cases;  but  when  the  patient  is  a  well-nourished, 
■HMcular  adult  there  is,  even  when  the  high  femoral  section  is 
oide,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  extensors  to  tilt  forward  the 
itell%  and  in  such  cases  the  carbolised  catgut  suture  is  indicated, 
^KBdering,  as  it  does,    assurance  doubly  sure.*" 

I  may  now  briefly  state  the  advantages  that  I  think  may  be 
Uned  for  aupra-oondyloid  amputation,  which  name  I  have  selected 
^  Oder  that  rargeona  should  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  making 
1^  fcoionl  section  abavef  and  not  through,  the  condyles,  as  in 
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Syme's,  Garden's,  and  Gritti's  amputations.  These  advantages 
are  those  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  other  amputations  at 
the  knee  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Among  the 
former  I  may  mention: — 

1.  The  stump  being  more  useful  for  progression  in  consequence 
of  the  possibility  of  making  pressure  on  its  extremity,  and  the  patient 
not  being  obliged  to  walk  as  if  he  had  an  ankylosed  hip-joint,  as  \& 
always  the  case  when  the  point  of  support  is  at  the  pelvis.  As  Dr. 
Markoe  says : — "  To  the  poor  man  this  single  circumstance  makes 
all  the  difference,  between  his  being  able  to  earn  his  living  by  active 
employment  and  his  being  laid  up  for  life  a  hopeless  cripple.  To  the 
rich  man  who  is  able  to  secure  the  aid  of  an  artificial  limb,  it  makes 
the  difference  between  a  point  of  support  at  the  knee  and  a  point 
of  support  at  the  ischium.  In  fact,  it  is  practically  the  difference 
between  amputation  below  and  amputation  above  the  knee." 

2.  The  diminished  liability  to  the  formation  of  tubular  sequestra. 

3.  The  operation  is  less  hazardous,  being  further  removed  from 
the  trunk  than  the  ordinary  amputations  of  the  thigh. 

4.  The  shock  is  less  than  in  the  higher  amputations,  as  the 
muscles  which  are  divided  are  few  in  number,  and  being  cut,  not 
through  their  flashy  bellies,  but  at  their  tendinous  extremties. 

5.  Less  liability  to  suppuration. 

6.  Less  liability  to  osteo  myelitis,  from  the  medullary  membrane 
not  being  interfered  with. 

The  special  advantages  of  eupra-condyloid  amputation  are — 

1.  That  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  flap  is  bound  with 
a  natural  synovial  lining,  which  I  feel  confident  largely  diminishes 
the  chances  not  only  of  subsequent  exhaustive  suppuration,  but  also 
of  purulent  absorption. 

2.  Any  possibility  of  the  split  patella  shifting  from  its  place  on 
the  cut  surface  of  the  femur  is  prevented  by  the  high  femoral 
section,  and  by  stitching  the  two  bones  together  in  the  manner  I 
have  described. 

3.  The  existence  of  an  osseous  curtain,  which  is  formed  by  the 
split  patella  covering  the  cut  surface  of  the  femur,  diminishes 
probably  the  chances  of  pyaemia,  and  is  not  liable  to  slough  away 
as  the  periosteal  curtain  as  recommended  by  Von  Langenbeck 
undoubtedly  is. 

4.  The  vessels  are  divided  at  right  angles  to  their  continuity» 
and  not  obliquely,  as  they  are  in  other  flap  operations. 

b.  The  existence  of  a  posterior  flap  diminishes  the  chances  of  aof 
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ide  gaping  of  the  wound  posteriorly,  while  the  anterior  flap, 
ing  oval,  increases  the  chances  of  the  stump  tapering  gradually 
•wards  its  extremity  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  rounded  cone. 
'6.  The  preservation  of  the  normal  attachments  of  the  extensors 
f  the  leg. 

To  Professor  Velpeau  is  due  the  credit  of  first  recommending 
be  preservation  of  the  patella  in  amputations  at  the  knee-joint,  and 
bis  recommendation  was  adopted  subsequently  by  Lane,  Blenkins, 
ad  Markoe.  To  Gritti  is  due  the  credit  of  drawing  attention  to 
lie  fact  of  the  great  advantage  that  is  derived  from  having  the 
atella  fixed,  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  firm  standpoint  on 
hich  the  extensors  may  act.  The  operation,  however,  as  practised 
J  him,  was  in  many  respects  a  defective  procedure,  was  attended, 
)  Prof  Rizzoii  informs  us,  with  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  and 
msequently  soon  fell  into  disrepute. 

In  supra-condyloid  amputation,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
"ocedures  I  have  alluded  to — notably  those  of  Velpeau,  Syme, 
arden,  Gritti,  and  Kizzoli — I  have  retained  the  advantages 
^sen'able  in  these  operations,  and  eliminated  what  experience  has 
own  to  be  defective  in  them,  and  the  result  obtained  in  my 
nds,  and  in  those  of  my  colleague.  Professor  Macnamara,  and  the 
ber  eminent  surgeons  who  have  performed  the  operation,  lead 
J  to  the  conviction  that  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  supra-condy- 
d  amputation,  a  signal  advance  has  been  made  in  operative 
rgery.  It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to 
te  that  Mr.  Wheelfaouse,  one  of  the  .eminent  surgeons  of  the 
ieds  Infirmary,  considers  that  supra-condyloid  amputation  pos- 
ises  advantages  which  render  it  decidedly  superior  to  any  other 
own  method  of  amputation  of  the  limb,  and  which  render  its 
option  almost,  if  not  quite,  imperative."  This  opinion  was  given 
1872 ;  and,  wishing  to  know  in  what  estimation  the  operation  is 
H  held  in  Leeds,  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Mr.  Jessop,  one  of  the  first, 
not  the  very  first,  who  practised  the  operation  in  England,  and  he 
lienres: — ''The  supra-condyloid  amputation  fully  maintains  its 
pite  here ;  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  alter  the  opinion  I  expressed 
» yoa  some  time  ago  as  to  its  merits.  Whenever  a  suitable  case 
t^ts  itself,  I  prefer  it  (the  supra-condyloid)  to  Garden's,  as  well 
^^qU  ether  form$  of  amputation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
'tbeknee-joint.'' 

inrj  siirgeoii  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  results  I  h^N^ 
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obtained  by  this  procedure  has  borne  evidence  as  to  the  gre 
liness  of  form  in  the  stumps,  their  appearance,  and  re 
applicability  for  the  adjustment  of  prothetic  mechanical  a] 
In  truth,  of  the  amputations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  t 
joint,  supra-condyloid  amputation  undoubtedly  affords  1 
satisfactory  results ;  and,  more  important  than  all,  is  the  < 
of  its  kind  which  is  attended  with  the  minimum  of  ris 
patient*s  life. 


Art.  IV. — South  African  Colonies  as  a  Honie  for  the  Con 
By  J.  Alexander  Boss,  M.D. 

[Concluded  from  page  20.] 

There  was  little  to  notice  on  our  onward  journey.  The 
is  monotonous.  Not  a  tree  to  be  seen !  Yet  it  would  be  ii 
to  describe  the  exhilirating  effects  of  that  clear,  warm  t 
ascended  still  higher  and  higher  those  Free  State  highlam 

Bloemfontein  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  government 
Orange  Free  State ;  it  is  a  busy  town,  scattered  over  a  con 
space  of  ground.  On  one  side  is  a  commanding  fort;  on 
the  country  rises  still  higher  towards  the  Drakensberg  \ 
and  the  Transvaal  Bepublic.  The  State  is  governed  by  a  ] 
and  a  Volksraad,  or  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Bom: 
law  is  in  force,  and  the  utmost  order  prevails.  The  Chur 
State  is  the  Dutch  Beformed,  but  all  sects  have  the  same 
privileges.  There  is  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church, 
prelate,  beloved  and  respected;  he  has  established  i 
schools  for  educating  the  children  both  of  colonists  an( 
A  sisterhood  of  English  ladies,  banded  together  with< 
assists  him  in  the  good  work.  He  hopes  to  found  a  sanat 
consumptives;  excellent  plans  have  been  prepared,  and  hie 
ments,  if  carried  out,  would  insure  for  the  invalid  the  co 
home  and  the  tender  nursing  of  intelligent  ladies.  Many 
consumptives  yearly  resort  to  Bloemfontein,  and  they  all 
the  want  of  such  a  home.  All  over  South  Africa  the  pla 
established  reputation  for  the  cure  of  consumption.  Wl 
I  saw  several  who  had  recovered ;  some, .  on  being  re 
health,  returned  to  England,  but,  unable  to  remain,  remo' 
with  their  families  to  Bloemfontein.  I  select  the  foUowin 
^ving  a  very  favourable  illustration  of  what  may  be  acco 
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by  a  residence  at  Bloemfontein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity,  or  of  its  having  been  phthisis  in  its  worst  form ;  there 
ia  high  authority  for  saying  this.  I  transcribe  the  letter  of  Sir  W. 
Jenner  to  the  family  physician ;  it  is  decisive.    He  writes: — 

"I  saw  Dr.  Burrows,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  our  notes  of  Mr. 
W.'g  case  and  proposed  plans  of  treatment  quite  agree. 

"  Ist.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  constitutionally  tubercular. 

"  2nd.  That  he  has  deposit  in  the  upper  half  of  the  right  lung, 
and  probably  in  the  left,  though  less  in  amount  and  extent. 

"  3rd.  That  his  larj^nx  is  suffering  from  the  same  state  of  the 
Bystem. 

"  4th.  That  marriage  would  be  highly  improper  in  his  present 
state. 

"  5th.  That  the  best  means  of  restoring  his  health  would  be  a 
long  sea  voyage. 

6th.  That  the  prognosis  is  not  favourable  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  constitution." 

This  gentleman  recovered,  married,  and  has  a  family;  he  is 
active,  and  able  for  a  large  amount  of  close  office  work.  By  his 
invitation  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  careful  examination, 
and  I  found  plain  evidence  of  there  having  existed  at  one  time 
extensive  disease.  This  is  an  encouraging  case ;  others  equally  so 
I  saw.  In  many  haemoptysis  had  been  a  frequent  symptom,  and 
recovery  was  often  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  cretaceous 
masses.    A  local  physician  has  quite  a  collection  of  these  calculi. 

There  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  resident  medical 
men  whether  phthisis  originates  in  the  neighbourhood  among 
colonists  bom  and  constantly  living  .there.  One  doctor,  of  long 
experience,  affirmed  that  he  never  saw  the  disease  so  originate, 
^hile  another  could  recollect  having  seen  instances  of  the  disease 
10  developed.  The  latter  opinion  is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  for 
tubercular  consumption  is  as  wide-spread  as  the  human  race.  What 
^elli  the  number  of  victims  in  England  is  the  large  addition  of 
^aes  originating  in  a  cold;  the  damp,  inclement  air  keeping  up 
irritation,  and  fostering  the  destructive  changes  in  the  lung. 
Aceorate  meteorological  observations  at  Bloemfontein  would  be  of 
^Qch  value,  and  they  could  be  obtained  were  instruments  available. 
Tke  English  sisters  keep  a  register,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
plrts  to  be  valuable.  The  air  is  remarkably  dry.  I  have  often 
^  a  differenoe  of  10^  F.  between  the  dry  and  wet  bu\ba.  TVvv& 
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is  due  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Free  State.  On  the  ea 
Natal  rises  in  terraces,  and  ends  in  the  great  Drakensberg  range  < 
mountains,  thus  completely  intercepting  the  moisture  from  tl 
Indian  Ocean.  On  the  north  and  west  a  vast  expanse  of  dr 
country,  and  on  the  south  stand  the  Stormeberg  and  Katber 
Mountains.  A  spruit — i. a  water-course — sometimes  swollen  m\ 
an  impassable  torrent,  sometimes  a  dry  river-bed,  divides  Bloen 
fontein  into  north  and  south  sides.  On  the  southern  side  th 
President  and  Bishop  reside.  The  President's  house  is  a  sul 
stantial  mansion,  of  good  dimensions,  and  its  present  occupar 
(President  Brande)  is  honoured  and  beloved  by  the  people.  Near  th 
President's  stands  the  English  Cathedral,  a  neat  little  church;  th 
services  are  conducted  with  solemnity  and  much  taste ;  there  is 
surpliced  choir,  numerous  and  Avell  trained.  The  southern  side  ( 
the  town  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  a  natural  fountaii 
the  northern  side  from  wells.  At  last  the  time  for  leaving  cam( 
and  I  took  post  cart  to  the  Diamond  Fields  to  catch  Cobb's  coac 
for  Port  Elizabeth.  On  that  journey,  from  Bloemfontein  to  th 
Diamond  Fields,  I  experienced  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  post 
cart  travelling.  The  Modder  River  runs  between,  and,  owing  t 
rains,  had  risen  high.  We  reached  the  ford ;  the  river  was  thei 
thirty  yards  wide,  at  the  ford  itself  five  feet  deep,  and  on  each  8id< 
twenty  or  thirty,  I  was  told.  Some  Dutchmen  supporting  eacf 
other  crossed  over  to  ascertain  the  depth.  The  mails  must  be  gol 
over  if  possible,  and  it  was  determined  to  cross.  Eighteen  oxen 
were  yoked  to  the  cart,  and  they,  with  much  difficulty,  crossed. 
Our  safety  was  due  to  the  fact  that  when  some  of  the  oxen  were 
swimming,  others  were  on  ground ;  fortunately  the  ford  was  broad. 
We  got  over  with  no  greater  loss  than  one  bag  that  was  insecurely 
fastened.  I  stayed  three  days  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  went 
much  among  the  diggers.  Of  one  thing  I  was  fully  convinced, 
that  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots  can  and  will  work  as  hard — aye,  under 
that  hot  sun,  harder,  than  any  white  man.  The  Kaffir  has  many 
admirable  qualities ;  save  in  time  of  war,  he  is  a  peaceable,  orderly 
citizen.  Street  braAvls  I  never  saw.  What  a  contrast  this  with 
cities  in  civilised  England.  The  use  of  the  knife  I  never  heard 
of ;  wife-beating  I  have  known  to  occur,  but  never  to  the  brutal 
extent  one  sees  at  home;  and  then  the  Kaffir  is  unenlightened, 
and  his  ideas  of  matrimony  and  the  wife's  domain  are  very  different 
from  ours;  he  works  hard,  and  saves  money  to  buy  a  wife, and 
then  his  labour  is  over;  the  customs  are  such  that  the  wife  tbe& 
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becomes  the  drudge,  and  works  to  support  her  husband.  Is  dear 
old  Britain  free  from  such  a  custom  ?  Alas !  our  police  courts  say 
no.  This  Kaffir  custom  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  influence 
of  civilisation  ;  it  materially  affected  the  conduct  of  parents 
towards  their  children ;  the  daughters  were  nourished  and  tenderly 
cared,  for  en  bon  point  in  the  Kaffir  woman  is  the  husband's  chief 
standard  of  comeliness ;  and  as  the  father  knew  that  through  his 
daughters  his  herds  w^ould  increase,  he  took  pains  to  cultivate  in 
them  that  quality  most  sought  after.  The  husband  received  no 
dower;  on  the  contrary,  he  paid  his  father-in-law  for  his  daughter, 
often  to  the  amount  of  twenty  head  of  cattle.  The  sons  of  the 
family  received  different  treatment;  they  became  no  source  of 
aggrandisement,  so  to  their  lot  fell  a  rougher  usage. 

The  Kaffir  holds  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  honesty.  If 
placed  in  charge,  during  his  master's  absence,  of  the  household 
goods,  even  including  spirits  and  tobacco — his  two  weak  points — he 
will  faithfully  keep  them  until  his  master's  return ;  but  then,  if  he 
find  spirits  or  tobacco  within  reach,  he  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion; food  he  will  also  take  for  his  friends,  if  any  live  near.  Hotel- 
Wpers  have  told  me  that  Kaffirs,  as  domestic  servants,  can  be 
fully  trusted,  except  in  these  particulars,  and  that  money  and 
jewellery  may  be  left  lying  about  with  impunity. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  absence  of  effective  sewerage  is  a 
<*U8e  of  dysentery  and  typhoid,  a  visit  to  the  Diamond  Fields  of 
South  Africa  would  convince  the  most  sceptic.  South  African 
Ullages  and  larger  towns,  when  sewered,  are  peculiarly  free  from 
these  diseases;  the  excessive  dryness  of  earth  and  air  prevents 
putrefaction ;  but  at  the  Diamond  Fields  20,000  people  live  under 
<*n?a8  chiefly;  there  are  no  sewers  or  drains  of  any  kind,  the 
^osphere  is  oflTensive,  and  dysentery  and  typhoid  are  rife. 

In  the  month  of  May  I  commenced  my  journey  from  the 
iXamond  Fields  to  the  coast.  May  in  Africa  corresponds  to 
^OTember  in  England.  But  what  a  contrast  was  that  first  African 
^ter  month !  One  night  I  slept  in  the  coach,  the  next  in  a  canvas 
Wae;  then  we  got  into  a  more  civilised  country,  where  we  found 
pod  inns  at  every  stage.  On  the  way  down  we  passed  through 
Jicdbsdaaly  Philipolis,  Colesberg,  and  Cradock.  This  last  town 
^^^es  attention ;  it  is  well  built,  situated  in  a  rich  country ;  it 
handsome  square,  and  in  that  square  a  noble  church  built  by 
^  munificenoe  of  the  people  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  The  town 
>Ma  high  (3,000  feet)  above  the  sea;  more  than  one  conaumi^ViN^ 
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invalid  told  me  that  to  his  residence  there  he  owed  his  rec 
the  hotel  accommodation  is  excellent ;  there  are  hot  mineral  i 
of  much  local  celebrity,  and  there  is  very  fine  scenery  in  the 
bourhood.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Port 
beth  to  this  place,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  and,  when  com 
the  invalid  will  have  ready  access  to  Cradock;  then,  I  ai 
vinced,  it  will  become  a  favourite  resort,  for  it  has  many  ] 
advantages. 

We  know  that  wherever  mankind  exists,  phthisis  exists  al 
not  to  an  equal  extent  in  every  country.  The  only  agents 
production  that  we  can  point  to,  with  any  degree  of  certain 
cold  and  moisture  combined,  and  over-crowding. 

Cold  and  Moisture, — In  attributing  consumption  to  a  co 
tion  of  cold  and  moisture,  we  can  only  go  so  far  as  to  sa 
Great  Britain  is  cold  and  damp,  and  that  phthisis  is  its  sc 
that  Scotland  is  colder  and  damper  than  England,  and  tha 
consumption  is  more  prevalent ;  that  Canada'  is  cold,  but  not 
and  that  it  enjoys  a  considerable  immunity  from  the  diseas 
the  year  1869  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  England  was  2' 
]  ,000  of  its  population ;  in  Scotland  it  was  2*67.**  The  mean 
of  humidity  in  England  was  83%  ;  in  Scotland,  87%.  Dun 
years  (1863-72)  the  mean  annual  army  loss  by  actual  des 
service  was,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  2*77  per  1,000  men ;  in 
North  America  it  was  only  1*19.*  If  we  include  invalidii 
truly  invaliding  from  phthisis  means  sending  the  soldier 
amongst  his  civilian  friends),  the  military  loss  at  home  am 
to  8*85;  in  British  North  America,  to  4*60  per  1,000  men. 
cerning  this  combination  of  eold  and  moisture.  Dr.  M 
shows,  from  the  census  returns  of  the  United  States,  that 
and  moisture  combined  develop  consumption  fearfully  wher 
is  a  predisposition,  and  Avithout  it  in  many  instances;  but 
up,  as  it  were,  this  deadly  combination,  and  we  remove  thi 
of  predisposition."  * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  in  Australia, 
is  a  dry,  warm  country,  the  army  loss  from  phthisis,  duri 
last  ten  years  of  its  occupation  of  that  country,  was  greater 

>  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Canada  bears  a  high  reputation  as  a  sanat 
oonsumptiveB  during  its  keen,  dry,  frosty  winter,  but  that  the  thaw  seai 
deadly  effect  on  this  class  of  invalids. 

Eegistrar-General's  Report  of  (Scotland)  1S69. 

'Army  Medical  Department  Reports. 

<  Quoted  by  F.  H.  Welch,  F.B.G.S.E.,  in  Alexandra  Prize  Essay  on  Com 
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it  station;  the  mean  annual  death-rate  was  4*80  per  1,000 
ihout  including  invaliding.' 

rowding, — All  writers  agree  that  this  is  a  material  cause 
sis ;  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  densely- 
id  towns  prove  it  so.  It  has  been  shown  that,  in  former 
rofula  and  phthisis— closely  allied  diseases — spread  their 
through  our  public  institutions  until  the  inmates  got  more 
g  space.**  **  Of  104  compositors  who  worked  in  rooms  of 
\  500  cubic  feet  for  each  person,  12*50  per  cent,  had  had 
7sis;  of  115  in  rooms  having  500  to  600  cubic  feet,  4*35 
.;  and  of  101  in  rooms  of  more  than  600  cubic  feet,  1*98 
.  had  suffered."  ® 

71  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  phthisis  to  the  population  of 
I  was  2*36  per  1,000;  "extra-metropolitan"  Kent  lost  but 
r  1,000,  while  Liverpool  lost  3  53.*  In  1869  the  rate  of 
y  from  this  cause  in  the  "mainland  rural"  districts  of  Scot- 
8  2*16  per  1,000;  in  the  eight  chief  towns  it  was  3*41.*  In 
lasgow  lost  3  94  per  1,000  of  its  population  from  phthisis.' 
V  contains  about  500,000  people,  and  of  this  number  1,900 
lually  of  consumption;  but  of  500,000  living  in  rural 
1,  only  1,100  fall  victims  to  the  disease.  What  an  amount 
rty  this  one  disease  must  produce,  and  what  a  loss  to  the 
It  must  cause — ^a  loss  not  merely  due  to  the  support  of  a 
ing  from  a  lingering  illness,  but  to  the  fact  that  that  man 
ig  time  previously — while  the  disease  was  incubating — was 
to  do  the  work  of  a  healthy  man.  He,  poor  fellow,  was  a 
1  the  hive. 

hough  on  the  Alps  phthisis  is  arrested  in  strangers,  in 
laces  the  Swiss  women  on  the  lower  heights  suffer  greatly 
».  The  cause  is  a  social  one — the  women  employed  in 
embroidery  congregate  all  day  in  small,  ill-ventilated,  low 
where  they  are  often  obliged  to  be  in  a  constrained  position, 
food  is  poor  in  quality.  Scrofula  is  very  common.  The 
ho  live  an  open-air  life  are  exempt;  therefore,  in  the  very 
rhere  strangers  are  getting  well  of  phthbis,  the  natives  die 
t."« 

7  Medical  Department  Reports, 
oichael  on  Scrofula. 

ted  by  F.  H.  Welch,  P.RC.aE.,  in  Alexandra  Prize  Essay  on  Consumption, 
ort  of  Bsglstrmr-General  (England)  for  1871. 
•ortof  B«gisferar-G«iieral  (Scotland)  for  1869. 
XKtof  Bflgistrar-(}eneral  (Scotland)  for  1872. 
«M  Hygiene.  3j  Trofeuor  FMrkm, 
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Dr.  Pollock,  after  reviewing  the  occupations  and  their  at 
conditions  of  5,627  patients  treated  at  tiie  Brompton  Hosj 
consumption,  says: — "Deficient  ventilation  and  crowded 
ments  are  eminently  productive  of  tubercular  disease.*' ' 

Tl;ere  are  grounds  for  the  belief  held  by  some  that  pli 
communicable  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy.  Dr.  Wilson  [ 
produced  the  disease  in  the  lower  animals  by  inoculation 
often  do  we  see  husband  and  wife  die  of  consumption — th< 
a  noted  consumptive  family,  the  other  of  as  notedly  a  heall 
Dr.  Walshe^  cites  instances  of  husbands  who,  having  coi 
nursed  consumptive  wives,  became  affected  themselves,  but  re 
when  their  duties  as  nurses  ceased  to  be  required;  but 
truly  remarks  that  we  now  and  then  see  husband  or  wife  lo 
than  one  consort  by  the  disease,  yet  remain  unaffected.  Tl 
however,  may  be  siud  of  typhus.  How  many  come  in  conts 
it  and  escape;  yet  who  would  say  that  it  is  not  infectious? 

If,  then,  we  accept  this  doctrine  of  the  infectiousness  of  ph 
and  it  is  tenable* — we  have  another  obvious  solution  of  th( 
of  the  disease  in  overcrowded  dwellings.  The  exhaled  bi 
the  phthisical  soon  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  sir  U 
breathed,  and  thus  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs  of  the  other  oc 
of  the  room.  Now,  even  if  it  do  not  specifically  cause  phi 
is  poisonous  from  its  surcharge  of  animal  matter.  Men  hs 
from  exposure  to  air  so  surcharged,  and  its  continued  inhal 
too  small  quantities  to  kill  outright  is  well  calculated  to  be  f 
by  a  low  chronic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lung  sul 
ending  at  last  in  lung  destruction.  We  know  irritants  h: 
power. 

Heat  and  Moisture. — In  one  country  with  these  conditic 
sumption  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  in  another  it  is  not  so. 
Zealand's  north  island  and  Malta,  both  damp  countries,  ai 
warm,  have  low  death-rates,  while  the  loss  in  China  has  be 
siderable.  The  mean  annual  army  loss  in  New  Zealan 
phthisis  during  the  last  ten  years  of  its  occupation  of  that  ( 
was  (not  including  invaliding)  1"80  per  1,000;  in  Malta  1( 

•  Elements  and  Prognosis  in  Consumption.   By  J.  E.  Pollodc,  M.D. 
^  Walahe  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

*  After  weighing  oarefuily  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  infectioajmess  o 
Dr.  Walshe  says  Nevertheless,  while  allowing  Uieir  full  weight  to  these  o 
I  must  confess  my  belief  in  the  reality  of  such  transmissibility  has  of  1 
strengthened.  I  have  now  met  with  so  many  examples  of  the  kind  that  '  ooi 
becomes  itsalf  an  explanation  difficult  of  acceptance." 
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in  China  2*81/  The  mean  degree  of  humidity  at  Auckland  for 
the  year  is  about  75  (saturation  point  being  represented  by  100), 
and  at  Malta  74.^ 

Dry  Cold, — Some  authorities  hold  the  opinion  that  neither  great 
cold  nor  great  heat  is  injurious  to  the  consumptive,  provided 
moisture  is  not  also  present.  Hammond  confirms  from  his  ovm 
experience  that  a  very  dry  atmosphere  is  most  conducive  to  the 
prevention  of  the  disease  and  to  its  cure  in  its  incipient  stage,  and 
this  though  the  cold  may  be  great  in  winter  and  the  temperature 
high  in  summer.  He  prefers  a  dry  equably  low  temperature  as 
bracing  and  tonic."* 

The  statistics  of  the  army  stationed  in  British  North  America 
bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  for  during  ten 
years  (1863-72)  the  mean  annual  loss  by  actual  deaths  in  service 
was  only  119  per  1,000  men.  Few,  if  any,  countries  are  subject 
to  as  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  North  America;  but  there 
is  a  feature  in  the  Canadian  and  South  African  climates  which  is 
not  present  in  the  British.  The  former  are  very  dry ;  the  mean 
degree  of  humidity  for  both  countries  is  65,^  while  in  England  it  is 
83,*  and  in  Scotland  87.'  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  South 
African  and  Canadian  climates,  however,  is  that  they  are  drier  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  British  climate,  at  all  times  moist,  is 
most  so  in  the  cold  weather ;  so  that  while  the  former  climates  are 
becoming  drier  with  the  winter,  the  humidity  of  the  latter  is 
increasing. 

Hammond,  as  I  have  before  quoted,  prefers  for  the  phthisical 
invalid  a  ^Mry  equably  low  temperature  as  bracing  and  tonic.*' 
Such  a  climate  may  be  suitable  to  some,  and  very  probably  is, 
judging  from  the  army  statistics ;  but  can  any  physician  who  has 
witnessed  the  contracted  features,  the  livid  skin,  and  irritable  cough 
^  some  consumptives  under  the  influence  of  cold  doubt  that  such 
^  ttmoepheric  condition  is  highly  injurious  to  them?  I  have 
Wtd,  too,  the  keen  cold  of  frosty  weather  to  produce  indigestion 
^  loB6  of  appetite,  which  the  constant  cough  fosters. 

I      *  Amy  Mtdiod  DepMtment  Reporti. 

I      ^Ainy  HediMl  DefMrtment  Report  for  1868.   See  Meteorological  ObienratioDs, 

I  'Btvitv  of  Hainmood  on  Hygiene,  with  Special  Reference  to  MilitAiy  Senrice,  in 

I  ^^'Mftiniigical  Renew,  April,  1864. 

I      '  ^  Midieal  Department  Reports. 

I      *  CHifabflr  tn  Report  of  Registrar-General  (England)  for  1871. 

I      '        ef  Regiftnyr-OeMral  (ScotUod;  for  1872. 
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In  British  North  America  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  lo 
from  pneumonia  it  is  high.    The  mean  annual  loss  from  this 
cause  during  ten  years  was  100  per  1,000  men;  in  South  . 
it  was  only  0*53  per  1,000.'    Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
chested  are  carried  off  in  this  way  ? 

We  know  that  tubercle  may  exist,  and  cause  the  patient  s( 
inconvenience  that  for  a  long  time  he  attends  to  his  duti< 
seeks  no  aid.  In  this  state  pneumonia  may  attack  him,  a 
succumbs  to  such  an  illness  as  a  healthy  man  would  rally 
Such  an  inference  may  be  unjust;  yet  the  physician  would  h 
to  advise  a  consumptive  to  resort  to  Canada  for  relief  except 
peculiar  circumstances. 

Dry  Heat, — Under  this  condition,  as  under  that  of  moisi 
we  find  in  one  country  consumptives  abound,  and  in  anothe 
are  rarely  seen.  South  Africa  is  not  favourable  to  the  de 
ment  of  the  disease;  Australia  is  extremely  so,  judging  in 
instances  from  army  statistics,  for  during  ten  years  in 
Africa  and  St.  Helena  the  mean  annual  mortality  per  1,00( 
was  1*57,^  and  in  Australia,  as  we  have  seen,  it  amounted  to  * 
yet  both  countries  are  hot,  both  have  dry  climates,  and  botl 
ranges  of  temperature.* 

Variable  Temperature. — This  has  been  considered  an  unfi 
able  condition,  and  no  doubt  is  if  the  temperature  sink  low  i 
accompanied  by  damp ;  but  climates  having  wide  daily  ranges 
yearly  ranges,  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  do  not  seem  to  be  hurti 

Struggle  of  Life. — This,  too,  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause 
writing  of  the  serious  increase  of  phthisis  in  Australia,  Dr.  V 
says: — "  This  increase  in  the  amount  of  destruction  by  phth 
seems  to  me,  probably  depends  on  the  growing  difficulty 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  colony,  and  the  gradual  assimila 
colonial  habits  and  occupations  to  those  of  the  mother  countr 
gradual  approximation  to  the  great  town  system,  wheret 
superior  qualities  of  the  climate  as  originally  experienced 
gradually  been  nullified."* 

*  Army  Medical  Department  Heports. 

^  8t  Helena  is  included  in  these  statistics.  Whether  it  increMes  the  morta 
centage,  I  cannot  say;  but  Dr.  Williams's  report  of  patients  sent  to  thei 
climates  (St  Helena,  Canaries,  &c.)  is  not  favourable.  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 

^  Army  Medical  Department  Beports. 

^  South  Africa,  although  it  has  high  day  temperatures,  in  summer  has  codi 
and  evenings. 

*  Walshe  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 
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The  statistics  of  England  are  against  this  view.    What  country 
\m  so  overpeopled  itself  as  England  has?    In  what  country  is 
competition  so  keen,  or  do  men  work  so  hard?    Yet  phthisis  is 
gradually,  though  slowly,  on  the  decline,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show. 

.  Table  I. — Showing  mean  annual  ratio  of  Deaths  from  Phthisis  in  England 
per  1,000  of  the  Population  during  following  periods.* 

&  Tears  5  Tears  5  Tears  6  Tears 

18&5-59  18U0-64  l9ti&-69  1870  1871 

2-81  2-64  2-56  2*62  2-43  2*36 

I  doubt  if  Australia  was  ever  a  favourable  country  for  con- 
sumptives; the  army  statistics  certainly  do  not  show  it  in  that 
light.  The  first  emigrants  to  a  country  are  generally  picked  men 
in  physical  vigour,  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  and  the  country  gets 
a  good  name,  but  in  this  instance  it  did  not  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Each  Climate  is  not  suitable  to  all  Constitutions, — In  Jamaica 
during  ten  years  (1859-68)  the  black  troops  lost  annually  by  death 
in  service  from  the  disease  under  consideration  6*81  per  1,000  men; 
the  white  troops  only  1-74  per  1,000.**  The  black  troops  of  the 

Windward  and  Leeward  command"  (Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  St. 
Vbcent)  during  the  same  period  had  an  annual  loss  of  7  01  per 
1,000,  and  the  white  troops  of  the  same  command  1*67.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  same  period  in  Ceylon  the  black  troops  lost 
only  1*33  per  1^000,  while  the  white  troops  lost  2*81 ;  and  in  China 
the  Asiatic  troops  lost  but  1*10  per  1,000,  and  the  whit«  troops 
281.'  Thus  we  see  that  in  one  country  where  the  white  troops 
Me  com|>aratively  free,  phthisis  spreads  its  ravages  amongst  the 
toloared,  and  in  another  the  native  troops  seldom  succumb  to  the 
disease,  but  the  white  troops  frequently  do. 

In  further  support  of  this  I  may  again  allude  to  two  gentlemen 
whom  I  saw  in  the  Cape  colony.  Both  had  tried  other  climates 
^tkout  benefit,  but  recovered  in  South  Africa;  and  one  of  them, 
^hea  he  first  resorted  to  the  country,  accepted  an  appointment  at 
^sesKXMst  village,  but  after  some  months,  finding  that  he  was 
l^eocnning  worse,  he  removed  to  an  inland  town  of  considerable 
altitude,  and  soon  his  convalescence  commenced.  It  is  remarkable 
tint  in  Britain  we  send  consumptives  to  watering-places,  and  in 
A&ica  they  are  sent  from  them. 

•  B«port  of  Ragittnr-General  for  England  for  1871. 
^  Army  Mediosl  Department  Reports. 

•  Aimj  Medical  D^rtment  Reports. 
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HiU  Climates. — There  are  diverse  opinions,  not  on  the  value  of 
the  hill  climate,  but  on  the  necessity  for  it,  some  physicians  con- 
tending that  a  climate  which  will  permit  the  patient  to  live 
continually  in  the  open  air  is  equally  effective.  Pi-ofessor  Parkea 
says: — ''It  would  seem  possible  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  indeed 
elevation  and  rarefaction  of  air,  but  simply  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise  which  are  the  great  agents  in  the  cure  of  phthisis."*  And, 
again,  in  another  place : — Scrofula  and  consumption  have  been 
long  known  to  be  rare  among  dwellers  upon  high  lands,  and  the 
curative  effects  on  these  diseases  of  such  places  is  also  marked;  bnt 
it  is  possible  that  the  open-air  life  which  is  led  has  an  influence,  as 
it  is  now  known  that  great  elevation  is  not  necessary  for  the  care 
of  phthisis."** 

There  is,  however,  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  the  hill 
climate.  The  African  experience  is  strongly  in  favour  of  it  Peru, 
too,  furnishes  decisive  evidence  in  its  support.  Can  there  be  more 
favourable  testimony  than  the  following? — ''Incipient  tubercular 
phthisis,  usually  attended  with  moi*e  or  less  hemoptysis,  is  one  of 
the  most  common  pulmonary  affections  known  in  Lima  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Peru.  It  is,  besides,  a  disease  almost  certainly 
curable,  if  taken  in  time,  by  removing  the  coast  patient  so  attacked 
to  the  open  inland  valley  of  Jauja,  which  runs  from  ten  to  eleven 

thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  I  have  myself  sent 

patients  from  the  capital  to  Jauja  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of 
phthisis,  with  open  ulcerations  and  well-marked  caverns  in  the 
lungs,  and  seen  them  again  after  a  lapse  of  time  return  to  tlieir 
homes  free  from  fever,  and  with  every  appearance  of  the  disease 
being  entirely  arrested.  But  in  many  such  instances  it  would, 
after  a  protracted  residence  on  the  coast,  again  become  neoesaary 
to  return  to  the  mountains  to  prevent  the  recurrenoe  of  the 
malady."' 

Dr.  Fuentes  states  that  the  proportion  between  cured  and  the 
total  number  of  patients  in  all  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption 
sent  to  Jauja  amounts  to  79*5  per  cent.;  and  in  view  of  so 
important  a  general  result  to  the  patients  from  the  capital,  where 
the  Indian  soldier  is  singularly  prone  to  phthisis — a  disease  almoat 
unknown  in  his  native  hills — the  Government  has  of  late  years-^ 

*  Parkes  on  Practical  Hygiene. 
^  Parkes  on  Practical  Hygiene. 

'  Climate  of  the  Swin  Alps  and  Perayian  Andes  Oompared.  By  Archibald  Smith, 
M.D.,  in  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  SSdeDoe,  1866. 
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in  1860 — initiated  a  military  hospital,  for  consumptive  patients 
firom  the  coast  and  capital  in  particular,  in  the  vale  of  the 
Janja."' 

On  the  pliuns,  then,  we  find  that  the  people  are  very  subject  to 
phthisis ;  in  the  mountain  towns  of  the  same  country  the  disease  is 
seldom  seen.  Take  the  already  consumptive  men  from  the  plains 
to  the  mountains  and  they  recover.  Mountain  climates,  when  the 
elevation  is  not  too  great,  produce  a  "  very  marked  improvement  in 
digestion,  sanguinification,  and  in  nervous  and  muscular  vigour.^* ^ 
Any  agent  which  will  improve  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
food  in  the  consumptive  invalid  must  be  beneficial. 

Dr.  Weber  adds  his  testimony  to  the  decidedly  beneficial  effects 
of  high  elevations. 

Staff- Surgeon  Kellet,  writing  on  the  climate  of  Landour,  which 
is  ritnated  on  the  lower  Himalayan  ranges,  7,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  says : — '*  When  those  affected  with  phthisis  go  there  they 
almost  invariably  improve,  and  often  recover.^'*  Of  29  phthisical 
patients  treated  at  Liandour,  6  recovered,  4  were  much  improved, 
12  were  improved,  6  were  not  improved,  and  1  became  worse;  13 
Were  able  to  return  to  duty.  Here,  again,  the  men  contracted 
phthisis  on  the  plains,  and  a  considerable  proportion  recovered  at 
the  mountain  sanatorium.  Nearly  all  of  the  29  patients  were 
affected  with  other  diseases — such  as  dysentery,  ague,  hepatitis, 
splenic  disease,  jaundice,  &c. ;  taking  this  into  consideration,  the 
lenilts  are  ml>st  encouraging. 

At  present  our  soldiers  (and  we  have  the  bravest  and  most 
Uthfiil  soldiery  in  the  world)  when  consumptive  are  sent  home 
to  a  certun  death,  for  recovery  under  the  influence  of  British 
dinate  rarely  occurs.  It  would  serve  a  double  purpose  were 
Government  to  establish  mountain  sanatoria  for  the  prolonged 
ittideoce  of  invalid  soldiers;  it  would  render  a  just  and  well- 
Mited  service  to  the  soldier,  and  it  would  elicit  most  valuable 
nrfbrmatioD  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  have  but  to  mention 
tlie  fact  that  in  England  alone  60,000  die  every  year  from 
Kmiunption  to  show  what  a  boon  would  be  conferred  were  a  place 
imiid  where  some  of  these  people  could  live  and  be  useful  to  them- 
siww  and  mankind  at  large. 

Moiat  Soil — Concerning  this  cause  Professor  Parkes  says: — 
•Ibid. 

^  Pftrkat  on  PnctiMl  Hygitne. 
•  Aimy  Ut^otl  Eeport  for  187L 
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In  some  way  which  is  not  clear  a  moist  soil  produces  an 
unfavourable  effect  on  the  lungs ;  at  least  in  a  number  of  EngM 
towns  which  have  been  sewered,  and  in  which  the  ground  has  been 
rendered  much  drier,  Buchanan  has  shown  that  there  has  been  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis.  Dr.  Bowditcb, 
of  Boston  (U.S.),  and  Dr.  Middleton,  of  Salisbury,  noticed  the 
same  fact  some  years  ago."*  "  At  Ely,  by  improved  drainage 
causing  drying  of  the  soil,  the  annual  mortality  from  phthisis  was 
lowered  47  per  cent."** 

In  this  respect  South  Africa  stands  in  a  pre-eminently  favourable 
position.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  porous,  rain  falls  but  seldom,  and 
then  quickly  percolates  through;  the  loose  porous  nature  of  the 
soil  is  evidenced  by  the  habitually  dry  surface  of  the  ground,  evea 
soon  after  heavy  rain,  and  by  the  high  banks  and  deep  beds  of  the 
rivers.  There  is  an  exception  in  some  parts  of  the  country  known 
as  the  Karoo  Veldt — I  hope  the  spelling  is  orthographic ;  it  is,  at 
least,  in  accordance  with  the  sound.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
sand  absorbs  very  little  water,  that  humus  or  common  surface  soil 
absorbs  40  or  50  times  as  much,  and  that  sand  possesses  little 
retentive  power,  readily  permitting  permeation  and  evaporation  to 
take  place ;  this  and  the  dry  air  account  for  the  infrequency  of 
fogs  so  hurtful  to  weak  chests. 

British  science  and  money  can  remove  the  excessive  moisture 
from  British  soil,  but  the  cold  damp  winter  climate  will  remain. 

Occupations  and  Phthisis. — In  our  anxiety  to  find  the  causes  of 
events,  do  we  not  sometimes,  without  sufficient  reason,  attribute 
diseases  to  occupations  which  are  harmless  in  themselves?  We 
hear  of  individual  cases  being  ascribed  to  "  long  working  houre," 
"  bending  posture,"  "  tight  lacing,"  **  intemperance,"  &c. ;  and  it 
has  even  been  stated  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease 
amongst  the  New  Zealanders  is  due  to  their  abandoning  esculent 
roots  for  potatoes !  Such  statements  can  but  serve  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  ability  of  their  authors  to  investigate  causes  or  to 
estimate  the  value  of  evidence. 

Occupations  are  most  frequently  healthy  or  unhealthy,  from  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  carried  on.  Soni« 
years  ago  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  investigating  the  disease 
produced  in  *' potters"  by  the  mechanical  irritant — mineral  duet- 
to which  they  are  subject;  in  no  respect  save  cough,  and  some 

*■  Parkes  on  Practical  Hygiene. 

»  Dr.  P.  W.  Latham  (Cambridge),  Lancet^  Jane  12th,  1875. 
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wasting  towards  the  end  of  its  course,  could  I  find  any  resemblance 
to  consumption ;  the  pathological  appearances  were  very  different.  * 
I  Bpeak  of  the  disease  as  I  frequently  found  it  in  men  who  had  not 
&  scrofulous  or  tubercular  diathesis.  This  disease  has  very  mate- 
rially decreased  in  those  workshops  where  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  air. 

Climate — whatever  may  be  its  essential  properties — is  an  all- 
powerful  agent  in  the  prevention  or  production  of  phthisis ;  the 
percentage  of  soldiers  who  annually  fall  victims  to  this  disease  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  nearly  double  that  of  those  cut  off  by  the 
tame  disease  in  South  Africa;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  same 
would  be  the  relative  mortality  ratio  between  civilians  living  in 
England  and  those  living  on  the  lower  grounds  in  South  Africa, 
it  means  that  of  the  60,000  who  annually  die  of  consumption  in 
England,  26,000  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  saved  had 
they  lived  in  South  Africa;  and  we  are  warranted  in  taking  a 
•till  more  favourable  view  of  the  subject  as  regards  the  hill 
districts.** 

Phthisis  seems  to  have  its  favourite  haunts,  as  leprosy  and  other 
diseases  have  theirs,  though  its  boundary  lines  are  not  so  well 
defined,  nor  is  it  so  exclusive  in  its  selection.  As  yet  the  cliniatic 
treatment  of  the  disease  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
consumptives  should  not  be  sent  indiscriminately  to  any  reputed 
f^rt.  As  some  indication  of  the  climate  suitable  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Williams  says: — "It  would 
•npear  that  a  warm  and  dry  climate  is  more  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis  of  inflammatory  origin  than  a  warm  or  cold 
nwist  one ;"  but  that  "  warmth  and  equability  of  climate  are  more 
important  than  dryness  for  patients  suffering  from  phthisis  of 
cattrrhal  origin."*  Has  this  last  statement  been  verified  by  further 
experiences?  I  know  from  actual  observation  that  damp  warm 
leather  produces  catarrh  in  many  people,  and  in  general  has  an 
tnenrating  effect. 

South  Africa, — I  have  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  this 
country,  possibly  becailse  I  know  it;  but  even  that  is  a  testi- 
BMAial,  for  how  often,  on  examination,  do  we  find  that,  concerning 
climates  aa  concerning  other  things,  we  have  been  building  castles 

*DaKfiB  Qmrteriy  Joamal  of  Medical  Science,  1871. 

this  micniatioa  I  do  not  take  into  account  how  far  the  injurious  efiEects  of 
•VMuvding  would  aflbot  the  beneficial  results  of  the  climate. 
•  Jfed.  CUE.  TkBonotloiia,  VoL  LV. 
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in  the  air.  I  know  what  good  has  been  effected  in  it.*  Europe 
who  have  resided  in  Cape  Colony  speak  highly  of  its  climate, 
the  colonists  themselves  consider  the  Free  State  much  super 
and  send  their  invalids  there,  and  the  Free  State  folk,  again,  th 
some  parts  of  the  Transvaal  quite  equal  to  their  own  country 
perhaps  that  means  superior^  for  the  Bloemfontein  people  are  do 
little  proud  of  their  climate ;  undoubtedly  the  Transvaal  is  s 
higher  ground  than  the  Free  State,  some  of  its  towns  being  6  \a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Times  saya 
he  had  the  choice  of  a  climate  he  would  select  that  of  the  Transva 

The  high  ground  of  South  Africa  is  the  place  favourable  to  t 
consumptive,  but  the  military  stations  are  on  low  ground,  as  Caj 
town,  Port  Elizabeth,  King  William's  Town,  &c.,  so  that  i 
army  statistics  do  not  give  a  fair  criterion  of  what  the  Free  Sta 
or  Transvaal  can  effect.  My  own  favourable  impression  is  \m 
on  my  own  experience  and  on  trustworthy  information  from  othei 

I  have  said  that  Europeans  who  have  been  in  the  colony  prai 
its  climate.  Surgeon  Sedall,  who  was  stationed  at  Grahamstow 
says : — **  There  is  a  comparative  immunity  from  bronchial  affc 
tions,  and,  except  amongst  the  native  population,  who  are  insni 
ciently  clothed  and  badly  fed,  phthisical  complaints  are  very  rare. 
When  travelling  through  the  country  I  took  much  pains  to  aso 
tain  from  colonists  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  (merchan 
farmers,  inn-keepers,  &c.),  if  they  had  known  of  instances 
phthisis  occurring  in  their  own  families  or  amongst  their  frien( 
and  I  learned  from  this  source  of  only  two  families  in  which 
had  occurred — one  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  it.  I  presni 
it  was  hereditary  tuberculosis ;  from  physicians  I  heard  of  soi 
more.  Dr.  Walshe  says:< — "In  one  of  the  most  remarkal 
instances  I  have  known  of  complete  suspension  of  (hsemoptot 
phthisis,  and  restoration  to  hopeful  and  energetic  life,  the  recove 
took  place  at  Maritzburg."^    It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  evideiv 

*  It  ifl  bat  right  to  give  the  other  view  of  the  caae,  though  it  standit  in  bold  relief 
oppontion  to  all  other  evidence  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  is  opposed  to  1 
general  opinions  of  the  colonial  physicians.  It  is  from  the  article  on  disuto 
Nouveaa  Dictionnaire  de  M^decine  et  de  Chiruigie  Practiques : — "  La  pbthisie  y 
asses  commune,  et  suivant  les  docteurs  Roux  et  Chiappini  elle  marche  rspideox 
vers  sa  terminaison  funeste  ches  les  etrangers  qui  en  ont  apporttf  le  germs  dam 

Army  Medical  Department  Report  for  1869. 
"  Walfihe  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs.   I  may  add  one  more  o|rfnion,  oomiog  froo 
competent  an  authority  as  it  does.   Dr.  WiUiams  (op.  cU,)  saya : — "Id  oonduaoi 
may  remark,  that  the  superiority  of  dry,  bracing  olimatf  over  moiiti  rabudag  o 
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us  now  inqaire  how  the  invalid  can  be  engaged,  either  in 
cement  or  for  profit.    I  have  said  before  that  such  a  sea 
ge  as  that  to  the  Cape  is  of  the  utmost  use  to  the  invalid ;  he 
}  in  improved  health.    If  the  invalid  have  ample  means,  and 
sportsman,  the  time  will  never  pass  slowly;  he  should  leave 
joast  and  travel  by  coach  first  to  Cradock  or  Aliwal  North ; 
)th  places  he  can  get  good  accommodation,  and  with  his  horse 
gun  he  will  soon  improve  his  appetite  and  strength ;  he  can 
wards  travel  further  into  the  interior,  or  let  him  start  from 
;  Elizabeth  with  the  first  tented  waggon;  let  him  lay  in  a 
i  of  good  things  for  the  way,  and  provide  himself  with  a  horse, 
he  will  often  find  a  **  spring-buck  "  or  **  blesbuck,"  or  some  large 
bered  game.  A  Cape  horse  will  feed  on  what  he  picks  up  by  the 
If  the  invalid  be  no  sportsman,  he  should  get  a  riding  horse ; 
e  can  be  nothing  worse  for  him  than  lounging  about  an  inn. 
Ihsit  can  the  man  of  moderate  capital  do?    He  should  first 
a  holiday  until  he  has  regained  strength — not  an  idle 
lay;  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  worth,  such  a  holiday  would 
re  him,  but  let  him  not  enter  into  any  definite  business 
ngements ;  he  can  "  look  about  him ;"  the  farmers  and  colonists 
irally  will  give  him  a  welcome  and  good  information ;  he  will 
11  the  better  for  travelling  about  amongst  them.    When  he  is 
for  work  he  will  find  that  in  the  Cape  Colony  he  can  take 
p  farming,  ostrich  farming,  or  wine  growing ;  and  in  Natal,  in 
tion,  to  coffee  and  sugar  planting,  if  he  find  that  a  hot  climate 
!e8  with  him,  for  the  Natal  coast  climate  (the  coffee  and  sugar 
on)  is  hot. 

[any  farmers  are  also  transport  riders,  and,  if  fortunate  with 
r  cattle,  make  well  by  it.  The  farmer  has  his  farm  midway 
feen  the  seaport  and  some  inland  town,  to  which  he  trades ;  on 
farm  he  keeps  his  sheep,  but  it  answers  another  purpose ;  one 
of  his  transport  oxen  are  kept  on  it,  and  he  exchanges  teams 
n  he  arrives  at  it.  A  transport  rider,  making  long  journeys  of 
or  500  miles,  will  have  for  each  waggon  two  teams  of  oxen, 
he  may  own  four  waggons ;  consequently  he  will  .have  8  teams 
6  oxen  each. 

toth  sheep  farming  and  ostrich  farming  are  profitable — the  latter. 

o^f  bMa  neogniMd  and  acted  upon  by  many  phytidaiiB,  but  that  the  deeertion  of 
liter  hai  been  attribated  to  the  caprice  of  £MhioxL  It  has  beeo  my  endeaTonr  to 
Ihai^  it  not  ao^  and  that  the  treatment  of  phthiaia  by  dry  dimatea  ia  founded 
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especially,  has  the  reputation  of  being  80,  but  a  practical  know- 
ledge is  necessary  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  to  ensure  success. 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  what  might  be  their  pros))ects  fron^ 
coffee  or  sugar  planting  will  find  valuable  information  in  Dr, 
Mann's  Guide  to  Natal. 

Railways  have  been  for  some  years  running  between  Capetown 
and  Wellington,  and  between  Capetown  and  Wynberg.    Now  they 
are  being  made  between  Port  Elizabeth  and  Graafreinet,  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cradock,  and  between 
Capetown  and  Malniesbury.    The  Transvaal  Government  contem- 
plate making  a  railway  from  Delagoa  Bay  through  the  Transvaal 
Republic ;  this  would  place  what  possibly  is  the  finest  climate  in  the 
world  within  easy  access  of  Europeans. 

Seeing  then  that  our  own  climate  fosters  consumption,  are  we 
justified  in  treating  a  patient  at  home  if  we  see  him  in  an  early  stage 
of  his  illness  and  can  induce  him  to  go  abroad  ?  I  think  not,  yni\i 
one  exception,  and  that  is  where  the  disease  is  running  a  rapid 
course,  and  is  attended  with  fever.  Drugs  and  artificial  hygienic 
arrangements  can  but  palliate  and  stay  the  fatal  issue  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months.  Is  it  a  real  benefit  to  the  patient  to  prolong  hi* 
illness  when  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  factors  of  consumption  are  over- 
crowding or  insuflScient  fresh  air  and  cold  with  moisture.  Can 
these  conditions  be  obviated  in  England  ?  Does  the  rich  invalid  in 
his  room,  large  though  it  be,  with  good  fire,  and  every  crerice 
stopped  up  to  keep  out  the  damp  cold,  get  that  free  supply  of 
balmy  air  which  is  necessary  to  heal  his  lungs?  Does  the  fraili 
sickly  girl  who  goes  for  her  daily  drive  in  close  carriage,  with  win- 
dows up,  and  hot- water  footstool,  get  fresh  fdr?  Oh!  if  either 
could  be  transported  to  those  Bloemfontein  heights,  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  how  diflferent  would  their  sensations  be  under  the  influence 
of  that  warm  sun,  and  that  exhilarating  air  wafting  over  them— 
where  the  exhaled  breath  blows  past,  not  to  be  rebreathed. 

This  is  one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  the  power  of  such  a  climate  as 
the  South  African  over  consumption ;  life  can  be  continually  spent 
in  the  open  air — the  invalid  can  sleep  in  it— there  is  no  malaria  to  be 
dreaded.  My  imagination  carries  me  back  to  the  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  lightness  I  had  when  ascending  higher  and  higher  those 
Bloemfontein  heights,  yet  the  journey  was  long  and  the  country 
uninteresting ;  and  agjiin,  another  recollection  comes  vividly  before 
me — it  is  of  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  lived  in  a  canvas  house,  and  it  ii 
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pleasure  I  experienced  when  going  to  sleep  in  my  canvas 
Dm,  the  air  wafting  gently  about  me,  and  of  those  feelings  of 
;sd  on  awakening  in  the  morning. 

in  those  who  may  determine  to  give  the  South  African 
i  a  trial  I  would  strongly  impress  that  they  should  regularly 
nstantly  take  cod-liver  oil ;  that  if  they  travel  by  waggon,  it 
be  tented;  that  they  should  never  sleep  on  the  ground, 
I  their  healthy  companions  may  do  so  with  impunity ;  and 
ey  should  be  well  supplied  with  flannel  underclothing,  both 
J  and  night  wear.  They  should  not  become  despondent,  if 
ement  in  their  health  do  not  at  once  commence. 


II. — Showing  the  Admissions^  Deaths,  and  Invaliding  from  Phthisis 
gst  Troops  at  Home  and  Some  Foreign  Stations  during  the  ten  years^ 
-72 — mean  annual  ratio  per  1,000  men. 
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above  statistics  were  taken  from  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
Eleports  fot  ten  years  (1863-72).  They  show  the  Cape 
'  in  a  slightly  unfavourable  position  compared  with  Malta 
itish  North  America,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Y  stations  are  on  the  lowlands,  whereas  the  health  resorts 
the  mountain  plateaux ;  besides,  the  statistics  for  St.  Helena 
be  separated. 


III. — Showing  Admissions  and  Deatlis  from  Phthisis  amongst  Troops  at 
^crtign  Stations  during  ten  years-^  mean  annual  ratio  per  1,000  men. 
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The  separation  of  the  invaliding  statistics  for  Anstm 
Tasmania  from  those  for  New  Zealand  during  the  whole 
ten  years,  1859-68,  is  not  practicable,  and  leaves  the  com 

1  have  come  to  open  to  the  objection  that,  although  mo 
fell  victims  to  phthisis  at  the  Australian  stations,  a  small 
centage  was  invalided  owing  to  the  great  distance  betwet 
colony  and  England.  I  find,  however,  that  the  invaliding  a 
troops  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  has  been  reckoned  as  a  s 
item  during  the  four  years,  1861-4,  and  as  the  average  ad 
and  death-rates  during  the  same  period  correspond  very 
with  the  mean  numbers  for  1859-68,  it  is  reasonable  to  i 
that  the  death-rate  of  invaliding  during  those  four  years  wi 
a  just  idea  of  the  average  rate  of  invaliding  for  the  longer  p 

In  Australia  and  Tasmania  during  the  four  years,  \i 
the  average  yearly  admissions  from  phthisis  amounted  t( 
per  1,000  living,  the  deaths  to  4*89,  and  the  invalided  to  4  J 

Dr.  Walshe  (op.  cit.),  on  the  authority  of  Mn^W.  The 
states  that  at  Melbourne  and  its  vicinity  phthisis  is  stea 
the  increase  amongst  the  civilian  population,  having  rise 

2  08  per  1,000  in  1866  to  2*52  in  1869.  Unfortunate 
figures  of  the  Registrar- General  for  Victoria  also  confi 
accuracy  of  the  army  statistics  (essay  on  **  Progress  of  Vi 
by  Registrar-General  for  Victoria,  in  "  Official  Record,"  Mel 
1873). 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Australian  climate  very 
resembles  that  of  South  Africa.  What,  therefore,  is  th 
of  this  great  difierence  in  results  ?  Both  are  subj,ect 
temperatures  and  considerable  ranges — both  are  looked  i 
dry  climates,  but  there  is  one  difference,  and  it  is  a  very  im 
one,  and  bears  closely  on  what  has  been  advanced  air 
a  more  than  probable  cause  of  phthisis ;  it  is  this — the  Ai] 
climate  is  very  dry  during  the  hot  months  of  summer, 
is  damp  during  the  cold  winter  months — so  damp  that  i\ 
sents  its  mean  degree  of  humidity  during  the  two  coldest 
June  and  July — two  months  when  the  thermometer  falls  o 
'ally  below  freezing  point,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  to  a  few 
above  that  point.  There  is  a  general  belief  amongst  thoi 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  no  cold  is  so  injurio 
damp  cold,  when  the  thermometer  registers  33°  or  34**  F. 
is  the  state  of  the  Australian  winter  climate,  and  very  difi 
is  from  the  condition  of  the  South  African. 


IV. — Meteorological  Observations  at  Fort  Napier ^  Natal — Laiitudey 
VS.;  Longiiude,  30°  2'  E,;  Height  above  Sea,  2,200 /ce^/ 
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Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  SiB  James  Paget,  Bart., 
F.R.S.  Edited  by  Howard  Marsh.  Pp.  428.  London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1875. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  lectures  and  essays  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  various  journals  by  Sir 
James  Paget.  We  commend  the  course  which  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  brethren  in  the  profession  have  followed  in  this  respect. 
It  is  eminently  right  that  their  larger  experience  and  its  fruits 
should  be  placed  at  the  service  of  their  less  fortunate  fellows  for 
their  information  and  guidance.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter 
to  make  references  to  the  stray  journals,  in  which  valuable  commu- 
nications may  often  be  buried,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  cause  of 
satisfaction  to  find  them  gathered  together  in  this  manner. 

This  observation,  of  course,  refers  not  to  all  authors,  for  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  sent  out,  even  in  books,  had  better  be  forgotten. 
But  it  has  a  forcible  bearing  in  regard  to  such  a  man  as  Sir  James 
Paget,  who  has  long  since  earned  an  honourable  position  in  the 
profession.  These  essays  bear  the  impre^  of  a  well-trained  mind. 
They  are  the  results  of  a  lengthened  observation  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  made  in  the  true  philosophic  spirit,  and 
are  written  with  a  finish  of  style  which  is  not  the  least  of  their 
attractions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  on  "  The  Calamities  of 
Surgery."  There  are  few  operators  who  have  not  had,  very  early 
in  their  career,  painful  experience  of  these  misfortunes.  Frequently 
they  are  quite  inexplicable;  but,  with  growing  observation,  it 
will  probably  happen  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  some  of  these 
fatal  cases  from  the  category  of  **  accidents,"  and  classify  them  under 
distinctly  preventable  causes.  It  is  all  the  more  important  that  the 
history  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  examined  into,  because 
the  most  trivial  operations  are  Qometimes  attended  by  death.  Thus 
Sir  J.  Paget  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  small  cyst  was  removed 
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from  a  man's  bead.  Erysipelas  set  in,  and  he  died.  And  then  it 
viis  found  that  he  had  albuminuria,  a  condition  which  made  him  so 
liable  to  erysipelas,  or  to  pyajmia,  or  to  some  form  of  blood- 
poisoning,  that  if  it  had  been  ascertained  beforehand,  no  prudent 
surgeon  would  have  thought  of  operating." 

In  a  number  of  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  guidance  he  places 
special  stress  on  the  attention  to  details  of  the  operating  surgeon. 

''Among  the  eases  that  I  have  to  regret  is  one  in  which  a  patient  of 
mine  died  from  a  piece  of  plaster  being  put  on  in  the  wrong  direction." 

Here  is  one  which  ought  to  be  carefully  observed : — 

"  Do  not  be  too  ready  to  operate  in  your  own  houses,  or  in  your  own 
rooms.  It  is  a  thing  too  commonly  done,  and  always  involves  a  risk, 
which  should  not  be  incurred  without  need.  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard,  who 
WBs  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in  London,  when 

began  to  practise  in  the  city,  was  once  consulted  at  his  house  by  a 
merchant  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  thought  he  would  patronise 
the  young  man,  for  he  knew  his  family.  He  called  on  Mr.  Blizard  one 
nK)ming,  showed  him  a  cyst  on  his  back,  and  asked  him  to  remove  it, 
and  he  removed  it  then  and  there.  The  merchant  went  away,  caught 
cold,  had  erysipelas,  and  died  in  ten  days.  I  do  not  know  what  amount 
of  onhappiness  the  case  excited  at  the  time,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Blizard 
told  it  in  after-life  with  the  greatest  regret,  and  that,  as  a  measurable 
wnowit  of  part  of  the  calamity  to  himself,  his  income  fell  50  per  cent, 
•fter  that  year,  and  was  not  quickly  recovered." 

There  is  a  short  paper  on  '*  Stammering  with  the  Urinary 
Organs.*'  The  affection  is  a  strange  one,  and  several  most  curious 
instances  are  here  collected.  There  is  no  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
but  the  patient  "cannot  pass  a  drop  of  urine,"  or,  after  a  few 
drops,  there  comes  a  psunf  ul  check,  and  the  more  he  strains  the  less 
be  passes ;  and  then  complete  retention  may  ensue,  and  overfilling 
of  the  bladder. 

^'One  patient  told  me  that,  although  he  could  usually  pass  urine  well, 
7^  there  was  one  person  with  whom  nothing  could  induce  him  to  walk, 
btetose  once,  when  he  was  with  her,  he  wanted  to  pass  urine,  retired, 
^  failed.  His  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  association  of  thoughts 
him  sure  that  if  he  were  again  in  the  same  circumstances  the  same 
^MiM  would  come  on  him  more  intensely.  .  .  Another  patient  has 
'tieribed  himself  as  driven  to  all  kinds  of  devices  to  bring  about  the 
^>MKistioii  of  ideasi  or  of  actions,  with  which  he  best  succeeds  in 
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emptying  his  bladder.  He  must  walk  up  and  down  his  room,  and  stai 
or  sit,  in  some  customary  singular  posture,  and  then  be  very  careful  i 
to  direct  his  mind  either  too  much  or  too  little  to  what  he  has  to  do,  a 
then  to  let  the  urine  run  as  inconsiderately  as  he  can." 

We  know  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman  is  unable  to  pass  urii 
while  in  a  boat,  but  succeeds  the  moment  he  sets  foot  on  the  shor 
The  treatment  is  "  to  try  to  educate  himself  to  a  calm  control  c 
muscular  power,"  and  especially,  the  patient  "  dhould  learn  to  usi 
a  catheter,  not  only  that  he  may  thus  relievfe  himself  in  case  o 
absolute  need,  but  that  he  may  be  free  from  the  enervating  dreac 
of  helpless  retention." 

A  series  of  lectures  on  *'  Nervous  Mimicry"  (neuromimesis)  wiD 
demand  a  very  careful  reading.  Sir  James  Paget  here  deals  with 
that  form  of  nerve-disease  in  which  other  affections  are  imitated  so 
closely  as  to  deceive  the  most  careful  surgeon.  He  refuses  to  appij 
the  term  hysteria  to  these  cases— 

"  To  patients  and  their  friends  the  maladies  may  be  said  to  be  dae  to 
extreme  nervous  sensibility ;  or  if  they  also  prefer  Greek,  we  may  call 
them  hypersesthetic  or  hypemeurotic — anything  but  hystericaL" 

To  add  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  clinical  work,  we  find  this 
strange  influence  turning  up  in  the  most  troublesome  ways. 
Tumours  are  imitated,  joints  swell,  the  tissues  near  joints  watite, 
spines  become  curved,  the  patients  are  paraplegic,  and  all  kinds  of 
pains  may  find  their  counterparts  in  the  subjects  of  this  mimicry. 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  m 
a  sham  disease,  although  there  may  be  delibecate  deception,  b 
many  cases  the  real  cause  seems  to  be  what  we  may  call  a  weaknefl 
of  volition,  or  even  an  absolute  inability  to  will. 

In  other  instances  the  patients  are  like  children,  who  almost  involas- 
tarily  imitate  diseases — for  instance,  in  stammering,  limping,  and  so  on. 
.  .  And  in  the  frauds  which  some  of  these  patients  practise  I  am  nearly 
sure  that  the  fault  is  rather  in  weakness  of  the  will  than  in  perverse 
strength." 

It  is  very  hard  to  lay  down  definite  rules  for  the  detection  d 
these  cases;  but  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  infrequently  to 
be  met  with  should  serve  to  make  us  watchful.    Paget  hat  made 
some  observations  which  may  be  borne  in  mind.    The  subjects 
the -disease  are  generally  liable  to  variations  in  the  drcolation,  W 
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md  cold  succeeding  one  another  in  the  same  part.  The  mind  is 
not  of  the  average  level — ^is  good  or  bad,  higher  or  lower,  than  the 
average.  Egotism  has  its  keenest  life  at  and  about  the  supposed 
seat  of  disease."  In  the  case  of  joints  and  some  other  parts 
temperature  will  be  found  an  excellent  guide,  although  increase  in 
this  may  also  be  imitated. 

**But  if  a  patient  be  ready  to  scream  when  the  accused  joint  is 
touched,  and  the  joint  is  not  over- warm,  and  the  patient  not  feverish,  you 
BMj  be  nearly  sure  of  nenromimesis ;  and  more  nearly  still,  if  the  pain  be 
nuher  in  the  parts  outside  or  about  the  joint,  than  in  the  joint  itself,  so 
that  a  gentle  touch  is  said  to  hurt  as  much  as  a  hard  one,  or  a  pinchijig 
of  the  skin  as  much  as  pressure  on  the  joint  itself." 

The  good  to  be  derived  from  treatment  does  not  seem  much. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  recommendations  may  be  summed  up 
thus:— General  narcotics  do  more  general  harm  than  local  good. 
Try  local  applications,  such  as  hot  spongings,  followed  by  frictions 
with  solutions  of  opium,  aconite,  or  belladonna.  If  there  is 
mother  constitutional  condition  existing  with  the  neurosis,  treat  it. 
And  for  the  nervous  system,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  its 
full  nutrition,  by  means  of  right  food,  sleep,  rest,  warmth,  and 
other  common  things  of  life." 

We  have  grave  doubts  whether  Sir  James  Paget's  reoommend- 
tioDs  with  regard  to  carbuncle  will  meet  with  general  approval. 
He  asserts  that  they  will  get  well  as  soon  without  cutting  as  with 
it,  and  that  the  operation  will  not  always  prevent  spreading  or 
ptin.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  an  opening  may  be  made,  as 
we  would  open  an  abscess ;  but  they  are  the  minority.  Carbuncles 
hekl  more  rapidly  when  not  cut.  The  common  belief  in  the  need 
of  stimulants  and  plenty  of  food,  he  thinks  quite  groundless ;  and 
he  describes  his  own  treatment  in  these  cases  as  practically  doing 
BotluDg."  The  best  course  is  to  cover  the  carbuncle  with  emplast. 
plumbi,  spread  upon  leather,  vrith  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  through 
which  the  pus  can  exude ;  over  all  he  puts  a  poultice  of  equal  parts 
of  linseed  meal  and  bread.  Opium  may  be  given  to  allay  pain ; 
W  nothing  else  is  necessary. 

^Sexual  Hypochondriasis"  forms  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting 
^ttKj.  We  are  glad  to  find  Sir  James  Paget  undertaking  the 
diieastum  of  this  subject.  There  appears  to  be  an  impresnon 
Ait,  in  00  iar  as  it  refers  to  males,  it  is  one  which  we  ought  to  avoid. 
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amount  of  mischief  to  the  unfortunate  patients,  who  are  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  scheming  quacks.  The  ignorance  is  sometimes 
displayed  in  the  books  of  qualified  men,  who  often  rather  describe 
symptoms  enumerated  by  others  than  those  that  have  come  under 
their  own  observation.  Sir  James  Paget  speaks  out  pkinly  upon 
this  point,  and  places  Lallemand  first  among  the  false  teachers:— 

"  His  description  of  spermatorrhoea,  in  its  complete  form,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  something  which  I  believe  to  be  unknown  among  Englishmei^ 
It  may  be  that  there  is  no  such  disease  in  France — a  wild  imagination 
may  have  suggested  it — but  wltether  it  can  be  found  in  France  or  not,  I 
believe  you  will  never  see  it  here." 

The  author  believes  that  the  true  source  of  evil  in  these  cases  is 
mental,  and  that  it  is  to  this  we  are  to  direct  our  efforts  should 
interference  be  necessary. 

"  Notes  for  the  Study  of  some  Constitutional  Diseases,"  "  Senile 
Scrofula,"  '*0n  Dissection  Poisons,*'  are  papers  full  of  careful 
observation  and  sound  thought.  They  are  only  a  few  out  of  the 
collection.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  great  value,  and  is  a 
contribution  to  surgical  literature  which  we  most  gladly  welcome. 
Besides  conveying  the  results  of  a  life-long  study  of  disease,  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  author,  the  worjc  is  eminently  suggestive, 
and  offers  plenty  of  material  for  investigation  by  the  younger 
workers  in  the  profession. 


Cheeiful  Words,    Edited  by  William  Hyslop.    Pp.  304.  Lon- 
don :  Bailli^re,  Tindal,  and  Cox.  1875. 

Mr.  Hyslop  is  the  proprietor  of  a  private  asylum  at  Church 
Stretton,  Shropshire,  and  is  the  editor  of  this  little  volume.  It 
comprises  a  series  of  sermons  adapted  for  the  inmates  of  various 
institutions — such  as  asylums,  hospitals,  &c.  A  journal  devoted  to 
medical  science  is  not  the  place  for  any  theological  criticism.  We 
can  only  say  that  the  book  appears  to  fulfil  fairly  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  printed.  The  sermons  are  not  too  long;  they  are 
generally  speaking  well  written,  and  they  deal  with  those  aspects  of 
religion  which,  to  the  suffering,  are  always  the  happiest  and  the 
most  consoling. 
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The  Successful  Treatment  of  Internal  Aneurism.  By  Jolliffe 
TuFNELL,  F.R.C.S.I.;  M.R.I.A.  Second  edition.  Pp.  71. 
London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill.    Dublin:  Fannin  &  Co. 

Among  the  problems  in  the  profession  of  surgery  to  the  solution 
of  which  the  Dublin  school  has  contributed,  there  is  none  perhaps 
more  important  than  that  of  the  treatment  of  aneurism.  Becog- 
niged  in  the  earliest  days  of  Medicine,  this  disease  formed  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  practical 
surgeons.  When  it  occurred  in  the  extremities,  the  remedy  was 
otten  a  very  doubtful  one,  for  if  the  patient  had  not  his  life  cut 
short  he  was  doomed  to  permanent  maiming.  Even  ligature 
entailed  risks  which  could  not  be  faced  without  the  gravest 
misgivings.  It  is  certainly  due  to  some  of  the  surgeons  of  this 
citv  that  a  practice  was  revived  some  years  ago  which  had  strangely 
fiillen  into  disuse.  The  treatment  by  compression  has  become  an 
established  rule  everywhere  throughout  the  world,  and  we  may,  at 
IcKt,  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  fixed  attention  upon  the 
method,  and  established  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  successful. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  aneurisms  which  is  beyond  manipulative 
skill,  and  which  perhaps  most  strictly  comes  within  the  range  of 
the  physician^s  functions.  Once  upon  the  track,  however,  it  was 
natural  that  surgeons  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  plan 
of  treating  these  lesions  of  internal  arteries.  Here,  again,  the 
practice  was  not  altogether  original ;  but  it  had  at  all  events  the 
aoerit  of  being  based  upon  better  physiological  laws  than  those 
bown  to  Valsalva.  Bleeding,  starvation,  rest,  formed  the  essential 
tfaUvres  of  his  treatment;  and  if  some  recovered,  it  is  hardly  too 
Bnch  to  say  that  many  died  under  the  disease,  and  the  triple 
RiDedy.  Yet  there  was  sufficient  to  show  that  in  some  respects 
Vakalva  was  right,  and  that  especially  in  regard  to  rest  he  had 
upon  a  rational  procedure. 

So  much  of  his  system  as  was  considered  sound  was  adopted  by 
nme  Dublin  surgeons,  and  was  specially  tested  in  the  practice  of 
Ae  kte  Mr.  Bellingham  and  Mr.  JoUiffe  Tufnell.  The  latter 
gifes  U8  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  Some  half  dozen  cases  here  reported  are  full  of  interest 
to  every  surgeon  and  physician.  They  are  typical  instances  of 
the  dkeaw,  and  there  oannot  be  any  doubt  of  the. good  results 
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which  followed  the  treatment  pursued  in  all.  In  two  or  three 
cases  there  were  opportunities  of  examining  the  bodies  post  martm^ 
years  after,  when  the  patients  had  died  of  some  other  afTection,  and 
the  characteristic  deposit  of  laminated  fibrin  was  found  in  each. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  a  man  who  was  cured  of 
abdominal  aneurism,  and  died  subsequently  of  nephritis.  An 
admirably-executed  lithograph  shows  how  perfectly  the  reparative 
process  had  gone  on  in  a  very  large  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  leaving  a  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  blood. 

The  treatment  recommended  is  rest,  regimen,  and  remedial 
agents.  The  object  is  to  bring  the  blood  into  a  highly  fibrinised 
state.    Mr.  Tufnell  says : — 

"  Our  object  is  by  every  possible  means  to  reduce  the  watery  element*, 
and  increase  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood.  We  require  to  diminish 
the  heart's  action  in  volume,  but  we  also  need  to  have  its  frequency 
reduced.  The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  must  be  lessened  and  the 
force  of  the  circulation  reduced ;  but  this  must  be  effected  through  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  fluid  and  acting  upon  the  exhalants  of  the  skin,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  bowels,  and  not  by  taking  blood  from  the  arm.  We 
desire  to  diminish  the  heart's  action  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
enlargement  of  the  aneurism ;  in  the  second  place,  with  a  view  that  the 
sac  (acting  under  the  law  by  which  all  comparatively  empty  cavities 
collapse)  shall  correspondingly  contract  j  and  in  the  third,  that  the 
current  of  blood  being  reduced  to  a  wave-like  form,  shall,  by  continaed 
deposition,  first  line  the  cavity,  and  ultimately  fill  it  up  altogether. 
Fibrinisation  is  to  be  effected  by  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  blood 
and  preserving  the  patient's  health." 

The  effect  of  rest  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action  was  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  patients.  A 
pulse,  normally  96,  fell  to  66  when  the  man  lay  down,  so  that  by 
this  means  the  heart  beat  43,200  times  less  in  24  hours  than 
when  the  patient  was  allowed  to  move  about.  During  the  two 
months  or  ten  weeks  for  which  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed 
he  must  on  no  account  sit  up.  Absolute  rest  is  insisted  upon, 
and  very  full  directions  are  given  in  the  book  for  the  arrang^ 
ment  of  the  bed.  As  to  the  diet,  it  is  to  be  restricted  to  the 
following : — 

"For  breakfast,  two  ounces  of  white  bread  imd  butter,  with  two 
ounces  of  cocoa  or  milk.  For  dinner,  three  ounces  of  broiled  or  boiled 
meat,  with  three  ounces  of  potato  or  bread,  and  four  ounces  of  water 
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r  light  claret.  For  supper,  two  ounces  of  bread  and  butter,  and  two 
unces  of  milk  or  tea,  making  in  the  aggregate  ten  ounces  of  solid  and 
ight  ounces  of  fluid  food  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  moreJ* 

We  have  here  Mr.  TufnelPs  successful  cases.  We  do  not  know 
rhat  number  have  resisted  treatment.  That  would  be  a  most 
mportant  factor  in  deciding  between  this  and  some  rival  plans  of 
reatment.  But  the  author  has  shown  very  clearly  that  aneurism 
»f  the  great  internal  vessels  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal  disease, 
ie  is  deserving  of  thanks  for  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
las  followed  up  the  subject  in  its  different  phases  during  many 
ears  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  he  has  published  an  essay 
?liich  is  vastly  more  valuable  than  many  pretentious  works.  It  is 
oncise  and  clear,  and  for  that  reason  as  well  as  for  its  practical 
haracter  and  common-sense  tone,  will  be  a  most  acceptable  addition 
0  the  professional  library.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  so  much, 
nd  to  congratulate  Mr.  Tufnell  on  what  he  has  done  in  this  direc- 
ion  to  extend  the  reputation  of  the  school  with  which  for  so  many 
ears  he  has  been  honourably  identified. 


^he  Forces  which  Carry  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  By 
Andrew  Buchanan,  M.D.  Second  edition.  London :  Churchill. 
1874.    8vo,  pp.  101. 

I'his  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  force 
f  the  heart,  the  second  of  the  vascular  forces,  and  the  third  of  the 
neamatic  forces  which  maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  calculation  of  the  force  of  the  heart  is  made  on  similar 
rindples  to  those  employed  by  Meyer,  Donders,  Ludwig,  Haugh- 
m.  These  principles  are  unquestionably  correct.  The  force 
certed  by  the  heart  (left  ventricle)  at  each  contraction  is  equal  to 
le  quantity  of  blood  expelled  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the 
iamn  of  blood  corresponding  to  the  aortic  pressure.  But  we 
BOW  neither  the  quantity  of  blood  nor  the  haemostatic  pressure* 
bnders  estimates  the  former  at  188  grams  (6*631  ozs.);  Ludwig 

175  grams  (6-167  ozs.)  Haughton,  3  ozs.  ;^  and  Buchanan,  2  ozs. 
1th  regard  to  the  height  of  the  haemostatic  column  in  the  human 
rta  we  are  equally  in  ignorance,  although,  from  the  acute  obser- 
tioos  and  ingenious  reasoning  of  Dr.  Haughton,  we  have  good 

•  FflBktt.    Lehrbueh  der  Phyiiologie.   Vierte  Aoflage.   Bd.  I.,  8. 140. 
^  OotliMS  of  %  N«w  Theory  of  lAuMcnlaT  AciioiL    P.  22. 
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grounds  for  assuming  it  to  be  equal  to  that  observed  in  the  larj 
animals,  as  tlie  horse — that  is,  a  little  over  9  ft.  of  blood.  Ludw 
makes  it  equal  2*24  metres  (7'3472ft.);  Bonders,  3*21  meti 
(10  528  ft.) ;  Hales  assumes  it  to  be  7^  ft. ;  and  Buchanan,  90  inchi 
It  would  hence  appear,  that  from  the  great  uncertainty  in  whii 
we  are  as  to  the  data  on  which  our  calculation  of  the  force  of  tl 
heart  must  be  founded,  that  the  calculation  itself  cannot  have  ai 
great  value,  and  we  must  agree  with  Professor  Sanderson,  wl 
says: — **If  exact  information  were  attainable  as  to  the  quantity  [< 
blood]  which  the  heart  actually  discharges  at  a  stroke,  it  would  I 
possible  to  measure  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  the  heart  in  tl 
maintenance  of  the  circulation  in  a  mammalian  animal,  and  inferei 
tially  in  man ;  but  inasmuch  as  no  such  method  at  present  exists,  n 
estimate  can  be  given  which  possesses  even  approximate  value."* 

We  must,  in  justice  to  Professor  Haughton,  correct  an  inferenc 
which  might  be  deduced  from  some  statements  of  Dr.  Buchanai 
In  his  Appendix  (p.  92)  Buchanan  seems  to  put  forward  a  claim  t 
priority  as  to  the  method  of  calculating  the  effective  force  of  thecoi 
traction  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Haughton  never  laid  claim  to  any  priorit 
as  to  the  method,  which  is  as  old  as  Bernoulli,  but  both  in  his  Gn 
duation  Thesis  (published  in  1863,  prior  to  the  first  edition  of  D 
Buchanan^s  work)  and  in  his  paper  in  The  Dublin  Medical  Jouma 
in  February,  1870,  he  seeks  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  haemo 
tatic  pressure  in  the  aorta  of  man  is  equal  to  that  which  was  fouD 
experimentally  by  Hales  and  others  to  exist  in  the  principal  arterii 
of  horses,  oxen,  and  the  larger  mammalian  animals  generally,  an 
by  this  means  to  determine  one  of  the  data  indispensable  for  tl 
calculation.  We  think,  also,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  mechan 
cal  reasoning  could  deduce  from  Haughton's  calculations  that  tl 
blood  leaves  the  heart  with  an  initial  velocity  of  750  ft.  per  minut 
a  deduction  made  by  Buchanan,  and  which,  he  supposes,  ifl 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Haughton's  arguments. 

Dr.  Buchanan  takes  into  his  calculation  the  area  of  the  vei 
tricular  orifice  of  the  aorta  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood  leavif 
the  heart.  Donders  neglects  the  velocity,  as  making  only  i 
inconsiderable  difference  in  the  result,  and  Haughton**  has  sbon 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  account  either  of  the  area  of  tl 
aorta,  or  of  the  distance  through  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  tl 

*  Handbook  for  tbe  PhyRiological  Laboratory.    P.  262. 

*  New  Theory  of  Muscular  Action  (Graduation  Thesis,  1868),  P.  22.  Compare  •! 
IVei.  Die  Medicinische  Pbywk.  ^.  m. 
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itricular  contraction.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  Dr. 
iclianan  has  advanced  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  his  subject, 
e  principles  on  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  rests  are,  as 
have  said,  simple,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  application  of  the 
Dciples  are  as  yet  insuperable. 

With  regard  to  the  vascular  forces,  the  author  accepts  the 
lally  received  views — namely,  that  the  vessels  exert  no  force 
ginating  in  themselves,  and  helping  to  carry  on  the  circulation, 
e  elasticity  of  the  arteries  serves  two  purposes — First,  to 
mlise  the  flow  of  the  blood  and  change  the  intermitting  current 
it  leaves  the  heart  into  a  continuous  stream  as  it  passes  through 
:  capillaries  and  veins.  Secondly,  "  to  propagate  the  force  de- 
ed from  the  heart  unabated  throughout  the  whole  arterial 
tern,  so  that  arteries  of  equal  size,  whether  near  to  or  remote 
m  the  heart,  may  propel  the  blood  with  the  same  force  into  the 
illary  vessels,  in  which  they  terminate."  This  view  is  founded 
the  supposition  that  the  tension  is  the  same  throughout  the 
3le  arterial  system,  being  no  greater  in  the  arteries  near  the 
rt  than  in  those  more  distant.  That  this  is  not  so  has,  however, 
n  proved  by  Marey.'  The  muscular  contractility  of  the  arteries 
)f  use  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  blood  going  to  each  part, 
3rding  to  its  varying  needs,  but  does  not — at  least  in  the  higher 
nals — assi:«t  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  veins. 
Jy  the  pneumatic  forces  is  understood  the  motive  power  exerted 
the  blood  by  the  active  dilatation  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration, 
1  of  the  heart  in  diastole.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  force 
Id  not  have  any  effect,  except  on  the  vessels  quite  close  to  the 
St,  because  if  the  blood  were  sucked  out  of  the  vessels  further 
k,  their  walls  would  collapse  under  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Buchanan,  however,  holds  that  the  suction  force  is  felt 
)ughout  the  entire  circuit  of  the  blood,  the  vessels  being 
vented  from  collapsing  by  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  heart,  which 
«tantly  keeps  them  distended  with  fluid. 

The  chapter  on  the  pneumatic  forces  is  the  longest  in  the  book, 
the  author  writes  like  a  ipan  who  was  very  strongly  impressed 
h  the  importance  and  novelty  of  his  subject.  He  describes 
ious  models,  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  how  the  pneumatic 
^  act  in  helping  on  the  circulation,  and  how  it  is  that  the 
A  which  is  drawn  into  the  chest  during  inspiration  is  not 
ellcd  during  expiration.  The  whole  chapter  will  well  repay 
•  Pbynologie  MMicale  de  U  Circolatioo  du  Sang.   P.  150. 
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perusal,  although,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  nothing  very  novel 
in  the  considerations  put  forward  by  the  author.  It  seems  to  us  to 
come  simply  to  this,  that  at  all  times,  under  normal  circumstances, 
there  prevails  in  what  he  calls  the  circumpulmonary  space  a 
negative  pressure,  so  that  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration  a 
suction  is  exerted  on  the  blood — greater  during  the  dilatation  of  the 
chest,  less  during  its  collapse.'  So  in  the  apparatus  described  and 
figured  on  page  50,  at  all  times,  both  during  the  ascent  and  during 
the  descent  of  the  piston,  a  negative  pressure  must  exist  exterior  to 
the  elastic  bag  which  represents  the  lungs;  otherwise  the  water 
would  not  stand  in  the  cylinder  above  the  general  level  of  the  fluid 
in  the  reservoir.  But  if  the  piston  be  made  to  descend  still  further, 
so  as  to  compress  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  then  it  is 
manifest  that  the  water  will  be  forced  out.  The  negative  pressure 
in  the  chest  is  for  the  most  part  maintained  by  the  elastic  tissue  of 
the  lungs,  which,  continually  tending  to  contract,  reduces  the  pres- 
sure in  the  mediastina.  That  this  pull  of  the  lungs  is  felt  through 
the  walls  of  the  heart  is  shown  by  the  ingenious  observations  of 
Marey,**  who  measured  the  tension  in  the  different  chambers  of  the 
contracting  heart  of  living  animals,  and  found  that  during  the 
relaxation  of  the  cardiac  walls  the  pressure  fell  below  zero. 

The  spontaneous  dilatation  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart  on  the 
cessation  of  the  systole  has  long  been  a  puzjsle  to  physiologists. 
The  celebrated  theory  of  **  Selbststeuerung,"  put  forward  hj 
Briicke,  was  to  the  effect  that  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles 
the  openings  of  the  coronary  arteries  were  closed  by  the  curtains  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  which  were  at  this  time  applied  to  the  wall  of 
the  aorta.  As  soon  as  the  systole  came  to  an  end,  the  valves  feU 
together  and  the  blood  was  driven  into  the  coronary  vessels  by  the 
contraction  of  the  aorta,  and  this  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  heart  caused  an  unfolding  of  its  walls,  which  was  the  "  Selbstr 
steuerung,"  or  spontaneous  dilatation,  whose  explanation  was 
required.  This  theory  has  been  called  in  question  on  many 
grounds,  both  anatomical  and  physiological,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  received  its  death-blow  from  the  observations  of  Ceradini, 
which  were  thought  to  prove  that  during  the  systole  of  the 
ventricle  the  semilunar  valves  did  not  lie  in  apposition  with  the 

•  Brticke  (Physiologie  II.,  162)  states  that  during  expiration  the  pressare  inside  the 
thorax  is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  A  oioment's  consideration  will  >h<>^ 
that  this  is  true  only  of  the  pressure  inside  the  lungs. 

^  Loo,  cii,    P.  93,  et  seq. 
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wall  of  the  aorta  at  all,  but  projected  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel, 
bounding  by  their  free  edges  a  triangular  space,  through  which  the 
blood  passed.  Briicke,'  however,  has  recently  reconsidered  the  whole 
subject,  and  has  given  reasons  more  or  less  satisfactory  for  main- 
taining his  former  opinion. 

Dr.  Buchanan  looks  to  the  transverse  septum  which  separates 
the  auricles  from  the  ventricles  as  the  seat  of  the  expansive  power 
of  the  heart.  This  is  forced  out  of  its  natural  shape  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles,  and  on  the  termination  of  the  systole,  by 
resuming  its  natural  form,  it  opens  the  ventricular  cavities  and 
restores  the  patency  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  For  the 
particulars  of  this  process  and  for  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  play  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  we  must  refer  to  the 
original. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pneumatic  forces  of  the 
chest  and  heart  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  circulation  than  is  generally  supposed  by  physiologists — 
in  feet,  that,  without  the  assistance  of  these  forces,  the  contractions 
of  the  heart  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  driving  the  blood 
through  the  systemic  vessels.  He  considers  that  death  from 
asphyxia  (cessation  of  respiratory  movement)  is  due  directly  to  the 
ineflBciency  of  the  heart,  now  unaided  by  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  is  maintained  by 
both  ventricles,  and  as  at  the  moment  of  birth,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  respiration,  the  assistance  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
withdrawn  from  the  greater  circulation,  while  the  aid  of  the 
poeamatic  forces  is  supplied,  the  circulation  going  on  well  in  both 
cases,  the  author  concludes  that  the  pneumatic  force  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  right  ventricle,  which,  as  he  supposes  from  an  observa- 
tion of  Hering  on  the  tension  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  to  the 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  as  1 : 17,  so  that  nearly  f  ths  of  the  force 
wluch  maintains  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  derived  from  the 
ioetion  power  exerted  in  the  chest. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  this  essay  with  much  interest.  We 
ve  far  from  agreeing  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  views,  but  his 
itMonings  are  always  ingenious  and  suggestive,  and  we  cordially 
iteommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


*  Yofkiimgeii  Uber  Phyiiologia.   Bd.  I.,  1. 175,  et  aaq. 
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WORKS  ON  MA  TERM  MEDICA. 

Materia  Medica  and  TJierapeutics :  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By 
Charles  D.  F.  Phillips,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.E.  London:  J.  & 
A.  Churchill.    1874.    8vo,  pp.  584. 

Few  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
profession  in  the  demands  now  made  for  treatises  on  the  remedies 
in  daily  use.  Pure  materia  medica — i  e.,  pharmacology  and  drug 
chemistry — is  in  disfavour,  and  there  is,  we  think,  danger  of  too 
scant  regard  being  paid  to  the  physico-chemical  characters  of  drugs, 
ignorance  of  which  most  surely  leads  to  uncertainty  in  prescribing, 
and  not  infrequently  is  attended  with  risk  to  the  patient. 

At  present,  however,  the  urgent  request  is  for  therapeutical 
treatises,  and  the  volume  under  review  is  another  contribution  to 
the  satisfying  of  this  want. 

Dr.  Phillips  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  special  opportuni- 
ties of  investigation  outside  those  within  the  reach  of  any  well-read, 
industrious  practitioner,  who  has  trained  himself  in  careful  and 
sustained  observation.  Yet  we  can  say  at  once  that  this  is  not  a 
common-place  work :  it  fairly  fulfils  the  programme  sketched  out 
in  the  Preface,  and  may  be  welcomed  as  a  substantial  addition  to 
medical  literature.  The  style  is  fluent  and  good,  the  subject- 
matter  is  judiciously  cemented  together,  and  the  author  draws  his 
inspiration,  not  only  from  a  well-stocked  library,  but  evidently  also 
from  a  wide  and  varied  experience. 

Each  article  is  discussed  under  several  heads,  which  are  conve- 
niently distinguished  by  being  printed  in  thick  type.  The  first 
division  of  every  article  contains  a  botanical  description  of  the 
plant,  accurate  and  sufficiently  full  without  being  tedious.  The 
second  enumerates  the  active  ingredients,  without  the  inert 
materials,  and  much  valuable  information  on  the  organic  chemistry 
of  plants  is  here  concisely  introduced.  The  third  heading  deals 
with  the  various  physiological  effects  upon  the  body  which  the  drug 
can  produce.  In  this  section  the  author  is  particularly  happy  ^ 
exhibiting,  in  a  smooth  and  well-digested  form,  the  results  of  * 
broad  course  of  reading,  and  few  trustworthy  records  have  escaped 
his  eye.  On  the  most  important  medicines,  such  as  opium  and 
cinchona,  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  account  is  furnished  of  their 
action.  The  fourth  is  concerned  with  the  strictly  therapeutic  acti^ 
of  the  drug.    Here  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  authors 
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indivuluality ;  and  his  practical  remarks,  many  of  them  valuable 
criticisms,  are  plainly  the  genuine  result  of  his  own  observations. 
The  fifth  section  enumerates  the  different  officinal  preparations  of 
each  drug,  with  the  range  of  their  doses,  giving  to  the  latter,  in 
many  instances,  the  widest  reasonable  limits ;  and,  lastly,  adultera- 
tions are  noticed  only  when  common  or  important.  The  present 
Tolume,  as  is  indicated  on  the  title  page,  is  only  an  instalment  of  a 
complete  treatise  on  Materia  Medica  which  the  author  hopes  to 
produce. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  this  book  fairly  reflects  the  current 
literature  of  its  department  at  home  and  abroad,  and  much  valuable 
information  is  culled  from  foreign  monographs  on  single  drugs. 
Everywhere  there  are  evidences  of  the  author's  critical  spirit  and 
capacity  for  weighing  evidence,  and  many  non-officinal  articles  are 
judiciously  treated — e.^,,  hjdrastis,  cocculus  indicus,  thuja,  &c.  In 
a  work  that  is  essentially  sound  and  reliable  we  do  not  care  to  pry 
into  microscopic  faults,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  author  if 
we  point  out  a  few  emendations,  in  prospect  of  a  future  edition. 

No  special  sequence  is  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
articles,  except  that  the  plants  are  described  under  their  natural 
orders,  and  even  these  are  not  grouped  according  to  any  system, 
but  follow  each  other  at  hap-hazard. 

At  p.  13  we  catch  the  author  falling  into  that  most  objectionable 
wd  dangerous  practice  of  recommending  the  dose  of  a  poisonous 
dru^  (tincture  of  aconite)  as  so  many  drops  instead  of  minims.  It 
i*  strange  how  persistently  this  lax  habit  maintains  itself  with  the 
majority  of  prescribers.  Here  and  there  a  loose  statement  has 
keen  allowed  to  slip  out  ;  as  at  p.  84,  speaking  of  the  effects  of 
dulcamara  in  lepra  (psoriasis),  we  read : — 

As  in  England,  however,  lepra  is  a  disease  which  generally  originates 
in  a  want  of  tone  or  vigour  of  the  whole  system,  it  is  probable  that  a 
gttend  mode  of  treatment  would  be  more  efficacious  than  a  specific  one.** 

The  chemical  formulae  are  not  always  correct,  and  some  confusion 
•pparently  between  the  old  and  new  notation  occurs  in  one  or  two 
pbces— pp.  173,  174,  and  461. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quotation  or  special  com- 
ment whidi  we  have  not  space  to  insert,  and  will  conclude  our 
'^ce  with  a  warm  commendation  of  a  work  which  the  author  is 
jutified  in  stating  brings  together,  **in  a  moderate  compass,  a 
extenBive  aeries  of  facts  respecting  the  action  of  drug^^ 
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especially  a  more  enlarged  view  of  what  has  been  done  in  otl 
countries,  than  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books/' 

Note-Book  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology^  and  T/ierapeut 
By  R.  E.  ScoRESBY- Jackson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Th 
edition.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  the  Prew 
Date.  By  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  <! 
Edinburgh :  M aclachlan  and  Stewart.    1875.    8vo,  pp.  663. 

In  noticing  the  present  edition  of  this  work  we  have  only 
endorse  the  favourable  opinion  we  formerly  expressed  when  tl 
first  and  second  editions  were  under  review.  The  text  of  tl 
second  edition  has  been  followed  for  the  most  part,  but  some  tyjx 
graphical  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  the  recent  additions  t 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  place 
When  a  Students'  Text-Book"  passes  as  rapidly  through  tw 
editions  as  Dr.  Scoresby- Jackson's  "  Note-Book  of  Materia  Medica 
has  done,  not  only  is  hostile  criticism  disarmed,  but  even  friend) 
criticism  is  unnecessary.  We  wish  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald  tb 
success  for  the  present  issue  which  he  so  well  deserves. 

Free  Phosphorus  in  Medicine,  with  special  reference  to  its  Use  i 
Neuralgia:  a  Contribution  to  Materia  Medica  and  TTierapeutid 
By  J.  AsHBURTON  Thompson.  London :  H.  K.  Lewis.  187^ 
Pp.  275. 

Although  phosphorus  has  been  known  for  more  than  tw 
centuries,  and  was  administered  internally  so  early  as  1721,  it 
therapeutic  history  has  been  chequered  by  unusual  vicissitudes  i 
favour,  and  until  recently  we  heard  much  more  of  its  deadly  tha 
of  its  sanative  powers. 

The  key-note  of  this  essay  is  that  phosphorus  can  never  b 
effectively  employed  but  in  its  free  and  most  active  state,  and  th 
author  labours,  and  with  success,  to  show  that  the  suspicion  and  eve 
fear  with  which  the  use  of  this  potent  drug  has  been  regarded  are  t 
be  explained  by  the  vast  difference  in  its  effects  according  to  th 
medium  in  which  it  is  prescribed.  Considerable  space  is  devote 
to  the  pharmaceutic  preparation  of  phosphorus ;  and  after  a  carefn 
discussion,  into  which  much  original  work  is  incorporated,  th- 
three  following  suggestions  for  the  safer  administration  of  ft® 
phosphorus  are  deduced : — 

"That  solutions  of  phosphorus  in  virgin  vegetable  oils  are  not  safe 
and  should  therefore  be  entirely  xe^ected. 
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"That  the  solid  form  is  not  a  perfectly  safe  mode  of  exhibiting  phos- 
phorus ;  it  may,  however,  be  employed,  but  should  never  be  presented  to 
the  empty  stomach. 

'^That  the  administration  of  zinc  phosphide  should  be  attended  by  the 
use  of  an  acid  at  the  same  time"  (p.  94). 

By  experience  and  by  research  the  author  was  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  uncertain  effects  of  phosphorised  vegetable  oil 
are  owing  to  the  partial  conversion  of  the  metalloid  into  hypophos- 
phorous  acid,  which  is  a  good  solvent  for  phosphorus,  constituting 
a  solution  endowed  with  extremely  active  toxic  powers.  But  Mr. 
Thompson  appears  to  have  established  the  important  point  that 
free  phosphorus  may  be  administered  in  solution  with  cod-liver  oil, 
in  full  doses  (-j^  gr.  three  or  four  times  a  day)  and  for  long  periods, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  untoward  symptom.  He  adds  that 
to  those  who  desire  to  investigate  the  therapeutic  or  physiological 
powers  of  this  drug,  unbiassed  by  the  presence  of  any  other  active 
body,  phosphorised  cod-liver  oil  may  be  specially  recommended. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  book  is  assigned  to  the  therapeutic 
uses  of  phosphorus,  particularly  to  its  effects  in  neuralgia,  "  for  it 
is  over  this  disease  especially  that  it  appears  to  possess  powers 
which  subsequent  experience  may  perhaps  recognise  as  specific." 

The  chief  precaution  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia 
with  free  phosphorus  is  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  the  remedy  in 
the  first  place ;  and  the  author  believes  that  he  has  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  assertion  "  that  unless  half  a  grain  or  more 
be  given  in  the  course  of  each  twenty-four  hours,  frequent  failures, 
or  only  partial  success  in  treatment,  will  be  met  with,  even  in  the 
course  of  a  tolerably  small  experience." 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  nearly  complete  bibliography,  and 
^  a  minutely-detailed  account  of  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning 
from  the  medicinal  use  of  free  phosphorus  which  occurred  in  the 
•ttthor's  practice.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  next 
editbn  would  be  much  improved  by  the  supply  of  a  good  index,  as 
«t  present  it  is  difficult,  in  the  want  of  one,  to  refer  to  a  particular 
Pttsige.  On  the  whole,  this  work  may  be  characterised  as  an 
«xoeUeiit  specimen  of  a  monograph,  clearly  and  pleasingly  written, 
^  erincing  a  large  amount  of  honest,  independent  work,  coupled 
^  a  critical  examination  of  the  labours  of  others. 

The  publication  of  Mr,  Thompson's  researches  seems  to  have 
^  tiken  in  bad  part  by  our  homoeopathic  neighbours,  if  we  may 
fifom  a  reyiew  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  British  Journal  of 
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HomoBopathy,  Jan.  Ist,  1875,  and  the  writer  of  the  review  o 
the  sad  conchision  that    it  is  melancholy  and  contemptible 
to  see  a  man  in  Mr.  Thompson's  position  following  Wilks, 
Thorowgood,  and  that  band  of  men  who  sacrifice  their  ii 
dence." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  that  the  author  may  be  congn 
on  having  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  materia  med 
therapeutics,  and  we  recommend  every  physician  who  prof 
prescribe  free  phosphorus  to  procure  and  carefully  read  this 
before  he  ventures  to  meddle  with  a  drug  which  is  a  good  i 
but  a  bad  master. 


A  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,  By  Drb.  Charles 
NiLL  and  Daniel  Hack  Tuke.  Third  edition.  I 
J.  &  A.  ChurchiU.    1874.  Pp.824. 

In  the  present  volume  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  have  consi 
enlarged,  and  thoroughly  revised,  the  former  editions  ( 
work,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the^modem  standard  of 
psychological  knowledge.  The  authors  are  acknowledged 
tists,"  and  their  leading  endeavour  throughout  has  been  t 
the  study  of  insanity  within  the  range  of  positive  medicine 
view,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  almost  universally  rec< 
is  apparent  within  the  first  few  pages  of  the  book,  wh 
authors  consider  it  of  all  importance  that  **  bodily  disease ' 
be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  condition  of  insanity,  and  re{ 
latter  *'  as  a  disease  of  the  brain,  affecting  the  integrity  of  th 
whether  marked  by  intellectual  or  emotional  disorder,^'  The 
on  classification  (by  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke)  has  in  great  part  1 
written  (as,  indeed,  have  been  also  many  other  portions 
work),  several  new  systems  being  introduced,  in  accordan 
modern  views — most  important  amongst  which  are  those  p 
by  the  late  Dr.  Skae  and  Dr.  Bucknill,  the  former  foundc 
somato-aetiological  principles,  and  which  has  since  been  mod 
Dr.  Batty  Tuke;  the  latter  consisting  in  the  combine 
psychical  characters  of  phenomena,  with  pathogenetic  relati 
pathological  conditions;  the  first  forming  the  classes,  the  set 
orders  and  genera,  and  Hie  third  the  species "  (Appendix  2\ 
authors,  however,  still  retain  the  classification  enunciated 
former  editions,  dividing  mental  defect,  or  disorder,  ii 
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great  groups,  viz: — I.  Idiocy;  II.  Dementia;  III.  Delusional 
Insanity;  IV.  Emotional  Insanity;  and  V.  Mania,  all  of  which 
may  be  complicated  with  general  paralysis  or  epilepsy.  In  the 
section  on  «tiology,  which  follows,  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
mm  of  mental  derangement  are  ably  discussed,  the  authors  con- 
ffldering  amongst  the  former  hereditary  tendency^  consanguineous 
mrriages,  sex,  age,  climatic  influences,  occupation,  and  the  effect 
of  civilisation;  whilst  amongst  the  latter  physical  causes,  such  as 
intemperance,  affections  of  the  head  and  spine,  uterine  disorders, 
and  sexual  excesses,  and  the  various  moral  factors,  such  as 
domestic  grief,  anxiety,  religious  excitement,  &c.,  are  severally 
treated  of;  while  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  various  forms  of  insanity  we  notice  the  introduction  of  the 
fiphygmographic  observations  of  Drs.  Hun,  Wolff,  and  George 
Thompson,  on  the  pulse  of  the  insane,"  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  ophthalmoscopic  examinations  of  Drs.  Clifford  AUbutt  and 
C.  Aldridge  on  the  retina  in  cases  of  general  paralysis — important 
Btepe  in  the  application  of  physical  means  to  the  diagnosis  of  mental 
disorder.  The  chapter  which  follows — that  on  Diagnosis — we  can 
confidently  recommend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  general  prac- 
titioners who,  in  the  routine  of  every-day  practice,  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  determine  the  mental  condition  of  individuals,  and 
in  such  cases  the  information  here  given,  as  well  as  the  legal 
enactments  relating  to  the  insane,  contained  in  the  oi)ening  pages  of 
the  work,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value.  In  the  pages  allotted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  pathology  of  insanity,  the  authors  (in  our 
opinion)  clearly  show  the  dependence  of  a  disordered  mind  upon  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  brain,  laying  it  down  as  a  broad  view  of  the 
production  of  insanity  that — "  The  brain,  like  every  other  organ  of  the 

for  tlie  perfect  performance  of  its  functions,  requires  the  perfect 
((^ition  of  its  organisation,  and  its  freedom  from  any  pathological 
^itions  whatever.    Consequently,  the  existence  of  any  pathological 

in  Uie  organ  of  the  mind  changes  its  healthy  functions,  and 
P^vees  more  or  less  disease  of  mind — that  is,  of  insanity  ^  Cerebral 
l^yperemia  and  antemia  are  advanced  as  fruitful  sources  of  such 
P^hological  conditions,  acting,  by  their  nutritive  influences,  on  the 
Myriads  of  brain  cells,  upon  the  normality  of  which  the  integrity 
^  tkc  mind  so  greatly  depends.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  volume 
*  the  insertion  of  an  able  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Batty  Tuke 
^  the  morbid  histology  of  the  insane  brain,  illustrated  by  several 
^-executed  coloured  lithographs,  which  fairly  represent  inaxi^  o( 
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the  conditions  found  on  microscopical  examination  of  prepare 
sections  of  the  brain  tissue,  to  which  has  been  added  by  Dr.  I 
Tuke  a  concise  summary  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  accompanic 
by  corresponding  figured  diagrams,  in  accordance  with  the  classi 
cation  of  Gratiolet,  which  proves  very  convenient  for  reference 
case's  of  localised  lesions  of  the  convolutions.  In  the  la^t  chapt 
the  treatment  of  insanity  and  the  care  of  the  insane  are  fujj 
discussed,  all  the  most  modem  methods,  both  moral — or,  as  the 
may  be  better  called,  physiological — and  medicinal,  being  reviews 
at  considerable  length.  Amongst  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
kindness,  combined  with  watchfulness ;  amusement,  tempered  witi 
discipline;  out-of-door  exercise,  with  occupation  of  the  mind: 
and  amongst  the  latter  may  be  classed  opium  and  its  derivatives, 
hyoscyamus,  conium,  bromide  of  potassium,  digitalis,  chloral 
hydrate,  ergot  of  rye,  together  with  tonics,  good  food,  and  the 
various  forms  of  baths,  electricity,  &c.  The  valuable  Appendix  of 
cases  which  appeared  in  the  former  editions  is  here  retained,  and 
Dr.  Bucknill  has  added  a  short  note  on  the  classification  recently 
proposed  by  him,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  congratulate  the  authors  on  the  produc- 
tion of  this  valuable  work,  which  supplies  a  much-felt  want,  both 
amongst  specialists  and  practitioners  generally,  and  which,  in  its 
present  condition,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  English  classics 
on  this  branch  of  medical  science. 
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REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH., 

By  Charles  A.  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  M,D.,  F.R.C.S.L, 
L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I. ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Hygiene  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  Analyst  for  the  City  of  Dublin,  &c. 

[Concluded  from  page  71.] 

PHOSPHORUS  POISONING. 

Some  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus  have  lately  occurred 
^  Ireland ;  and  on  the  Continent  this  substance  is  frequently  the 
Quwe  of  death,  either  by  design  or  accidentally.  In  manufactories 
^here  lucifer  matches  are  manufactured,  chronic  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  is  by  no  means  rare.  Necrosis  of  the  teeth  and  of  the 
bones  of  the  jaws  was  very  frequent  amongst  match-makers  until 
the  somewhat  general  substitution  of  red,  or  allotropic  phosphorus 
for  the  common  kind  in  the  preparation  of  the  matches.  White 
phosphorus  forms  acid  fumes  on  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
whilst  the  red  kind  is  unalterable  in  the  air  unless  when  highly 
heated.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  use  of  spontaneously 
inflammable  phosphorus  should  not  be  wholly  given  up,  as  the 
other  kind  of  this  element  is  an  effectual  substitute  for  the  former. 
Indeed,  the  use  of  common  phosphorus  for  this  purpose  might 
^ly  be  prohibited  by  the  State. 

In  the  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  it  is  laid  down  that 
^here  is  no  specific  antidote  for  phosphorus  poisoning.  When  just 
•allowed,  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  the  administration  of 
'^"•gnesia  in  the  form  of  paste  prove  serviceable ;  but  a  few  hours 
ffter  the  poison  has  been  swallowed  it  has  hitherto  been  found 
^possible  to  check  the  effects  of  this  powerful  substance.  The 


*  ^  Mthor  of  this  Report  wiU  be  glad  to  receive  any  books,  pamphlets,  or  papera 
'l^^  to  hygiene,  dietetid,  &c   They  may  be  forwarded  through  the  agencies  of 
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precise  manner  in  which  phosphorus  produces  its  toxic  effects  is 
not  thoroughly  understood.  The  quantity  which  often  produces 
death  is  not  more  than  3  or  4  grains.  In  fatal  cases  the  lesionii 
revealed  by  post  mortem  examination  are  frequently  found  to  be 
very  trifling — and,  indeed,  perfectly  insignificant,  when  compared 
with  those  caused  by  arsenic,  mercuric  chloride,  the  stronger  acids, 
and  all  other  corrosive  poisons.  Phosphorus  probably  produces  its 
worst  effects  by  withdrawing  oxygen  from  the  blood. 

On  the  25th  April,  1874,  M.  Depaire,  on  the  part  of  the 
Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee,  presented'  a  report  on 
the  employment  of  essence  of  turpentine  as  an  antidote  for  poison- 
ing by  phosphorus.  The  report  detailed  the  results  of  numerous 
experiments  performed  on  dogs,  the  results  of  which  proved  that 
essence  of  turpentine  did  not  possess,  as  alleged  by  recent  exi)eri- 
menters,  the  properties  of  an  antidote  to  phosphorus.  The  animals 
experimented  on  were  dogs ;  the  phosphorus  was  dissolved  in  olive 
oil,  and  administered  by  the  mouth  and  by  hypodermic  injections. 
The  turpentine  was  given  as  a  gummy  emulsion,  and  was  admi- 
nistered by  the  mouth.  The  experiments  of  Curvi^,  Vigier,  and 
more  especially  of  Rommelaere,  have,  however,  shown  that  essence 
of  turpentine,  when  not  rectified,  has  the  property  of  neutralising 
the  toxic  effects  of  phosphorus.  In  a  communication**  by  M. 
Rommelaere,  read  before  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine,  on 
the  26th  December,  1874,  the  author  has  shown  that  rectified 
essence  of  turpentine  did  not  act  as  an  antidote  in  the  case  of  dogs 
poisoned  by  phosphorus,  but  that  the  common  turpentine  did. 
The  common  turpentine  has,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
light,  the  property  of  readily  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  of  parting  with  it  to  other  oxidisable  bodies,  and  probablr 
of  converting  part  of  the  absorbed  oxygen  into  ozone.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  essence  of  turpentine  only  acts  as  an  antidote 
to  phosphorus  by  reason  of  the  oxygen  which  it  contains,  and 
which  converts  the  phosphorus  into  an  oxidised  and  comparatively 
innocuous  body.  If  this  be  really  the  case,  the  poisonous  action 
of  phosphorus  must,  as  surmised,  be  due  to  its  withdrawal  of 
oxygen  from  the  capillaries.  Several  experiments  have  shown  that 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  oil  brought  into  contact  with  common 
turpentine,  forms  a  solid  compound.  If  it  be  really  the  oxygen  or 
ozone  contained  in  turpentine  that  acts  as  an  antidote  to  pbos- 


*  Bulletin  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  M^decine  de  Belgique. 
^  Bulletin  de  TAcad^mie  Bo^^sAe     'NL^decvii^  d&  Belgiqiio. 
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phoms,  it  might  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  which  parts  readily  with  its  oxygen,  might  not  be 
an  antidote  for  phosphorus.  A  solution  of  this  substance  might 
be  hypodermically  injected  or  given  by  mouth.  In  cases  of 
phosphorus  poisoning  in  man,  M.  Bommelaere  recommends  the 
adminbtration  of  1  gramme  (15 '4  grains)  of  turpentine  every  half 
hour  or  hour  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  fats  and  oils  of  every 
kiod,  mucilaginous  substances,  and  alcohol. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  suspend  small  vessels  containing 
turpentine  in  the  rooms  where  matches  are  prepared,  in  order  that 
the  vapours  of  phosphorus  might  be  neutralised  by  those  of  the 
turpentine.  We  believe  that  this  suggestion  has  been  acted  upon 
in  two  or  three  English  and  Belgian  manufactories. 

CONTAGIA  AND  BACTERIA. 

On  the  6th  April,  1875,  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  Professor  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  University  College,  London,  delivered 
before  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  an  address  on  the 
Germ  Theory  of  Disease.  Dr.  Bastian  is  a  well-known  and  an 
lUe  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation.  Though 
^  has  not  been  able  as  yet  to  adduce  any  proofs  of  the  evolution 

livmg  organisms  from  mineral  matter,  he  believes  that  he  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  fact  that  certain  low  forms  of  life 

generated  during  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  that  they 

not  necessarily  produced  from  living  beings  of  a  similar  kind. 
With  reference  to  bacteria — which  so  many  pathologists  now  con- 
Her  as  closely  related  to  the  disease  poisons,  if  some  of  them  be 
H  actnaliy  the  virus  of  zymotics — Dr.  Bastian  argues  that  they 
^  merely  pathological  products."  He  admits  that  they  are 
Hmd  abundantly  in  pus,  in  the  tissues  of  persons  suffering  from 
irtain  contagious  diseases,  but  he  contends  that  they  are  also 
iddy  distributed  throughout  the  human  body  in  connexion  with 
fmg  tiMoCf  and  that  their  existence  therein  is  most  easily  ex- 
iddde  by  the  assumption  of  an  origin  by  heterogenesis  and  by 
dieUosis.  When,  however,  bacteria  do  come  into  existence 
mtaneously  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
Hues,  then,  according  to  Bastian,  they  multiply  rapidly  according 
»  ^the  ordinary  fashion.**  The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Bastian's 
IdrM  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  refute  the  views  of  Pasteur, 
aidoD-SandenoQ,  Beale,  Lister,  and  other  upholdera  o{ 

1. 
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germ  theory  of  disease;  and  he  sums  up  his  arguments 
enumerating  the  following  "  facts,"  as  he  terms  them : — 

"  1.  With  two  exceptions,  no  definite  germs  or  organisms 
to  be  met  with  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  these  disea 
during  any  stage  of  their  progress. 

"  2.  The  virus  or  contagium  of  some  of  these  diseas 
whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  exliibit  the  properties  of  livi 
matter. 

"  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  virus  of  most  of  these  contagio 
diseases  with  which  definite  experiment  has  been  made  is  mo 
potent  in  the  fresh  state,  whilst  its  power  very  distinctly  diminish 
in  intensity  as  organisms  reveal  their  presence  more  abundant 
therein — facts  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  or  i 
least  are  quite  consistent  with  the  notion,  that  the  contagioi 
poison  may  be  a  chemical  compound  which  gradually  becom( 
destroyed  or  modified  by  the  successive  changes  taking  place  i 
association  with  processes  of  putrefaction. 

**  4.  There  is  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  supposition  thi 
this  whole  class  of  diseases  should  be  caused  by  organisms  know 
only  by  their  effects. 

5.  The  facts  of  the  sudden  cessation,  periodical  visitation,  ai 
many  of  the  other  phenomena  of  epidemics,  however  difficult  the 
may  be  to  explain  upon  any  hypothesis,  seem  to  oppose  almo 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  belief  that  living  organisms  are 
causes  of  such  epidemics  of  specific  contagious  diseases." 

Dr.  Bastian  labours  hard  to  demolish  the  germ-theory  of  diseaa 
but  why  does  he  not  furnish  a  more  plausible,  or  even  as  probab 
a  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  propagation  of  contagious  maladic 
He  should  recollect  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Horace: — 

"Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperii ;  si  non  his  utere  mecam.** 

Is  tjiere  any  "fact"  better  established  than  that  a  healtl 
person  may  contract  small-pox  or  typhus  from  an  infected  pen( 
without  actual  contact  of  bodies  ?  Does  not  the  history  of  Adftt 
cholera  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  the  disease  is  only  propagat< 
along  the  highways  of  man  ?  Would  the  recent  outbreak 
measles  amongst  the  Fijians  have  occurred  if  their  island-hom* 
had  remained  unvisited  by  Europeans  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answi 
any  of  these  questions  except  by  the  most  emphatic  affirmative 
That  a  something  passes  from  sick  to  healthy  men  and  other  anima 
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and  produces  a  specific  disease  is  now  an  incontrovertible  fact. 
Surely  if  such  be  admitted,  the  existence  of  a  contagium  of  some 
kind  must  also  be  acknowledged.  The  contagium  can  hardly  be  a 
gas,  or  be  produced  by  "abnormal  conditions  of  the  atmosphere;" 
for,  if  that  were  the  case,  h6w  could  we  explain  the  propagation  of 
Taccinia  or  of  syphilis  ?  We  have  read  most  carefully  through  Dr. 
Bastian's  address ;  but  it  has  failed  to  shake  our  belief  in  the  germ- 
theory  of  disease.  We  admit  with  him  that  bacteria  swarm  in 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  when  no  disease  is  present. 
We  also  grant  that,  whilst  bacteria  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the 
blood  of  certain  of  the  lower  animals  in  a  normal  state,  they  are 
absent  from  the  blood  of  men  when  in  health.  This  proves  nothing. 
Every  microscopist  knows  that  bacteria  are  to  be  found  almost 
everywhere.  Beef-tea,  a  few  hours  old,  swarms  with  them.  Almost 
everything  we  eat  contains  them.  Bacteria  of  the  ordinary  kind 
we,  no  doubt,  harmless  enough ;  but  there  may  be  forms  of  life 
ittembling,  only  in  their  structures,  the  bacteridae,  but  which  may 
differ  as  widely  from  others  in  their  effects  upon  man  as  the 
poisonous  fungus  does  from  the  edible  mushroom  with  which  it  is 
often  confounded.  There  are  diseases  which  every  one  admits  are 
prodaced  by  living  organisms,  animal  and  vegetable.  Most  of  the 
diseases  of  our  agricultural  plants  are  produced  by  minute  vege- 
tables, which  multiply  with  great  rapidity.  The  itch  in  man,  and 
the  scab  in  the  lower  animals,  are  undoubtedly  contagious  diseases, 
u  they  are  produced  by  the  introduction  of  living  beings  and  their 
Boltiplication  within  the  body.  If  the  itch  acarus  were  so  minute 
that  the  microscope  could  not  discover  its  existence,  we  should  have 
Or.  Bastian  denying  that  it  was  caused  by  a  living  organism 
ttpable  of  reproducing  its  kind.'*  Dr.  Bastian  gives  no  satisfactory 
cqdanation  of  the  remarkable  facts  proved  by  Chauveau,  and  subse- 
fiently  by  Burdon- Sanderson — namely,  the  existence  in  the  infect- 
matter  of  vaccine  and  of  sheep-pox  of  organised  and  moving 
Ivticles,  upon  which  the  infecting  properties  of  the  matter  depend. 
Be  nys  that  the  fact  that  dried  vaccine  retains  its  vitality  is  against 
aaBumption  of  the  existence  of  disease  germ  in  it.  But  why 
Aould  it  be  so?  Desiccated  seeds  retain  their  vitality.  The  grains 
'wheat  found  in  the  pyramids,  in  the  hands  and  tombs  of  Egyptian 
4m1,  llioiigh  3,000  years  old,  have  developed  healthy  plants — the 
^maamj  wheat'' 
In  tbe  diacusrion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Bastian's 
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did  also,  to  some  extent,  Dr.  Crisp.  On  the  other  hai 
Bastion's  views  were  combated  very  ably  by  Dr.  Maclagan 
latter  stated  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  disbelieve  the  pos 
of  the  spontaneous  development  of  bacteria  in  order  to  bo 
sistently  the  germ-theory  of  disease.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  I 
Sanderson  that  all  microzymes  are  not  contagia,  but  t 
contagia  may  be  microzymes.  He  admitted  that  Dr.  Bast 
experimentally  proved  that  bacteria  were  pathological  pn 
but  he  contended  that  the  establishment  of  that  fact  in 
invalidated  the  germ-theory  of  disease. 

Dr.  Dougall,  who  agreed  with  Dr.  Bastian,  pointed  out  t 
results  of  his  experiments  proved  that  putrefaction  took  [ 
liquids  without  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  bacteria, 
bacteria  were  to  be  found  in  liquids  which  were  not  ferm 
The  two  phenomena  are  distinct  and  not  necessarily  even  con 
We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  illustration  of  a  case  ii 
putrefaction  is  present  without  the  occurrence  of  bacteria,  a 
by  Dr.  Dougall,  is  very  striking.  He  stated  that  a  mix 
blood  and  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  solution  of  potash,  ev< 
once  a  putrid  odour,  which  it  retains  for  a  fortnight, 
expiration  of  two  or  three  months  no  albumen  is  to  be  founc 
liquid,  in  which  bacteria  are  never  found.  We  would  vei 
suggest  that  such  a  mixture  would  not  putrefy  in  the  ordinal 
of  the  word,  but  would  be  chemically  acted  upon  by  the  p 
corrosive  agent,  potash,  and  decomposed.  We  are,  howevei 
that  Dr.  Dougall  has  observed  putrefaction  in  liquids  whi< 
not  undergoing  decomposition  from  external  chemical  agenc 
which  did  not  contain  bacteria.  But  all  this  has  really  n* 
bearing  upon  the  germ-theory. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  agreed  with  Dr.  Maclagan  in  a 
ing  the  causes  of  specific  fevers  to  the  introduction  of  specifi 
into  the  system,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  thinki 
the  contagiousness  of  certain  forms  of  inflammation  a 
accounted  for  by  the  germ  theory.  In  the  case  of  syphilis  an< 
sipelas,  he  considered  that  the  products  of  inflammation  migl 
selves  be  the  means  of  contagion  by  contiguity  and  the  [ 
own  tissues;  conta^on  through  the  patient's  vascular  cl 
it  may  be  to  somewhat  distant  parts ;  or  a  conta^on,  if  th 
tions  favour  such  a  transplantation  of  them,  to  another  indi 
On  reviewing  the  whole  paper,  and  the  discussion  which  i 
it,  we  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  8upp< 
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the  genn-theory  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  So  far  as  facts  go, 
no  very  new  ones  were  adduced,  and,  indeed,  are  scarcer  than  theories 
in  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  zymotic  maladies  and 
contagious  inflammations.  But  it  seems,  from  every  point  of  view, 
more  rational  to  assume  that  contagious  aiFections  of  all  kinds  are 
produced,  each  of  them  by  a  specific  germ,  than  to  take  for  granted 
that  they  arise  from  the  introduction  of  ordinary  particles  of  dead 
matter  into  the  system.  Dr.  M aclagan  was  happy  in  his  suggestion 
that  the  increase  of  bacteria  in  a  fluid  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  its  septic  virus,  which  was  adduced  by  Dr. 
Bastian  as  an  argument  against  the  germ-theory,  is  probably  due  to 
the  bacteria  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  contagium  itself,  which 
he  held  to  be  a  living  entity,  "  minute  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
sense." 

Whilst  the  debate  on  the  germ-theory  was  going  on  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Pathological  Society,  those  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  were  discussing  the  question — Is  puerperal  fever  con- 
tagious? Mr.  Spencer  Wells  classes  this  disease  with  septicaemia 
ttd  pyaemia,  and  stated  that  if  the  antiseptic  method  of  treating 
migical  injuries,  adopted  by  Lister,  were  carried  out  in  lying-in 
hospitals,  they  would  be  purified  from  metritis  as  surgical  hospitals 
have  been  from  pyaemia.  Dr.  Newman  pointed  out  that  certain 
ttnditions  amongst  puerperal  women  favoured  the  development 
puerperal  fever,  just  as  the  well  known  zymotics  occasionally 
ire  more  than  usually  prevalent  when  favoured  by  certain  con- 
diuoDB  affecting  man.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  pointed  out  that,  even 
in  such  populous  places  as  London,  it  was  possible  to  have  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  traced  to  infection.  On  the 
vhole,  the  views  most  generally  expressed  at  the  meeting  were 
(gainst  the  theory  of  a  specific  germ  being  the  cause  of  metritis. 
Dr.  A.  Farre  believed  in  a  plurality  of  puerperal  fevers — namely,  a 
*B]de  irritative  fever,  without  infection ;  second,  a  fever  not  of 
ipeeific  origin,  of  which  the  virus  has  no  incubative  period  or  defi- 
^  course ;  third,  a  fever  produced  by  specific  blood  infection.  The 
fcst  two  varieties  he  considered  strictly  puerperal,  and  all,  he 
trted,  might  be  termed  post  partum. 

The  Lancet  for  February  20th,  1875,  contains  an  address  on  the 
tliology  of  tjrphoid  fever,  delivered  before  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London  by  Sir  William  Jenner.    He  discusses  at  some  length  the 
ttbrent  views  entertained  on  this  subject.    Some  believe  that 
tnterio  foTcr,  like  typhus,  is  only  propagated  from  individual  to 
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individual ;  others  consider  that  it  is  sporadically  generated,  by 
introduction  of  the  decomposing  excreta  of  even  healthy  pere 
into  the  system,  either  through  the  medium  of  impure  water 
tainted  air.  Sir  William  considers  it  probable'' th&t  the  sAn 
ture  of  sewage  not  typhoid  with  potable  matter  occasion! 
produces  typhoid  de  novo ;  but  he  believes  that  the  disease  is  m 
frequently  caused  by  contagion.  He  gives  an  instance  in  whici 
young  lady  contracted  typhoid  under  circumstances  which  appea 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  contagion  being  the  cause  of  it  ^ 
may,  however,  remark  that  instances  of  apparently  sporadic  caae 
every  zymotic  disease  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  Pota 
water,  milk,  sewer  gases,  and  even  dust  are  carriers  of  contag 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  state  positively  t 
any  case  of  the  well-defined  zymotic  diseases  has  had  a  spon 
origin. 

Sir  William  Jenner  considers  it  possible  to  contract  typhoid 
mere  contact  with  the  sick ;  but  only  when  the  doses  of  poison 
very  large,  or  long-continued. 

We  have  on  many  occasions  inquired  into  the  origin  of  local! 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  and  almost  invariably  have  found  tli 
due  to  the  use  of  not  merely  impure  water,  but  water  rende 
poisonous  by  the  dejections  of  a  typhoid  patient.  We  constai 
examine  waters  of  the  very  worst  quality,  literally  impregnated  v 
decomposing  animal  matter,  and  yet,  on  inquiry,  we  find  that 
cases  of  typhoid  arise  amongst  those  who  use  them.  So  laig 
proportion  of  the  water  used  in  Ireland  is  bad,  that,  if  mere  deci 
posing  animal  matter  were  the  cause  of  typhoid,  that  disease  sbo 
be  much  more  general  than  it  is.  Wherever  we  find  that  bad  wt 
has  caused  typhoid,  we  have,  in  every  case  that  we  have  investiga 
found  that  the  water  had  been  polluted  by  the  excreta  of  a  typl 
patient.  The  pump- water  used  in  a  house  at  Clontarf,  occupiec 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin,  was  very  impure ;  but,  though  drank 
years  by  numerous  persons,  it  never  produced  typhoid.  A  pei 
in  the  incubatory  stage  of  that  disease  having,  however,  becon 
visitor  in  the  house,  the  disease,  in  due  time,  made  it^  appears 
amongst  other  persons,  who  were  not  in  contact  with  the  visi 
In  this  case  almost  direct  communication  was  found  between 
soil-pipe  of  the  water-closet  and  the  shaft  of  the  well.  If  hei 
human  excreta  can  give  rise  to  typhoid,  why  is  it  the  dejection 
healthy  persons  so  seldom  produce  the  disease,  whilst  those  < 
typhoid  patient  produce  a  local  epidemic  of  the  malady  ? 
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iia  paper •  on  Tjrphoid  Fever  by  Dr.  M.  Bribosia,  he  states: — 
he  human  body  is  the  soil  where  the  specific  poison  of  typhoid 
r  is  generated  and  multiplied." 

n  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Simon,  Medical  OflScer  of 
Privy  Council,  just  published,  there  is  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr. 
(lerson  on  the  pathology  of  the  infective  processes.  He  points 
that  there  are  two  relations  in  which  life  in  the  lowest  plants 
ids  to  various  morbid  processes.  In  the  one  specific  forms  of 
etable  life  are  found  associated  with  specific  diseases;  in  the 
IX  the  common  processes  of  disease  are  associated  with  the 
Jence  of  microzymes.  He  employs  the  term  mycosis  to  indicate 
infiltration  of  living  tissue  with  micrococci.  Diphtheria  and 
dpelas  depend  upon  mycosis.  The  experiments  of  NassiloiF, 
irth,  Dolschenkow,  Letzerich,  Oertel,  and  others,  in  relation  to 
nature  of  the  granular  infiltration  of  the  mucosa  and  subjacent 
les  in  diphtheria,  are  detailed  by  Dr.  Sanderson.  The  whole 
>rt  of  Dr.  Simon  and  its  appendix  may  be  obtained  for  Is.  4d., 
,  therefore,  we  recommend  our  readers  to  obtain  it,  and  read  the 
lable  and  original  papers  which  it  includes. 


CREMATION  V,  BURIAL. 

his  question  is  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  sixth  annual 
Tt  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  January, 
).  The  writer  is  Dr.  J.  F.  A.  Adams,  of  Pittsfield.  Queries 
ing  to  the  subject  were  addressed  to  nearly  500  physicians  in 
irica  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these,  171  responded.  The 
wing  is  an  analysis  of  the  answers: — 

juBsnON  I. — Have  you  observed  any  instances  in  which  sickness 
trtd  to  be  induced  or  aggravated  by  the  proximity  of  duellings  to  ceme- 
f  If  so  J  please  die  cases, 

Hie  answers  are  as  follows : — 

Mwt.  Other  SUtM  Eng.  and  Ireland 

5  8  8 

126  29    .  1 

jply,       .      .  2  -  2 

188  82  6 
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Question  U. — In  such  cam^  have  you  attnbuUd  each  mknyut  to 
poieaned  toeUsj  or  foul  air^  or  both? 

"Answers: — ^Air,        .  .  .  .  .         .  8 

Water,     .  .  .  .  .         .  4 

Both,       •  •  •  •  •         .  4 

Total,    •         •  •         •         •         •  •  .11 

The  detailed  opinions  given  with  respect  to  cremation  preponde- 
rate greatly  in  favour  of  burial,  and  the  respondents  who  hold  a 
contrary  opinion  do  not  appear  to  have  given  any  good  reasons  for 
their  belief.  Question  No.  3  had  reference  to  the  existence  of  bad 
waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cemeteries.  Question  No.  4  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Do  you  consider  interment  the  best  methodj  in  a  sankary  point  of  viewj  if 
disposing  of  the  dead? 


"  The  answers  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 


Ifamehiuetts 

Elwwhe 

Yes, 

53 

17 

Yes,  with  precautions, 

12 

6 

Yes,  in  the  country. 

21 

No,  ... 

86 

8 

No  opinion, 

11 

7 

138 

38 

Dr.  Adams,  in  concluding  this  very  valuable  report,  says 

"The  examination  which  we  have  attempted  of  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  cremation  and  burial  has,  of  necessity,  been  imperfectly 
performed.  As  regards  cremation,  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  beca 
practised,  in  a  scientific  manner,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  made 
us  dependent  upon  the  reports  of  European  experimenters,  of  whom  the 
number  has,  as  yet,  been  small.  As  regards  burial,  although  the 
investigation  has  been  made  as  thoroughly  as  the  limited  time  at  oor 
disposal  would  permit,  completeness  having  been  especially  aimed  at  ia 
reference  to  the  system  as  at  present  practised  in  Massachusetts,  yet  the 
study  cannot  be  regarded  as  furnishing  positive  results  until  it  has  beeo 
pursued  for  a  much  longer  time,  by  a  large  number  of  investigator!. 
This  further  investigation  we  earnestly  hope  will  be  generally  unde^ 
taken.'* 
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ilieves  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  upon  which  his 
I  based  are  sufficiently  definite  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
g  aphorisms : — 

jre  cremation,  as  performed  by  the  ancients  and  by  modem 
lations,  is  an  incomplete  and  disgusting  process,  certain  to  load 
sphere  with  noxious  fumes,  and  not  certain  to  thoroughly 
the  organic  portions  of  the  body. 

remation,  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Siemens'  furnace,  at  an 
>ly  high  temperature,  the  fumes  being  subjected  to  a  second 
on,  is  a  complete,  rapid,  and  inexpensive  process,  in  no  way 

to  bystanders^  nor  liable  to  contaminate  the  general  atmo%- 
5ir  Henry  Thompson's  first  method,  by  means  of  a  double 
itory  furnace,  is  apparently  almost  as  satisfactory, 
he  three  methods  of  recent  Italian  experimenters  are  all  unsatis- 
The  temperature  attained  by  Brunetti  and  PoUi  is  not 
ly  high,  while  Gorini's  method,  although  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
ust  obviously  be  both  inconvenient  and  expensive, 
urial  in  contracted  spaces  of  ground,  in  the  midst  of  cities  and 
as  practised  by  all  Christian  nations  from  very  early  times  until 
[comparatively  recent,  and  not  yet  wholly  discontinued,  has  been 
y  proved  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  community,  in  proportion 
spaces  of  ground  are  overcrowded  with  bodies.    This  malign 

is  most  apparent  during  epidemics,  when  the  mortality  in  the 
of  these  burial-grounds  has  been  frequently  observed  to  be 

xtra-mural  interment,  with  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
,  as  BOW  adopted  by  all  of  the  largest  cities  of  Europe  and 
and  very  generally  in  smaller  places,  prevents,  by  removing 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  living,  any  possible  injury  to  the  public 
This  plan,  also,  by  increasing  the  number  of  public  parks,  is  a 
lanitary  benefit. 

urial,  as  now  practised  in  Massachusetts,  is  partly  extra-mural  and 
3tt-mnral.  Regulations  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  graves,  their 
apart,  and  distance  from  dwellings  and  wells,  are  less  stringent 
dveral  European  countries  f  but  boards  of  health  are  empowered 
Dt  burial-grounds'  from'  becoming  nuisances.  Any  injury  to 
7en  where  the  grounds  are  located  in  the  midst  of  populous 
d  Tillages,  is  in  this  State  an  almost  unheard-of  occurrence. 
I  other  parts  of  the  United  States  the  same  state  of  things 
in  Massachusetts,  with  the  same  general  immunity  from  injury, 
ind  extra-mural  interment  is  more  general  than  here,  and  the 
ting  to  burial  are  more  strict,  and,  except  perhaps  in  rare  cases 
ion  of  the  laws,  the  public  health  is  not  affected. 
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8.  The  occasional  injury  to  health  from  the  proximity  of  burial 
grounds  which  occ  urs,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  in  this  country,  may  easily  b 
prevented  by  the  complete  abolition  of  the  intra-mural  system. 

"  9.  Cremation,  therefore,  is  an  innovation  not  demanded  in  this  co?/n/ry,  c? 
sanitary  grounds ;  if,  however,  perfectly  accomplished,  by  the  best  metho 
known,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  adoption  should  not  be  optional  wit 
all  persons." 

Mr.  Eassie,  the  well-known  sanitary  engineer,  has  just  broiigl 
out  a  work  on  Cremation,'  in  which  full  information  on  the  8ubje< 
is  given.  The  book  contains  several  illustrations.  Mr.  Eassie 
in  favour  of  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  which,  he  contend 
is  cheaper  and  less  prejudicial  to  the  public  health  than  their  buri: 
in  the  earth. 

In  a  former  Keport  we  have  detailed  the  process  of  cremation  an 
its  cost,  as  performed  in  a  Siemens*  apparatus. 

*  Cremation  of  the  Dead :  its  HiRtory  and  Bearings  npon  Public  Health.  B/ 
William  Eassie.    London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1875. 


PART  IV. 
MEDICAL  MISCELLANY. 

 ♦  

Reports,  Transactions,  and  Scientific  InteUigencf,, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
DUBLIN. 

President — Robert  McDonnell,  M.D. 
Secretary — E.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 

\ 

\  Sarcoma  (Giani-celled)  of  the  Lotaer  Jaw. — Dr.  R.  McDonnell  exhibited 
^sarcoroatoua  tumour  of  the  lower  jaw,  removed  by  him  from  a  boy 
^ed  twelve.  He  also  exhibited  microscopical  sections  of  the  tumour. 
He  said : — ^The  boy  from  whom  I  removed  this  tumour  was  admitted  to 
Steevens'  Hospital  on  24th  July,  1 874,  suffering  from  enlargement  of 
^he  lower  jaw,  which  had  grown  during  the  previous  eighteen  months. 
It  had  commenced  to  grow  at  the  root  of  the  canine  tooth  of  the  lower 
jaw  upon  the  left  side.  A  rapid  increase  in  its  growth  occurred  during 
^he  last  four  months.  It  was  free  from  pain,  and  presented  a  firm, 
Uniform,  hard,  and,  at  some  parts,  elastic  feeling  to  the  touch.  The 
^th  were  loosely  embedded  in  the  tumour.  There  was  no  glandular 
^Blargcment,  but  tlie  parotid  glands  felt  slightly  indurated.  It  was 
'^OTed  on  8th  August,  1874,  the  bone  being  sawn  through  as  far  back 
the  angles  of  the  jaw.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  left 
^pital  on  25th  August,  1874.  This  tumour  was  found  to  be  a  typical 
Example  of  the  sarcoma  known  as  giant-celled,'*  a  name  given  to  it  by 
^irchow.  It  is  a  variety  of  sarcoma  containing  very  large  cells  filled 
^  smaller  ones — ^brood  cells,  as  they  have  been  aptly  named.  These 
'^rge  cells  are  sometimes  round,  sometimes  polymorphous,  and  supplied 
^  many  processes  or  off-shoots.  They  are  found  to  occur  normally  in 
^  rnedoUa  of  the  bones  of  the  foetus,  hence  sometimes  called  myeloid 
^  True  myeloid  cells,  however,  are  not  so  large  as  the  brood  ceUs 

in  tumours.  They  are  the  largest  unformed  protoplasm  collections 
^  have  been  met  with  in  man.    They  sometimes  contain  from  half  a 

to  eren  thirty  or  more  lesser  cells,  with  nuclei.  Their  origin,  by  a 
^Brict  of  limnrfonnAtJona  from  simple  cdls,  is  generally  easily  traced  out. 
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Tbey  sometimes  occur  sporadically  in  various  forms  of  sarcoma,  fibro- 
sarcoma, granuloma  and  mjxo-sarcomata.  They  are  frequent  in  eentral, 
less  so  in  periosteal  sarcomata  of  the  bones.  Billroth  has  seen  them  ia 
muscle-sarcomata.  Similar  protoplasmic  masses  have  been  described  bj 
Klein,  in  his  work  on  the  lymphatic  system.  He  says : — I  have  come 
across,  several  times,  in  the  normal  as  well  as  in  the  chronicallj- 
inflamed  omentum  endothelial  cells  which  presented  the  characters  of 
giant-cells — my^loplaxes — that  is,  protoplasmic  masses  containing  five  to 
ten  nucleL — January  30,  1875. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra;  absence  of  the  Testis. — Dr.  Robert  McDonnell 
said :  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  case  which  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Society  : — man,  who  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  to  Steevens'  Hospital  on  the  20th  of  last  month.  Although  ovij 
thirty-two,  and  a  countryman,  he  had  been  a  long  time  suffering  from 
stricture.  The  stream  of  urine  had  diminished,  becoming  gradually  as 
fine  as  a  crow-quill,  and  finally  of  the  calibre  of  a  knitting  needle.  On 
endeavouring  to  introduce  a  fine  probe-pointed  catheter,  it  came  to  a  stop 
at  the  point  where  we  generally  meet  with  a  stricture — ^namely,  the 
region  of  the  bulb.  It  yielded  afterwards  readily  and  rapidly  to  the 
ordinary  process  of  dilatation.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  man,  who  was 
extremely  emaciated,  worn  out  to  the  last  degree,  and  constantly 
passing  muco-purulent  urine,  fell  into  a  condition  of  low  fever,  and  died. 
So  far  as  the  stricture  was  concerned,  he  died  cured.  However,  he  was 
not  cured  of  the  consequences  of  this  stricture,  which  had  been  going  oo 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  terrible  illustration  of 
the  sequel  of  neglected  stricture  than  this  case  presents.  Beginning 
with  the  bladder,  we  find  it  is  small  and  rough,  and  coated  with  lympb* 
It  presents  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  dysenteric  intestine;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  gone,  and  one  would  say,  to  look  at  it,  that  it  was  a 
portion  of  a  dysenteric  intestine.  The  ureters  are  hypertrophied  to  an 
enormous  size ;  they  are  very  nearly  as  thick  as  my  little  finger.  On 
section  the  wall  of  the  ureter  is  found  to  be  greatly  thickened,  and 
coated  with  this  ill-conditioned  yellowish  lymph.  Both  kidneys  ar« 
found  to  be  in  a  most  extensive  state  of  disease,  enlarged,  the  pelv^^ 
extending  backward  towards  the  calices  dilated  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
filled  with  muco-purulent  matter.  The  right  kidney  has  little,  if  any,  of 
the  normal  structure  left.  The  probe  can  be  passed  down  into  th« 
ureter,  so  that  this  dilated  cavity  is  in  reality  the  expanded  pelvic 
extending  back  to  the  calices,  and  engaging  the  entire  of  the  kidney* 
The  portion  of  the  cortical  structure  left  is  very  small.  On  the  othtf 
side  there  is  a  little  more  of  it  left,  and  this  was  the  kidney  that  kepthi^ 
alive ;  but  even  here  the  healthy  structure  is  studded  through  with  pointt 
of  tttbercular-looking  matter,  which  would,  no  doub(»  by  degten  Itt^ 
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softened  down,  and  come  to  the  same  condition  as  the  other  kidney.  I 
may  mention  that  the  subject  from  which  these  kidneys  were  removed 
was  deficient  of  a  testis  on  the  right  side — a  congenital  deficiency.  We 
thought  while  the  man  was  living  that,  perhaps,  it  was  an  undescended 
testicle,  and  would  be  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  there  was 
no  trace  of  it,  or  even  of  a  vai  deferens^  to  be  found  on  that  side,  so  that 
it  was  a  case  of  absolute  deficiency  of  the  testis. — FtbitMry  13,  1875. 

Dilatation  of  an  Hypertrophied  Hearty  with  Thrombosis, — Dk.  Finnt 
said:  This  is  a  specimen  of  a  very  large  heart,  weighing  12  ozs.,  and  yet 
death  occurred  with  a  suddenness  in  this  case  which  one  would  not  have 
expected  from  the  condition  of  that  organ.  The  case  is  that  of  a  woman, 
who  was  admitted  on  the  22nd  of  January,  under  my  care,  into  the  City  of 
Dublin  Haspital,  presenting  all  the  symptoms  and  appearance  of  advanced 
cardiac  dropsy.    For  four  months  before  her  admission  she  had  been 
subject  to  shortness  of  breath  and  swelling  of  the  ankles,  but  did  not 
snffer  much  inconvenience  until  the  13th  of  January,  when  the  legs 
became  cedematous,  and  vesicles  were  formed  on  the  anterior  aspect  of 
thetibis,  which  burst,  and  prevented  her  moving  about.  Her  face,  arms, 
hands,  legs,  and  the  parieteu  of  the  abdomen  were  all  oedematous  on  her 
•dmisflion ;  the  action  of  the  heart  was  very  excited  and  quick,  so  that 
thepal<e  could  hardly  be  taken  at  the  wrist,  but,  measured  at  the  heart,  it 
was  between  90  and  100.    The  least  exertion,  such  as  turning  on  the 
right  side,  sitting  up  and  getting  out  of  bed,  brought  on  extreme  dyspnoea 
tod  rapid  breathing,  accompanied  with  cough  and  some  expectoration, 
but  at  no  time  was  there  any  blood.    Her  face  was  cyanotic  or  semi- 
cyanotic    On  examining  the  breast  I  found  that  the  cardiac  dulness  wzs 
Increased,  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  well 
iHider  the  nipple,  and  as  low  as  the  7  th  interspace.    The  dulness  did  not 
^  the  pyramidal  shape,  nor  did  it  extend  above  the  fourth  rib  on  the 
side.    The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  of  an  undulatory,  uncertain 
^Wacter,  being  felt  at  one  time  in  the  epigastrium,  and  at  another  in  the 
*^th  intercostal  space.    There  was  no  bruit.    The  first  sound  was 
fc'BitMotly  as  if  shortened,  and  then  prolonged,  with  a  peculiar  slapping 
of  the  heart  against  the  chest  walls.    The  lungs  presented  an 
^phytematoos  condition,  on  the  right  side  particularly,  and  on  the  left 
^  dulness  existed  posteriorly,  and  there  was  evidence  of  consolidation 
^  the  long,  which  I  attributed  partly  to  the  fcdema,  and  partly  to  the 
pBwnrt  of  the  enlarged  heart.    The  urine  was  tested,  and  found  to  be 
^  from  albomen,  but  highly  charged  with  urates.    I  diagnosed  it  to 
k  a  ease  id  enlarged  heart,  though  I  was  partly  wrong  in  thinking  it  a 
^•ak  oo«y  for  the  heart  was  not  only  enlarged  to  the  size  you  see,  but  the 
vds  are  much  tbickened. 

Tha  tfaatwant  oonnted  ehieflj  of  reati  digitalis,  acopuocture  of  the 
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legs,  and  in  giving  stimulants  freciuentlj.  On  the  3rd  of  Februt 
dropsy  had  left  the  legs,  arms,  hands,  and  face,  but  about  the  nates  a 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  oedema.  < 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  she  complained  of  a  knocking  in  the  chest,  a 
placed  her  hand  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  intercostal  spaces, 
indicate  the  situation.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  very  irregular ;  i 
pulse  at  the  wrist  had  come  down  to  44,  while  the  heart's  sounds  were 
times  as  if  reduplicated,  the  second  sound  being  exceedingly  like  an  ec 
of  the  first.  On  the  next  day  she  seemed  better,  and  was  able  to  lie 
her  right  side,  which  previously  she  had  not  been  able  to  do.  The  ii 
provement  seemed  to  progress  as  to  the  dropsy;  the  water  from  t 
kidneys  increased^  and  her  general  aspect  improved.  On  the  evenii 
before  her  death  the  heart  was  much  steadier ;  pube,  68.  She  was  sittii 
up  in  her  bed,  and  feeling  so  much  better,  asked- permission  to  be  allowed 
get  up  the  next  day  to  walk  about  the  ward.  She  passed  rather 
restless  night,  and  the  night  nurse  was  continually  called  upon  to  cban 
her  posture,  and  during  the  night  she  consumed  the  six  ounces  of  stiit 
lants,  which  had  been  her  allowance  for  both  day  and  night.  Betwc 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  the  6th  of  February  the  nurse  left  the  room  fo: 
few  minutes,  and  on  her  return  found  the  woman  dying,  gasping  i 
breath,  and  her  face  purple.  There  were  no  convulsions*  I  made  ti 
autopsy  nine  hours  afterwards.  I  found  the  right  lung  was  considerabJ 
emphysematous,  lapping  over  the  edge  of  the  pericardium.  Neither  lua 
collapsed  on  opening  the  wall  of  the  chesty  but  the  right  lung  was  tb 
more  emphysenuitous  of  the  two.  The  heart  extended  considerably  unde 
the  edge  of  the  left  lung  to  the  left  side  and  to  the  back.  The  lungs  wer 
otherwise  normal;  there  was  no  pulmonary  apoplexy  or  haemorrhagi 
infarction  observed,  nor  was  there  much  oedema,  and  there  was  but 
small  quantity  of  serum  in  the  pericardium.  I  found  in  the  right  ventrid 
no  clot,  though  the  cavity  was  considerably  enlarged,  but  on  opening  tb 
right  auricle,  I  found  from  the  superior  vena  cava,  extending  into  tb 
right  auricle,  a  large  fibrinous  clot,  which  passed  up  into  the  appendix 
to  which  it  was  firmly  adherent^  and  in  the  same  appendix  were  fouii 
several  other  white  fibrinous  masses.  The  clot  is  remarkable  in  it 
formation.  There  is  a  line  seemingly  separating  it  into  two  parts— on 
part  is  smooth,  and  corresponds  to  the  right  smooth  wall  of  the  auricle 
the  other  is  marked,  and  accurately  corresponds  to  the  musculi  pectina. 
of  the  anterior  wall,  and  the  sulcus  corresponds  to  the  division  betwee 
the  two  walls  of  the  heart.  Upon  opening  the  auricle  it  was  not  entird 
filled  with  this  clot,  for  there  was  a  quantity  of  black  fiuid  blood  in  it,  £ 
that  the  clot  had  not  received  its  impression  by  the  wall  of  the  hea. 
after  death,  as  it  was  separated  from  it  by  the  fiuid  blood.  I  thin 
therefore,  this  clot  had  been  forming  for  some  time  before  death,  tl 
current  of  blood  from  the  Eupesioi  ttQiiVni^rior  vense  cav»  having  pass^ 
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ely,  but  at  last  it  became  partially  detached,  and  by  blocking  the 
-iculo- ventricular  orifice  thus  caused  some  paralysis  of  the  right 
ricle,  already  in  a  weakened  and  distended  state.  The  left  ventricle 
^  enlarged,  but  all  the  valves  on  both  sides  are  perfectly  healthy. — 
hruary  13,  1875. 

Internal  Strangulation, — Dr.  Banks  showed  part  of  the  intestines 
a  child,  one  year  old,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  Whit  worth 
o.<pital  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  some  hours  subsequently.  Mr. 
imbert,  the  Clinical  Clerk,  who  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  mother, 
irned  that  the  child  had  been  quite  healthy  up  to  eight  days  before  ad- 
i&sioD,  when  it  was  suddenly  seized  with  internal  pains,  and  its  bowels 
ased  to  act.  In  a  few  days  after  this  vomiting  commenced.  The  pain 
id  sickness  continued ;  the  child  became  daily  weaker,^  and  there  was  no 
tempt  at  a  motion  from  the  bowels. 

The  post  mortem  examination  showed  that  all  the  viscera  were  normal 
cept  the  small  intestine,  which  presented  a  very  unusual  form  of  stran- 
ilation.  At  iirst  sight,  it  appeared  as  if  a  portion  of  the  ileum  encircled 
considerable  loop  of  the  neighbouring  gut,  and  caused  obstruction  and 
rangulation  of  all  the  parts  engaged,  which  were  much  engorged ;  the 
nsiricting  portion — vide  Fig.  1  (D) — being  of  a  dark  plum-colour.  It 
sembled  in  a  striking  manner  a  beautiful  drawing,  which  Dr.  Banks 
hibited,  from  the  collection  of  the  School  of  Physic,  Trinity  College, 
bich  represented  the  strangulation  of  a  piece  of  ileum  by  passing 
rough  a  slit  in  the  mesentery.  On  carefully  unfolding  the  im- 
icated  portion  of  gut  in  the  present  specimen,  it  proved  to  be, 
►wever,  of  a  different  nature.  The  constricting  piece  of  intestine 
M  found  to  be  a  diverticulum — Fig.  2  (D)— opening  from  the 
vity  of  the  gut,  one  foot  from  the  termination  of  the  ileiun,  being 
I  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  and  about  equal  in  calibre  to  the 
'Um  itself.  From  the  extremity  of  this  pouch,  which  resembled  the 
Qinb  of  a  glove,  a  tough  band  passed  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
^tery,  into  which  it  was  firmly  inserted.  The  strangulation  was 
^ght  about  by  the  diverticulum  being  rotated  in  such  a  manner,  that 
le  fibrous  band  passed  across  its  attached  base,  so  as  to  make  a  loop, 
^gh  which  passed  nearly  the  entire  of  the  intestine  between  the  caecum 
h1  the  attachment  of  the  diverticulum  v  this  latter,  however,  acted  as  a 
^  of  stop  and  prevented  the  rest  of  the  ileum  slipping  through ;  thus  a 
^considerable  drag  was  exercised  upon  the  point  from  which  the  diver- 
'olam  sprang,  which,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  fibrous  band  was 
,'htly  twisted  round  the  root  of  the  divwticulum,  explained  the  strangu- 
•ioo  which  existed  si  this  point. 

Such  diverticula  are  not  uncommon,  but  usually  produce  no  clinical 
Ds  of  their  existence,  being  merely  discovered  in  the  autopsy-room,  and 
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recorded  as  objects  of  some  physiological  interest,  being  the  remnant  of 
the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct.  The  bands,  which  are  regarded  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  are  also  familiar  objects.  And 
the  unusual  attachments  of  this  rudiment  of  the  vascular  system  of  the 
embryo  may  be  explained  by  its  being  the  remains  of  a  commonicadog 
branch. — Febrmry  13,  1875. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Tibia. — Dr.  Robebt  McDonnell:  I  wish  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  case  with  which  you,  Sir  (Dr.  E. 
Hamilton,  who  occupied  the  Chair),  are  familiar,  and  which  I  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  last  night  at  the  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Societj. 
Since  then  the  patient  has  died,  and  I  am  now  able  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  case.  The  individual  was  a  patient  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
CoUes,  in  Steevens'  Hospital.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  un- 
married, and  was  admitted  to  hospital  on  the  19th  December,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Colles.  Eight  months  before  he  received  an 
injury  of  the  right  leg,  resulting  from  accidentally  striking  the  limb  a 
little  below  the  knee.  He  was  unable  to  walk  for  a  few  days.  After  a 
short  time  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia  below  the  knee-joint,  and  on  the  23rd  of  May  he  was 
admitted.  Mr.  Colles  made  an  exploratory  puncture,  and  nothing  bot 
blood  escaped.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  matter  being  beneath  the 
periosteum,  but  the  puncture  gave  him  marked  relief,  and  during  the 
time  he  remained  in  the  hospital  at  that  period  the  pain  entirely  ceased. 
We  had  a  consultation  on  the  case,  and  believing  it  to  be  one  certain 
to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  amputation  was  counselled.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  patient  would  not  hear  of  the  operation,  and  he  left  the 
hospital,  and  placed  himself  under  a  celebrated  quack  practitioner.  We 
heard  a  rumour  that  he  had  been  cured ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  be 
returned  to  Steevens*  Hospital  in  December  last,  his  limb  having  increased 
to  an  enormous  size.  It  was  now  a  great  bleeding  fungus ;  the  patient 
suffered  pain,  was  gradually  running  down,  extremely  ansemic,  and  in  a 
dying  state.  Nevertheless,  it  was  determined  to  amputate  the  limb) 
and  this  was  done  on  the  20th  of  December  last.  Aiter  this  opera- 
tion he  made  a  remarkably  good  recovery,  as  far  as  the  stump  was 
concerned.  It  healed  kindly,  rapidly,  and  well ;  but  at  the  time  of  his 
admission  he  had  some  other  very  grave  symptoms.  He  passed  urine 
which,  though  slightly  muddy,  was  not  different  from  ordinary  urine, 
having  a  deposit  of  lithates,  but  when  exposed  to  air  it  became  a  daik 
colour,  intensely  deep  umber-brown.  It  contained  some  albumen,  bat  the 
spectroscopic  examination  gave  no  evidence  of  blood.  We  were  disposed 
from  this  to  think  that  there  was  some  disease  in  the  urinary  passage 
and  kidneys.  About  this  time  he  was  seized  with  a  most  excruciating 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back.    His  suffering  was  agonising;  kv 
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had  to  be  propped  up  in  bed  and  supported ;  he  seemed  to  breathe  with 
great  difficulty ;  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  anything  pneumonic  or  of 
pleuritic  effusion.  The  chest  was  everywhere  resonant,  and  the  respiratory 
Minds  distinct.  He  gradually  became  worse,  run  down  by  haemorrhage 
from  the  bladder.  A  fortnight  ago  he  became  paraplegic,  the  remaining 
limb  being  completely  paralysed  as  to  motion,  the  power  of  feeling 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  power  of  detecting  the  difTerence  between 
beat  and  cold  absolutely  lost ;  yet  the  reflex  phenomena  were  tolerably 
well  marked.  The  diagnosis  was  that  there  was  something  pressing  on 
^  cord  above  the  lumbar  enlargement.  These,  then,  were  the  promi- 
oent  symptoms — first,  the  disease  in  the  tibia ;  then  the  enlargement  of 
the  limb  on  the  return  of  the  patient  to  hospital ;  and,  finally,  the  patient 
^jiog  in  the  way  I  have  described.  On  taking  away  some  portion  of 
Jiis  enormous  mass,  which  has  eroded  the  bone  in  every  direction,  and 
(^sailed  the  joint,  eaten  into  the  cartilage,  and  infiltrated  all  the  structures 
hroughout,  the  contrast  between  its  structure  and  the  remarkable  case 
f  bone  cancer  which  the  Chairman  (Dr.  Hamilton)  exhibited  some  time 
go  occurring  in  the  femur,  as  a  consequence  of  carcinomatous  affection 
9  the  breast  primarily,  is  most  striking.  That  case  was  a  typical 
Umple  of  a  true  carcinoma.  The  fibrous  tissue,  the  loculi  filled  with 
be  large  cells,  were  well  seen.  This,  however,  is  composed  entirely  of 
bese  small  round  cells  which  are  characteristic  of  the  rapidly  growing 
tttoma.  The  fibrous  structure  existing  is  small  in  quantity,  and  almost 
be  entire  is  composed  of  these  round  cells  packed  together,  with  hardly 
nj  of  the  intervening  spaces  seen  in  the  other  specimen. 

With  regard  to  the  urinary  organs,  we  see  in  these  fearfully  diseased 
peeimens  the  secret  of  the  hematuria.  Here  are  the  bladder,  the  prostate, 
nd  a  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  bladder  is  enormously  thickened, 
edematous,  ulcerated  with  deep  cavities  into  the  mucous  membrane, 
^  with  phosphatic  deposits.  Behind  the  bladder,  and  in  front  of  the 
Mim,  there  is  a  mass  similar  in  structure  to  the  tumour  of  the  tibia ; 
t  occupies  the  loose  cellular  tissue  between  the  rectum  and  bladder. 
Clw  kidneys  are  healthy ;  they  are  blanched,  and  the  capsules  are  easily 
cptratedy  but  there  are  no  other  marks  of  disease.  In  the  lungs  there 
vv-oodules  of  deposits  which  are  of  the  same  character  as  that  existing 
iOetibia. 

I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  point  of  the  case  to  which  I 
H  now  about  to  refer.  I  examined  the  glands  in  the  groin  with  great 
and  joa  will  admit  that  these  glands  which  you  now  see  are  not 
Hek  more  enlarged  than  in  an  ordinary  subject.  One  mass  was  found 
f  conriderable  size,  and  I  cannot  yet  say  whether  it  is  a  gland  or  not. 
t  kj  quite  loose,  and  was  easily  detached.  I  dissected  it  out  with 
reiS  care,  and  I  could  not  find  any  connexion  between  it  and  the  other 
bwb;  and  it  is  oertain  that  these  glands  are  not,  in  any  great  degree. 
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implicated  in  the  disease.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  clinical 
differences  between  malignant  sarcoma  of  this  kind  and  carcinomatous 
disease.  In  carcinoma,  the  way  it  affects  the  system  is  chiefly  through 
the  chain  of  lymphatic  glands.  Had  this  been  a  case  of  carcinoma, 
these  glands  would  have  been  large,  hard,  infiltrated,  and  probably  filled 
with  cancerous  matter.  We  find  in  this  case,  however,  the  glands, 
although  affected,  are  so  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent ;  and  the  place 
this  disease  has  developed  itself  is  in  the  lax  connective  tissue  in  the 
lungs,  and  in  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  where  it  engages  structures 
quite  distinct  from  the  glandular  structures.  I  now  wish  to  show  the 
part  connected  with  the  paraplegia.  Here  is  the  cord  which  I  removed 
to-day.  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  upon  pinning  it  out  on  the  board 
and  laying  open  the  theca,  not  to  find  any  tumour  in  the  cord  itself.  On 
looking  carefully  along  the  upper  part  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  where  he 
complained  of  the  intense  pain  in  the  back,  I  found  that  two  of  the  lower 
dorsal  nerves  have,  close  to  their  ganglia,  intensely  red  spots.  On 
examining  the  theca  outside  of  that,  there  is  a  mass  similar  to  what  we 
have  elsewhere,  and  upon  raising  that  mass  I  find  that  these  nerves  pass 
into  it,  and,  small  as  is  this  morbid  growth,  a  portion  of  it  pressing  on 
the  spinal  cord  at  that  point  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  paraplegic 
symptoms,  and  of  the  excruciating  pain  from  implicating  that  portion  of 
the  nerves  in  which  the  ganglia  are  situated.  Latterly  the  pain  was  noi 
so  intense  as  at  first.  It  is  highly  probable  that  as  the  disease  went  on 
it  destroyed  the  nerve  completely,  and  then  the  pain  came  into  abeyance. 
There  is  one  other  point  of  clinical  interest  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention.  While  the  disease  was  making  progress  under  the  periosteum 
the  pain  was  excruciating,  but  when  the  bone  was  destroyed  the  p«in 
subsided.  It  was  rather  from  the  haemorrhage  from  this  large  ulcerated 
surface  that  he  cried  out  from  relief  than  from  excruciating  pain. 
Another  remarkable  difference  between  malignant  sarcoma  and  carci- 
noma is  that,  although  the  former  attain  a  great  size,  many  of  them  may 
be  said  to  be  painless.  Of  course  it  is  different  when  a  portion  of  the 
morbid  growth  implicates  a  sensitive  nerve ;  but,  as  a  rule,  sarcoma  his 
but  a  small  tendency  to  implicate  the  glands,  while  it  has  a  tendency  to 
return  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  it  is  comparatively  free  from  pain, 
unless  under  the  exceptional  circumstance  of  engaging  nerves  in  this 
way. — February  20,  1875. 

Encysted  Pericarditis^  communicating  with  the  Left  Pleura. — Dr.  Fdwt  said: 
These  viscera  were  taken  from  the  body  of  a  married  woman,  aged  sixty- 
six,  who  died  in  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  on  the  5th  of  the  present  month. 
Her  history  is  shortly  as  follows : — About  a  year  before  her  admission  to 
hospital,  her  legs  swelled,  her  breathing  became  short,  and  she  was  unabk  i 
to  do  any  work.    Under  treatment  she  recovered  sufficieatly  to  resoai 
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ber  occupation,  but  continued  to  be  troubled  bj  a  dry  cough,  which  she 
has  had  ever  since.  She  had  always  been  a  healthy  woman,  and,  though 
closely  questioned  on  the  point,  she  affirmed  she  had  never  suffered  from 
rheumatism  or  any  severe  illness  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  About  four  weeks 
before  her  admission  the  swelling  again  commenced  in  her  legs,  and  she 
suffered  greatly  from  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  on  the  slightest  exertion. 
She  always  lay  by  preference  on  her  left  side,  but  could  be  on  her  back 
tnd  sit  up  at  times.  The  face  had  a  cyanotic  appearance  ;  the  lips  and 
»08e  being  of  a  deep  inky-blue  colour,  and  there  were  purpuric  spots  below 
the  eyelids.  The  extremities  were  swollen,  with  general  anasarca ;  the 
haods  and  feet  cold  and  blue.  The  pulse  was  very  small  and  quick,  very 
bard  to  feel,  and  very  irregular.  The  urine,  though  scanty,  was  found 
to  be  free  from  albumen  and  tube  casts.  Over  the  surface  of  the  lungs 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  emphysematous  note  of  clear  percussion. 
The  back  part  of  the  left  side,  however,  was  dull,  and  this  dulness  re- 
luaiDed  in  every  position  she  assumed.  The  precordial  area  of  dulness 
extended  from  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  near  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  to 
Ml  inch  to  the  left  of  the  left  nipple-line. 

In  the  whole  of  the  same  area  the  impulse  could  be  felt.  The  impulse 
*M  very  irregular,  and  every  two  or  three  beats  a  sudden  sharp  slap 
oonld  be  felt  against  the  chest  wall.  She  seemed  for  some  time  to  im- 
prove under  treatment,  which  was  stimulant  and  tonic  from  the  beginning. 
Fbe  right  jugular  vein  was  in  a  state  of  great  varicosity,  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  my  third  finger,  and  in  it  a  double  pulsation  could  be  seen,  and  at 
Umed  could  even  be  felt.  She  refused  to  take  stimulants  to  the  amount 
( wished  her  to  take,  and  by  degrees  became  more  torpid,  and  died  on  the 
i4tb.  On  raising  the  sternum,  I  found  the  pericardium  was  adherent  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  I  had  to  remove  old  adhesions. 
Hie  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  was  covered  by  a  coat  of  yellow  fat, 
principally  seen  on  the  anterior  thin  border  towards  the  apex.  On 
Kxtmining  the  apex  of  the  pericardium,  we  found  what  seemed  to  be  an 
^ncjsted  pericarditis  round  the  base  of  the  large  vessels.  Fluid  was  also 
f^omd  in  the  left  pleura,  and  it  was  evident  there  was  a  communication 
l^ween  the  pericardium  over  the  base  of  the  ventricles  and  the  pleural 
^niy  on  the  left  side.  The  opening  connecting  the  two  being  cribri- 
^M.  The  left  lung  was  compressed  by  the  fluid,  which  was  of  a  clear 
^obor,  without  any  appearance  of  recent  lymph,  or  of  inflammation  on  the 
*^aee  of  the  pleura.  The  anterior  lower  part  of  the  lung  is  in  a  state 
'^eompression.  It  has  gone  to  the  state  of  carnification,  and  has  none  of 
^  elastic  crepitant  feel  which  a  healthy  lung  presents.  On  the  nght  side 
^  Ike  pericardium,  we  found  a  bony  plate ;  the  knife  grates  against  and 
^  not  cut  it.  On  opening  the  right  auricle,  which,  with  the  ventricle, 
tamoch  distended  and  dilated,  we  found  its  walls  were  greatly  thickened, 
■d  ao  atheronuuons  deposit  was  seen  on  the  surface  below  the  opening  of 
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the  superior  vena  cava.  The  muscular  portion  of  the  right  yentricle  is  io  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  least  pressure  causes  it  to  tear,  and 
in  some  of  the  musculi  papillares  the  fat  is  arranged  in  layers,  so  that  it 
has  somewhat  of  that  zebra  appearance,  which,  in  some  instances,  has  been 
80  well  shown  before  this  Society.  The  pulmonary  valves  were  not 
altogether  free  from  disease-— one  particularly ;  the  posterior  right  is 
thickened. 

The  left  side  of  the  heart  is  also  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  of  its 
muscular  walls.  The  valves  on  this  side  are  slightly  thickened,  and  the 
mitral  orifice  enlarged ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  dropsy,  which 
was  manifestly  produced  by  the  weakness  of  the  heart.  On  pulling  oat 
the  left  lung,  which  was  adh^ent  in  its  upper  and  back  parts  by  old 
bands  of  lymph,  we  found  a  white  spot  on  the  apex,  apparently  of  a  carti- 
laginous nature ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  there  was 
adhesion,  there  was  a  slight  cicatrix,  and  on  cutting  into  it  we  found  a 
calcareous  deposit — probably  a  former  caseous  inflammation  which  had 
gone  into  a  state  of  calcification.  The  liver  presents  signs  of  commencing 
disease,  and  indeed  of  former  disease  also.  The  size  of  the  liver  is 
diminished,  and  it  has  assumed  a  square  shape.  We  find  on  the  anterior 
surface  signs  of  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  and  on  turning  to  the 
back  part  the  commencement  of  cirrhosis  can  be  seen.  It  is  more  evident 
in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  than  in  any  other  part.  The  spleen  is  mach 
harder  than  natural.  The  kidneys  present  nothing  but  a  hardening  of 
their  surface,  but  they  are  of  remarkable  pallor.  The  case  is  a  good  ex* 
ample  of  fatty  disease  and  of  encysted  pericarditis  in  the  upper  part) 
which  extended  into  the  pleural  cavity  on  the  left  side.  It  is  also  re- 
markable because  of  the  existence  of  so  much  disease  in  a  person  who  had 
had  no  serious  illness  until  shortly  before  her  admission  into  hospital 
There  was  no  syphilitic  history  nor  any  appearance  of  the  former  existence 
of  that  disease. — February  20,  1875. 

Dilatation  of  Right  Heart;  Slaty  Induration  of  the  Lung. — ^Dr.  Nhoh 
exhibited  the  lungs  and  heart  of  a  woman,  aged  forty-six,  who  bad  been 
admitted  under  his  care  into  the  Mater  Misericordise  Hospital,  suffering 
from  capillary  bronchitis.  On  the  fourth  day  after  admission  the 
patient  complained  of  severe  cardiac  pain ;  there  was  intense  dyspnoea 
and  lividity  of  the  face.  On  examining  the  heart  an  increased  area 
of  dulness  on  the  right  side  was  observed,  and  a  systolic  tricusfnd 
murmur  was  heard  at  the  junction  of  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage  with 
the  sternum.  This  murmur  was  accompanied  by  double  pulsation  in  thi 
external  jugular  veins.  To  obviate  the  danger  of  death  from  paralysis 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  four  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
median  basilic  vein.  The  cardiac  pain  was  removed  by  the  venesectkm, 
and  the  woman  lingered  on  for  some  forty  hours  afterwards.   At  thfl 
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autopsy  the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  found  empty ;  the  chamhers  and 
orifices  were  normal.  The  right  ventricle  and  auricle  were  greatly 
dilated,  hypertrophied,  and  filled  with  hlack,  clotted  blood.  The  right 
turiculo-yentricalar  orifice  admitted  with  ease  seven  fingers.  Tliere  was 
no  commensurate  increase  in  size  of  the  curtains  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 
The  pulmonary  artery  was  dilated,  but  free  from  atheroma.  The  lungs 
▼ere  emphysematous,  and  in  parts  oedematous;  the  bronchi  intensely 
congested.  The  apex  of  the  left  lung  presented  a  patch  of  slaty  indura^ 
tm^  and  clusters  of  black  granules  were  found  studded  over  both  lungs 
beneath  the  pleura.  The  condition  found  was  similar  to  that  described 
by  Virchow  as  occurring  in  peri-bronchitis  chronica.  Dr.  Nixon  thought 
the  specimen  interesting  as  illustrating  'the  development  of  tricuspid 
regurgitant  murmur  from  acute  dilatation  of  an  already  dilated  chamber. 
It  seemed  evident  that  this  had  been  brought  about  by  the  gretft 
obetniction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  during  the  acme  of  the  capillary 
bronchitis  which  existed. — February  20,  1875. 

Aneurism  of  Aorta. — Dr.  Nixon  said :  This  specimen  was  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Mater  Misericordiae 
Hospital  on  Wednesday  last  The  aspect  of  the  man  was  that  of  one 
wffering  from  the  last  stages  of  phthisis.  He  was  sweating  profusely, 
greatly  emaciated.  A  very  decided  stridor  accompanied  inspiration  and 
expiration,  and  especially  the  former.  On  examining  him,  with  re- 
ference to  the  stridor,  I  found  there  was  no  evidence  of  disease  of  the 
Ittynz,  no  tenderness  on  pressure,  no  aphonia,  and  no  dysphagia.  His 
poise  was  84,  his  respiration  24.  Whilst  examining  his  neck,  I  found 
tbere  was  a  veiy  marked  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  and  over  these  vessels 
ud  the  Bubclavians  an  intense  frdmissement.  On  auscultating  the  base  of 
heart,  I  found  he  had  aortic  patency ;  and  on  examining  over  the 
^votids,  two  distinct  tones  existed  in  these  vessels,  contrasting  with  other 
of  aortic  patency  which  have  been  under  my  care,  where  only  one 
tone  existed,  which,  I  believe,  is  a  usual  phenomenon  in  these  cases.  He 
U  well-marked  signs  of  bronchitis ;  loud  sonorous  r&les  were  heard, 
^V^eially  over  tiie  right  side  of  the  chest ;  the  respiration  on  the  left  being 
^OBpuatively  feeble.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  compara- 
tive  dolness  existed.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  were  unusually  well  heard 
>  little  below  the  left  stemo-clavicular  articulations.  Here  the  systolic 
hdt  was  audible,  followed  by  a  distinct  second  sound.  Over  the  left  of 
it  diest  posteriorly  loud  sonorous  r&les  were  heard,  and  at  the  fifth 
hiri  vertebra  on  the  left  *»ide  the  rough  murmur  heard  in  front  was 
tm  aadible,  a&d  foUowed  by  a  distinct  second  sound.  If  the  man  sat  up 
I  bed  and  leaned  forward,  he  got  considerable  relief,  but  he  could  not 
•  had  baeaose  of  tibe  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  resulted  from  re- 
lainiog  in  that  poaition*   He  had  been  of  extremely  intemperate  habits, 
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bat  enjoyed  good  health  till  two  months  before  his  admission  to  hospital. 
He  then  complained  of  cough,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  of  tracheal 
origin  ;  it  was  at  first  dry,  then  it  came  on  in  paroxysms,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  greyish  pellets  of  mucus,  which  came  up  with  difiiculty.  It 
had  a  peculiar  ringing  character,  corresponding  to  the  tussis  clangosa  of 
aneurismal  disease.  The  diagnosis  made  was  aortic  patency  and  aneurism 
of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  patient  was  con- 
considerably  worse  next  day;  the  abnormal  sounds  still  existed;  the 
cough  was  attended  with  expectoration ;  the  respiration  became  intensely 
embarrassed ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  died  suddenly  whilst 
sitting  up  in  bed.  On  post  mortem  examination,  the  aorta  was  found  to  be 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  disease,  greatly  thickened,  and  coated  with  cal- 
careous deposits.  It  was  widely  dilated  above  the  attachment  of  the 
^mi-lunar  valves,  which  were  incompetent;  the  edges  of  the  valves  being 
coated  over  with  lymph  and  calcareous  matter.  Upon  dissection,  a  large 
aneurism  was  found  springing  from  the  end  of-  the  transverse  and 
descending  portions  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  from  the  thoracic  aorta. 
In  front  the  sac  pressed  against  the  left  bronchus.  Laterally,  on  the 
right  side,  it  passed  across  the  vertebral  column,  completely  eroding  the 
bodies  of  three  dorsal  vertebrae ;  whilst  upon  the  left  it  pressed  up  against 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  causing  considerable  thickening  of  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  pleura,  and  opening,  by  a  round,  ragged  aperture,  into 
the  pleural  sac,  in  which  were  found  3  or  4  lbs.  of  clotted  blood.  The 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  it  passed  up  between  the  trachea  and  the 
oesophagus,  was  compressed  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  aneurism,  thus 
explaining  the  stridulous  breathing  which  existed.  The  lower  part  of  the 
aorta  was  remarkably  diseased,  being  studded  over  with  masses  of  cal- 
careous depositions.  The  interest  of  the  case  consisted  in  the  man 
having  such  an  enormous  aneurism,  and  yet  no  symptoms  of  its  existence 
until  two  months  before  admission  to  hospital.  It  bore  out  an  observation 
made  by  Addison,  that  the  signs  of  bronchitis  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism 
often  mask  the  signs  of  that  disease.  The  suddenness  of  the  death  nv-as 
due  to  the  rupture  of  the  aneurism  into  a  serous  cavity;  where  an 
aneurism  approaches  a  mucous  surface,  haemorrhages  are  frequent, 
moderate  in  quantity,  and  not  attended  with  such  a  rapidly  fatal  result— 
February  20,  1876. 

Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Clavicle. — Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett  exhibited 
three,  specimens  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  acromial  extremity  of 
the  clavicle,  and  described  them  as  follows : — 

The  specimens  which  I  exhibit  to-day  are  instances  of  a  malformation 
of  which  I  presented  an  example  to  this  Society  in  1873,  and  of  which 
a  woodcut  is  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  our  Transactions,  and  in 
The  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  Vol.  LVI. 


Fig.  1. 
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e  failed  in  discovering  any  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
f  in  any  of  the  writers  who  have  given  detailed  descriptions  of 
onnations  of  the  clavicle.  The  recorded  congenital  malfor- 
the  clavicle  are  mostly  defects  of  development,  absences  of 
mities  or  of  the  entire  bone,  while  in  these  we  see  excess  of 
lent — namely,  an  additional  articular  surface  on  the  acromial  end, 
1  on  a  distinct  process.  Since  finding  the  specimen  above 
to  in  the  year  1872,  I  have  had  my  attention  directed  to  this 
d  not  unsuccessfully,  for  I  have  been  able  to  collect  these  three 
s,  each  of  which  repeats  the  essential  features  of  the  first,  while 
iir  more  or  less  from  it  and  from  each  other, 
bone  represented  by  Fig.  1  the  contour  of  the  normal  acromial 
V  can  be  traced  distinctly  on  both  upper  and  under  surfaces, 
ring  the  usual  marks  of  the  insertion  of  the  proper  ligaments 
:les.  The  plane  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  is  slightly 
•ove  the  level  of  the  shaft ;  from  the  last  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the 
convex  border  a  process  projects  outwards  and  backwards 
led  the  angle  between  the  outer  extremity  of  the  bone  and  the 
the  scapula.  A  large  and  somewhat  irregular  articular  surface 
»s  the  extremity  of  this  process.  The  plane  of  this  articulation 
>wn wards  and  forwards  very  obliquely,  so  that  it  must  have 
1  the  spine  of  the  scapula;  it  is  separated  from  the  proper 
clavicular  surface  by  a  deep  furrow,  which,  however,  is  not  carried 
ly  across  the  external  end  of  the  bone.  Where  the  furrow  ceases 
articular  surfaces  run  into  each  other.  In  this  respect  this 
differs  from  all  the  others,  for  in  them  the  surfaces  are  quite 
except  in  this  point  there  is  but  little  difference  between  this 
and  that  figured  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  252 ;  like  that,  the  bone  is  a  left 
itrong,  and  fully  developed  with  the  characters  of  the  male.  The 
T  exceptional  feature  is  the  full  development  of  the  attachment 
omboid  ligament.  The  section  of  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the 
extremity  shows  no  trace  of  fracture. 

me  represented  by  Fig.  2  presents  the  least  striking  characters 
bat  little  deformity,  except  the  development  of  a  small,  but  very 
ked,  process  tipped  by  an  articular  surface  separate  from  the 
cromio-clavicular.  In  this  specimen  the  abnormal  process  is 
1  not  from  the  posterior  convex  border  of  the  bone,  but  from  the 
concave  border,  and  the  articular  surface  on  its  extremity,  which 
oiall,  is  directed  absolutely  forwards. 

ix%  specimen,  Fig.  8,  presents,  so  far  as  size  and  general  figure 
emed,  but  little  irregularity ;  the  extremity,  however,  is  tipped 
Tticalar  surfaces,  about  equal  in  size,  and  each  nearly  equal  to 
]  acromio-clavicalar  articular  surface.  Neither  of  these  are 
(Toperijy  however ;  the  anterior  faces  more  forwards,  and  the 
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posterior  more  backwards  than  the  normal  facette.  They  are  set  neailj 
at  a  right  angle  to  each  other,  the  interval  between  them,  the  actual  apex 
of  the  angle,  being  formed  by  a  little  tubercle  which  fills  a  depression  on 
the  opposing  sm*face  of  the  scapula.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  possess 
the  scapulas  of  two  only  of  the  four  specimens  I  have  now  described,  and 
only  in  the  first  instance  a  dissection  of  parts  while  recent.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  four  specimens  are  left  clavicles,  and  all  probably  male. 
In  the  specimen  described  in  Vol.  V.  the  opposite  clavicle  was  absolutely 
normal,  and  no  other  malformations  of  the  left  side  could  be  discovered. 
In  Fig.  3  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  acromial  process  of  the  scapula  is 
apparently  more  abnormal  than  the  clavicle,  that  it  projects  forward  and 
inwards,  so  as  to  place  itself  in  front  of  the  clavicle;  this  condition 
probably  existed  to  a  less  degree  in  No.  2  also. 

I  have  considered  the  specimens  in  this  order  intentionally,  as  I  think 
the  series,  viewed  with  that  published  in  Vol.  Y.,  suggests  that  the 
deformity  is  in  all  probability  due  to  irregular  development  of  the 
acromial  process  rather  than  to  irregularity  of  the  clavicle.  In  the  first 
of  the  series  this  fault  of  the  acromial  does  not  readily  appear,  nor  in  the 
second,  but  in  three  and  four  it  is  much  more  evident.  Comparative 
anatomy  throws  no  light  on  the  question  if  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of 
the  double  extremity  of  the  clavicle  in  the  revival  of  some  form  of 
normally  bifid  clavicle.    Nor  do  I  know  that  such  exists. 

The  simplicity  of  the  development  of  the  acromial  extremity  of  the 
clavicle,  the  absence  of  any  epiphysis  on  this  part  of  the  bone  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  explanation,  if  we  consider  the  clavicle  as  the  first  to  deviate 
in  its  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variability  of  the  number  of 
ossific  centres  in  the  acromial  process — normally  two,  and  often  more 
numerous — suggests  that  in  its  growth  the  first  deviation  is  made.— 
February  20,  1875. 

Ascaris  LumbricoideSj  extracted  from  an  Umbilical  Fistula, — ^Db.  MaC- 
SwiNEY :  I  beg  to  exhibit  an  intestinal  worm,  an  ascaris  lumbricoides. 
This  worm  presents  nothing  worthy  of  distinction,  either  in  itself  or  tf 
regards  the  clinical  history  of  the  case,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
one  circumstance,  which  is  my  justification  for  bringing  it  under  the 
notice  of  the  members.  This  worm  made  its  escape  from  the  body  of  a 
boy,  aged  seven  years,  selecting  an  unusual — if  not,  indeed,  an  unique-' 
path  for  its  egress.  This  intestinal  parasite  of  man  usually  occupies,  ai 
is  well  known  to  members,  the  small  intestines,  but  sometimes  makes  iti 
way  downwards  or  upwards,  passing  into  the  stomach,  the  mouth,  the 
nares;  sometimes  being  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and,  at  other 
times,  escaping  through  an  abdominal  abscess.  It  has  been,  in  short) 
found  occasionally  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  but  I  have  not  seen  anf 
mention  of  it  escaping  through  the  umbilicus,  the  locality  selected  oi 
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the  present  occasion.  The  boy  was  presented  to  me  at  the  hospital 
iia?ing  two  and  a  half  inches  of  this  ascaris  protruding  from  his 
umbilicus.  I  at  once  proceeded  to  deliver  it  in  an  artistic  way,  and  I 
bd  to  exercise  some  caution  in  the  operation,  lest  it  should  break,  as 
there  was  considerable  tension  on  the  creature,  and  it  was  evident  that 
itt  body  was  tightly  compressed  in  a  track  or  sinus,  through  which  it 
was  slowly  making  its  way  out.  I  succeeded  in  extracting  the  whole  of 
the  worm,  which  is  nine  inches  long,  and  a  male,  and  it  was  alive  when 
got  oat,  moving  itself  quite  vigorously  for  some  time.  The  circumstance 
of  its  mode  of  escape  is  my  justification  for  bringing  the  specimen  here. 
It  may  be  an  interesting  inquiry  how  the  animal  travelled  from  its  usual 
Mfo/  in  the  intestine  through  the  umbilicus.  Even  if  the  idea  of 
perforation  could  be  entertained,  it  could  not  be  held  a  sufficient  expla- 
uuion  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as,  with  a  single  exception,  presently  to  be 
rtated,  the  boy  had  been  in  the  most  complete  normal  health  since  birth. 
If  perforation  had  occurred,  certain  very  grave  symptoms  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  manifested  themselves.  It  has,  however,  now  been 
^mpletely  established  that  this  animal  cannot  exercise  the'  power  of 
Krforation ;  its  soft  three-lipped  mouth  is  quite  unfitted  for  that  pur- 
nse,  and,  in  fact,  could  not  effect  such  an  operation.  Consequently  the 
heorj  of  perforation  has  been  for  some  time  exploded,  and  it  follows 
hat  the  animal  must  have  escaped  through  a  sinus  or  track  of  some 
iiod.  We  know  that  several  of  these  animals  have  been  found  in  the 
iver;  but  even  if  I  should  assume  that  this  worm  had  arrived  at  that 
rgan,  and  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  ducts,  and  even  if  there  were  a 
ODgenitally-pervious  condition  of  the  ligamentous  structure  representing 
he  umbilical  vessels,  there  would  still  remain  an  intervening  space  of 
lepatic  tissue  to  bar  egress.  The  circumstance  to  which  I  alluded  as 
)eing  the  one  single  departure  from  health  in  the  boy  was  this.  The 
ather  stated  that  since  his  birth  there  had  been  a  fistulous  condition  of 
he  umbilicus,  and  a  constant  discharge  from  it  occurred.  I  inquired 
^  this  circumstance  very  closely,  and  failed  to  discover  that  the 
latter  thus  discharged  contained  any  sign  of  blood,  bile,  or  faeces.  It 
is  clean  matter,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  without  any  fsK^ulant  odour,  or 
iga  of  blood  or  bile.  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  say  what  was  the 
ctaal  oondiiioa  which  caused  the  existence  of  a  sinus  that  enabled  the 
liaal  to  get  out  through  the  umbilicus ;  but  ray  friend  and  colleague, 
^.  Kelly,  tbinks  it  was  probably  a  case  of  undosed  vitelline  duct  which 
*"MiiifttH  internally  with  the  intestine  and  externally  with  the  air, 
id  tbroygh  which  the  worm  crept.  In  fact,  Dr.  Kelly  suggests  the 
iniitanee  of  the  omphalo-enteric,  or  vitelline  duct,  which  is  generally 
4ilmtad  at  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life.  The  probability  of 
ii  hypoChefil  is  increased  by  the  occasional  presence  of  a  diverticulum 
At  lower  extremUj  of  the  ileum,  which  is  recognised  as  the  intestinal 
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extremity  of  the  ductus  vitello-Intestinalis,  and  hy  the  sensation  I 
experienced  when  removiog  the  lumbricoid— of  drawing  it  through  a 
canal  rather  tlian  through  an  opening  communicating  directly  with  the 
intestine.  The  normal  depressed  appearance  of  the  boy's  umbilicM 
suggests  the  improbability  of  that  condition  of  parts  which  so  frequently 
causes  umbilical  hernia,  viz.,  the  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal  in  the  umbilical  cord,  owing  to  its  imperfect  retraction  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  And  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  intestinal 
disturbance  at  birth  would  tend  to  exclude  the  speculation  that  a  loop  or 
segment  of  the  intestine  had  been  included  in  the  umbilical  ligature. 
The  possible  formation  of  a  fistulous  communication  by  a  process  of 
adhesion  and  ulceration  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  the  superposition 
of  the  great  omentum,  and  the  great  improbability  that  the  adhesion 
should  occur  at  the  umbilicus  rather  than  at  any  other  portion  of  the 
abdominal  walls. — February  27,  1875. 

Bony  Degeneration  in  Eye. — Mr.  Wilson  said  he  was  consulted  lately 
by  a  man,  aged  forty,  for  blindness,  who  gave  the  following  history 
of  his  case : — When  a  child  he  suffered  from  injury  of  the  left  eye,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  became  blind  of  that  eye,  and  of  late  his  right 
eye,  which  had  been  previously  healthy,  began  to  go,  till  he  eventually 
became  blind  of  that  also.  The  right  eye  presented  nothing  abuonnal 
externally ;  the  cause  of  disease  was  internal  altogether.  On  the  Icfl 
side  there  were  the  remains  of  an  eyeball,  a  shrivelled  and  collapwl 
stump,  presenting  a  mere  mass  of  tissue  moved  by  muscles.  On  exami- 
nation this  stump  was  found  very  hard  and  tender  to  the  touch.  The 
man  said  he  repeatedly  suffered  from  attacks  of  pain  and  uneasiness  in 
it.  Considering  that  the  blindness  on  the  other  side  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  attributable  to  irritation  propagated  from  this  stump,  although  it 
had  existed  in  this  condition  for  thirty  years,  apparently  without  doing 
mischief,  I  proceeded  to  remove  it,  first  diagnosing  bony  metamorphosis 
in  the  stump.  This  diagnosis  was  confirmed,  for,  on  opening  the  glohe, 
one  of  the  largest  masses  of  bone  I  have  seen  in  an  eye  presented  itself. 
It  consists  of  a  closed  cup  posteriorly,  composed  completely  of  bone,  the 
anterior  opening  being  closed  in  by  calcareous  remains  of  the  lens 
connective  tissue,  and  some  bony  structure.  We  have  the  remains  of 
,  the  choroid  now  represented  generally  by  connective  tissue.  Of  ^ 
retina  I  can  find  no  trace.  These  bony  growths  are  generally  perforated 
posteriorly,  corresponding  to  the  optic  nerve,  for  the  transmission  of  th« 
retina.  I  could  not  find  any  trace  of  this  opening,  but  there  was  • 
prominent  spur  of  bone  where  the  perforation  should  have  been.  The 
mode  of  origin  of  these  bony  growths  is  peculiar.  In  consequence  i 
injury  or  idiopathic  disease  choroiditis  is  set  up,  which  gives  rise 
effusion  between  the  retina  and  the  choroid,  generally  of  fibrioQif 
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tter ;  the  retina  is  detached  from  the  choroid ;  the  effusion  products 
ome  organised,  and  finally  bony.    It  is  not  primarily  a  bony  growth, 

occurs  subsequently  as  the  metamorphosis  of  this  plastic  exuda- 
1.  We  see  this  from  the  fact  that  these  bony  plates  take  the  shape  of 

shrunken  eyeball;  the  eyeball  shrinks  first,  then  the  bony  gi*owth 
urs,  and  it  receives  its  impression  from  the  muscles.  These  bony 
iwtlis  are  not  in  the  choroid,  but  are  external  to  it.  I  have  another 
cimen  here,  removed  by  Mr.  Rainsford  about  the  same  time,  which 
scnts  a  beautiful  example  of  the  commencement  of  this  bony  growth, 
ar  the  optic  nerve  is  a  small  plate  of  bone  situate  on  the  choroid,  but 
inected  to  it  by  a  vascular  membrane,  on  perforating  which  a  probe 
7  be  passed  between  the  choroid  and  the  neoplasm.  In  this  case  the 
ease  is  only  of  a  very  few  years'  standing,  and  has  not  had  time  for 
ther  development.  The  reason  why  some  are  flat  and  some  cup- 
ped is,  that,  when  the  ciliary  body  has  lost  its  function  of  secreting 
d,  the  muscles  exert  unopposed  pressure  upon  the  eyeball,  which 
lapses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  effusion  between  choroid 
1  retina,  in  which  the  osseous  metamorphosis  takes  place,  adapts  itself 
he  shape  of  the  eyeball.    These  stumps  remain  quiescent  for  years, 

when  the  bony  growth  reaches  forwards  to  the  ora  serrata,  the 
ary  nerves  become  irritated,  and  sympathetic  irritation  sets  in  in  the 
and  eye.  In  Mr.  Rainsford's  case,  the  sight,  which  had  been  gra- 
%  declining,  was  restored  in  about  a  week  after  the  removal  of  the 
cimen  now  exhibited. — February  27,  1875. 

Endure  of  the  Urethra  ;  Internal  Urethrotomy, — Dr.  Thomson  :  This 
cimen  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  penis  and  bladder  of  a  man  who 
i  of  phthisis,  in  the  Richmond  Hospital,  on  Thursday  last.  He  was 
oitted  on  the  previous  Thursday,  having  been  sent  from  the  Whitworth 
rds  (where  he  was  under  treatment  for  phthisis)  suffering  from  reten- 
» of  urine.  The  history  he  gave  was  that  on  that  morning,  between 
'  and  six  o'clock,  while  endeavouring  to  pass  water  he  suddenly  felt 
tething  give  way  in  the  perinaeum,  and  suffered  afterwards  consider- 

pain.  He  was  not  able  to  relieve  his  bladder,  and  he  sent  for  one  of 
rendent  pupils,  who  tried  to  pass  a  catheter,  but  without  effect.  He 
t  sabeequently  treated  with  baths  and  opiates,  and  finally  sent  down  to 
Richmond  Hospital.  At  one  o'clock  I  tried  to  pass  a  small  catheter, 
also  a  very  fine  hair  bougie,  but  neither  would  pass.  He  was  sitting 
in  bed;  he  had  an  expression  of  agony,  and  said  he  felt  great  pain* 
at  the  perinsum,  and  stretching  from  that  up  to  the  abdomen.  There 

a  small  tumour  in  the  perinasum,  and  the  scrotum  was  somewhat 
tratad  with  urine.  The  tissues  around  the  root  of  the  penis  were 
itlj  ewoUen.  I  ordered  him  a  warm  bath  and  opium,  and  saw  him 
a  iMwr  ftflerwarda.    I  again  tried  to  pass  a  catheter,  but  without 
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success.  I  then  summoned  a  consultation  of  my  colleagues,  wbic 
held  immediately,  and  it  was  thought  that,  although  there  ^ 
doubt  some  urine  had  got  into  the  tissues,  the  case  was  not  yc 
enough  for  the  making  of  incisions,  and  it  was  hoped  the  treatmc 
baths  and  considerable  doses  of  opium  might  bring  the  man  into  8 
condition  as  would  enable  us  to  pass  an  instrument.  We  re-asse 
at  nine  o'clock.  I  again  tried  to  pass  the  catheter  and  bougie  ¥r 
success.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Stokes,  however,  was  fortunate  in  p 
the  fine  flexible  guide  of  Maissoneuve's  grooved  staff  for  in 
urethrotomy.  I  had  determined,  if  we  did  not  succeed  in  gettit 
instrument  into  the  bladder,  to  perform  Cock's  perineal  operatioi 
having  passed  an  instrument,  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to 
the  stricture  internally.  I  was  then  enabled  to  pass  a  No.  8  cathete 
great  facility,  and  to  evacuate  the  bladder.  Eight  ounces  of  urine 
away.  At  this  visit  a  gangrenous  spot  had  appeared  on  the  prepw 
at  once  made  very  free  incisions  in  the  perinseum,  in  the  scrotui 
along  the  penis.  On  the  next  morning  I  saw  the  patient  H 
considerably  better ;  the  scrotum  had  diminished  in  size ;  the  rugs 
beginning  to  return ;  the  tongue  had  become  moist,  and  the  pulse 
and  the  temperature  had  gone  down  to  its  normal  standard.  So  n 
went  on  for  several  days,  the  catheter  being  allowed  to  remain  i 
the  constitutional  symptoms  gradually  disappeared.  The  incision  tl 
the  gangrenous  spot  had  the  effect  of  stopping  any  sloughing  thi 
threatening  in  that  quarter.  Three  or  four  days  after,  when,  so 
the  local  symptoms  were  concerned,  nothing  could  have  been  more  f 
able,  tlie  chest  symptoms  became  prominent,  and  gradually  the  roar 
till  on  Thursday  he  died.  Both  lungs  gave  unmistakable  evide 
cavities,  and  were  in  an  advanced  condition  of  phthisis.  The  spe 
which  I  exhibit  had  to  be  removed  by  section  through  the  peri 
We  see  the  urethra  and  the  thickened  bladder,  the  latter  thickenec 
a  long-standing  stricture  which  had  existed  here  for  nineteen  yean 
the  upper  portion  of  the  urethra  you  see  the  line  of  one  incision 
knife  about  an  inch  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  the 
braneous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Then  there  is  an  unwounded  pa 
behind  that  the  line  of  incision  through  a  stricture  just  touching  uf 
membraneous  part  of  the  urethra,  from  the  bulbous.  On  the  rigl 
of  the  urethra  is  the  cavity  of  a  chronic  abscess,  which  pressed  uj 
membraneous  and  bulbous  portions  of  the  canal,  and  in  which  f 
walnut  would  have  fitted.  Communicating  with  this  abscess  is  f 
opening  in  the  membraneous  tract  through  which  I  passed  a  prob 
probably,  this  was  the  seat  of  the  rupture  when  the  patient  felt  son 
snap  in  the  urethra.  It  is  probable  that  the  abscess  had  thrust  i 
towards  the  urethra,  and  that  in  the  effort  made  the  urethra  bu 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  see  any  opening  from  the  cavity 
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into  the  parts  beyond.  The  other  wall  of  the  abscess  has  been 
id  in  the  removal  of  the  organ  from  the  body,  and  probably  in 
le  opening  occurred  through  which  the  extravasated  urine  passed, 
e  is  interesting  as  showing  us  the  condition  of  the  urethra  after 
ution  of  internal  urethrotomy. — February  27,  1875. 

'trophy  of  the  Heart, — ^Dr.  Hayden  said :  The  specimen  which  I 
libit  is  associated  with  some  interest  diagnostically.  The  case  was 
•rdinary  one — a  case  of  albuminuria.  The  patient,  who  was  forty 
'  age,  a  labourer,  of  intemperate  habits,  was  admitted  to  the  Mater 
jrdiae  Hospital  on  the  16th  of  January.  He  was  anasarcous,  the 
ighly  albuminous  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  It  was  found 
ble  to  get  rid  of  the  dropsical  effusion.  At  an  early  period  I 
I  a  phenomenon,  connected  with  the  heart,  which  had  great 

for  me — namely,  a  doubling  of  the  first  sound.  It  was  one  of 
t  examples  of  the  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  which  I  have 
m.    On  the  occasion  of  an  examination  at  the  hospital  by  the 

of  the  College  of  Physicians,  I  called  Dr.  Kennedy's  attention  to 
>m  this  phenomenon  I  confidently  diagnosed  simple  hypertrophy 
;ft  ventricle  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  walls  are  thickened,  without 
)n  in  the  capacity  of  the  ventricle.  The  man  died  of  ursemic 
ions.  The  morbid  specimen,  now  exhibited,  shows  that  such  was 
lition  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  walls  are  considerably  thickened, 
tum  projecting  into  the  right  ventricle,  whilst  the  cavity  is  not 
I  in  size. — February  27,  1875. 

matic  Stricture  of  the  Urethra, — Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett  said :  The 
tns  on  the  table  have  been  recently  removed  from  the  body  of  a 
1  sailor,  who  died  this  week  in  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital.  They  are 
est  as  illustrations  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
by  direct  injury  to  the  canal,  and  they  illustrate  further  the  rate 
ress  to  a  fatal  issue  that  the  pathological  changes  may  follow, 
patient,  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of  age,  in  all  respects 
previous  to  the  injury,  was  wounded  on  board  ship  by  the 
\  of  an  anchor,  which  he,  with  others,  was  securing.  The 
t  happened  fifteen  weeks  before  his  admission  to  hospital.  In 
the  anchor  crushed  his  right  leg  against  the  deck,  fracturing  the 
nd  fibula,  and,  at  the  same  time,  two  turns  of  the  coiled  rope 
1  to  it  struck  him  in  the  perinseum.  It  was  not  possible  to  deter- 
ith  certainty,  from  the  history  or  by  examination  of  the  parts,  the 
letailB  of  the  perineal  wound.  No  surgeon  treated  the  case  in 
ly  stage,  and  there  clearly  had  not  been  at  any  time  urinary 
Mlion  to  any  extent ;  nor  had  retention  of  urine  ever  occurred 
tar  the  palknt'a  admission  to  Sir  P.  Dun's  HospitaL   The  vessdl. 
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at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  was  off  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  patient  never  left  her  for  more  than  a  few  days  at 
some  foreign  port  until  she  arrived  in  Dublin. 

He  applied  for  relief  at  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital,  for  the  condition  of  bis 
limb  rather  than  for  hb  urinary  trouble.  The  fractures  of  the  leg  were 
ununited,  and  he  was  unable  to  make  any  but  the  poorest  attempt  at 
movement,  even  with  the  support  of  crutches,  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
the  exertion  caused  in  the  limb.  I  propose,  at  a  future  meeting,  to 
submit  the  details  of  the  fractures  to  the  Society,  but,  to-day,  I  desire  to 
show  the  urinary  organs  while  they  are  perfectly  unaltered  by  decom- 
position. I  have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  complete  the  examination  of  the 
fractures.  The  condition  of  the  urinary  organs  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
patient's  admission  to  hospital,  this : — The  patient  could  pass  water  with 
difficulty,  and  the  stream  from  the  fistula  seemed  larger  than  that  from 
the  meatus.  The  fistula  was  placed  far  back  in  the  perinaeum ;  a  probe 
passed  obliquely  forwards  through  it,  and  could,  with  some  difficulty,  be 
made  to  strike  a  metallic  instrument  passed  down  to  the  front  of  tlie 
stricture  through  the  urethra.  No  instrument  could  be  passed  either  by 
the  normal  route  or  by  the  fistula  towards  the  bladder.  The  urine  being 
to  all  appearance  passed  with  moderate  freedom,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ununited  fractures  being  the  more  prominent  cause  of  suffering,  I  resolved 
to  direct  the  treatment  to  the  latter  at  first,  and,  if  successful,  deal  sub* 
sequently  with  the  stricture  by  perineal  section.  The  man's  health 
seemed  fair  in  all  respects,  except  that  he  was  extremely  thin  and  pale 
from  long  confinement  on  board  ship.  I  put  the  limb  up  in  a  starch 
bandage,  carefully  applied  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  completely  fix  the 
fractures.  The  amount  of  displacement  of  the  fragments  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  any  attempt  to  straighten  the  limb  by  resection, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury  was  such  that  it  was  hopeless  to  gain  anything  by  attempts  at 
extension.  The  best  course  appeared  to  be  to  endeavour  to  obtain  union 
of  the  fractures  in  their  existing  positions.  There  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  cause  for  non-union,  except  the  want  of  proper  rest. 

After  four  weeks  of  treatment  by  the  starch  bandage  it  was  evident 
that  the  fractures  were  becoming  consolidated,  although  the  union  was 
not  yet  so  firm  as  to  justify  any  relaxation  of  the  treatment  At  this 
time  the  patient's  urinary  troubles  appeared  to  be  increasing,  and,  above 
all,  he  suffered  more  or  less  constantly  from  pain  in  the  left  loin,  and  from 
fits  of  renal  colic.  After  two  weeks  further,  the  progress  of  union  of  the 
fractures  being  satisfactory,  I  determined  to  let  the  patient  go  about  on 
crutches,  hoping  to  improve  his  health  and  put  him  in  a  condition  to  bear 
a  division  of  the  stricture.  The  attempt  to  go  on  crutclies,  or  even  to 
move  out  of  bed  to  a  seat,  seemed  to  aggravate  his  trouble,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  followed  by  a  rigor.   Next,  after  a  severe  attack  of  colic, 
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retention  of  urine  occurred,  and  was  with  difficulty  relieved,  as  no 
instniment  could  be  made  to  pass  the  stricture.  In  nn  attempt  to 
introduce  a  fine  flexible  instrument,  I  found  that  it  doubled  on  itself  in 
the  urethra,  and  on  withdrawing  it,  I  found  a  small  Ciilculus  lying  in 
its  loop  with  some  viscid  mucus.  The  retention  was  in  great  measure 
lelicved,  and  on  each  subsequent  day  small  grains  of  gravel  and  hemp- 
seed  calculi  came  away. 

This  state  of  affairs  determined  me  in  operating  at  once  for  the  relief 
cf  the  8tricture.  I  cut  down  on  a  metallic  sound  in  the  urethra,  passed 
to  the  face  of  the  stricture,  laying  open  the  perineal  fistula  by  my  incision. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  quantity  of  gravel  recently  passed,  I  hoped  to  find  the 
path  to  the  bladder,  by  its  assistance,  should  any  be  present.  Almost  at 
Qoce,  on  seeking  for  the  urethra  beliind  the  stricture,  I  found  it  by 
Meiog  and  feeling  grains  of  gravel.  A  probe  passed  readily  to  the 
Uadder,  and  I  at  once  passed  a  flexible  instrument  of  full  size  through 
the  wound  to  the  bladder  and  secured  it.  The  anterior  segment  of  the 
uethra  was  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval,  and  so  displaced,  that  I 
preferred  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  by  the  meatus 
sntil  the  parts  around  my  section  were  sufficiently  consolidated  to  avoid 
extravasation. 

A  few  days  after  the  operation  I  wns  able  to  pass  a  flexible  catheter 
^  the  fistula,  both  ways,  to  the  bladder  and  to  the  meatus,  and  thus  to 
>^tablidh  the  canal.  Some  days  after  all  this  manipulation  had  been 
^e,  without  any  reason  to  fear  an  unfavourable  issue  to  the  case,  I 
Was  suddenly  summoned  to  the  patient  in  the  evening,  and  found  him  in 
C'eat  agony  from  a  violent  attack  of  pain  in  the  left  loin.  Shortly  after 
^  suffered  extreme  collapse  and  an  extension  of  pain  over  the  whole 
abdomen.  Next  morning  the  collapse  was  replaced  by  all  the  signs  of 
peritonitis,  which  rapidly  terminated  his  life.  We  see  here  the  cause  of 
^  accident — the  left  kidney  was  surrounded  by  an  abscess  which 
^OQimanicated  with  the  upper  part  of  its  pelvis,  and  lower  down,  as  the 
Mf is  contracts  into  the  ureter,  a  calculus  of  the  size  of  a  filbert  is  seen 
iQipgcted  in  the  tube.  Again,  in  the  left  meso-colon,  which  is  fixed  over 
^  abscess,  a  small  opening  exists,  and  from  this  the  contents  of  the 
^l^soess  were  poured  into  the  peritoneum.  The  opposite  kidney,  though 
*olt  and  flabby,  ia  not  materially  altered.  The  bladder  shows  the  nsual 
Hkpearances  of  cystitis,  with  hypertrophy  of  its  walls,  and  a  contracted 
^vity.  The  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  dark  maroon  red,  the 
i^^spctt  shades  of  colour  being  laid  on  the  most  prominent  points  of  the 
^^brmne — several  small  calculi,  of  flattened  irregular  shape,  lie  in  its 
^tfi^.  All  these  calculi,  and  those  previously  voided,  are  alike  and 
^SMflar  to  that  which  is  impacted  in  the  iu*eter.  They  are  composed 
^hMj  of  bone-earth  phosphate.  It  is  clear  that  they  have  all  passed 
ion  from  die  left  kidney.   The  seat  of  the  operation  presents  but  little 
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to  be  noticed.  The  perineal  wound  is  contracted  to  small  din 
and  the  stricture  through  which  the  section  lay,  and  in  which  the 
had  rested  for  some  days,  presents  a  smooth  surface  continuous  ^ 
raucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  at  either  side.  The  urethra  a] 
have  been  completely  divided,  either  by  the  wound  or  by  a  pi 
sloughing  resulting  from  it. 

The  fatal  issue  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  ru 
the  renal  abscess  into  the  peritoneum,  a  rupture  probably  deterr 
the  accidental  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter. — February  2 

Softening  of  the  Brain  from  Occlusion  of  the  Middle  Cerebral 
Aphasia. — Dr.  James  Little  said :  This  brain  is,  I  think,  worth 
to  the  Society,  as  bearing  upon  the  localisation  of  brain  diseas 
man  from  whom  it  was  taken  came  under  my  care  in  the  end  of 
ber  last.  He  was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  been  by  pro 
trapeze  dancer.  In  the  previous  June  he  was  performing  in  ( 
and  one  day,  when  walking  in  the  street,  was  suddenly  seiz 
numbness  in  the  right  arm  and  leg.  This  numbness  never  co 
left  him,  but  it  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  varied  a  good  deal  fr 
to  time.  It  often  got  a  good  deal  better,  so  that  he  would  thinl 
going  to  get  well,  and  then  it  returned  again.  Soon  after  his  firs 
with  the  numbness  he  had  a  fit,  and  was  for  a  minute  unconsci( 
afterwards  noticed  a  failure  of  his  sight,  which  was  the  symp 
which  he  sought  the  aid  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Swanzy,  through  t 
was  admitted  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital.  About  two  months  t 
first  illness  another  symptom,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  me 
showed  itself,  which  he  very  well  described  himself  as  the  st 
When  he  came  into  the  hospital  he  rocked  forward  as  a  druni 
does,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  and  as  if  he  would  pitch  forwur 
head.  With  reference  to  the  failure  of  his  sight,  ophthalr 
examination  revealed  atrophy  of  the  optic  disc  on  both  sides, 
the  first  month  of  his  stay  in  hospital  he  had  several  slight  < 
seizures,  and  also  frequently  drew  our  attention  to  other  syraptc 
annoyed  him.  One  was  a  peculiar,  uneasy  feeling  in  the  righ 
the  chest,  for  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
viscera  to  account,  and  the  other  was  that  he  always  had  tl: 
of  fragrant  flowers.  When  about  a  month  in  hospital  sometbi; 
wrong  in  his  head.  He  remained  in  bed  for  several  days ;  w 
unconscious  state ;  would  not  take  any  food,  and  appeared  likel; 
but  his  strength  was  kept  up  by  the  administration  of  food  by 
tum.  He  got  out  of  this  state,  however,  and  was  able  to  rise  a; 
about  the  ward.  The  numbness  continued,  the  staggering  gait  rei 
there  was  incomplete  right  hemiplegia  and  complete  aphasia.  H 
everything  that  was  said  to  him,  and  tried  to  answer  and  to  coi 
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meaning,  but  failed  to  do  so,  sometimes  using  articulate  language,  but 
not  the  words  he  meant  to  employ.  A  few  days  ago  he  threw  himself 
from  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  mode  of  death  was  such  as  to  make 
the  examination  of  the  brain  very  difficult.  He  fell  directly  on  his  head, 
and  sustained  a  severe  comminuted  fracture  both  of  the  vertex  and  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  part 
of  the  brain  affected  is  that  in  which  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
disease — in  the  area  supplied  by  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery.  I  gave 
it  as  my  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of  thrombosis.  The  gradual  occur- 
rence of  the  symptoms,  and  the  variation  in  their  intensity  from  time  to 
time,  were  the  gi'ounds  on  which  I  based  this  view,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  localisation.  The  appearance  is  well  seen  here ;  the 
left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  blocked  either  by  an  embolus  or  a  throm- 
hos— I  think  the.  clinical  history  makes  it  more  probable  that  it  is  a 
thrombus — the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  completely  occluded  by  this 
little  plug,  and  the  carotid  is  dwindled  down  to  the  size  necessary  to 
WD?ey  the  blood  to  the  anterior  cerebral  artery.  The  brain  in  this 
Deighbourhood  is  quite  diffluent  and  softened,  as  compared  to  the  other 
tide.  The  third  frontal  convolution,  to  disease  of  which  the  existence  of 
iphasia  has  been  ascribed,  is  not  softened.  We  are  more  correct,  then, 
in  simply  saying  that  aphasia  is  present  in  cases  in  which  the  region 
^  the  brain  supplied  by  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  affected. — 
FAnary  27,  1875. 
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Notes  from  the  Wards  of  the  Cork  Hospitals,  Communicat 
Martin  Howard. 

St.  Patrick's  Hospital. — Case  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Tongu 
Under  the  care  of  Stephen  O'Suluyan,  M.D.,  M.Ch., 
the  Hospital. 

Nano  C.^  aged  sixty-five,  married,  and  the  mother  of  six  cl 
of  whom  only  are  now  living,  was  admitted  into  St  Patricl 
on  Saturday,  15th  May,  1875.  She  stated  that  about  thirt} 
an  eruption,  which  Dr.  O'SuUivan  is  disposed  to  think  was  of 
character,  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  her  body,  and  for 
she  went  through  a  course  of  mercurial  treatment,  which  cau 
salivation.  Since  the  date  of  that  attack  she  enjoyed  onl 
health,  and  twelve  months  ago  her  tongue  began  to  enlarge  ai 
through  her  mouth,  the  enlargement  and  protrusion  contin 
crease  up  to  (he  day  of  admission. 

The  patient  seemed  weak,  and  looked  much  emaciated, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum  were  covered  witl 
cicatrices,  lupoid  in  appearance.  She  had  lost  all  her  teeth,  i 
palate,  and  also  portions  of  the  alse  and  septum  of  the 
partially  destroyed  by  ulceration.  The  tongue  protruded  as  f 
as  the  mental  symphysis,  the  circumference  of  the  widest  part 
about  the  centre  of  the  protruded  portion,  measuring  five  to 
The  organ  had  a  dry,  pulpy,  granular  feel,  the  papillse  "w 
enlarged,  and  it  was  purplish  in  colour.  The  lower  lip  was 
everted,  and  the  depression  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  gave 
long-drawn  expression  to  the  countenance.  The  saliva  was 
dribbling  from  the  mouth,  and  the  articulation  was  quite  ind 
perfectly  unintelligible.  Deglutition  was  troublesome,  and 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  protruded  portion  of  the  tongue, 
having  been  decided  on,  upon  consultation  with  Drs.  Shi 
Hobart,  the  last  day  of  May  was  fixed  upon  for  the  rem 
protruded  portion  of  the  organ.  The  patient  was  not  put 
influence  of  chloroform,  or  any  other  anaesthetic.  A  piece  of 
having  been  passed  through  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  by  meai 
the  organ  was  held  well  forward,  oblique  lateral  flaps  wei 
either  side,  the  incisions  meeting  in  the  centre.    With  a  i 
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preTeotion  of  hsemorrhage,  as  well  as  to  accelerate  the  operation,  and  to 
lessen  the  pain  of  the  working  of  the  ecraseur,  the  lateral  incisions  were 
made  partly  with  the  knife,  and  completed  with  the  wire  ecraseur — the 
knife  having  been  used  to  divide  the  upper  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  ecraseur,  worked  in  the  line  of  the  incisions,  completing 
the  excision  through  the  under  surface  containing  the  vessels.  The 
portion  of  the  tongue  thus  removed  measured  about  three  inches  from 
apex  towards  the  base.  The  lateral  flaps  were  then  united  by  one  hare- 
lip pin,  which  was  passed  deeply  through  their  substance,  and  thus 
anested  all  oozing  of  blood.  A  few  interrupted  silk  sutures  were 
applied  to  the  more  superficial  parts.  The  operation  throughout  was 
attended  with  scarcely  any  haemorrhage. 

The  following  day  the  pin  was  removed.  There  was  some  slight 
•welling  of  the  tongue,  which,  however,  speedily  subsided. 

The  wound  was  healed  on  the  ninth  day,  all  the  sutures  having  been 
previously  removed.  When  last  seen,  on  the  30th  June,  the  everted 
lover  lip  had  nearly  regained  its  normal  state,  straps  of  adhesive  plaster 
hiving  been  used  to  draw  it  upwards ;  the  tongue  was  quite  cicatrised, 
ttd  the  articulation,  deglutition,  and  general  health  of  the  patient  had 
ttDsiderably  improved. 

North  Infirmary. — Case  of  Tramuxtic  Tetanus^  treated  by  the  Extract  oj 
Calabar  Bean  and  Hydrate  of  Chloral  Enemata.  Under  the  care  of 
Thomas  C.  Shinkwin,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary. 

Joseph  H.,  aged  nineteen,  was  admitted  into  the  North  Infirmary  a 
fttle  after  7  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  2nd  February,  1875. 

H.  was  employed  as  gas-fitter  in  one  of  the  amusement  halls  in  the 
citj,  and  about  half-past  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  attendants  noticed 
^  gas  was  escaping  somewhere.  H.  went  round  with  a  light  in  his 
kad  to  try  and  discover  the  cause  of  escape,  but  iiaving  unguardedly 
Wgfat  the  light  too  near  the  pipe,  the  gas  fiarcd  out  on  him,  depriving 
^  of  his  presence  of  mind  to  such  an  extent  that,  from  the  gallery 
*kere  he  was,  he  jumped  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 

Bearing  him  cry  out  for  assistance,  some  persons  ran  to  the  spot 
^kre  he  had  fallen,  and  at  once  removed  him  to  the  hospital. 

The  sleeves  of  the  jacket  he  wore,  as  well  as  his  shirt-sleeves,  were 
^tirely  consumed ;  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  the  cuticle  had 
^  regularly  burnt  off  the  whole  of  the  right  upper  extremity  from  the 
of  the  fingers  to  the  middle  of  the  scapula.    The  left  upper  extremity 
W  been  similarly,  though  not  so  extensively  denuded,  the  hair  in  the 
^dhry  space  having  been  scorched  so  as  to  crumble  to  the  touch,  but 
tte  skill,  for  about  four  inches  downwards,  being  quite  intact.  The 
^eek,  earSy  and  eyes  escaped,  the  eyelids  not  even  being  injured,  but  the 
Wida  liad  been  completely  removed  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin. 
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The  sufferer  was  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  shivering  with  t 
and  complained  of  intense  pain. 

The  hands  were  immediately  enveloped  in  dry  wadding,  and 
was  covered  in  the  same  manner,  holes  being  made  for  the  eyes, 
and  mouth. 

Equal  parts  of  brandy  and  water  were  administered  at  inters 
half  a  drachm  of  tr.  opii  given  at  nine  o'clock. 

February  3rd. — ^Passed  a  fair  night;  pulse  (temp.)  96;  b 
slow. 

The  patient  got  on  very  well  during  the  day,  and  partook 
beef-tea,  but,  as  the  next  report  shows,  the  period  of  reaction  sei 
night. 

February  4th. — Restless  night;  complains  of  great  pain  al 
arms ;  tongue  dry,  brown,  and  cracked ;  pulse,  105  ;  temp.,  100' 
26.    Ordered  half-grain  doses  of  opium  every  four  hours. 

February  6th. — Condition  very  drowsy ;  pulse  110 ;  dressings  r 
where  the  discharge  took  place,  and  dry  wadding  again  applied  at 

The  pills  were  ordered  to  be  continued. 

February  10th. — Complains  of  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac 
some  traces  of  blood  noticed  in  the  stool  procured  by  a  p 
draught;  tenderness  over  the  epigastric  region,  and  vomitin 
occasional  hiccup;  pulse  120;  pills  to  be  continued,  and  to 
tablespoonful  of  mist.  cit.  potass,  every  third  hour. 

Old  dressing  removed  in  the  places  where  loose  and  saturated  ^ 
discharge,  and  dry  wadding  renewed. 

February  16th. — Passes  quiet  nights  now,  and  is  tolerably  fr 
pain  ;  pulse  98 ;  sloughs  have  nearly  all  come  away. 

The  following  ointment  was  ordered  to  be  spread  on  dry  wadd 
applied  in  the  places  where  the  sloughs  had  fallen  off,  instructior 
given  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  new  dressing  at  hand  to  put 
moment  the  old  dressing  was  removed : — 

I^. — Acet.  plumbi,  3i« 
Ung.  resinsB,  gss. 
Adipis,  3vii.  ^> 
Fiat  ung. 

From  this  date  the  burned  surfaces  began  to  show  a  tend 
granulation,  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient  was  satisfactory. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  February  the  nurse,  in  answer  to  an 
as  to  how  he  was  progressing,  remarked  that  she  noticed  him  ya' 
great  deal  during  the  day,  and  next  morning  the  following  notes 
that  the  suspicions  roused  by  this  fact  were  about  being  confirme< 

21st  February. — ^Yawned  very  much  all  night,  and  sighei 
during  the  sleep  he  had  fallen  into  early  in  the  morning.  Fi 
back  of  his  neck  unusually  stiff  and  difficult  to  move,  and    felt  a 
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catch"  (this  was  how  be  described  it)  in  opening  bis  mouth  to  chew  the 
Imd  at  breakfast. 

Dr.  Sbinkwin  then  ordered  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean  to 
!»  given  every  two  hours,  and  neither  that  night  nor  the  following 
morning  was  the  medicine  observed  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  upon 
the  pupil,  though  towards  evening  the  rigidity  about  the  neck  increased 
very  much,  and  the  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth  became  greater. 

A  little  after  noon  on  the  22nd  he  got  a  spasm  for  the  first  time, 
which  he  described  as  being  ushered  in  by  losing  his  breath,  and  then 
creeping  upwards  across  his  chest  and  down  the  right  leg.  He  felt 
drowsy,  but  could  not  sleep  owing  to  a  dread  of  the  spasm  coming  upon 
him  daring  rest,  and  complained  much  of  a  smarting  pain  in  the  burned 
puis  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  arms,  and  of  a  tightness  across  the 
chest 

At  this  period  a  death  occurred  in  Dr.  Shinkwin's  family,  and  the  case 
ome  under  the  care  of  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Infir- 
nvy,  who  saw  the  patient  on  the  morning  of  the  2drd,  and  ordered  the 
bnmt  surfaces  to  be  dressed  with  the  following  ointment : — 

B. — Ung.  zinci  oxid,  gii. 
Pulv.  opii,  gr.  iv. 
Glycerini,  gss.  lU. 
Fiat  ung.  M.  D.  U. 

He  also  directed  the  pills  to  be  given  every  hour,  and  an  enema  con- 
^ing  3^.  of  chloral  hydrate  to  be  administered  at  once,  and  repeated 
«  «x  hours. 

Next  day  the  report  was  as  follows: — Half  an  hour  after  the  first 
*B^the  patient  fell  asleep,  from  which  he  awoke  after  four  hours  with 
*  severe  spasm,  causing  complete  opisthotonos.  He  also  slept  after  the 
^nd  enema,  and  in  the  same  way  was  disturbed  about  six  in  the 
■Himing  with  a  spasm ;  pulse,  99 ;  temp.,  101® ;  rigidity  very  great,  the 
^men  being  quite  hard ;  risus  sardonicus  well  marked ;  pupils 
%htly  contracted ;  mouth  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart ;  no  pain 
the  burnt  surfaces ;  deglutition  difficult ;  breathing  slow. 
A  grain  of  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean  was  ordered  every  half  hour, 
^  chloral  enemata  to  be  repeated  as  before,  and  the  patient  not  to  be 
^*oke,  if  asleep,  when  the  time  for  giving  the  pills  came  round. 

A  half  grain  was  given  for  four  turns,  after  which,  the  enema  having 
Wa  administered,  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  without  intermission  for  one 
^sVy  al  the  end  of  which  time  he  awoke  with  a  severe  spasm  and 
^Ueot  opbthotonoa,  lasting  from  three  to  four  minutes.  Two  grains 
Wiari  then  taken,  and  sleep  was  soon  after  procured,  which  continued 
iHfl  the  time  for  the  second  enema  arrived,  when  he  was  once  more 
iiMvbedbyatpMDi. 
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25th. — Slept  well  up  to  6  a.m.,  when  he  awoke  with  a  very 
spasm,  recurring  every  half  hour,  and  leaving  him  much  pros 
respiration,  24;  pupils  dilated;  pulse,  110;  temperature,  103° 
moist ;  mouth  not  so  much  apart  as  on  the  previous  night ;  sores  1 
healthy,  but  during  the  dressing  he  got  a  spasm,  which  was  accom 
with  opisthotonos.  A  grain  piU  was  ordered  every  quarter  of  ar 
and  the  enemata  were  ordered  to  be  repeated  as  before.  Sleep  fc 
both  enemata,  which  was  not  disturbed  to  give  the  pills,  bat 
three  out  of  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours  he  took  a  grain  every  ( 
of  an  hour ;  the  average  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  being  f 
every  hour. 

On  the  26th  there  was  a  decided  improvement  for  the  better 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  spasms  being  less  severe  ai 
frequent  than  before.  The  pupils  were  slightly  contracted,  th( 
was  104,  the  temperature  102*8°,  and  the  mouth  could  be  opene 
somewhat  more  freedom.  The  enemata  and  grain  doses  of  tt 
every  half  hour  were  continued  to  the  1st  of  March,  on  which  d 
Shinkwin  again  took  charge  of  the  case.  No  alteration  was  m 
the  treatment  that  day,  but  on  the  next,  owing  to  the  extreme  droi 
of  the  patient,  the  enema  of  chloral  given  at  bedtime  was  omitted, 
morning,  however,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  spent  a  very  bad 
The  spasms  were  frequent  and  violent,  perfect  opisthotonos  bein 
duced.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the  pulse  was  120,  the 
rature  104*6°,  and  he  complained  of  great  pain  from  the  burnt  si 
The  rigidity  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen  had  increased  consid 
and  the  mouth  would  barely  admit  the  forefinger.  A  chloral  enei 
given  at  once,  which  procured  sleep;  but  though  the  pills  we 
ordered  every  half  hour,  two  hours  were  let  pass  without  disturbir 
and  then  he  got  two  grains  in  one  dose.  The  enema  was  repei 
night,  and  next  morning  there  was  a  great  abatement  in  the  8ev< 
the  symptoms  of  the  previous  day.  He  had  only  two  spasms  dur 
night,  the  rigidity  was  less,  and  he  had  not  near  such  diffic 
opening  the  mouth.  The  breathing  was  slow.  On  the  6th  Ma: 
pills  were  ordered  to  be  given  only  in  grain  doses  every  hour, 
8th  every  two  hours,  on  the  10th  three  times  daily,  and  on  the  12 
were  given  once  a  day,  and  finally  stopped  on  the  15th,  the 
Sjrmptoms  having  by  that  time  completely  subsided.  One  of  the 
enemas  was  then  also  omitted,  and  on  the  18th  the  other  enei 
likewise  discontinued. 

He  continued  in  hospital,  however,  up  to  the  15th  May,  the 
surfaces  not  having  as  yet  healed  in  ;  but  at  this  period  the  gram 
had  become  very  healthy,  and  the  healing  process  went  on  rapidly 
the  use  of  the  lead  and  resin  ointment,  no  contraction  resulting. 

Throughout  the  patient's  strength  had  been  well  supported 
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oistara  yini  Grallici,  wine,  chicken  broth,  &c.,  and,  when,  necessary,  the 
bowels  were  relieved  by  purgative  enemas. 

Daring  the  past  twelve  months  several  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  have 
oecorred  in  the  North  Infirmary,  Cork,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be 
foond  in  the  pages  of  the  Irish  Hospital  Gazette.  All  these  cases  have 
been  almost  exclusively  treated  by  the  extract  of  Calabar  bean,  and 
we  have  now  for  the  first  time  to  record  a  case  in  which  both  Calabar 
betn  and  chloral  hydrate  were  freely  and  fairly  used.  As  we  have 
published  our  successes,  so,  too,  we  have  published  our  failures ;  and  in 
the  reports  referred  to  above  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  very  high 
tod  laudatory  terms  of  the  excellence  of  Calabar  bean  in  the  treatment 
of  tetanus.  The  language  employed  in  our  recommendation  of  the  drug 
VIS  not  (we  feel  called  upon  to  state)  written  at  random,  or  with  a  want 
of  that  due  caution  so  essential  to  the  well-being  and  progress  of  science ; 
it  was  language  based  upon  personal  observation  and  confirmed  by 
•etnal  experiment,  and  the  statements  made  were  such  as  clinical  expe- 
rience at  the  saipe  time  justified  and  corroborated. 

The  case  in  question  was  a  very  heavy  one,  for  the  primary  injury 
*is  of  a  serious  character,  and  the  tetanus  that  resulted  was  as  acute 
violent  as  could  be  seen  in  the  wards  of  any  hospital  in  the 
bigdom.  Calabar  bean  having  been  administered  in  the  treatment  of 
>t,  and  the  issue  having  been  successful,  it  is  only  rational  to  give 
Calabar  bean  the  credit  of  bringing  the  case  to  so  satisfactory  a 
termination.  But  some  one  may  ask — What  about  the  chloral  hydrate  ? 
Bad  this  nothing  to  do  with  the  final  result  ?  To  which  we  would  be 
disposed  to  answer,  that,  in  our  opinion.  Calabar  bean  was  the  agent, 
tnd  chloral  hydrate  the  adjunct  Persons  may  say,  however,  that  it  was 
floral  hydrate  effected  a  cure,  and,  of  course,  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
^  both  sides  of  the  question ;  but,  while  we  give  Calabar  bean  the  pre- 
ference, we  would  not  for  one  moment  think  of  denying  the  possibility  of 
^  case  terminating  fatally,  suppose  the  chloral  hydrate  not  to  have 
given  at  all.  In  point  of  fact,  chloral  hydrate  impressed  us  most 
fiTOiiiubly  in  the  treatment  of  this  frightful  and  fatal  disorder,  and  the 
^igk  infloence  it  at  times  exercised  called  forth  our  greatest  admiration — 
ia  much  sn,  indeed,  that  from  having  hitherto  recommended  Calabar 
Wan,  and  Calabar  bean  alone,  in  cases  of  tetanus,  we  would  now  recom- 
^Mnd  with  confidence  a  combination  of  both.  We  would  wish  here  to 
^tt  to  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  reported  in  the  last  number  of  the 
^ntk  Hospital  Oazette  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Little,  which  was  likewise  treated  by 
OUabar  bean  and  chloral  hydrate. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Dr.  Little  gave  a  full  and  fair  trial 
to  Calabar  bean,  and  its  failure  in  his  hands  is  certainly  a  strong 
ttgmneot  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  in  the 
tarn  above  reported  it  was  chloral  hydrate  that  did  the  good.  Compara- 
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lively,  indeed,  the  cases  may  well  excite  differences  of  opini* 
undoubtedly,  we  muHt  confess  that,  in  this  instance  at  all  ev< 
cannot  say  we  gave  Calabar  bean  as  fair  a  trial  as  we  have 
former  occasions,  and  as  Dr.  Little  gave  it  in  the  case  he  had  ii 
charge.  Exclusive  treatment  of  traumatic  tetanus  by  Calab 
alone,  or  chloral  hydrate  alone,  and  a  collection  of  the  various 
can  only  decide  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  Those  who  hi 
in  the  one  remedy  may  try  it ;  but  what  we  would  feel  dis 
recommend  would  be  the  employment  of  both.  We  should 
however,  administering  the  chloral  hydrate  in  the  form  of  an  ei 
in  this  way,  like  opium,  its  action  is  quicker  and  stronger ;  and 
more,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  but  highly  probable — for  insta 
on  record — that  the  mere  fact  of  swallowing  the  fluid  when  the  S3 
are  at  their  acme  might  produce  a  spasm  that  would  carry  the 
ofF. 

Again,  as  we  have  frequently  stated,  and  as  has  been  confii 
Dr.  Little  and  others,  the  dose  of  Calabar  bean  given  in  te 
must  not  for  one  moment  be  adhered  to  in  the  treatment  of  this  < 
and  the  man  who  hopes  to  cure  a  case  of  tetanus  by  the  small  do 
books  allow,  hopes,  in  our  opinion,  to  do  an  utter  impossibility.  I 
ing  the  drug  with  the  disease,  until  even  a  grain  every  quarter  of 
is  taken,  if  necessary,  the  prescriber  can  alone  hope  the  drug  to  re 
expectations  we  would  have  him  entertain  respecting  it.  We  ag 
with  Dr.  Little,  that  the  pupil  is  not  much  to  be  depended  u 
from  our  experience  we  have  found  that  it  is  only  when  a  ve 
quantity  has  been  taken  contraction  results,  and  this  contractio 
times  lasts  for  so  short  a  time  as  might  readily  deceive  an 
observer.  We  think,  however,  that  as  an  indication  for  increa 
dose  the  pupil  may  be  regarded  as  of  some  value,  for  we  have 
that  as  soon  as  ever  a  quantity  sufficient  to  affect  the  system  1 
taken,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  minute  its  effect  passed  a^ 
immediately  dilated.  Hence  the  great  point — ^to  keep  the  puj 
tracted.  The  purity  of  the  Calabar  bean  is  another  point  to  \« 
would  direct  attention,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  prescribe 
that  the  drug  is  fresh,  unadulterated,  and  of  good  quality,  b 
orders  it  to  be  administered. 


SANITARY  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  NOTES. 
Compiled  by  J.  W.  Moore,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P. 


Vital  Statistics 

Large  Towns  in  Ireland,  for  Four  WeekSy  ending  Saturday^ 
Judy  nth,  1875. 
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Remarks. 

returns  from  Cork  were  incomplete  for  two  out  of  the  four  weeks 
consideration.  The  death-rate  was  high  in  Belfast  and  Derry; 
te  or  low  in  Dublin  and  the  other  towns.  In  Dublin  70  deaths 
nnotic  diseases  were  registered,  of  which  62  occurred  within  the 
>al  boundary.  Measles,  scarlatina,  fe?er,  and  diarrhoea  were  the 
ital  affections  of  this  class,  but  the  mortality  from  them  was  by 
ms  high.  In  Belfast,  on  the  contrary,  the  zymotic  death-rate 
ry  considerable — measles  and  scarlatina  still  showing  a  marked 
ic  tendency.  Scarlatina  was  very  fatal  in  Derry — no  fewer  than 
of  61  deaths  having  been  caused  by  this  disease.  The  wet,  cool 
r  has  kept  down  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea  everywhere.  The 
ar  of  Sligo  District  states  that  one  of  the  deaths  registered  during 
sk  ending  July  10  was  of  a  person  aged  106  years.  In  London 
ith-rate  for  the  four  weeks  was  21*4  per  1,000;  in  GlasgOYr  U. 
0,  and  in  Ediobui^/i,  22  5  per  1,000. 
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Meteorology. 

Abstract  of  Observations  made  at  Dubltriy  Lat.  53®  20'  N.,  Long.  6° 
for  Mofdh  of  June,  1875. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer,    -          -  -  29*858  Inch- 

Maximal  Height  of  Barometer  (9  a.m.  on  Ist),  30*258  „ 

Minimal  Height  of  Barometer  (9  a.m.  on  15th),  29*119  „ 

Mean  Dry-bulb  Temperature,  -  56*6° 

Mean  Wet-bulb  Temperature,           -  -  53  0® 

Mean  Dew-point  Temperature,           -  -  49*8° 

Mean  Humidity,        -  78*3  per  ceri 

Highest  Temperature  in  Shade,         -  -  71*4® 

Lowest  Temperature  in  Shade,          -  -  43*2° 

Lowest  Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation),     -  38*8® 

Mean  Amount  of  Cloud,        -          -  -  65  per  cent 

Rainfall  (on  20  days),           -          -  -  2*989  Inche 

General  Direction  of  Wind,    -          -  -  W.  and  S.V\ 

Remarks, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  an  anticyclone  lay  over  th< 
Isles,  and  the  weather  was  bright  and  fine.  On  the  3rd, 
barometrical  pressure  gave  way ;  and  from  the  5th  a  constant  si 
of  areas  of  low  pressure  skirted  our  N.W.  coasts,  travelling  to  ^ 
causing  frequent  rains  with  occasional  high  winds.  The  mc 
consequently  wet  and  broken,  with  cloudy  skies  and  but  littl* 
warmth.  Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  11th  and  16th,  and 
was  heard  on  the  10th  and  12th.  Hail  fell  heavily  on  the  lOtl 
as  on  the  11th  and  12th.  As  usually  happens,  the  heavy  showe 
were  felt  in  Dublin  did  not  prevail  at  Kingstown  and  its  neighlx 
hence  the  Dublin  rainfall  was  heavier  than  that  registered  a  few 
the  south-eastward — at  Eccles-street  it  was  3*19  inches;  at  Mo 
2*29  inches ;  at  Dean's  Grange  (Monkstown),  2*50  inches,  and  at  1 
near  Bray,  2*47  inches.  The  rainfall  at  40,  Fitzwilliam-squai 
Dublin,  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  was  10*726  inches,  di 
over  101  days. 


PERISCOPE. 
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ARSENIC  IN  DIABETES  MELLITUS. 

Dr.  Samuel  v.  Pap  contributes  to  the  Wien.  Med.  Fresse,  Nos.  13  and 
H,  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  particularly 
^  regards  the  use  of  arsenic  in  this  affection.    He  finds  that  this  remedy 
ttercises  a  decided  influence  in  diminishing  the  pathological  excretion  of 
^Qgar,  whether  this  be  due  to  excessive  sugar-formation  in  the  system  or 
Treated  metamorphosis  of  the  normal  sugar.    In  many  cases  the  use  of 
•'senic  causes  the  sugar  to  disappear  entirely  from  the  urine ;  naturally, 
various  other  symptoms  of  diabetes — ^thirst,  dryness  in  the  mouth, 
■ocrease  in  the  amount  of  urine,  weakness,  &c.    The  favourable  effect  of 
^oic  is  more  noticeable  in  those  lighter  crises  of  diabetes  where  the 
agar  present  in  the  urine  does  not  rise  above  4  per  cent.    The  diminu- 
oq  or  disappearance  of  the  sugar  takes  place  even  while  mixed  diet  is 
led,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to  use  as  little  starchy  food  as 
isnble.    After  the  use  of  arsenic  has  been  suspended,  months  may 
i{Me  before  the  diabetic  Condition  again  makes  its  appearance ;  never- 
eless,  the  use  of  this  remedy  does  not  protect  against  relapse.  No 
ipleasant  effects  are  observed  from  the  prolonged  use  of  the  arsenic ;  the 
^petite  remains  unaffected,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  is  improved.  As 
oontra-indication,  may  be  mentioned  the  highest  grade  of  the  disease 
ith  progressing  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    The  arsenic  was  administered 
the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  beginning  with  three  drops  in  twenty- 
or  hours,  and  gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  twenty  drops  per  diem. — 
Waddphia  Medical  Times. 

AITIFICIAL  RESPIRATION  IN  THE  ASPHYXIA  OF  NEWLT-BORN  INFANTS. 

^  Mattison,  in  the  New  York  Med,  Record^  June  12,  strongly  commends 
16  loUowiDg  as  an  easily-effected  and  valuable  method  in  establishing 
iipimtion  and  maintaining  existence  in  these  cases.  The  method  is 
tftted  to  be  superior  to  Schultze's  plan,*  and  is  a  modification  of  one 
riginally  described  by  Prof.  Harvey  L.  Byrd,  of  Baltimore: — "The 
iftnt  upon  its  back,  firmly  grasp  the  outer  thigh,  the  index  finger  and 
lOfflb  encircling,  and  the  inner  limb  resting  on  the  forearm,  while  the 
tUe  finger  is  extended  as  far  as  possible  up  the  back  to  form  a  fulcrum 
ith  the  corresponding  finger  of  the  opposite  hand.  In  the  hollow 
rmed  bj  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  allow  the  neck  of 

•  Itiih  HcMpital  Gazette.   Vol  I.,  p.  269. 
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the  infant  to  rest,  with  the  palm  under  the  shoulders  and  the  little 
extending  down  the  back  to  meet  its  fellow  of  the  other  hand* 
gently  and  regularly  depress  the  vertex  and  inferior  exti*emities  as 
as  practicable  below  the  horizontal,  say  forty-five  degrees,  thusfacili 
inspiration,  and,  after  a  proper  interval,  elevate  them  to  the  same  e 
forming  a  concavity  of  the  chest,  and  thereby  forming  expiration, 
tinue  these  movements  without  interruption,  taking  care  to  pert 
impediment  to  the  exit  and  entrance  of  air  during  the  upwar 
downward  movemei|^  of  the  head  and  chest,  and  also  exercising  c 
against  too  much  lateral  motion  of  the  head  during  their  contin 
The  conjoined  use  of  Desormeiiux'  douche,  or  a  little  cold  water  < 
occasionally  on  the  epigastrium,  will  tend  to  enhance  the  efficacy  < 
method ;  indeed,  its  employment  not  at  all  precludes  the  use  of  wh 
auxiliary  measures  may  be  deemed  advisable.*' 

SECRETION  OP  MILK  IN  ▲  WOMAN  AGED  SEVENTY-TWO. 

C.  Grill  reports  {Upsala  LOkareforen  FOrh.,  Vol.  IX.,  page  53 
case  of  a  withered  and  thin  widow,  mother  of  five  children,  the  yo 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  all  of  whom  she  had  nursed  herself,  vi 
abundant  flow  of  milk.  When  she  was  seventy-two  years  of  j 
eruption  (probably  herpes  zoster)  appeared  on  her  right  breast, 
di'ying  up  pain  occun*ed  in  the  right  breast,  and  a  secretion  of  i 
very  abundant  as  to  run  of  its  own  accord.  Both  chemical  and 
scopical  examination  showed  that  it  was  ordinary  woman's  milk,  ve 
in  i&u—Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  Vol.  VII.,  1875. 

J.W 

ACTION  OP  CALOMEL  ON  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Kammerer  (Virchow's  Archiv.,  lix.  467)  had  calomel  dusted  up 
conjunctiva  of  his  own  eye  for  a  long  time,  and  took  the  opportui 
decide  the  disputed  question,  whether  calomel  used  in  this  waj 
only  as  a  mechanical  stimulant,  or  also  by  absorption  (as  bichloride 
collected  his  urine  twice  for  the  period  of  a  week  in  a  large  flask, 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  then  allowed  a  piece  of  go! 
wrapped  in  tin-foil,  to  hang  by  a  platinum  wire  in  the  fluid  for  fc 
days.  In  neither  of  these  two  experiments  could  he  discover  a  di 
ation  of  the  gold-leaf  from  amalgamation  after  drying,  but  on  brin 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  a  small  s 
of  sublimate  was  obtained,  in  which  minute  globules  of  mercury  o 
seen  with  a  magnifying  glass.  The  sublimate  was  then  carefully 
with  iodine,  and  the  product  had  the  characteristic  yellow  co 
iodide  of  silver.  Two  similar  experiments  with  the  urine  c 
patients  on  whose  conjunctivae  calomel  was  dusted  gave  a  like  } 
result ;  in  one  case  the  gold-leaf  was  also  discoloured.  It  must,  th< 
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be  asstnned  that  the  calomel  in  contact  with  the  fluids  in  the  conjunctival 
IM  is  partly  transformed  into  bichloride  of  mercury,  as  such  is  absorbed 
^  the  mucous  membrane,  and  acts  chemically  on  the  fluids  and  tissues  of 
the  eye. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  May  6,  1875. 

TREATMENT  OF  AMBLYOPIA  BY  SANTONINE. 

ScHOEN  (Die  Lehre  vom  Gesichtsfelde,  1874),  believing  that  the  action 
)f  santonine  is  to  increase  the  excitability  of  all  those  fibres  of  the  retina 
KDsitive  to  colour,  regards  its  employment  as  indicated  in  diseases  which 
Kininish  the  excitability  of  the  retina,  atrophy,  and  particularly  ambly- 
ipia  due  to  alcohol  and  tobacco  or  ansemia.  He  has  used  it  in  a  number 
)f  eases,  and  with  better  effect  than  he  has  seen  from  strychnia  or  other 
reatment.  Two  cases  he  relates  briefly.  Both  patients  were  smokers, 
oth  improved  rapidly  under  treatment.  The  dose  was  0*3  gramme 
aily. 

Schenkl  (Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  die  practische  Heilkunde,  i.  1875),  on 
ie  other  hand,  in  a  notice  of  Schoen's  monograph,  states  that  santonine 
IS  employed  in  Hasner's  clinic  in  twenty  cases  of  disease  of  the  opticus 
oenable  to  treatment,  without  any  success  in  a  single  case. — Boston 
edical  and  Surgical  Journal^  May  6,  1875. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  IRON. 

n  tendency  of  iron  to  constipate  may  be  very  much  lessened,  or 
tirely  prevented,  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  drops  of  tincture  of 
lladonna  to  each  dose. — New  York  Medical  Record. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Seseman  proposes  the  following  method  (Proceedings  of  the  Finnish 
edical  Society^  Vol.  XV.,  page  209) : — ^The  blood  having  been  drawn 
completely  as  possible  from  the  larger  vessels,  the  specimen  is  injected 
th  a  solution  of  100  parts  of  water,  50  parts  of  glycerine,  and  10 
rtt  of  arseniate  of  soda.  Allowed  to  lie  for  24  hours,  it  is  again 
\9e$ed — this  time  the  water  and  glycerine  are  in  equal  parts.  After 
ft  li^ee  of  another  24  hours,  the  preparation  is  dipped  into  water  of 
ft  temperature  of  194^  Fahr.,  and  is  left  in  it  for  from  2  to  4  minutes. 
It  Tesselfl  are  then  injected  with  wax  as  long  as  the  preparation 
mains  warm.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  water  and  the  epidermis  is 
rafolly  removed,  either  by  rubbing  or  scraping.  The  specimen  is  next 
npped  in  a  cloth  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
feerine,  and  it  may  be  left  thus  for  a  long  time  without  losing  its 
rmal  consistence.  Consequently,  it  can  be  further  prepared  when 
le  and  opportunity  permit.  To  prepare  the  part  speedily,  the  skin  is 
litlj  aeeiired  over  the  selected  spot,  and  the  preparation  is  placed  in  a 
■tun  at  100  parts  of  raw  glycerine,  20  parts  of  water,  4  parts  of 
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arseniate  of  soda,  and  2  parts  of  carbolic  acid.  In  this  fluid  it  should 
allowed  to  remain  for  from  5  to  30  days,  according  to  its  size.  When  t 
preparation  treated  in  this  way  is  suspended  for  some  time  in  the  air,  the 
skin  assumes  a  dark  colour,  an  inconvenience  which  may  be  remedied  bj 
wrapping  the  skin  for  some  hours  in  a  covering  moistened  with  % 
concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water. — Nordidct  Mei 
Arkiv.,  B.  VII.,  N.  4,  1875. 

J.  W.  M. 

TREATMENT  OF  LEAD  COUC  BY  CHLOROFORM. 

Chloroform  has  been  recently  used  with  much  advantage,  either  br 
inhalation  or  internally,  in  the  treatment  of  lead  colic  Dr.  Barduxa 
(//  Raccog,*Ated.)  has  successfully  employed  it  in  one  case  in  which 
many  other  remedies  had  failed.  The  following  is  his  formula:— 
Chloroform,  one  drachm ;  syrup  of  gum,  two  ounces  and  three  drachms; 
water,  three  ounces  and  one  drachm.  This  mixture  is  administered  in 
two  doses,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Chloroform  being 
eliminated  very  rapidly,  it  is  expedient  to  administer  it  in  large  and 
repeated  doses  in  order  to  obtain  a  result.  The  mixture  was  given  three 
times  in  thirty-six  hours,  with  great  relief  to  the  patient.  In  additiooi 
some  embrocations  with  chloroform  were  made  upon  the  abdomen.— Xi 
Progres  Med, 

lesions  in  speech-defects  in  GENERAL  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INSANL 

M.  VoisiN  {Brit.  Med.  Journal^  June  19,  1875)  sums  up  these  ai 
follows: — 1.  Stuttering  is  the  embarrassment  of  speech,  produced  by  a 
slowness  in  the  presentation  and  emission  of  letters,  syllables,  and  words, 
this  delay  being  occasioned  by  a  disturbance  of  memory.  The  idteri- 
tions  that  have  been  found  inducing  this  defect  are — hyperaemia,  infil- 
tration with  blastema,  exudation,  and  recent  embryoplastic  productionii 
and  softening  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain; 
the  convolutions  of  the  island  of  Reil  are  softened  on  their  surface,  and 
their  substance  intiltrated  with  serous  fluid ;  the  vessels  are  surroimdeA 
and  filled  with  embryoplastic  nuclei,  and  the  nervous  substance  itaelf 
also  contains  numbers  of  these  nuclei.  This  speech -defect  may  also  be 
consequent  on  similar  lesions,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  nervous  fibreSi 
which  pass  from  the  cortical  substance  of  the  anterior  convolutions  (o 
the  medulla  oblongata,  through  the  white  cerebral  substance,  the  corpora 
striata,  and  pons  Varolii.  Foci  of  softening  have  also  been  found 
between  the  anterior  ascending  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii.  2.  StamIne^ 
ing,  jabbering,  &c.,  are  consequent  on  an  absence  of  harmony  in  tha 
co-ordinate  acts,  performed  by  the  muscles  animated  by  the  nerrei 
j^roceeding  from  the  medulla  oblongata — viz.,  the  hypoglossal,  facial) 
apin&lj  and  glosso-pbaryiigeai  uers^^^  their  origin  in  thi 
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Mdalla  and  roots  of  these  nerves;  quantities  of  embryoplastic  nuclei 
od  fusiform  bodies  have  been  found  scattered  amongst  the  nerve-fibres 
Dd  nerve-cells  at  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  nerves ;  and,  as  in  the  brain 
roper  the  vessels  are  much  thickened  with  fibrillary  tissue,  and  studded 
ith  these  new  formations,  the  nerve-cells  themselves  are  seen  to  be 
insformed  into  fat,  in  various  stages,  and  to  be  undergoing  necrotic 
banges ;  these  changes  are  more  often  found  in  the  origin  of  the  facial 
um  the  hypoglossal  nerves.  Structural  lesions  of  the  proper  tissue  of 
le  olivary  bodies,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  important 
111  which  the  organ,  according  to  Schroder  van  der  Kolk,  takes  in  the 
lechanism  of  speech,  were  never  found ;  neither  as  yet  have  any  changes 
MD  observed  in  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  medulla. 

Mateness. — Together  with  the  brain  lesions  above  mentioned,  and 
lophic  lesions  of  the  nerves  at  their  apparent  origins,  fatty  alterations 

the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue,  and  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of 
e  sarcolemma,  have  been  seen.  From  these  various  observations  it  is 
nduded  that  the  different  varieties  of  speech-defects  in  patients 
ffering  from  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  originate  in  morbid 
anges  in  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  involving  disturbance  of  the 
tellect,  the  will,  and  the  memory  of  words,  and  are  accompanied  in 
vtfnced  cases  with  atrophic  lesions  of  the  origins  of  the  nerves  and 
tty  degeneration  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  leading  to 
ralysis  of  these  organs.  *  R  A 

CHRONIC  AORTITIS. 

a  recent  communication  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  on  this  subject, 
e  author,  M.  P.  Jousset,  summed  up  as  follows: — 1.  Chronic  aortitis 
ao  affection  anatomically  characterised  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
ats  of  the  aorta.  The  principal  lesions  are  those  of  atheroma — t.  e., 
Qky  and  cretaceous  patches,  thickening  and  loss  of  elasticity  of  the 
ills,  and,  finally,  dilatation  of  the  artery.  The  inflammatory  nature  of 
ese  lesions  has  been  demonstrated  by  microscopic  examination.  The 
flammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel  may  be  propagated  to 
c  enducardium,  and  vice  verm.  This  lesion  then  constitutes  a  cardio- 
irtitia.  As  accompanying  lesions,  premature  ossification  of  the  peri- 
Mnd  arteries  and  sclerosis  of  the  kidneys  are  usually  met  with. 
Chitmic  aortitis  presents  two  forms — one  painful,  known  under  the 
IBM  of  angina  pectoris ;  and  the  other,  that  which  forms  the  subject 
'  this  communication,  not  at  all  or  only  very  slightly  painful.  3. 
hraiic  aortitis  is  a  common  affection  ;  it  is  usually  not  recognised, 
id  eonfonnded  with  some  cardiac  affection,  or  even  with  interstitial 
fikritis.  4.  Chronic  aortitis  sometimes  succeeds  acute  aortitis.  It 
in  inch  a  case,  all  the  same  causes  as  the  latter  disease.  Alcohol^ 
bam,  ooffeei  mod  tea,  are  the  etioiogical  circumstances  ^YkicYi  ia.^o\a 
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the  development  of  chronic  aortitis.  All  the  patients  among; 
M.  Jousset  observed  it  were  gouty,  or  had  piles,  and  were  ove 
five  years  of  age.  5.  The  principal  symptoms  are,  an  habitual  d 
and,  from  time  to  time,  serious  attacks  of  suffocation.  Thes( 
attacks  have  the  characters  of  cardiac  dyspnoea.  The  pulse  u 
rated,  while,  at  the  sam&  time,  it  becomes  small,  and  finally  dh 
The  patient  is  in  an  extremely  desponding  state  (etat  lypothimique 
are  cold  sweats,  and  sometimes  complete  syncope.  During  the 
expiration  is  convulsive  and  prolonged.  Insomnia,  loss  of  strenj 
anaemia,  are  other  symptoms  of  aortitis ;  and  these  run  on  to  c 
characterised  by  oedema,  albuminous  urine,  and  sub-delirium, 
takes  place  by  asphyxia,  syncope,  or  uraemic  complications, 
physical  signs  are — various  modifications  in  the  aortic  bruits, 
stant  formation  of  a  plateau  in  the  sphygmographic  tracings,  am 
advanced  period,  an  increase  of  the  aortic  dulness. — Gaz.  Med,  \ 
26  Jtdn. 

URIMART  ANALYSIS. 

Dr.  Stabell  recently  exhibited  at  the  Norwegian  Medical  S 
specimen  of  urine  which  might  readily  be  supposed  to  contain  t 
Thus,  in  the  acid  (?)  urine  a  precipitate  was  formed,  both  on  the 
of  nitric  acid,  and  on  boiling.  The  precipitate  formed  on  boil 
re-dissolved  by  both  nitric  and  acetic  acids,  while  that  produced  1 
acid  did  not  disappear  on  boiling.  The  latter  clearly  consisted 
acid,  whereas  that  caused  by  boiling  was  composed  of  phosp 
Noi-d.  Med.  Arkiv.,  Vol.  VI.  1875. 
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Aw.  V. — (hses  of  Femoral  and  Popliteal  Aneurisms,  By  SuBGEON- 
Majob  J.  H.  PoBTEB,  AsfiistaDt  Professor  of  Military  Surgery, 
Anny  Medical  School,  Netley. 

Case  I. — Double  Popliteal  Aneurism  associated  toith  Femoral 
Aneurism  of  the  Right  Side;  Ligature  of  the  Right  External 
Iliac  Artery  ;  Left  Popliteal  Aneurism  Cured  by  Compression. 

6.  F.  H.,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  of  healthy  appearance,  has 
^tfired  twice  from  primary  venereal  sores,  once  accompanied  by  a 
Uibo  in  the  left  groin,  which  suppurated.  Has  never  had  rheumatism 

secondary  syphilis.  At  one  time  he  smoked  tobacco  very  freely, 
family  history  not  satisfactory,  both  parents  being  very  delicate. 

He  gives  the  following  history  of  himself: — Early  in  November, 
''874,  for  the  first  time,  noticed  a  swelling  behind  the  left  knee, 
NKompanied  by  pains  during  the  night,  which  disappeared  towards 
KMning.  About  the  end  of  November  noticed  a  similar  swelling 
fedund  the  right  knee,  but  cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  dates. 
^  one  occasion  he  felt  considerable  pain  in  these  swellings  when 
taeeling'on  a  high  stool  in  church,  which  position  pressed  the 
iif^  down  upon  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Did  not  pay  any  par- 
ienkr  attention  to  his  condition  until  the  5th  February,  1875, 
laving  taken  his  usual  amount  of  walking  exercise  (which  was 
maidenible)  up  to  that  date  without  inconvenience,  when  both 
vcUiiigB  became  very  painful,  and  being  on  board  a  ateamet  cotmxi^ 
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from  Canada  he  consulted  the  surgeon  of  the  yessel,  who 
pronounced  them  to  be  popliteal  aneurisms.  While  on  b 
steamer  flexion  of  both  limbs  was  carried  out  with  a  hope 
solidating  the  tumours,  but  he  was  unable  to  bear  it  for  as 
of  time. 

On  the  20th  February,  having  rejoined  his  regiment  al 
shot,  pressure  was  commenced  on  bodi  femonds,  by  means  of 
and  artery  compressors,  which  treatment  was  kept  up  till  t 
when  he  came  under  my  observation  at  Netley  Hospital  i 
from  two  large  popliteal  aneurisms,  one  in  each  leg. 

Pressure  was  now  established  on  both  femoral  arteries  b 
of  Cartels  and  Signoroni's  instruments,  and  continued  till 
of  March  with  but  slight  intermission ;  by  this  time  the  tu 
the  left  leg  was  somewhat  consolidated.  Read's  compresa 
series,  was  now  applied  over  the  left  femoral,  altemati 
Carte's  lower  down  the  thigh,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  [ 
had  quite  ceased  in  the  tumour. 

At  this  date  there  was  no  difference  in  the  condition 
right  popliteal  aneurism,  though  compression  had  been  kept 
steadily  on  the  femoral  vessel  since  admission  into  Netley  J 
on  the  24th  of  February.  On  the  13tli  of  March  it  was  < 
that  there  was  dilatation  of  the  right  femoral  artery  for  al 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  which  complicated  matt 
seriously,  there  being  as  yet  no  attempt  at  consolidation 
popliteal  aneurism.  Digital  pressure  was  therefore  est 
against  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  immediately  above  F 
ligament,  and  pressure  by  Signoroni's  and  Carte's  instrum 
the  thigh ;  this  was  kept  up  without  any  benefit  till  the 
April,  when  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  body  and  the  subci 
injection  of  Langenbeck's  solution  of  ergotine  in  in 
neighbourhood  of  popliteal  aneurism  were  commenced.  Bj 
the  thigh  on  the  body  as  far  as  possible  pulsation  was  coi 
stopped  both  in  the  femoral  dilatation  and  in  the  popliteal  ai 
This  treatment  was  carried  out  till  the  26th  of  April  with< 
benefit,  when  20-grain  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
ministered  three  times  a  day ;  but  no  benefit  having  been 
from  this  course,  it  was  decided,  in  consultation  with  F 
Longmore  and  Sir  James  Paget,  to  ligature  the  right  exter 
artery,  which  operation  (with  the  valuable  assistance  of  th« 
gentlemen)  I  performed  on  the  10th  of  May. 
The  operation  con&iated  in  making  an  indsion  throi 
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ibdoiniDal  walls  of  five  inches  in  length,  extending  from  one  inch 
aboye  anterior  superior  spinoas  process  of  ilium  to  one  inch  above 
fte  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  usual  precautions  were 
arefully  observed ;  the  vessel,  reached  with  but  little  difficulty,  was 
fimnd  healthy,  and  tied  by  a  strong  silk  ligature,  both  ends  of  which 
were  left  out  of  the  wound. 

The  wound  was  closed  at  the  upper  end  with  silver  wire  sutures, 
the  lower  end  being  left  open,  and  the  whole  dressed  with  lint 
Htnrated  with  carbolic  oil. 

The  limb  was  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  everted,  semi-flexed,  and 
phoed  on  a  soft  pillow.  Recovery  gradually  ensued  without  any 
vnpleasant  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  obstinate  constipation 
and  flatulency. 

The  ligature  came  away  on  the  thirty*fifth  day,  and  the  patient 
ns  out  driving  on  the  sixtieth  day.  He  left  Netley  for  Canada 
01  the  10th  of  August,  or  three  months  after  the  operation. 

Professor  Parkes,  F.R.S.,  was  good  enough  to  examine  this 
litient  8  circulatory  system  a  few  days  before  the  operation.  The 
ftflowing  is  an  extract  from  his  report: — 

"Heart  in  natural  position ;  impulse  extremely  feeble.  At  apex 
-Alt  sound  very  short  and  feeble,  second  sound  well  heard.  No 
-iHirmur.  Midway  between  sternum  and  nipple  a  very  slight  but 
fttte  undoubted  diastolic  murmur,  not  carried  to  apex,  though  it 
^  be  heard  a  little  down  the-stemum.  At  the  third  left  and  second 
^gfat  cartilage  it  is  hardly  heard  and  often  undetectable. 
Both  radials  rather  tortuous ;  slightly  locomotive. 
Brachials  not  apparently  changed. 

Nothing  decided  about  abdominal  aorta;  a  good  deal  of  pul- 

m&m. 

•*  Kght  femoral  dilated.   Popliteal  aneurism." 
This  case  may  be  considered  of  some  interest  in  giving  encourage- 
to  surgeons  in  ligaturing  large  arteries,  notwithstanding  un- 
iidbted  co-existent  disease  of  the  general  arterial  system. 

Case  II. — Right  Popliteal  Aneurism. 

PHvate  T.  C,  67th  Begiment,  age  thirty-three  years,  and  sixteen 
pmn  service,  was  admitted  to  the  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley, 
IB  the  3(Hh  April,  1875,  for  aneurism  of  the  right  popliteal  artery. 

The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  case : — 

While  serving  in  Burmah,  in  November  last,  he  first  became 
feoobled  with  sharp  lancinating  intermittent  psdnSf  shoo^g  itosn 
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the  inside  of  the  right  thigh  down  to  the  foot,  and  which  gnu 
increased  in  intensity. 

On  or  about  the  Ist  or  2nd  of  December,  he  became  con 
of  a  swelling  in  the  popliteal  space,  which  he  could  not  ac 
for  in  any  way,  as  he  felt  nothing  rupture  suddenly  in  that  r 
nor  had  he  previously  passed  through  any  violent  exertion, 
swelling  or  tumour  soon  increased  in  size,  and  the  pcuns  i 
limb  became  more  severe.  On  the  4th  of  December,  accord! 
his  statement,  he  reported  himself  to  his  surgeon,  and  was  rec 
into  hospital,  where  he  remained  until  the  16th,  during  ^ 
period  the  treatment  adopted  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
invalided  to  England. 

On  his  way  home  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  the 
Regiment,  at  Rangoon,  and  remained  there  from  the  20th  Decc 
to  the  19th  of  January,  during  which  period  digital  compn 
of  the  femoral  artery  was  tried,  besides  flexion  of  the  limb 
ducing,  he  states,  a  very  sensible  diminution  in  the  size  o 
tumour,  which  became  reduced  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  tc 
of  a  walnut.  On  his  way  home  from  Bombay  the  ^^flexion^^  nu 
was  again  adopted  for  nine  days  without  any  good  result. 

The  patient,  on  admission  to  Netley,  was  in  very  good  gc 
health,  had  a  good  family  history,  with  the  exception  that  he  fi 
that  a  brother  of  his  was  seized  with  illness  suddenly  while  at  di 
became  insensible,  fell  off  his  chair,  and  expired  in  the  space  o 
hours.  There  was  no  history  of  syphilis  or  rheumatism.  Th 
after  his  admission  the  circumference  of  the  joint  over  the  tu 
exceeded  that  of  the  sound  side  by  half  an  inch,  and  the  to 
itself  on  being  felt  appeared  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  eg 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  patient  was  placed  in  position  in 
the  groin  shaved  and  sprinkled  with  French  chalk,  the  limb  sli 
flexed  and  everted,  and  Read's  tourniquet,  third  series,  appli< 
as  to  compress  the  femoral  artery  against  the  brim  of  the  \ 
and  when  the  skin  became  painful,  alternated  by  Carte  s  toum 
placed  over  the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  pn 
was  so  adjusted  that  a  very  slight  pulsation  was  permitted  i 
tumour,  and  kept  up  from  10  a.m.  until  7  p.m.,  under  the  fi 
intendence  of  various  medical  candidates,  and  then  left  off  fo 
night.  He  was  also  placed  on  half  diet  without  stimulants  or 
extras. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  at  7  a.m.,  the  tourniquets  were  again  ap 
substituting  Signoroni's  for  Carte's,  but  on  account  of  the 
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laced  by  the  former,  the  latter  had  to  be  re-applied,  and  pressure 
kept  up  to  7  p.m.  After  the  removal  of  the  tourniquets  he 
aienced  a  pricking  sensation  on  the  inside  of  the  joint,  but  did 
mffer  any  other  inconvenience.  The  instruments  were  re-applied 
next  day  (4th  May)  under  the  same  conditions,  and  at  6.45 
,  while  changing  the  tourniquets,  pulsation  was  strong  and 
net  in  the  tumour;  but  on  removing  them  at  7  p.m.  pulsation 
quite  ceased.  While  the  tourniquets  were  applied  considerable 
was  produced  by  pressure ;  and  the  pricking  sensation  pre- 
sly  complained  of  in  the  inside  of  the  knee-joint  continued 
r  their  removal.  The  next  morning  at  7  the  swelling  was 
id  to  be  much  smaller,  quite  hard  and  devoid  of  pulsation,  and 
measuring  the  limb  it  was  found  that  the  circumference  had 
eased  half  an  inch,  probably  from  the  pressure  used.  The 
perature  in  the  limb  diminished  somewhat,  and  it  was  in  con- 
lence  wrapped  in  cotton  wool  and  kept  in  position. 
^  the  5th  of  May  the  instruments  were  re-applied  for  occa- 
&1  pressure  for  four  hours,  and  then  removed,  but  pain  was 
complained  of  over  the  knee-joint,  and  down  the  course  of  the 
erior  tibial  artery  as  far  as  the  foot. 

;h  May. — He  was  able  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the  fire,  but  was 
sdlowed  to  walk  about  for  three  weeks  afterwards, 
he  comparatively  rapid  cure  in  this  case  was,  no  doubt,  assisted 
he  patient's  strict  attention  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  for 
treatment,  though,  of  course,  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  well- 
lated  pressure  kept  up  by  the  instruments  employed  in  the 
The  pressure  was  continued  over  three  days,  and  altogether 
hirty-three  hours,  as  shown  by  the  following  analysis.  The 
Hire  on  the  5th  of  May  was  only  supplementary,  and  exerted 
ifluence  on  the  case: — 
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Cases  of  Femoral  and  Popliteal  Aneurieme. 


Cabe  III. — Left  Popliteal  Aneurism. 

A.  M.,  &2nd  Regiment,  aged  thirty-two,  service  ten  yean 
well-developed  man,  of  temperate  habits,  has  had  primary  i 
but  no  secondary  symptoms.    There  is  no  history  of  rheum 

The  present  disease  is  traceable  to  an  injury  he  received  a 
williamstown  in  January,  1875.  While  walking  along  a  b 
at  night  he  tripped  in  a  rut,  and  was  sensible  that  someth 
given  way  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  but  as  he  found  nothing 
nor  suffered  pain,  he  thought  lightly  of  the  matter. 

Early  in  the  following  March  he  began  to  feel  pains  in 
knee  and  calf  of  leg,  which  obliged  him  to  seek  relief,  and  ^ 
the  act  of  rubbing  in  some  liniment  for  these  pains,  he 
cognisant  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  pulsating  tumour  bel 
knee-joint.  He  reported  the  circumstance,  and  was  adm; 
hospital,  where  he  states  he  was  kept  at  rest,  given  low  d 
ordered  large  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Treatn 
flexion  was  commenced,  and  continued  (during  the  day-ti 
eight  days;  but  as  this  did  not  succeed,  digital  compress 
resorted  to,  and  kept  up  for  twenty  days,  with  no  better  res 
an  apparently  slight  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumour, ' 
stated  to  have  been  about  as  large  as  a  hen*s  egg. 

He  was  then  invalided  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Netle] 
22nd  June,  1875.  The  following  was  his  condition  on  adml 
Patient  extremely  nervous  and  excitable,  heart's  action  ra] 
every  artery  in  the  body  pulsating  strongly. 

In  the  left  popliteal  space  a  pulsating  tumour,  about  the 
a  hen's  egg,  was  found.    Upon  placing  the  hand  over  it,  a 
heaving,  and  expansile  pulsation  was  communicated  to  it,  ai 
auscultation  a  bruit  was  heard.    Firm  pressure  on  the 
artery  completely  arrested  the  pulsation. 

The  patient  was  ordered  to  observe  perfect  rest  for  a  ft 
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1  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  completely  arrest  the  flow  of  blood 
the  vessel — the  object  being  to  cause  coagulation  in  the  sac. 
he  instruments  were  removed  at  7  p.m.,  having  been  on  for 
iven  hours  and  three  quarters.    A  dose  of  Battley^s  sedative  was 
tven  at  bed-time,  and  the  man  was  allowed  a  good  night's  rest. 
On  the  27th,  pressure  was  continued  in  the  same  manner  from  7 
jn.  until  7  p.m.,  the  patient  being  easy  and  cheerful  the  whole  time. 
June  28th. — The  tumour  feels  harder  and  the  pulsations  less 
bfcible;  slight  pains  in  the  knee  and  tumour  during  the  night. 
Pressure  re>applied  and  continued  as  before.  Towards  evening  the 
imb  became  slightly  oedematous ;  but  this  disappeared  when  the 
ressure  was  removed. 

29th. — Shooting  pains  in  the  tumour  and  knee  complained  of. 
Measure  put  on  at  7  a.m.  At  10  a.m.  the  groin  was  so  painful 
lat  Read's  instrument  was  removed,  and  Signoroni's  applied  lower 
)wn  on  the  thigh ;  but  not  being  found  to  answer,  it  was  taken  off 
about  an  hour,  and  the  former  instrument  re-arranged  with  a  soft 
d  under  it.  A  vessel  can  be  seen  and  felt  over  the  inner  condyle, 
struments  taken  off  at  6.30  p.m.,  when  the  sac  was  found  to  be 
ry  hard,  and  the  pulsation  in  it  almost  gone.  A  good  deal  of 
in,  of  a  burning  character,  was  experienced  until  midnight,  when 
was  found  that  all  pulsation  had  ceased  in  the  tumour.  The 
in  gradually  wore  off,  and  he  slept  well  until  morning. 
30th. — All  pulsation  stopped;  collateral  circulation  established ; 
ab  rather  cold  and  numb.  To  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool  and 
nnel.    Pressure  moderately  applied  during  the  day. 
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— ^Treatment  discontinued.  Patient  to  remain  in  bed  for 
De  days. 
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Art.  VI. — Microscopical  Appearances  in  a  Case  of  Conge 
Alopecia.  By  H.  Macnaughton  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 
and  Edin.;  and  Bingbose  Atkins,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  &c. 

The  boy  from  whom  the  accompanying  drawings  were  taken, 
a  patient  in  the  Cork  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital.  He 
under  treatment  for  an  affection  of  his  eyes.  He  never  rememl 
having  any  hair  on  the  scalp,  but  has  some  idea  of  having  h 
when  young  that  he  had  some  downy  hairs.  The  only  part  o 
body  on  which  there  is  any  appearance  of  hair  now  is  on  the 
where  there  are  some  weak  downy  hairs  here  and  there.  The 
of  the  scalp  is  quite  polished  and  smooth.  Circumstances,  u 
tunately,  completely  prevented  my  obtaining  a  clear  history  o: 
case,  or  seeing  his  parents.  The  boy  had  aborted  finger-i 
badly  formed,  with  ridges  and  furrows.  His  teeth  were 
gular,  far  apart,  marked  with  transverse  ridges,  and  discolo 
The  skin  on  the  scalp  appeared  to  be  equally  sensitive  in  all  ] 
As  observations  on  the  histological  characters  of  the  skin,  in 
of  congenital  alopecia,  are  few  and  scattered  through  fo: 
medical  literature,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  appearanc 
this  case,  and  accordingly,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Biuj 
Atkins,  removed,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  small  piece  fron 
scalp.  The  accompanying  drawings,  which  he  has  taken  from 
parations  put  up  by  him,  and  which  I  have  sent  to  Dr.  Til 
Fox*  for  his  opinion,  accurately  represent  the  structure  of  the 
there  existing.    The  following  is  Dr.  Atkins'  description : — 

"  I  have  carefully  examined,  by  means  of  nimierous  seel 
treated  by  different  methods,  the  portion  of  skin  removed 
the  boy's  scalp,  and  I  find  its  anatomical  construction  to  I 
follows: — The  (what  ought  to  be)  cuticular  surface  is  form< 
a  fine  fibro-areolar  tissue,  with  numerous  large  loculi  of  ad 
cells  scattered  in  its  meshes;  beneath  this  the  fibroid  ele: 
becomes  denser,  is  rapidly  and  highly  colourable  with  carmine 
individual  fibres  being  broad  and  wavy,  and  of  a  homogei 
waxy  appearance ;  deeper  down  the  fibres  again  become  narrc 
and  appear  in  parts  as  if  broken  across.  In  this  are  seen  se 
irregular  loculi,  crossed  by  fine  trabecular,  and  contcuning  a  grai 
material;  and  also  in  several  parts  of  all  the  sections  exao 

*  I  bad  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fox  regretting  hie  abeence  on  hie  bolidayB ;  henoe 
not  able  to  record  hie  ?iew  of  the  appearances  presented. 
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aggregation  of  circular  and  ovoid  apertures,  deeply  lined  with 
dl  and  compressed  epidermic  cells.  These  apertures  occurring 
exactly  similar  situations  in  the  several  portions  examined,  as 
y  were  cut  one  after  another,  evidently  are  transverse  sections 
;ubular  cylinders  running  horizontally  through  the  tissue,  which 
y,  perhaps,  represent  hair  follicles  altered  both  as  regards 
ir  situation,  position,  and  structure.  Below  the  fibroid  tissue 
^ady  mentioned,  and  applied  on  it.  Is  a  layer  of  epidermis, 
y  much  atrophied,  the  individual  cells  being  closely  com- 
ssed  and  withered.  In  parts  of  some  of  the  sections  there  is  an 
istinct  appearance  of  '  papillae,'  but  this  epidermic  layer  is  for 
most  part  applied  quite  flat  on  the  tissue  cAove  it,  and  nowhere 
here  any  appearance  of  true  corium.  In  all  the  sections  ex- 
ined,  one  or  two  true  aborted  hair  follicles  are  seen,  forming 
How  pits  in  the  epidermic  layer,  and  lined  by  a  layer  of  similar 
Is,  the  open  extremities  looking  downwards.  The  epidermic 
er  is  only  present  in  the  centre  of  the  portion  examined,  where 
t  cut  had  reached  deep  enough  to  meet  it ;  and  it  was  at  the 
iction  of  this  layer  with  the  tissue  on  which  it  lay  that  the  piece 
l8  removed.  The  accompanying  drawings  which  I  have  made 
>m  two  sections,  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  piece,  will  illustrate 
le  peculiar  inverted*  condition  of  the  epidermis  and  abnormal 
>niiation  of  the  skin  better  than  any  written  description." 


PART  11. 

REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs^  Hearty  end 
Kidneys.     By  Alfred  L.   Loohis,  M.D.,    Professor  of 

*  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  &c.  New  York: 
William  Wood  and  Co.    1875.    8vo.,  pp.  549. 

Among  the  many  excellent  text-books  on  practical  medicine  which 
the  industry  and  talent  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren  have  given  to 
the  world,  this  series  of  Lectures  by  Dr.  Loomis  will  take  a  fore- 
most place.  They  were  delivered  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  class  of  1874;  but 
they  are  of  cosmopolitan  value,  and  will,  doubtless,  become  widely 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  medical  schools  of  Europe. 

The  volume  which  contains  these  Lectures  is  divided  into  three 
parts — the  first  is  devoted  to  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Orgaiw; 
the  second,  to  Diseases  of  the  Heart ;  and  the  third,  to  Diseases 
of  the  Kidneys.  In  the  first  three  lectures  the  author  treats  of 
Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  which  he  considers  under  the  following 
heads : — 

"  First, — Catarrhal  laryngitis,  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
Second, — (Edema  glottidis,  or  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissoe 
of  the  larynx. 

"  Third. — ^Membranous  croup,  or  croupous  laryngitis,  which  is  always 
acute. 

Fourth, — Ulcerations,  which  may  be  catarrhal,  typhous,  varioloitf» 
tubercular,  or  syphilitic. 

"  Fifth, — Nervous  affections,  as  spasms,  paralysis,  &c. 

Sixth, — Pathological  new  formations,  as  polypi,  cancer,  taberdC) 
ossiflcation  and  calcification  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages." 

Lectures  IV.  and  V.  deal  with  bronchitis  under  its  three  forms- 
acute  catarrhal,  chronic  catarrhal,  and  croupous  or  plastic.  Spas- 
modic asthma,  hay-asthma,  and  whooping-cough,  make  up  the 
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somewhat  incongruous  subject-matter  of  Lecture  YI.  Dr.  Loomis 
speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  as 
a  sedative  in  the  paroxysm  of  asthma.  We  can  corroborate  his 
testimony,  and  at  this  moment  a  case  of  cardiac  asthma  is  called  to 
our  mind  in  which  morphia  administered  in  this  way  certainly 
saved  life,  although  the  right  heart  and  venous  system  were 
intensely  congested.  Of  course  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  a 
remedy,  under  the  circumstances  just  described,  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

Having  next  spoken  of  emphysema,  oedema,  congestion,  apoplexy, 
gangrene,  and  cancer  of  the  lungs,  our  author  considers  pneumonia, 
pleuritis,  and  phthisis.  In  the  very  interesting  lectures  on  these 
affections,  he  follows  in  the  main  the  teaching  of  the  modem 
German  school.    He  observes:' — 

"  Clinically,  as  well  as  pathologically,  there  are  three  distinct  types  of 
pneamonia,  each  of  which  requires  a  separate  consideration. 

**/»r<r.— Croupous  or  Lobar  Pneumonia,  which  is  always  acute. 

^Second. — Catarrhal  or  Lobular  Pneumonla,  sometimes  desig- 
»«ed  Broncho-Pneumonla.,  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

^  Third, — iNTERsmiAL  Pneumonia,  or  fibrous  indoration  of  the 
long." 

He  describes  pleurisy  under  four  heads — acute,  sub-acute,  chronic 
(or  empyema),  and  hydropneumothorax ;  while  he  divides  phthisis, 
according  to  its  most  marked  anatomical  lesions,  into  the  catarrhal, 
ftn>u8,  and  tubercular  forme. 

Part  II.  deals  with  affections  of  the  heart  and  its  surroundings, 
pouped  under  the  following  headings :- — Pericarditis,  endocarditis, 
Ovular  lesions,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  cardiac  dilatation,  myocar- 
fatty  and  waxy  degenerations  of  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
•trophy  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  thrombosis  and  aneurisms  of  the 
new  formations,  and  neuroses.  , 

We  find  a  similar  systematic,  but,  nevertheless,  practical  arrange- 
^t  in  Part  III.,  in  which  Dr.  Loomis  considers  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys.  He  treats  of  renal  congestion,  renal  haemorrhage  (in- 
dnding  infarctions),  Bright's  diseases,  pyelitis,  hydronephrosis, 
critic  kidneys,  precipitates  and  concretions  (renal  calculi),  new 
Snmths  (cancer,  &c.),  and  parasites.  Lecture  XXXVIL  is  on 
^Aeute  Ummia,"  and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  handles 
tUi  mteresting  yet  obscure  subject  appears  to  us  especially  note- 
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woTthf.  Having  briefly  stated  the  theories  of  the  occurren 
ursemia,  he  concludes: — 

^  First. — ^That  ursmic  toxsBinia  depends  upon  a  complete  or  p 
arrest  of  the  urinary  secretion. 

Second. — A  qualitative  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  the  urin( 
to  show  that  urea  is  its  only  positive  poisonous  ingredient,  and  tha 
not  the  special  product  of  any  particular  tissue  or  organ,  but  the  i 
product  of  all  nitrogenised  effete  matter. 

"  Third. — Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  urea,  when 
duced  into  the  blood  of  animals,  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  proc 
phenomena  identical  with  those  of  ursemia. 

Fourth. — ^That  urea  is  not  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  am 
and  water  in  the  blood,  but  that  such  decomposition  may  take 
outside  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  bladder,  pelvis  of  the  kidneys 
intestines,  and  if  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  retained  in 
cavities  any  length  of  time,  they  give  rise  to  conditions  of  ammon 
which  in  many  of  its  features  resembles  uraemia. 

While  the  question  is  still  unsettled  as  to  the  exact  poisonous 
in  urtemia,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  relative  to  urea  warra 
assumption  that  urea  is  an  irritant  poison,  and  when  in  excess 
circulation,  acts  primarily  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  ih 
them  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  functions  of  organic  life ;  an 
oedema  of  the  brain,  and  other  structural  changes  which  occur 
course  of  uraemia,  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  poison.** 

Speaking  of  the  eliminative  treatment  of  acute  uraemb 
Loomis  bears  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  digitalis  as  a  dii 
He  says: — 

We  have  conflicting  testimony  in  regard  to  the  use  of  diurc 
the  treatment  of  acute  uraemia.  Many  object  to  their  use  on  the  { 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  medicine  to  stimulate  an  in 
part — that  the  first  step  toward  the  healing  of  an  inflamed  organ  i 
Fven  if  we  admit  this  view  to  be  correct,  we  have  a  class  of  di 
that  do  not  act  as  stimulants  to  the  kidneys.  JDigitalis  ranks  first 
list ;  although  it  is  a  very  efficient  diuretic,  it  never  seems  to  irriti 
kidneys.  It  increases  the  power  of  the  heart's  action,  and  perha 
contractile  power  of  the  capillaries ;  it  also  materially  increases  the 
pressure.  In  a  healthy  state,  the  normal  secretion  depends  upoi 
being  no  obstruction  to  that  pressure.  In  this  disease  the  dim 
flow  of  urine  is  due  to  obstruction  to  the  capillary  circulation 
kidneys.  Digitalis,  by  increasing  the  heart-power  and  the  force 
capillary  circulation,  overcomes  such  obstruction. 

Accepting  this  view  of  the  diuretic  action  of  digitalis,  its  m 
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tration  is  especially  indicated  in  acute  arsemia.  To  obtain  its  effects  in 
the  condition  of  the  kidneys  which  attends  acute  uraemia,  I  am  convinced 
that  much  larger  doses  are  required  than  are  usually  administered.  My 
rule  of  practice  in  these  cases  is  to  give  half  an  ounce  of  the  infusion  of 
the  English  leaves  every  three  hours  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  at  least 
until  I  produce  the  specific  effect  of  the  drug,  and  I  do  not  remember  in 
a  single  instance  to  have  met  with  the  overwhelming  accumulative  effects 
of  digitalis  against  which  so  many  writers  warn  us." 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  morphia  in  this  condition,  the  author 
is  at  variance  with  most  authorities.  As  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience, he  holds: — 

"  Ftrst, — That  morphine  can  be  administered  hypodermically  to  some, 
if  not  to  all,  patients  with  acute  uraemia,  without  endangering  life. 

^  Second, — That  the  almost  uniform  effect  of  morphine  so  administered 
tt)  first,  to  arrest  muscular  spasms  by  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
iinemic  poison  on  the  nerve-centres ;  second,  to  establish  profuse  diapho- 
resis; third,  to  facilitate  the  action  of  cathartics  and  diuretics,  especially 
the  diuretic  action  of  digitalis. 

"Thus  morphine  administered  hypodermically  becomes  a  powerful 
eliminating  agent. 

^  The  rules  which  are  to  govern  its  administration  are  as  yet  not  well 

defined.  My  own  experience  would  teach  me  to  give  small  doses  at  first, 

not  to  exceed  ten  minims.    If  convulsions  threaten,  and  a  small  dose 

does  not  arrest  the  muscular  spasms,  it  may  be  increased  to  twenty 

ininims,  and  the  hypodermics  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  every  two 

iKmrs.   It  must  be  given  in  sufficient  quantities  to  control  convulsions ; 

lather  the  contraction  of  the  pupils  nor  the  number  of  the  respirations 

>  a  reliable  guide  in  its  administration.** 

• 

The  length  to  which  this  notice  has  run  forbids  an  analysis  of 
tbe  Lectures  on  Bright's  Diseases.  Dr.  Loomis  follows  Virchow^s 
vnmgement  of  these  affections,  as  modified  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and 
docribes  parenchymatous  nephritis^  amyloid  disease,  and  cirrhosis. 

Although  we  seldom  allude  to  the  typography  and  style  of  a 
book,  we  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  these  Lectures  without  a 
void  in  pnuae  of  the  faultless  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
JNiblished.  The  beautiful  paper  and  clear  type  are  a  fitting  setting 
to  i  most  yaloable  work. 
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WORKS  ON  DIET. 

1.  A  Manual  of  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Thoicas  Ei5G 
Chambers,  M.D.,  Oxon.;  F.R.C.P.,  Lond.,  &c.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1875.    8vo.,  pp.  352. 

2.  On  Diet  and  Regimen  in  Sickness  and  Healthy  and  on  the  InUr- 
dependence  and  Prevention  of  Diseases  and  the  Diminution  of 
their  Fatality.  By  HoBAGE  DoBELL,  M.D.  Sixth  edition. 
London:  H.  K.  Lewis.    1875.    Pp.  248. 

Dr.  Chambers  is  a  pleasant  writer,  whose  works  are  alwajs 
acceptable  because  of  their  originality  and  soundness.  His 

Manual  of  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease  especially  bears  out 
this  remark.  It  is  eminently  practical ;  from  beginning  to  end 
the  reader  feels  that  the  author  writes  from  experience;  and  the 
style  of  the  book,  if  sometimes  quaint,  b  always  agreeable. 

Avoiding,  as  a  rule,  the  scientific  aspects  of  his  subject,  Dr« 
Chambers  deals  with  dietetics  from  the  stand-point  of  a  practical 
physician.  His  treatise,  therefore,  does  not  clash  with  the  elabo- 
rate work  by  Dr.  Pavy,  which  we  noticed  some  twelve  months 
ago,  and  which  deals  so  fully  with  the  chemistry  and  botany  of 
food. 

Dr.  Chambers  divides  his  book  into  three  parts.  The  first 
speaks  of  "  General  Dietetics ; "  the  second,  of  the  **  Special 
Dietetics  of  Health ; "  the  third,  of  *'  Dietetics  in  Sickness." 

While  heartily  recommending  the  work  to  all  physicians,  and 
even  to  all  physicians'  wives,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
two  or  three  passages  illustrative  of  the  "  racy  "  style  in  which  the 
book  is  written.  Li  a  chapter  on  the  Choice  of  Food,"  we  find 
these  hints  as  to  the  making  of  salads : — 

Vegetables  intended  to  be  used  for  salad  should  all  be  fresh  and 
crisp,  and  sweet  and  clean.  Their  colours  should  be  positive  and  eren, 
the  reds  very  red,  the  whites  very  white,  and  the  greens  pure  as  those  in 
an  autumn  sunset  sky,  except  in  the  full-grown  leaves,  such  as  wate^ 
cress.  The  salad  ought  to  be  dressed  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
house,  after  she  has  herself  dressed  for  dinner,  singing,  if  not  with  Toioe, 
with  her  clean  cool  fingers,  sh&rp  silver  knife,  and  wooden  spoon — 

**  •  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here ; 

Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence : 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence.' 
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The  parity  of  the  bowl  is  more  important  than  that  of  Titania's  bower. 
So  will  the  guests  eat  it  with  light  hearts,  free  from  all  fears  of  noxious 
ingredients.'* 

Again,  speaking  of  sparkling  wines — Champagne,  St.  'P^ray, 
Seyssel,  Sparkling  Moselle,  and  Vino  d' Asti — the  author  remarks : 

^The  test  of  a  sparkling  wine  is  to  leave  it  uncorked.  If  it  be  vapid 
tfter  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  bad,  and  it  is  good  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
length  of  time  it  retains  its  sparkle  and  aroma.  That  which  roughens 
the  teeth  should  never  be  again  tasted ;  it  is  made  of  cider  and  rhubarb 
atalb;  the  roughness  is  from  the  malic  acid  it  contains. 

"  All  these  five  classes  of  wine  prudence  will  reserve  for  festive  pur- 
poses and  occasions ;  the  wise  man  who  wishes  to  enjoy  life  will  make 
them  always  exceptional,  for  as  idlers  have  no  holidays,  so  perpetual 
I     feastere  miss  all  the  pleasures  of  variety ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
^     not  infrequent  manufacture  of  occasions  for  domestic  rejoicing — a  birth- 
f     <lay,  a  wedding  anniversary,  a  harvest  home,  a  horse  sold,  the  planting 
of  a  tree,  the  calving  of  a  cow,  a  daughter  presented  at  court,  or  cutting 
1^  first  tooth,  or  any  other  good  stroke  of  business — is  a  great  promoter, 
not  only  of  love  and  happiness,  but  of  personal  health.  Let  the  beverages 
i     vhieh  celebrate  the  occasion  be  chosen  for  their  peculiar  and  exceptional 
'     ^Toors.   If  they  are  good  of  their  class,  the  moderate  use  will  not 
i^Mrten,  but  both  cheer  and  lengthen  life." 

In  a  chapter  on  "  Climate,"  this  paragraph  occurs : — 

When  the  Englishman  is  in  foreign  countries  it  is  more  necessary 
than  at  home  to  pay  that  attention  to  diet  which  will  ensure  the  highest 
itUinable  health  and  condition.  For  to  his  constitution,  at  any  rate,  if 
not  absolutely,  every  place  is  less  healthy  than  England.  Plagues  of  all 
Mrts,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  beset  his  path,  and  he  must  walk  warily  if 
k  would  return  sound.  Perhaps  at  home  he  may  have  lived  carelessly, 
ind  been  lucky  enough  not  to  suffer,  but  he  cannot  hope  for  the  same 
|ood  fortune  under  less  favourable  auspices.  This  caution  is  not 
nqoired  by  the  sensible  readers  of  these  pages,  but  it  may  be  useful 
■  iti  application  to  their  less  wise  dependents  and  clients,  who,  in 
ttuitries  where  one  is  always  thirsty  and  there  is  abundance  of  drink, 
^  u  apt  to  yield  to  temptation  as  in  England.  The  punishment  of 
^^ndity  is  sorer  and  heavier  than  they  are  led  to  anticipate  by  former 
•^ence." 

We  should  not  forget  to  call  particalar  attention  to  the  chapter 
^  Alooholf"  which  treats  with  its  physical  and  moral  effects  in 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dobdh 
well-known  little  book.  It  has  gradually  grown  in  size,  and  in- 
creased in  the  number  of  subjects  considered  as  the  suooesuTe 
editions  have  appeared.    The  book,  although  professing  to  be  i 

refresher  "  to  both  doctor  and  patient,  is  really  a  popular  manual 
concerning  diet,  and  incidentally  treating  of  many  other  hygienic 
questions.  We  would  suggest  that  Doctor  Dobell,  when  writing 
for  the  public,  should  use  the  word  "  doctor "  in  its  true  sense, 
and  not  as  a  generic  term  for  the  whole  profession  of  medicine; 
educated  lawyers  or  clergymen  do  not  apply  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
professions  of  law  and  divinity,  to  which  it  is  quite  as  applicable  as 
to  the  whole  profession  of  medicine. 

Dr.  DobelPs  work  seems  to  be  all  it  professes  to  be,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  very  useful,  especially  to  those  who  ha?e. 
charge  of  children,  or  are  engaged  in  attendance  on  the  sicL 
We  recommend  the  book  to  mothers  and  nurses. 


Nature  and  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the  Human  Body.  Bf 
Lambert  H.  Ormsby,  M.B.  Pp.  263.  Dublin:  Fanning  Co. 

The  perusal  of  this  book  has  not  been  an  unmixed  pleasure.  The 
author  evidently  belongs  to  the  class  of  unconscious  humorists, 
and  he  has  written  a  great  deal  to  make  the  reader  laugh ;  bat 
there  is  much  more  in  his  book  to  give  pain  to  anyone  who  is  at 
all  tender  about  the  reputation  of  the  Dublin  School  of  Surgery. 
Mr.  Ormsby  is  Surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  the  subject  of 
our  review  professes  to  be  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  to 
the  students  attending  that  institution.  If  he  had  been  led  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  most  ordinary  wisdom,  he  would  have 
allowed  his  efforts  to  rest  there.  But  being  ambitious  of  autho^ 
ship,  he  has  out-leaped  prudence  in  giving  this  book  to  the  world. 
If  we  were  in  search  of  any  motive  to  which  we  might  attribute 
his  desire  to  instruct  his  brethren,  we  should  find  an  answer  in  his 
own  words :  "  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
every  surgeon  taking  up  the  subject  of  orthopaedic  surgery  as  a 
speciality  thinks  it  necessary  and  required  of  him  to  write  some 
treatise,  or  communicate  his  ideas  in  some  published  form,"  Ac 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Ormsby  accepts  the  inevitable,  and  does  what 
we  must  presume  to  be  his  best  to  do  his  duty. 

One  of  the  strong  features  of  these  lectures  is  their  literary 
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nictare.  The  author  is  not  without  some  ideas  as  to  the  prin- 
|dfis  of  compoeitioii,  and  although  his  mode  of  expressing  them  is 
ecidedly  confused,  we  shall  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  printing 
lem  here: — 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  conciseness  of  description  is  not  incom- 
idble  with  brevity ;  and  if  every  lecturer  and  writer  were  to  endeavour 
}  aaj  as  little  as  possible  that  is  unnecessary,  and  what  they  have  to  say 
i  flay  it  with  clearness  of  style,  fulness  of  meaning,  and  accuracy  of 
eicription,  and  to  convey  their  ideas  in  the  fewest  amount  of  words, 
BQch  time,  indeed,  would  be  gained,  and  many  a  reader  saved  the 
itreroe  tedium  of  wading  through  so  much  unnecessary  matter  to  get  at 
he  sum  and  substance  of  any  given  subject." 

The  standard,  as  we  apprehend  it,  is  good ;  but  let  us  have  some 
pecimens  of  Mr.  Ormsby *s  **  clearness  of  style — 

There  is  no  pain  connected  with  them  (loose  bodies  in  the  knee- 
oint)  when  at  rest,  but,  when  walking  they  get  between  the  articular 
nd  and  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  the  person  feels  great  pain,  together 
nth  a  sickening  feel,  who  has  to  suddenly  stop,  and  perhaps  falls" 
p.  128). 

^If  to  the  original  malformations  of  the  germ  we  ascribe  the  causes  of 
iH  deformities  and  monstrosities,  I  think  we  cannot  hardly  be  considered 
s«npect''(p.  19). 

"If  the  child  creeps  about  on  all  fours,  you  vnll  constantly  see  the 
idms  and  ulna  very  frequently  primarily  affected  "  (p.  88). 

'^Th*  vagina  may  be  altogether  absent,  and  on  separating  the  passages^ 
w  trace  of  the  passage  is  to  be  seen  "  (p.  242). 

We  quote  the  opening  sentence  of  a  paragraph : — 

*'No  doubt  made  use  of  for  the  sake  of  a  better  reason,  and  in  a 
Mtfkably  able  article  on  '  Generation '  in  '  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of 
bttomy  and  Physiology,'  all  the  supposed  mental  impressions  which 
been  considered  as  the  cause  of  malformations  took  place,  with 
^  exceptions,  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  when,  of  course,  the  child 
m folly  developed"  (p.  21). 

We  might  cite  many  similar  specimens  of  utterly  unintelligible 
'Queen's  £nglish,"  to  show  that,  in  Mr.  Ormsby's  language,  they 
^te  frequently  often  throughout  the  book.  There  are  other 
■taUarities,  however,  which  are  not  less  interesting.  The  author 
H  great  faith  in  the  force  of  a  long  sentence,  and  we  can  imagine 
ie  applause  which  greeted  him  on  the  close  of  a  rhapsody  of  no 
If  tbaa  twenty-four  lines  of  print.   Nineteen-line  sentences  are 
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quite  common.  Even  this  eccentricity  might  be  excused;  bat 
we  cannot  pass  over  the  repeated  violations  of  the  fundamentd 
rules  of  grammar  which  are  so  lavishly  distributed  throughout  these 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  pages.  Nominatives  and  verbs  are  in 
irreconcilable  opposition,  and  have  been  allowed  to  get  into  hope- 
less disorder. 

We  have  said  so  much  upon  the  literary  part  of  Mr.  Ormsby's 
book,  because  we  believe  that  lectures  for  the  instruction  of 
students  ought  to  be  written  in  fairly  accurate  language.  Turn* 
ing,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  its  merits  as  a  scientific  wdct 
we  shall  not  have  to  say  very  much.  With  really  good  treatise* 
upon  the  subject  in  our  libraries,  there  was  certainly  no  need  for 
this.  The  author  has  attempted  to  give  a  history  of  the  deformi- 
ties of  the  body  and  their  treatment,  but  we  cannot  complimeni 
him  upon  a  distinguished  success.  Should  the  student  be  anxious 
to  get  an  enumeration  of  deformities,  he  will  find  it  here ;  but  he 
will  be  disappointed  should  he  expect  anything  like  completeness. 
We  turn  to  "  Hare-lip,"  and  we  have  it  disposed  of  in  a  page  and 
a  half,  the  reader  being  referred  to  "  the  various  books  of  surgery** 
for  information.  We  have,  indeed,  a  description  of  the  treatment 
of  a  simple  case,  but  there  is  not  a  hint  as  to  trying  to  avoiJthe 
"  notch,"  or  as  to  which  pin  should  be  introduced  first,  or  as  to  the 
red  border  of  the  lip.    It  fails  in  essential  points. 

Under  the  heading  "  Deformities  of  the  Feet,"  there  are  reports 
of  six  cases  of  talipes  varus,  but  they  do  not  reveal  a  fact  of 
importance,  except  it  be  that  the  author  treated  them.  The 
descriptions  of  the  divisions  of  tendons  ftiight  be  easily  improved; 
but  they  will  be  found  in  any  ordinary  surgical  text-book.  The 
woodcuts  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  very  muddy.  Those  repre» 
senting  apparatus  are,  we  believe,  without  exception,  after  Cha^ 
ri^re. 

It  may  appear  that  we  have  written  too  severely  of  this  work, 
but  we  have  done  so  most  conscientiously.  The  misfortune  of  oor 
day  is  that  there  is  a  plethora  of  writers  in  our  profession,  and  thit 
some  men  think  that  in  order  to  attain  success  it  is  only  necesmrf 
**  to  write  a  book." 
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XENT  WORKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE. 

..  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Reports.    Vol.  IV.  1874. 

I.  The  Journal  of  Mental  Science.    April,  1875. 

E  present  volume  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum  Reports  con- 
is,  as  usual,  several  interesting  and  carefully-prepared  articles. 
Ferrier  has  a  paper  on  ''Pathological  Illustrations  of  Brain 
action,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  some  of  the  clinical 
rings  of  the  experimental  researches  on  the  functions  of  the 
in,  which  he  published  in  the  last  volume  of  these  Reports, 
^eral  cases  are  given  in  detail,  vnth  a  commentary,  elucidating 
various  points  of  special  interest  in  each,  and  the  reporter 
dentally  replies  to  the  strictures  of  Dupuy,  Carville,  &c.,  upon 
previous  articles.  Dr.  Carpenter  also  has  an  article  upon  "  The 
^siological  Import  of  Dr.  Fender's  Experimental  Investigations 
>  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  in  which  he  sums  up  the 
elusions  which  these  investigations  appear  to  warrant. 
)r.  Ferrier  contends  that  the  objections  urged  against  his  theory 
the  localisation  of  motor  centres  in  the  hemispheres  are  refuted 
the  facts  that  the  results  of  stimulation  of  any  given  point  in 
hemispheres  are  ''uniform  and  predictable,"  while  there  are 
le  points,  stimulation  of  which  gives  rise  to  "no  external 
nomena  whatever."  If  the  motor  phenomena  simply  de- 
ied  upon  vague  conduction  of  the  stimulus  to  the  deeper 
treSy  such  precision  of  prediction  would  be  impossible ;  and  Dr. 
rier  holds  by  his  theory,  that  each  particular  part  of  the  cere- 
oortex  "  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  motor  tracts  and 
r  ganglia,  and  that  its  function  is  to  excite  co-ordinated  muscular 
on  of  a  definite  kind,  of  the  nature  which  we  call  volimtary." 
rould  thus  appear  that  the  main  difference  between  him  and 
French  critics  is,  that,  whereas  they  appear  to  consider  the 
bnl  hemispheres  as  a  terra  incognita  connected  with  the  "  motor 
m"  in  some  altogether  vague  manner,  he  regards  them  as 
les  of  co-ordination,  connected  with  the  inferior  motor  centres, 
efinitely  as  the  keys  of  a  piano  are  with  the  strings ;  each  centre 
loubt  bdng  capable  of  still  higher  co-ordination  with  its  fellow- 
i«8,  just  as  the  keys  of  the  piano  are  capable  of  oo-6rdination  into 
rds  hj  the  fingers  of  the  player.  The  theory  is  a  plausible  one 
Dgby  mud  both  the  experiments  and  pathological  casea,  «o  d«ax\j 
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detailed  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  undoubtedly  point  to  some  such  condad 
He  distinctly  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  the  motor  nenree  of 
muscles  are  ^'carried  contmuously  up  to  the  cortex,  and  tb 
combined  and  co-ordinated." 

His  general  statement  of  the  connexion  between  localised 
ordinated  muscular  action  and  stimulation  of  the  yarious  centres 
co-ordination  in  the  hemispheres  is  as  follows : — In  the  coi 
of  the  brain,  and  related  to  each  other  in  a  constant  and  defii 
order,  are  individual  centres  for  each  separate  muscular  act 
involved  in  the  epileptic  convulsion,  and  the  theory  is  that 
convulsions  are  due  to  the  discharge  of  these  centres  in  a  tolen 
uniform  manner,  much  depending  on  the  primary  source  of 
irritation.  The  motor  centres  for  the  limbs  are  situated  in 
convolutions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Kolando.  The  centres  for 
leg  are  situated  in  the  postero-parietal  lobule  and  upper  part  of 
ascending  parietal  convolution.  The  hand  and  arm  centres 
localised  in  the  ascending  parietal  and  upper  divisions  of 
ascending  frontal;  centres  for  different  actions  being  distinc 
differentiated.  The  posterior  divisions  of  the  superior  and  mid 
frontal'  convolutions  contain  an  area,  stimulation  of  which  can 
the  head  and  eyes  to  be  directed  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  pu] 
to  dilate.  The  facial  muscles  and  the  muscles  of  articulation  h 
their  centres  in  the  ascending  frontal,  in  regions  corresponding 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  middle  and  inferior  convoluti 
respectively.  In  the  artificially-induced  epileptic  convulsions, 
electrical  irritation  of  the  brain,  in  the  lower  animals,  when 
irritation  starts  primarily  from  any  one  particular  centre,  it  is 
first  to  be  thrown  into  action,  and  then  the  others  are  discharg 
usually  in  a  certain  order.  The  order  most  commonly  observed 
that  the  centres  seem  discharged  from  before  backwards,  beginn 
with  the  head  and  eyes,  which  are  most  anterior,  and  ending  i 
those  of  the  leg,  which  are  situated  farthest  back.  This  is  the  ( 
apparently  from  whatever  portion  of  the  hemisphere  the  irrital 
proceeds,  whether  starting  from  a  motor  centre  or  from  the  n 
posteriorly-situated  sensory  areas.  Epileptic  convulsions  en 
produced  with  quite  as  great  readiness  by  application  of  the  irrikU 
to  the  sensory  areas  as  to  the  motor  areas  themselves.  In  some  a 
it  would  seem  as  if  convulsions  of  a  more  general  nature  can  be 
excited,  and  it  would  appear  as  if,  in  such  cases,  the  iosa 
consciousness  occurs  more  early  in  the  train  of  symptoms.  A 
there  is  strong  ground  for  the  assumption  that,  by  affisctions 
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the  sensory  centres  alone,  those  forms  of  epilepsy  are  to  be 
iccoimted  for  which  are  ushered  in  by  sensorial  illusions,  followed 
by  loss  of  consciousness,  without  motor  phenomena.  These  forms 
may,  however,  pass  into  motor  epilepsy,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
irritation  is  transferred  from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  centres,  just 
as  there  is  a  transference  of  nerve-energy  from  a  receptive  to  a 
motor  centre  in  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  consciousness  becomes  lost  when  the  motor  centres  alone 

•re  implicated  Consciousness  largely  depends  on  the 

continuous  receptivity  of  the  sensory  regions  to  impressions  of  an 
ento-  or  ep!-peripherical  nature,  and  a  sudden  perversion  of  the 
sensory  regions  may  interrupt  the  seriality,  and  lead  to  loss  of 
consciousness,  just  as  a  temporary  hemiplegia  may  result  from 
wcessive  action  of  the  motor  centres." 

Dr.  Carpenter  accepts  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Ferrier  with- 
out questioning  the  propriety  of  his  method,  or  the  accuracy  of 
Ks  observations.  Referring  to  a  series  of  unpublished  experiments 
upon  monkeys,  he  says  that  they  correspond  with  those  already 
before  the  public  "  in  this  important  particular — that  those  centres 
rf  movement  which  may  be  regarded  as  giving  expression  to 
nental  states  that  Man  shares  with  animals  beneath  him,  are  all 
keited  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  and  the  anterior 
fortion  of  the  middle  lobes — the  part  of  Man's  cerebrum  which 
corresponds  with  the  entire  cerebrum  of  the  lower  mammalia.'' 
hi  the  cat  and  dog  stimulation  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
■iddle  lobes  produces  no  movement,  and  in  the  monkey,  in  addition 
to  this,  •*  the  whole  of  the  posterior  lobe  is  similarly  irresponsive,  as 
a  al«o  that  front  portion  of  the  anterior  lobes,  which  in  all  the 
Mgher  mammalia,  as  in  Man,  has  that  forward,  as  well  as  lateral, 
'evdopment  which  markedly  distinguishes  it  from  the  corres- 
poBdbg  part  of  the  cerebrum  of  the  rabbit.  Extirpation  of  the 
Mero-frontal  portion  of  the  anterior  lobes,  from  which  the  animal 
■Mis  completely  to  recover  corporeally,  induces  a  state  of  mental 
Mdency  closely  resembling  dementia — the  power  of  learning  by 
c^ierience,  in  particular,  being  abolished.  Extirpation  of  the 
fWerior  lobes  causes  no  loss  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion,  but 
iitpparent  abolition  of  the  instincts  of  self-preservation." 

Dr.  Ferrier's  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ae  cerebellum  contains  the  ganglionic  centre  of  the  motor  nerves 
eye^  which  Dr.  Carpenter  regards  as  extremely  interesting, 
t|  establishing  that  phyriologieal  connexion  between  v\b\oti 
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co-ordination  of  movements  In  locomotion,  to  which  the  i 
logical  phenomena  of  nystagmus — where  the  rolling  motion 
eye-balls  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  equilibrating  ] 
and  of  locomotor  ataxy  where  equilibrium  can  only  be  main 
with  the  eyes  open — ^would  seem  to  point. 

The  conclusions  which  these  experiments  justify  are 
summed  up : — Fir  sty  the  cerebrum  has  a  reflex  action  of  it 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  production  of  co-ordinated  move 
such  as  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  animal  would  be  the  c 
sions  of  ideas  and  emotions  called  forth  by  sensations."  Sei 

these  movements  are  called  forth,  not  by  the  mental  states 
selves,  but  by  the  cerebral  changes,  which  are  their  p> 
antecedents'^  Thirdly j  "  we  seem  able  to  draw  from  these < 
mental  results  a  more  definite  rationale  than  we  prei 
possessed,  as  to  the  automatic  performance  in  man  of  move 
which  originally  proceeded  from  intentional  direction."  Ii 
the  phenomena  of  unconscious  cerebration  would  appear  to  I 
to  unconscious  excitation  of  those  cerebral  centres,  which  a 
repositories  of  co-ordinations  that  are  the  result  of  habit.  Fo 

those  results  entirely  harmonise  with  the  view,  that  the  cer 
does  not  act  immediately  on  the  motor  nerves,  but  that  it 
downwards  on  the  motor  centres  contained  within  the  axial 
from  which,  and  not  from  the  cerebral  convolutions,  the 
nerves  take  their  departure."  Fifthly,  "  these  experiments 
great  light  on  the  *  crossed '  action  of  the  several  ganglionic  c 
contained  within  the  skull."  The  motor  action  of  the  c 
striata  is  strictly  limited  to  one  side,  while  that  of  the  c 
quadrigemina  is  not.  Sixthly,  the  question  is  opened  up,  as  1 
far  there  is  any  such  localisation  of  strictly  mento/  states,  u 
is  of  the  centres  of  the  expression  of  those  states  in  movei 
What  Dr.  Carpenter  can  mean  by  the  localisation  of  a 
mental  state  "  is  not  very  clear. 

Dr.  Merson  has  a  paper  on  "The  Urinology  of  G 
Paralysis,"  at  the  end  of  which  he  thus  sums  up  the  results 
observations: — 

"  1.  The  quantity  of  urea  varies  above  and  below  the  aver 
health,  being  in  the  majority  of  cases  considerably  increased.  Pr 
also  the  uric  acid  is  increased. 

"2.  The  qtfantities  of  chlorides  and  phosphoric  acid  are  o 
diminished ;  that  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  about  normaL 
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"3.  The  specific  gravity  varies  within  wider  limits  than  in  health,  but 
the  mean  does  not  differ  materially. 

"^4.  The  absolute  quantity  of  urine  passed  is  slightly  b6low  the 
iTerage  of  the  healthy  cases  examined,  but,  estimated  according  to 
weight  of  body,  the  amount  excreted  by  seventeen  general  paralytics  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  excreted  by  six  healthy  men. 

'*5.  Under  the  influence  of  Calabar  bean  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  all  the  solid  constituents,  especially  the 
nrea. 

^*The  results  obtained  in  the  three  cases  treated  with  alcohol  are  in 
ftvour  of  the  view  that  both  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  amount 
of  solid  constituents  are  diminished  under  the  influence  of  that 
sohetance." 

Dr.  Milner  Fothergill  contributes  a  brilliant  article  on  Cere- 
IwJ  Ansemia,"  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  various  causes 
which  give  rise  to  this  affection,  he  proceeds  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  blood-supply  of  the  various  regions  of  the  brain. 
He  eays  very  truly,  that  **  the  relations  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain 
to  their  regional  distribution  are  now  invested  with  an  interest 
they  had  not  hitherto  possessed."  The  corpus  striatum  is  sup- 
plied by  the  internal  carotid,  through  the  middle  cerebral  artery ; 
tbe  anterior  portion  of  the  brain  and  the  eye,  the  middle  portions 

the  brain,  with  the  pia  mater  over  them,  are  also  supplied  by 
l)nnches  of  the  internal  carotid.  The  cerebellum  is  supplied  by  the 
vertebral  arteries,  partly  before,  partly  after  their  union ;  the  pons 
ttd  medulla  by  the  basilar  artery.  The  posterior  portions  of  the 
IfcMn  derive  their  supply  from  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  after 
thej  have  taken  up  the  communicating  branches.  **To  put  it 
httuily,  the  carotid  supplies  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  the 
ttrebrum,  the  vertebral  the  posterior  portion,  while  the  parts  at  the 
W  and  interior  of  the  brain  are  fed  by  branches  from  the  circle  of 
I^Uis  and  the  basilar  artery,  and  are  so  secured,  as  far  as  may  be, 
^pinst  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  their  supply  of  arterial  blood." 
Anther,  "  the  blood-vessels  of  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of 
|he  brain  are  derived  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  which  is 
^  close  communication  with  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic.'* With  these  facts  as  a  clue,  Dr.  Fothergill  proceeds  to 
*Wir  how  loc€U  cerebral  anaemia  may  be  induced  by  various  causes, 
^  give  rise  to  various  mental  conditions.  He  repudiates  the 
^Qtioa  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  conditions  of 
^tihttioD  aad  depreetdon  are  "  simply  and  solely  dependent  u^a 
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the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  the  cerebral  cells/'  The 
cerebral  cells,  no  doubt,  possess  the  power  of  regulating  thai 
blood-supply  according  to  their  functional  activity ;  but,  on  the  othei 
hand,  blood-supply  affects  functional  activity,  and  Bucknill  an( 
Tuke  incline  to  the  opinion  that  "  the  pathological  condition  of  thi 
cerebral  cells  is  subsequent  to,  if  not  dependent  upon,  the  patho 
logical  condition  of  the  cerebral  capillaries/'  Now,  Cyon  m 
Aladoff  have  shown  that  the  vaso-niotor  nerves  of  the  liver  nu 
down  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  thence  through  the  splanchnics  t< 
the  coeliac  ganglion,  and  along  the  hepatic  vessels.  Here,  then,wi 
have  a  direct  nervous  communication  between  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum,  supplied  by  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  the  liver 
and  Dr.  Fothergill  suggests  that  by  this  communication,  in  al 
probability,  we  have  the  emotional  portion  of  the  brain  affected  b] 
conditions  in  the  abdominal  viscera.'^  This  hypothesis  is,  at  leist 
plausible,  and  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  physiologists  um 
pathologists. 

The  depression  produced  by  abdominal  disease  would  appear  t( 
be  due  to  anaemia  of  the  emotional  centres,  there  being  genenll; 
no  intellectual  or  motor  disturbance.  Where  the  intellect  i 
affected,  as  in  acute  dementia,  there  are  motorial  anomaliei 

Here,  again,  will  anatomy,  supplemented  by  physiological  invesd 
gation,  come  to  the  rescue,  and  throw  a  ray  of  light  over  tb 
darkness  and  obscurity  which  have  hitherto  surrounded  this  subject 
The  blood-supply  of  the  corpora  striata  and  of  the  motor  centres  c 
the  convolutions,  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  are  alike  draw 
from  the  distribution  of  the  internal  carotid.  A  condition,  tkei 
involving  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  lobes  will  include  tli 
motor  centres.  When,  then,  we  have  the  intellectual  oentn 
involved,  we  find  motorial  disturbances;  when  the  emotion 
centres  are  affected,  there  is  no  loss  of  motorial  power.  Possib! 
the  motor  and  ideational  centres  may  lie  over  one  circulatory  are 
while  depression  and  perverted  systemic  sensations  may  ooca{ 
another  vascular  distribution  of  their  own.  At  least,  such  as80<a 
tion  is  found  in  the  combination  of  motor  and  intellectual  distur 
ance  in  the  general  paralytic,  where  the  anterior  and  middle  lob 
are  chiefly  implicated ;  while  emotional  disturbance,  associated  wii 
abnormal  systemic  sensations,  are  commonly  found  together  in  tl 
melancholic,  where,  according  to  Van  der  Kolk  at  least,  the  morb 
changes  are  found  in  the  posterior  lobes.  The  very  divisions 
melancholia  seem  to  bear  out  such  a  hypothesis.    Thus  we  & 
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hjpochondriacal  mania  where  we  have  the  depressing  thoughts 
centred  upon  some  organ  or  area;  delusional  mania,  associated 
with  lost,  perverted,  or  exalted  systemic  sensations;  religious 
minia,  so  certainly  related  with  the  reproductive  organs ;  while  in 
atonic  mania  mind  and  motor  power  are  alike  nearly  annihilated, 
the  consciousness  of  time  and  place  is  lost,  even  the  sensations 
connected  with  bodily  necessities  are  blotted  out  in  oblivion,  and 
there  is  a  psychical  void,  combined  with  muscular  paresis." 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  anaemia  are  numerous.  Dilatation  of 
the  pupil  is  one  of  the  commonest  accompaniments  of  cerebral 
Maemia."  Pallor  of  (he  face  is  very  frequent — pallor  of  the  eye  a 
still  more  valuable  indication,  especially  where  the  ophthalmoscope 
reveals  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  disc  and  retina.  This  is 
distinguishable  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  by  '*  the  uniform 
greyish-white  appearance  of  the  disc,  and  the  fact  that  one  disc  is 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  the  other."  Tlie  expression  of  the 
face  is  peculiar.  **  There  is  a  mingled  look  of  sadness  and  general 
anpairment  of  expression."  There  may  be  corrugation  of  the 
Iwows  and  depression  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  general 
^  of  the  circulation  is  most  important.  There  is  an  adynamic 
condition  of  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  are  diminished  in  volume, 
^  ptdse  being  feeble  and  compressible.  The  surface  is  reduced  in 
toperature,  the  hands  and  feet  being  coldy  and  often  blue  from 
^ous  congestion.  The  skin  is  often  dry,  withered,  and  wrinkled. 
There  is  drowsiness  hy  day  and  sleeplessness  at  night.  The  position 
of  the  head,  it  being  erect  during  the  day  and  recumbent  at  night, 
>iay  have  something  to  do  with  this.  Headache  is  a  very  frequent 
miptoni,  being  of  a  dull,  persistent,  unvarying  kind,  and  usually 
vvtieal;  frontal  headache  being  rather  associated  with  passing 
Mditions  of  exhaustion  from  sustained  intellectual  labour. 
I^omtttn^,  in  the  graver  cases,  may  be  produced  by  the  patient 
Mridenly  sitting  up.  This  may  be  due  to  sudden  aniemia  of  the 
>M  of  the  vagus  causing  the  stomach  to  contract,  as  there  is  no 
Mm  nor  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Palpitation  of  the 
may  similarly  be  caused  by  the  vagus  ceasing  to  act. 
%Uiij|r  respiration  is  frequent.  Constipation^  so  common  in  cere- 
^  iflfectioDS,  may  be  either  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  cerebral 
^11110.  The  general  muscular  condition  is  one  of  relaxation  and 
'Bfiired  power,  the  patient  being  listless,  unenergetic,  and  easily 
^ihiisted."  In  the  earlier  stages  there  may,  however,  be  a 
QBididoii  of  restlessness  and  irritability.   There  may  be  various 
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lesions  of  sensation^  local  or  general  anaesthesia,  dulness  of  U 
special  senses,  and  even  halluQinations.  The  psychical  symptoi 
are  loss  of  mental  power,  melancholic  depression,  and,  in  the  mo 
pronounced  cases,  dementia.  In  the  early  stages  there  may  be  gre 
irritability,  and  in  some  instances  this  is  the  chief  symptom.  The 
is  frequently  a  feeling  of  being  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  eitl 
by  some  supernatural  or  natural  power;  or  there  may  be  boi 
delusion  with  respect  to  attempts  at  poisoning,  &o.  In  many  m 
the  ansemic  condition  of  the  brain  produces  that  craving  i 
stimulants  known  as  dipsomania. 

The  prognosis  is  favourable  in  simple  cases,  which  do  not  depei 
upon  grave  physical  disease.  Those  cases  which  have  their  startin 
point  in  some  mental  shock  are  more  favourable  than  those  in 
physical  disease  is  the  primary  factor;  while  those  which  a 
complicated  with  dipsomania  are  among  the  most  unfavourable. 

Dr.  Benham,  in  a  paper  **  On  the  Therapeutic  Value  of  Cold  1 
the  Head,"  narrates  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments,  made  for  tl 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  produced  by  the  application  < 
refrigerants  to  the  head.  The  results  of  these  have  led  him  1 
the  conclusion  that  no  sedative  or  refrigerant  effect  is  directl 
produced  on  the  tissues  within  the  cranium  by  such  application 
It  is,  however,  "  extremely  probable"  that  some  temporary  effiw 
may  be  produced  by  reflex  action.  Great  caution  is  necessary  i 
the  use  of  ice-bags,  &c.,  since  a  bloodless  state  of  the  scalp  may  I 
accompanied  by  an  engorged  state  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  and  it 
even  possible  that  the  blood  which  would  naturally  go  to  the  seal 
may  be  diverted  into  the  cerebral  vessels. 

The  sedative  effect  of  cold  applications  .to  the  forehead,  or  seal] 
in  cases  of  severe  head-ache,  Dr.  Benham  acknowledges,  but  cann* 
explain. 

The  same  writer  has  a  paper  on  "  The  Actions  of  Nicotine," 
which  he  relates  some  experiments,  which  tend  to  prove  th 
nicotine  is  a  stimulant  to  the  heart,  both  directly  and  by  paralyaii 
the  vagus.  This  paralysis  of  the  vagus  causes  death  by  asphyj 
when  the  dose  administered  is  fatal. 

Dr.  Lawder  Brunton*s  article  on  Inhibition,  Peripheral  ai 
Central,"  gives  an  interesting  rimmi  of  the  current  opinions  on  tl 
subject.  He  thinks  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
belief  that  there  are  inhibitory  centres  in  the  brain  itself.  Simonof 
statement,  that  the  most  decided  inhibition  is  obtained  by  stiin 
latmg  the  frontal  lobes,  tallies  with  Ferrier's  obaervatioD,  that  the 
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lobes  have  no  motor  action ;  but  Dr.  Brunton  has,  as  yet,  not  been 
able  to  obtain  evidence  of  this  inhibitory  action  by  direct  experi- 
ment 

Dr.  Herbert  Major  continues  his  conscientious  investigations 
with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  brain.  The  conclusions  -which 
he  gives  us  in  his  present  contribution,  which  deals  with  senile 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  are,  briefly,  these : — The  cells  are  morbidly 
affected  in  various  manners  and  degrees — in  the  large  ones  the 
process  being  one  of  granular  degeneration ;  in  the  small,  of  simple 
atrophy.  The  nuclei  invariably  partake  of  the  degeneration,  and 
the  branches  of  the  large  cells  are  usually  atrophied  and  destroyed 
at  an  early  period.  The  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  are  dilated, 
the  vascular  canals  being  also  dilated,  and  in  a  state  of  induration. 
The  nerve-fibres  are  abnormally  coarse  and  tortuous,  and  sometimes 
broken  down.  The  neuroglia  is  atrophied  and  degenerated,  its 
corpuscles  being  increased  in  number,  shrivelled,  and  atrophied. 

Dr.  Robert  Lawson  attacks  the  subject  of  *'  The  Hourly  Dis- 
Wbution  of  Mortality,"  which,  it  appears,  has  its  definite  laws, 
ittertamable  by  means  of  statistics.  The  mortality  of  disease  in 
general  attains  its  maximum  between  4  a.m.  and  noon,  while  acute 
iliceases  have  a  second  post-meridian  maximum.  Chronic  cases  are 
■Dost  fatal  between  4  and  9  a.m.,  the  maximum  being  attained 
lietween  8  and  10  a.m.  The  general  conclusions  at  which  Dr. 
Uwgon  has  arrived  are : — 

^1.  That  there  are  some  hours  which  are  associated  with  a  great 
iabOitj  to  death.  2.  That  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases  the  maximum 
of  death  are  widely  different.  3.  That  in  chronic  diseases  a  very 
■rgc  proportion  of  deaths  occur  at  a  period  which  may  be  said  to  range 
hrongh  one  hour  before  and  one  hour  after  9  o'clock  a.m.  4.  That 
tCQte  diseases  are  characterised  by  two  periods  of  marked  mortality — the 
lit  in  the  dead  of  night,'  the  second  in  the  afternoon." 

Acute  Dementia"  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Dr. 
^riehtoD  Browne.  It  is,  he  tells  us,  the  least  hereditary  of  all 
<^  of  insanity,  being  a  non-neurotic  disease,  and  rarely  due  to 
1^  causes — the  one  moral  cause  which  is  effectual  in  inducing 
b  disorder  b  monotony  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  mental 
i^ttili^m.**   Women  and  children  are  its  most  frequent  victims, 

*  lUi  ftetenMai  it  in  direct  oontradioiion  of  that  of  Dr.  FiDlayson  (the  principal 
«ited),  who  itatet,  aa  quoted  bj  Dr.  Lawwn,  that  there  ia  "a  predpitafee 
Wwawh  •  mkumm  raachad  at  midnight"  in  acuta  diaoaaei. 
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young  prisoners  being  specially  liable  to  it,  from  the  monotony  ol 
their  occupations.  "  The  treadmill,  if  used  perseveringly,  worid 
indeed,  seem  to  be  an  infallible  method  of  producing  this  affection.' 
The  diagnosis  from  atonic  melancholia  is  sometimes  difficult,  bo 
melancholia  is  much  more  frequently  induced  by  moral  causes,  i 
marked  by  the  expression  of  suffering  in  the  fkce,  and  is  seldoc 
accompanied  by  anaesthesia.  In  acute  dementia  there  is  little  cm 
facial  expression,  there  is  anassthesia,  there  is  frequently  quia 
cataleptic  rigidity,  the  habits  of  the  patient  are  dirty,  salivation  i 
common,  and  there  is  often  obstinate  vomiting.  Imperfect  nufr 
tion  of  the  brain,  from  ansemia,  &c.,  would  seem  to  be  the  cause  ( 
the  disease,  and  Dr.  Browne,  referring  to  the  cold  and  livid  surfcc 
which  marks  the  patient,  asks: — "Now,  may  it  not  be,  to  use 
crude  comi>arison,  that  acute  dementia  is  dependent  upon  cerebn 
chilblains?  May  it  not  be  that  a  condition  of  atony  of  the  intn 
cranial  vessels  is  the  true  explanation  of  all  its  symptoms  ?  "  Tb 
great  benefit  resulting  from  electrisation  of  the  brain  is  confinnator 
of  this  theory.  This,  with  good  nourishment  and  tonics,  of  whici 
quinine  is  the  best,  is  the  treatment  upon  which  Dr.  Browix 
chiefly  relies. 

The  April  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  Mental  Science  "  contain 
little  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  with  the  exception  of  Di 
Clouston's  Morisonian  lecture,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  tb 
Report  on  Mental  Diseases,  published  in  the  Irish  Hospital  Gas^ 
for  May  15th,  1875. 

Dr.  Nicholson  continues  his  observations  on  "  The  Morbi 
Psychology  of  Criminals,"  and  now  treats  of  States  of  Deprestw 
including  Hypochondriasis,  Home-sickness,  and  Self-innocence  J 
to  Crime."  Melancholic  conditions  are  much  more  frequent,  s 
might  be  expected,  in  prisoners  not  yet  hardened  by  frequei 
confinement,  the  earlier  months  of  imprisonment  being  most  liabl 
to  produce  them.  **  The  presence  of  an  ultra-religious  vein  < 
thought  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  patient  has  a  *  missioD 
or  a  *  power  *  has  been  given  to  him  from  on  high.  He  feels  himee 
to  be  pervaded  by  some  abstract  essence  of  good,  and  that  hispute 
throb  with  a  mysterious  potentiality  which  is  denied  to  other  mei 
They  have  a  remarkable  readiness  in  explaining  or  adaptin 
passages  of  Scripture,  according  to  their  fancy  at  the  moment 
Delusions  as  to  torture  and  poisoning  are  also  frequent.  Attempt 
at  suicide  are  usually  of  a  frivolous  nature,  to  excite  sympathy. 
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Dr.  Shearer  gives  some  information  with  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  insanity  in  China,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that — Diseases  of 
the  general  nervous  system  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  amongst 
the  Chinese,  but  cases  of  alienation  of  mind  are  comparatively 
few."  This  he  ascribes  to  the  placid,  contented  habits  of  the 
people,  their  temperance,  and  methodical  manner  of  life. 

Ad  article  by  Professor  Friedrich  Jolly,  of  Strasburg,  "  On  the 
Family  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Scotland  "  is  here  translated.  The 
writer  regards  the  Scotch  system  as  being  fundamentally  right, 
and  contrasts  it  with  that  prevailing  in  Gheel,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  The  danger  of  psychical  infection  of  the  sane  by  an 
insane  colony  he  regards  as  somewhat  chimerical;  a  much  more 
important  objection  being  the  danger  of  sexual  intercourse  between 
the  sane  and  insane.  The  pregnancy  of  insane  women  has, 
however,  been  much  reduced  in  Scotland  since  the  introduction  of 
the  &mily  system — its  occurrence  among  the  pauper  class,  who  are 
under  the  most  strict  supervision,  being  extremely  rare. 

Dr.  George  Thompson  continues  his  remarks  *'  On  the  Physio- 
logy of  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane  and  of  Epilepsy."  He 
believes  in  a  local  erectility  of  the  brain,  which,  as  well  as  we  can 
gftther  from  his  by  no  means  clear  exposition  of  his  views,  is  inter- 
fered with  by  the  sclerosed  neuroglia,"  which  he  states  to  be 
characteristic  of  an  epileptic  brain.  When  the  blood  flows  into  a 
portion  of  the  brain  rendered  rigid  by  this  sclerosis,  the  nerve-cells 
tfe  subjected  to  an  unusual  degree  of  pressure,  and  an  epileptic 
Kiziire  results.  He  attacks  Doctors  Hughlings  Jackson  and 
Perrier  for  their  theory  of  a  "  discharging  lesion  "  in  epilepsy ;  but 
tppvently  imderstands  the  word  "discharging''  to  imply  a  dis- 
charge "  of  some  substance  like  pus !  "  Show  me  an  *  open  sore,^ 
or  a  *  catarrh,'  '*  he  says,  and  I  will  admit  that  here  we  have  a 
*  discharging  lesion;'  but  I  aver  that  the  term  is  not  well  applied 
to  a  disturbed  function,  such  as  that  known  as  epilepsy." 


W<  Pathological  Significance  of  Nematode  Hcematozoa,    By  T.  R. 
Lewis,  M.B.   Calcutta.   1874.  Pp.54. 

^BI8  paper  is  a  reprint  of  an  appendix  to  the  Tenth  Annual 
^Mrt  o£  the  Sanitary  Conmiissioner  with  the  Government  of 
ladit.- 

Ik  a  pcevious  paper  the  author  announced  the  discovery  in  the 
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blood  and  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  chyluria  of  miniite 
immature  nematode  worms,  which  were  named  Filari^  sangmms 
hominis.  In  post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  so  affected, 
although  the  immature  worms  were  found  very  extensively  througk- 
out  the  body,  nowhere  could  the  mature  parasite  be  discovered. 

In  the  present  communication,  which  is  a  continuation  of  his 
former  observations,  Mr.  Lewis  describes  a  nematode  haematozoon 
wliich  he  finds  to  exist  in  a  large  proportion  (more  than  a  third)  d 
the  pariah  dogs  of  Calcutta. 

It  was  first  discovered  in  the  fluid  squeezed  from  the  mesenteric 
glands ;  it  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  resemble  very  closely  the 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  but  more  careful  observation  showed 
such  differences,  that  the  author  and  Dr.  Cunningham  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  to  be  distinct  parasites. 

The  pathological  appearances  which  accompany  the  presence  of 
the  embryonic  worms  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  are  as  follows:— 

1.  Fibrous-looking  tumours,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  filbert  or  walnut,  along  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  oosophagn^ 
both  tubes  being  affected,  or  only  one," 

These  tumours  are  found  to  contain  from  one  to  six  mature 
worms,  varying  from  one  inch  to  three  and  a-half  inches  in  length. 
These  are  male  and  female,  and  correspond  most  closely  to 
filaria  sanguiuolenta. — (Rudolphi). 

2.  Minute  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  aortii 
from  the  size  of  duck-shot  to  that  of  split  peas.  They  can  be  felt  ai 
tubercles,  and  usually  project  somewhat  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
vessel,  a  depression  or  slight  extravasation  of  blood,  porresponding  to  the 
nodule,  being  visible  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta,  and  freqoentlf 
a  slight  abrasion  of  the  lining  membrane." 

In  these  nodules  the  worms  are  found  in  various  stages  of 
growth,  from  the  sexually-immature  embryo  to  the  perfectly 
developed  males  and  females.  The  walls  of  the  aorta  are  soft  and 
fragile ;  and  the  inner  coat  roughened  at  the  seat  of  the  nodules 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  which  enclose  the  immature  worms. 
The  appearances  are  confined  to  the  thoracic  aorta. 

3.  "A  pitted  or  sacculated  appearance  of  various  portions  of  the 
interior  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  with  thinning  of  its  walls  at  some  parts; 
the  lining  roughened  at  the  spots  affected ;  the  roughening,  however,  is 
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not  of  an  atheromatous  character,  but  due  to  the  membrane  being  thrown 
into  delicate  rug«,  as  if  from  contraction  of  the  middle  and  outer  coat." 

These  changes  seem  to  mark  the  places  where  the  parasites 
formerly  existed,  but  which  they  have  now  left,  either  by  emigra- 
tion into  neighbouring  nodules  or  by  death  and  absorption. 

4.  Enlargement  and  softening  of  some  glandular  body  adjoining  the 
Tessek  at  the  base  of  the  heart.** 

^his  was  observed  on  only  one  occasion ;  the  enlarged  gland  was 
d^nerated  into  a  pultaceous  mass  of  oil  molecules  and  cholesterine, 
tnd  contained  five  mature  worms.  These  pathological  appearances 
may  ail  be  found  in  the  same  animal.  They  are  illustrated  by 
drawings,  as  is  the  anatomy  of  the  parasite,  for  the  description  of 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  iJie  original  paper. 

Although  the  intestine  of  animals  whose  oesophagus  is  occupied 
by  tumours,  contains  numbers  of  ova,  yet  free  embryos  have  never 
been  found  here,  from  which  it  appears  that,  the  ova  require  a 
longer  time  than  is  necessary  for  their  passage  through  the 
intestine  before  the  embryo  escapes.  All  attempts  to  hatch  the 
on,  either  in  moist  earth  or  in  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  failed. 
Hence  the  relation  of  the  embryos  in  the  blood  to  those  contained 
^  the  ova  is,  in  some  degree,  uncertain,  although  from  the  absence  in 
b«matozoa-infested  dogs  of  any  other  mature  worm  than  those 
deacribed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  identical.  The 
^bryos  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  development  in  the  blood,  so 
Ais  is,  probably,  not  their  normal  habitat.  They  probably  reach 
4e  body  of  some  other  animal,  where  they  undergo  their  early 
■Uges  of  development,  are  then  swallowed  by  the  dog,  and 
perforating  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus  come  to  maturity  either  in 
It  or  in  the  walls  of  the  aorta. 

In  man  luematozoa  exist  not  only  in  cases  of  chyluria,  but  also  in  the 
doaely-allied  and  often  coincident  diseases  of  the  elephantoid  class. 

the  one  case  (chyluria)  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the  body,  blood 
^  lymph,  become  extravasated  on  the  free  surface  of  the  urinary 
in  the  other  (elephantiasis)  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

As  we  have  said,  the  mature  worm  has  never  been  discovered ; 
}^  from  the  analogy  of  the  dog,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  swallowed 
^  a  pardally-developed  condition,  perforates  the  intestine  lower 
^Qtn  than  in  the  case  of  the  canine  pitrasite,  and  becomes  mature 
^dtt  walls  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  some  of  its  branches. 
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must,  however,  refer  to  the  text  for  further  speculations  on  thk 
subject,  as  well  as  on  the  production  of  chyluria  and  elephantoid 
inflammation  by  the  haematozoa,  and  for  the  records  of  some 
interesting  cases. 


77ie  Pathological  Anatomy  of  tlie  Nervous  Centres.  By  Edwasd 
Long  Fox,  M.D.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  8vo.,pp.401. 
With  19  coloured  Plates. 

No  work  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  centres  Bu 
hitherto  existed  in  the  English  language.  The  large  amount  of 
knowledge  which  exists  on  this  subject  is  mostly  of  recent  acquifi- 
tion,  and  is  only  to  be  come  at  by  a  laborious  search  through  the 
periodical  literature  of  many  languages.  In  the  volume  before  us 
the  author  aims  at  bringing  into  a, convenient  and  readable  fonn 
this  mass  of  scattered  information,  and  at  supplementing  it  by  btf 
own  pathological  experiences,  which  have  been  acquired  during 
many  years  of  hospital  work. 

The  book  is  based  on  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  in  the 
Bristol  Medical  School  and  in  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary.  The 
colloquial  style  of  the  lecturer  is  in  many  places  preserved,  but  the 
division  of  the  subject  into  lectures  is  not  maintained. 

The  following  is  the  division  adopted  by  the  author: — 

"  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  subject  into  two  parts,  and,  first,  to 
describe  the  pathologic€d  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  ao^ 
secondly,  the  mode  in  which  these  pathological  results  are  grouped  in 
certain  conditions  which  symptomatically  have  been  given  special  naines, 
as  mania,  melancholia,  &c.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  divide  the  first  part  of  the  subject  into — (1.)  Congenital 
Abnormalities  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  Centres ;  (2.)  Abnormalities  of  the 
Vascular  System;  (3.)  Inflammations;  (4.)  Degenerations;  (5.)  Tumours; 
while  the  second  part  will  include — ^The  Pathological  Anatomy  of 
Mania,  Melancholia,  Dementia,  Idiocy  and  Cretinism,  Greneral  Paralj^ 
of  the  Insane,  Delirium  Tremens,  Paralysis  agitans,  Epilepsy,  Chorea, 
Hydrophobia,  Tetanus,  Locomotor  Ataxy  and  Progressive  Muscular 
Atrophy,  and  Various  Local  Paralyses." 

This  is  a  pretty  wide  range  of  subjects,  but  on  each  of  them  the 
author  gives  a  good  deal  of  information,  although  in  many  cases  H 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  a  rather  sketchy  and  undigested  kind,  and 
some  of  the  theories  broached  are  much  in  want  of  support,  as,  fo^ 
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nstance,  that  which  attributes  the  symptoms  and  pathological 
changes  met  with  in  delirium  tremens  to  the  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 

Each  chapter  concludes  with  a  bibliography,  which,  we  suppose, 
makes  no  pretension  to  completeness,  but  merely  indicates  the 
sources  from  which  the  author  has  derived  his  information.  In 
these  bibliographical  lists  and  throughout  the  work  we  have  been 
struck  by  the  absence  of  reference  to  German  writers.  We  are 
very  far  from  wishing  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  this  country  in  the  field  of  pathological  anatomy,  but 
we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  of  late  years  Germans  have  done 
fiff  more  than  we,  and  that  the  kind  of  work  they  have  pro- 
duced is  better  than  that  done  either  here  or  in  France.  We  were, 
therefore,  surprised  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
Gttman  books  translated  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  and  some 
irferences  to  the  Medical  Record  and  Sydenham  Society's  Year  Book, 
Bctrcely  any  German  authors  are  quoted.  Notwithstanding,  we 
think  Dr.  Fox  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his  book,  which  is  sure  to 
prove  most  useful  to  those  whose  time  and  opportunities  do  not 
•Uow  them  to  refer  to  original  sources  for  their  information. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  a  word  of  praise  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  book  is  brought  out ;  the  type  and  paper  and  binding  are 
fcp  above  the  average,  and  the  plates  are  very  beautifully  executed, 
slthough  many  of  the  figures  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  chosen  as 
illastrating  what  they  are  intended  to  show. 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEARLY  REPORTS. 


REPORT  ON 
MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS' 

By  Walter  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  Dublin;  Fellow  and  Censor. 
K.&  Q.C.P.I. ;  Examiner  in  Materia  Medica,  Q.U.I. ;  Assistant- 
Physician  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 

Art.  1.  Aconitia. 
„    5.  Anaesthetics. 
„    2.  Apomorphia. 

3.  Arnica. 
„    4.  Camphor,  homoeopathic  solution  of. 
„    6.  Camphor,  monobromide  of. 
„    7.  Ipecacuanha. 

1.  Aconitia. — Dr.  John  Harley,  who  has  already  accomp&W 
much  good  work  in  pharmacology,  has  just  published  {St  Thomaii 
Hospital  Reports,  New  Series,  Vol.  V.)  some  careful  observadons 
made  at  intervals  during  the  last  seven  years,  which  deserve  atten- 
tive consideration. 

The  objects  he  had  in  view  were — first,  to  elucidate  the  preci* 
action  of  aconite ;  and  secondly,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it 
exercises  any  control  over  the  febrile  state.  The  pure  crystallised 
aconitia  of  Mr.  Morson,  or  of  Messrs  T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  employed  in  every  case. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  Report  little  more  than  the  conclusions 
of  the  author  can  be  reproduced,  but  a  perusal  of  the  admirably 
described  details  of  the  experiments  will  fully  repay  the  reader. 

I.  Physiological  Action  of  Aconite. — Four  observations  were 

*  The  author  of  this  Report,  desirous  that  no  contribution  to  the  sabjects  of  MsteHi 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  should  remain  unnoticed,  will  be  glad  to  receire  snj  pnbb* 
cations  which  treat  of  them.  If  sent  to  the  correspondents  of  the  Journal,  they  will  bi 
forwarded. 
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out  on  the  horse;  three,  at  long  intervals,  on  a  weakly 
lolt  of  the  pure  racehorse  breed,  and  the  fourth  on  a  sturdy 
tire  horse,  about  fourteen  hands  high,  -j^^  gr.  of  aconitia, 
d  in  rectified  spirit,  and  injected  under  the  skin  of  the 
r,  induced  slight,  but  unmistakable,  symptoms;  s^^ygr. 
narked  symptoms,  attended  with  general  muscular  weakness ; 
roved  very  nearly  fatal  within  eight  hours,  provoking  symp- 
'sely  akin  to  those  which  characterise  hydrophobia.  Finally, 
aconitia,  dissolved  in  3i*  of  rectified  spirit,  caused  death  in 
rs  and  forty  minutes. 

young  sheep-dog,  weighing  21  lbs.,  ^^^jgr.  of  aconitia,  in 
lilute  alcohol,  proved  fatal  in  little  more  than  half  an  houn 
porous  kitten,  fourteen  weeks  old,  weighing  nearly  3  lbs., 
arly  succumbed  to  the  gr.  of  the  alkaloid  injected  in 
water  beneath  the  skin.  A  young  cat,  weighing  nearly 
iccumbed  seven  and  a  quarter  hours  after  the  subcutaneous 
I  of  j^xtS^'  another  half-grown  cat,  weighing  3  lbs., 
curred  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the*^subcutaneou8 
{  of  gr. ;  and  a  female  cat,  two  years  old,  was  killed  in 
ninutes  by  \  gr. 

al  experiments  were  instituted  on  the  human  subject ;  on  a 
thargic  man,  aged  fifty-four,  and  on  boys.  In  the  man, 
taken  by  the  mouth  at  intervals  of  three  days,  always 
slight  tingling  in  the  mouth  and  face ;  and  doses  ranging 
to  3^  gr.  always  produced  in  adult  males  decided  aconitism — 
numbness  and  tingling,  nausea,  giddiness,  somnolency,  and 
r  weakness.  This  latter  is  always  a  prominent  effect,  and 
;ly  resembles  the  condition  induced  by  hemlock.  ^ gr. 
^peatedly,  at  intervals  of  three  days,  to  a  well-developed 
^d  twelve,  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  constantly  gave  rise  to 
ced  symptoms  of  aconitism. 

omposition  of  the  hypodermic  solution  of  aconitia  employed 
rasas  follows: — 

tia     .       .1  grain. 

3  acid .  1  minim. 

ied  spirit       2  fluid  drachms. 

r       .  Sufficient  to  make  the  mixture  measure 

2,000  grain-measures, 
ve.  5^  minims  (=5  grain-measures)  =  -^^^  gr.  of  aconitia. 

olation  will  keep  unchanged  for  years;  adrop  of  a  solution 
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prepared  four  years  previously,  when  placed  on  the  tongue,  pn 
duced  numbing  and  tingling  of  the  palate  for  five  hours  afterwani 
Dr.  Harley  has  used  this  solution  in  doses  varying  from 
(=  5^  by  the  mouth)  to  the  gr.  (=  ^  by  the  mouth).  Tl 
Wxyo  S^'  rarely  produced  appreciable  effects ;  the  ^ caused  effec 
equal  in  intensity  to  the  y\y  gr.  when  given  by  the  mouth.  Beyoi 
this  dose  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  go.  The  injection  alwa 
produced  considerable  local  burning,  pricking,  and  smarting,  b 
never  inflammatory  action.  Dr.  Harley  has  employed  it  in  cases 
spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  in  sciatica,  but  without  bend 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alkaloid  is  unfit  i 
subcutaneous  use. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  author's  summary  represents 
brief  the  phenomena  which  are  detailed  in  the  notes  of  the  vario 
experiments : — 

1.  Aconite  affects  a  portion  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis  in  the  sai 
manner  that  strychnia  affects  the  whole.  It  produces  an  excitati( 
which  results  in  intermittent  spasm. 

2.  The  focus  of  the  action  of  aconite  is  the  medulla,  about  t! 
roots  of  the  pneumogastric,  hypoglossal,  and  spinal  accessa 
nerves.  Thence  its  influence  radiates  along  the  cranio-spinal  as 
with  rapidly  diminishing  intensity,  as  far  forwards  as  the  centres 
the  third  nerve,  and  as  far  downwards  as  the  origin  of  tl 
phrenic. 

3.  Beyond  the  limits  above  indicated  aconite  exerdses  a  depre 
sing  influence  on  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  almost  amounting 
paralysis. 

4.  The  action  of  the  alkaloid  on  the  sensory  function  appears 
be  co-extensive  and  co-equal  with  that  on  the  motor  function,  t 
area  for  intense  action  having  the  same  limits,  beyond  which  t 
ansBsthesiant  action  rapidly  diminishes  in  intensity. 

5.  Apart  from  the  derangement  of  accommodation,  due  to  spa 
or  enfeeblement  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye  and  the  e 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  were  unaffected ;  the  latter,  inde 
was  apparently  wholly  unaffected.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a 
impairment  of  smell.  Taste  was,  without  doubt,  greatly  disturb 
both  on  account  of  its  relation  to  conunon  sensation,  and  of  I 
deep  implication  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

6.  Beyond  the  slight  depression  of  function  resulting  in  sonu 
lency  (after  medicinal  doses,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxys 
wliich  follow  poisonoxia  ones)  aconite  has  no  direct  influenoe  on  1 
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brain,  and  the  eiFecta  produced  by  asphyxia  have  usually  only  a 
brief  duration  at  the  end  of  a  paroxysm,  or  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  the  animal.  The  intense  distress  of  impending  suffo- 
cation produces,  however,  a  total  disregard  for  everything  else  but 
the  desire  for  relief,  and  thus  the  animal  rages  frantically  about  as 
if  actually  delirious. 

7.  The  sympathetic  nerve  is  unaffected.  At  the  moment  of 
death  the  pupils  dilate  vigorously,  and  after  death  the  heart  may 
continue  to  pulsate,  or,  if  the  right  heart  be  arrested  by  distension, 
ita  action  may  be  revived  by  depletion.  The  contracted  left  heart 
is  still,  only  because  it  is  empty.  From  the  evidence  adduced  Dr. 
Harley  thinks  it  conclusively  proven  that  the  heart  is  only 
secondarily  affected,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  respiratory 
difficulty. 

8.  Death  results  from  asphyxia,  and  progressive  collapse  of  the 
hing,  the  former  being  due  to  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  the 
latter  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  notably  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  is  tucked  up  higher  and  higher  by  the  inter- 
mittent efforts  of  the  upper  intercostals,  the  scaleni,  and  stemo- 
nastoid  muscles. 

Dr.  Harley  appeals  to  an  examination  of  the  published  cases  of 
poisoning  by  aconite,  in  confirmation  of  the  facts  and  explanations 
vhich  he  has  adduced. 

II.  The  influence  of  aconite  on  the  febrile  state. — The  following  is 
the  formula  of  the  mixture  used  in  the  various  cases : — 

Aconitia     .       .    1  grain. 
Bectified  spirit    .    6  fluid  ounces. 

Camphor  water  .  To  measure  5  pints  (100  fluid  ounces) ;  mix. 
}SB.  =       of  a  grain  of  aconitia. 

The  aconitia  was  always  given  in  a  single  dose,  and,  excepting 
■  a  few  cases,  once  only  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  a  few 
*&er  cases  a  dose  was  given  on  alternate  days  only.  It  was  soon 
ftond  that  nausea  and  vomiting,  often  followed  by  diarrhoea  and 
pvtial  collapse,  occurred  when  the  dose  was  given  twice  in  the 
tvnfy.four  hours.  The  drug  was  administered  in  fifteen  cases  of 
^ttriatina,  for  the  most  part,  of  moderate  severity.  All  did  well, 
^  escaped  any  serious  complications,  but  from  a  review  of  the 
Mm  the  author  iailed  to  see  that  the  aconitia  exercised  any 
^uiaUe  influence  on  the  course  of  the  fever. 
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Aconitia  was  prescribed  as  above  in  twenty  cases  of  typhns 
fever,  which  illustrated  the  full  development  of  the  disease  in 
young  subjects.  Without  venturing  to  dogmatise  from  limited 
data,  the  author  thinks  that  the  crisis  occurred  early,  and,  com- 
paring the  cases  generally  with  similar  ones  under  different  bii1 
simultaneous  treatment,  he  was  led  to  entertain  the  idea  that  th( 
aconite  cases  passed  through  the  disease  remarkably  well. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  cases  we  must  refer  to  the  origina 
paper. 

One  case  of  relapsing  fever  treated  by  aconitia  is  given  by  wa; 
of  example.  A  girl,  aged  twenty,  was  admitted  on  the  seventl 
day  of  an  attack  of  relapsing  fever.  She  took  the  of  a  grain  o 
aconitia  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth  day,  inclusively.  Sb 
continued  well,  and  ate  full  diet  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteentl 
day  (the  apyretic  interval),  the  pulse  being  84,  the  temperatur 
normal,  and  the  tongue  moist.  On  the  fourteenth  day  from  th 
commencement  of  the  primary  fever  she  had  a  relapse,  and  th 
secondary  fever  was  more  severe  than  the  primary.  At  the  acme 
on  the  sixteenth  day,  the  pulse  was  120,  temperature  104®,  an( 
there  was  slight  delirium.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  the  pulse  wt 
116,  temperature  102°.  On  the  twenty-seventh  she  resumed  fill 
diet,  and  left  the  hospital  on  the  forty-second  day. 

This  case  illustrates  the  general  conclusion  to  be  derived  from 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  cases — viz.,  that  if  it  be  conceded  thai 
aconite  ameliorates  the  febrile  condition,  it  does  not  much  control 
it ;  and  it  further  shows  that  it  cannot  in  any  degree  anticipate  or 
cut  short  the  pyrexial  stage  in  a  disease,  against  which,  if  it  did 
possess  the  febrifuge  properties  ascribed  to  it,  its  influence  ought 
to  be  most  marked. 

2.  Apomorphia, — The  employment  of  this  new  and  potent 
alkaloid,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  former  Eeporte 
although  offering  some  decided  advantages,  is  not  without  it< 
inconveniences,  and  even  risks,  and  the  following  observations  arf 
in  point:  — 

Some  months  ago  Dr.  Perriquet,  of  Beuzeville,  was  led  to  mak< 
frequent  use  of  hydrochlorate  of  apomorphia  in  his  practice,  and 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  provoked  vomiting  by  means  of  it  it 
eight  persons.  Each  time  he  injected  1  cgm.  (015  gr.)  of  the  sail 
dissolved  in  water,  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  Pravaz's  syringe 
and  each  time  vomiting  uniformly  supervened  at  the  end  of  ten 
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sen,  or  twenty  minutes,  without  any  alarming  symptoms.  A 
;h  patient,  affected  with  simple  catarrhal  sore  throat,  was  at  first 
cember,  1874)  treated  by  a  purgative  and  gargles.  He  went  on 
rell  that  at  the  end  of  eight  days  he  resumed  work  as  a  road- 
»urer.  Two  days  afterwards  he  had  a  suffocative  attack,  attended 
1  moderate  fever.  He  could  scarcely  open  his  mouth,  the  soft 
ite  was  red  and  tense,  the  tonsils  were  enormously  swollen, 

pus  was  evidently  forming.  1  cgm.  of  hydrochlorate  of  apo- 
phia  was  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  arm,  below  the  deltoid, 
the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  the  patient  complained  of  feeling 
isire  to  sleep,  but  no  inclination  to  vomit.  He  then  suddenly 
iw  himself  backwards,  flexed  his  arms,  and  uttered  some  hoarse 
8.  The  lower  jaw  was  so  tightly  clenched  that  the  tongue 
ressor,  which  was  introduced  between  the  teeth,  was  tAvisted, 
it  was  impossible  to  forcibly  extend  the  flexed  forearms.  The 
le  was  very  small,  there  was  marked  coolness  of  the  skin,  and 
sounds  of  the  heart  could  scarcely  be  distinguished.  In  a  state 
3mplete  opisthotonos  the  man  rested  on  the  bed,  supported  on 
neck  and  heels.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  four  or  five 
utes,  when  the  patient  suddenly  fell  back  on  the  bed,  saying, 
)u  have  caused  me  severe  pain.^'  In  a  few  seconds  more  the 
lity  disappeared,  and  the  man  sank  into  a  deep  sleep.  He  slept 
ily  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  M.  Perriquet  succeeded 
)ening  a  tonsillitic  abscess.  Three  days  afterwards  tonsillotomy 
performed,  and  the  operation  was  followed  by  tendency  to 
ope.  The  man  was  not  subject  to  epilepsy.  The  packets  of  the 
lorphia  salt  were  submitted  for  examination  to  M.  Carville,  who 
fiedits  excellent  quality .  Each  packet  included  exactly  1  cgm., 
the  dose  contained  in  the  syringe  was  not  completely  dissolved, 
lar  alarming  accidents  to  that  just  related  have  been  observed 
Lhers,  and  they  appear  to  have  followed  especially  in  those  cases 
licb  vomiting  had  either  not  been  induced,  or  had  been  delayed, 
iloeller,  to  whom  this  remark  is  due,  has  related  the  history  of 
n,  aged  sixty-three,  affected  with  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  who, 
lUDUtes  after  injection  of  5  mgm.  gr.),  was  seized  with  pallor 
08,  trembling,  confusion  of  sight,  small  pulse,  profuse  perspira- 

and  inclination  to  sleep.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  he 
ited  a  little;  coffee  was  administered  to  counteract  the  somno- 
i.  He  was  able  to  walk  home  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and, 
fid,  in  none  of  the  cases  have  the  symptoms  persisted  long.  In 
Loeb*s  practice  a  young  man,  after  the  injection  of  a  solution 
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which  had  been  kept  for  some  time,  fell  into  a  state  of  asphym 
and  coma.    While  endeavouring  to  draw  the  tongue  out  of  the 
mouth,   Dr.   Loeb  provoked  copious  emesis,  followed  by  an 
immediate  subsidence  of  the  grave  symptoms.  Again,  Dr.  Prevosl, 
of  Geneva,  has  recorded  a  case  {Bull.  Mid.  de  la  Suisse  Romandtil 
Mid,  Bee.)  in  which  he  injected  subcutaneously  3  or  4  mgm.  of 
apomorphia  in  a  woman  suffering  from  sore  throat,  ¥rith  gastric 
disturbance.    A  state  of  collapse  tending  to  syncope  was  produced, 
which  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  during  which  the 
pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated.   In  this 
instance  the  customary  vomiting  was  established  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  and  was  repeated  several  times.    The  patient  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour  after  the  period  of 
collapse. — (Journ.  de  Mid.  et  de  Chir.,  Juin,  1875). 

Compare  the  abstract  of  Hamack*s  interesting  observations  oo 
the  action  of  apomorphia  on  mammals  and  the  frog. — {T^md.  Mei 
Bec.y  March  7,  1875,  from  CentralbL  f.  die  Med.  Wissensch.^  ii^ 
1875). 

3.  Tincture  of  Arnica  condemned, — Dr.  James  C.  White  is  con- 
vinced, from  his  own  experience,  that  not  only  is  arnica  valueless  ss 
an  actual  remedy,  but  that  it  is  often  positively  noxious.  He  relates 
(Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Joum.^  Jan.  21,  1875)  three  cases  in  which 
the  application  of  an  arnica  lotion  to  excoriations  occasioned  severe 
outbreaks  of  acute  inflammation,  accompanied  by  development  of 
papules,  vesicles,  excoriations,  crusts,  and  scales,  in  r^nltf 
sequence.  The  local  symptoms  were  intense  itching,  and  sonoe 
degree  of  burning.  The  mischief-making  powers  of  arnica  art 
much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  if  i» 
deleterious  and  toxic  effects  are  seldom  recognised,  it  is  because  all 
the  disturbances  really  due  to  this  so-called  remedy  are  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  injury.  Dr.  White  coincides  with  Hebra  and  T. 
Fox  in  ascribing  the  feeble  therapeutic  properties  of  tincture  rf 
arnica  solely  to  the  presence  of  the  alcohol  (cf.  Garrod's  Mai- 
Medica,  3rd  ed.,  p.  267).  The  dangerous  qualities  of  arnica  hare 
also  been  appreciated  in  France. — {Bev.  de  Tliir.  Mid.  Chir,^  No.Sf 
1875). 

[The  following  remarks,  taken  from  Dr.  Charles  Phillips'  Mat 
Med.  and  7%er.,  1874,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  discrepint 
statements  which  have  been  made  respecting  the  effects  of  anuci* 
The  ingredient  in  arnica  long  supposed  to  be  of  most  consequence 
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was  amidfiey  an  amorphous  bitter  substance,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  or  else  the  ethereal 
oil,  which  18  also  insoluble  in  water.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  is 
now  probable  that  neither  arnicine  nor  the  oil,  but  triniethylaminey 
an  organic  alkali,  is  the  really  useful  constituent  of  arnica. 

Trimethylamine,  Cj  H9  N,  is  a  clear,  colourless  fluid,  very 
volatile,  and  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

"The  external  efiect  of  arnica  involves  important  questions,  for 
while  it  is  known  that  many  persons  have  found  it  an  excellent 
application  for  bruises  and  for  wounds,  other  observers  have  com- 
plained that  it  produces  either  an  actual  erysipelas,  or  a  peculiar 
▼iolet-coloured  eruption,  attended  by  great  heat  and  pain.  I  venture 
to  affirm  that  these  are  physiological  consequences  of  the  alcoholic, 
wd  not  of  the  aqueous  solution,  which  latter  contains  neither 
inicine  nor  the  oil.  I  have  never  seen  inflammatory  consequences 
follow  the  application  of  the  purely  aqueous  lotion  to  wounds  or 
bruises."— (P.  306.) 

"For  external  bruises  and  cuts  arnica  is,  undoubtedly,  very 
^aefiil;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  mischances  that  have  attended 
its  use  have  probably  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  tincture,  con- 
Wbing  arnicine  and  the  volatile  oil,  has  been  employed.  The 
Uifiision  or  decoction  alone  should  be  used,  and  it  would  be  better 

give  up  emj)loying  all  liniments  and  lotions  in  which  the  tincture 
U  present."— (P.^  309.)] 

4.  Poisoning  by  Homoeopathic  Solution  of  Camphor. — Dr.  G. 
Johnson  adds  another  case  (cf.  Report,  February,  1874)  communi- 
cited  to  him  by  a  former  pupil.  A  lady,  aged  thirty-five,  suffering 
ftom  a  feverish  cold,  was  given  by  her  sister  seven  drops  of 
homoeopathic  solution  of  camphor  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  Immediately 
<fter  taking  it  she  was  attacked  with  faintness,  which  compelled 
W  to  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  she  nearly  lost  consciousness. 
TKi  lasted  about  five  minutes.  When  seen  by  the  doctor  her  face 
^  very  pale,  the  pulse  weak,  and  she  was  very  drowsy  after  being 
Fvtto  bed.  The  homoeopathic  solution  contains  1  oz.  of  camphor  in 
'Jow.  of  spirit.— (^nt  Med,  Joum,,  February  6,  1875.) 

Dr.  L^at  and  Mr.  F.  EUerton  each  records  a  case  in 
serioiis  symptoms  followed  the  taking  of  this  solution  for  a 
^  or  for  a  toothache.  In  one  case,  a  lady,  aged  twenty,  was 
**>ed  with  giddiness,  convulsions,  and  vomiting,  and  became 
^i^tQiiacioiii  for  some  time.    Headache,  giddiness,  and  menXsi 
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confusion  persisted  for  some  hours,  although  she  had  taken  only 
about  fifteen  drops  of  the  solution. — {Brit.  Med.  Joum.y  February 
20,  1875.) 

Another  case  was  sent  to  Dr.  G.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Gooch.  A 
boy,  aged  fourteen,  became  insensible  immediately  after  taking 
about  fifteen  drops  of  Rubini  s  homoeopathic  camphor  on  sugar. 

This  makes  the  seventh  case  of  poisoning  by  homoeopathic  con- 
centrated solution  of  camphor  that  has  come  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
knowledge  during  the  last  two  years. — {Brit.  Med.  Journ., 
February  27,  1875.) 

5.  AncBsthetics — (a.)  A  Case  of  Chloroform  Narcosis  resuscUaUd 
by  Nilatons  Method. — Dr  M.  H.  Jordan,  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  relates  a  case  in  which  inversion  of  the  body,  as  recom- 
mended by  Nelaton,  proved  speedily  successful  when  respiration 
and  pulse  had  ceased,  and  the  patient,  a  young  lady  aged  eighteen, 
was  apparently  dead.  Artificial  respiration  was  diligently  kept  up, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  four  hours  from  the  inhalation  of  the 
chloroform  for  tooth-extraction,  she  was  able  to  drive  to  her  home, 
a  distance  of  five  miles. — {Amer.  Practitioner^  February,  1875.) 

In  connexion  with  this  we  may  refer  to  the  Lancet^  May  8, 1873, 
where  Mr.  Bader  gives  scanty  notes  of  three  cases,  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  inhaling  nitrite  of  amyl  (3  to  10  drops)  in  syncope  and 
threatened  asphyxia  from  chloroform  inhalatioiu 

{b.)  Habitual  Ether  Inhalation. — An  interesting  and  probably 
unique  case,  by  Dr.  C.  Ewald,  in  which  enormous  quantities  of 
ether  were  inhaled,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  intoxication,  ii 
translated,  in  the  Lond.  Med,  Rec,  April  7,  from  the  Berl.  Klw- 
Wochensch.^  March  15,  1875.  The  wretched  man  at  last  came  to 
consume  2  or  2^  lbs.  of  ether  in  a  day,  and  had  thereby  fallen  from 
a  respectable  station  to  a  degraded  condition,  resembling  the  state 
induced  by  chronic  indulgence  in  alcohol. 

An  experiment  was  instituted  by  administering  to  him  more  tfam 
7  ozs.  of  ether.  Yet  with  this  quantity  only  a  transient  narcosb 
was  produced.  The  urine  passed,  immediately  before  and  after  the 
experiment,  was  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  quite  clear;  sp. 
1009  and  1*006,  without  anything  abnormal,  and  having  no  smell  of 
ether;  it  was  subjected  to  distillation  without  result.  So 
therefore,  as  this  observation  goes,  the  assertions  regarding  the 
presence  of  sugar,  bile  pigment,  and  blood  in  the  nrine  of  lasn 
under  the  influence  of  ether  are  not  applicable* 
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[c)  Nitrous  Oxide. — Dr.  H.  Barnes  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
this  gas  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  ether.  Drs.  Ball  and 
)ch,  dentists  in  Boston,  have  administered  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
less  than  15,000  times,  and  have  met  with  only  two  patients 

0  proved  refractory  to  its  influence. — {Med,  Times  and  Gaz.^ 
)niary  27,  1875.) 

V  contra^  Dr.  T.  Blanche,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  and 
uiries  (Theses  de  Paris,  1874),  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
toxide  of  nitrogen  being  a  gas  which  only  produces  anaesthesia 

1  consequence  of  the  asphyxia  which  it  causes,  and  its  use  having 
ved  fatal  in  several  instances,  its  employment  ought  to  be,  if 

completely  abolished,  at  least  greatly  restricted  in  medical 
ziice.—{Lond.  Med.  Rec,,  April  7,  1875.) 

.  Monobromide  of  Camphor, — In  a  recently  published  pamphlet 
Pathault  furnishes  an  abstract  of  the  literature  of  this  com- 

nd,  which  was  discovered  and  described  by  Swartz  in  1862,  and 
introduced  into  medicine  in  1871  by  DenefFe.    On  the  physio- 

cal  action  of  the  drug,  to  which  he  adds  one  or  two  original 

srvations,  he  closely  follows  M.  Bourneville  and  Dr.  Lawson, 
finds  that  it  is  eliminated  in  the  urine. 

t  lessens  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  number  of  respira- 
fi,  causes  a  marked  and  regular  depression  of  temperature,  and 
rts  a  decided  hypnotic  influence  (on  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits), 
the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  an  energetic  nervous  sedative  and 
mdoubted  anti-spasmodic ;  but  certain  difficulties  and  objections 
nd  its  continued  use. 

t  has  been  administered  in  delirium  tremens,  insomnia,  chorea, 
Dtile  convulsions,  hysteria,  dyspnoea,  neuralgia,  irritative  genito- 
lary  affections,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  epi- 
y  by  M.  Bourneville.  This  observer  thinks  that  bromide  of 
phor  19  formally  indicated  in  vertiginous  epilepsy ;  but,  with  the 
option  of  reducing  their  frequency,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
h  influence  on  the  fits  themselves. 

^rom  the  insolubility  of  the  drug  in  water,  it  may  be  adminis- 
d  in  pills,  dragies^  or  capsules;  preferably  the  latter  (each 
Rde  containing  3  grs.)  The  doses  hitherto  given  have  varied 
a  6  to  60  grs.  The  remedy  is  not  adapted  for  hypodermic 
ietioD. 

rhe  ezperienoe  of  MM.  Trasbot,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and 
bier  {lAmd.  Med.  Rec,  March  3,  1875)  does  not  confixm  tViA 
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good  effects  claimed  for  this  medicine,  and  doubt  is  cast  upon  some 
of  M.  Bourneville's  physiological  observations. 

Dr.  Valenti  y  Vivo  {Siglo  Medico,  April  18,  1875)  has  made  t 
series  of  researches  on  dogs,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
monobromide  of  camphor  may  be  considered  antidotal  to  strychm 
The  physiological  antagonism  is  comparatively  limited,  and  a  fiill 
dose,  from  60  to  90  grs.,  should  be  given  in  small  and  repeated 
quantities. — {Pharm,  Joum.,  June  26.) 

7.  Ipecacuanha. — Under  the  form  of  a  special  report  to  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  U.S.  Army  (reprinted  from  the  Atlanta  Med. 
and  Surff.  Journal),  Dr.  Woodhull  has  written  an  interesting  esaay 
on  the  use  of  large  non-emetic  doses  of  ipecacuanha.  From  his  own 
observation,  as  well  as  through  an  extended  inquiry  into  the 
literature  of  the  drug,  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  thjil 
the  influence  which  ipecacuanha  exerts  over  dysentery  and  certain 
forms  of  diarrhoea  is  not  practically  recognised  by  many  physician* 
who,  while  they  have  read  of  its  power,  hesitate  to  employ  the 
remedy. 

In  the  treatment  of  dysentery  the  author*s  experience  confirms, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  successful  results  which  have  been 
claimed  for  the  ipecacuanha  method  in  India,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
twenty-four  cases  reported  by  the  writer  fairly  demonstrates  two 
facts — Firstly,  the  promptness  with  which  the  ordinary  sporadic 
dysentery  yields  to  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha ;  and  secondly,  the 
use  of  ipecacuanha  in  20  and  30  gr.  doses  is  not  necessarily  followed 
by  emesis.  73  full  doses  (20  grs.  and  upwards)  of  ipecacuanha 
were  administered,  and  47  of  these  provoked  no  vomiting  whatever, 
while  but  4  of  the  cases  of  vomiting  occurred  within  the  first  hour. 

There  are  two  methods  of  administration.  On  an  empty 
stomach  give  from  15  to  25  minims  of  the  tincture  of  opium  b » 
small  quantity  of  water;  15  or  20  minutes  later  apply  a  counte^ 
irritant  to  the  epigastrium,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  powdered 
ipecacuanha  in  as  little  water  as  possible.  With  care,  a  little  more 
than  2  fluid  drachms  of  water  will  make  30  grs.  of  ipecacuanha  io^ 
a  paste  suflSciently  liquid  to  be  swallowed ;  or,  for  those  who  take 
pills  easily,  that  form  may  be  employed.  In  such  cases  the  opiuw* 
in  the  proportion  of  1  gr.  to  20,  may  be  incorporated  in  the  pi^^- 
25  grs.  of  ipecacuanha  can  be  put  up  into  two  boluses,  or  20  gw-  ^ 
that  drug  and  1  of  opium  will  make  up  into  4  pills.  Laudanum 
might  be  used  in  the  pill  form  of  ipecacuanha,  one  advantage  of 
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which  is  that  the  local  effect  of  the  opiate  is  not  dissipated  before 
the  other  drug  begins  to  be  absorbed.  Recumbent  rest  must  be 
itrictlj  miuntained,  and  no  food  or  drink  be  taken  for  at  least  four 
hours,  and  usually  longer.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  in  from  two 
to  six  hours ;  or,  should  the  first  be  rejected,  the  second  may  be 
gi?en  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  settled.'* 

Dr.  Woodhull  is  one  of  those  who  recognise  in  ipecacuanha 
peculiar  powers  over  and  above  its  emetic  quality,  and  he  adduces, 
without  adding  any  original  observations,  a  large  body  of  testimony 
as  to  its  value  in  controlling  serious  haemorrhages.  He  also 
iQggests  the  probable  usefulness  of  ipecacuanha  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  after  spinning  an  ingenious  theoretical  web  of  argument  in 
wpport  of  this  proposition,  he  concludes  that  *' ipecacuanha  is  a 
peculiar,  but  direct,  nervous  stimulant,  acting  chiefly,  and  probably 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  system." 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


Saturday,  10th  July,  1875. 
LoMBE  Atthill,  M.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Case  of  Pelvic  Narrowing  ;  Induction  of  Premature  Labour  by  Hydn^ 
Dilatation  ;  Bi-polar  Version  ;  Combined  External  ccnd  Internal  MM' 
By  John  A.  Btbne,  M.B.,  &c.,  &c. 

I  VENTURE  to  bring  this  case  before  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  posseati 
some  points  of  practical  interest. 

On  February  27,  1874,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  L.,  in  labour  of 
first  child.  There  was  nothing  in  the  commencement  of  labour,  accarding 
to  the  statement  of  the  nurse  in  attendance,  to  make  her  imagine  tbit 
there  would  be  any  difficulty;  but  as  a  considerable  time  had  elapBsi 
since  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage,  and  the  head  was  makiog 
no  progress,  she  asked  her  friends  to  send  for  me.  When  I  saw  her  ui 
the  evening  the  uterine  pains  were  strong  and  frequent,  and  had  been 
thus  for  some  time.  The  examination,  per  vaginam,  revealed  an  oi 
dilatable,  a  head  arrested  in  the  first  position  at  the  pelvic  brim,  a  foaii 
prolapsing  and  with  still  a  pulsation,  a  very  prominent  sacral  promon- 
tory, and  her  general  condition  was  that  (A  a  woman  who  was  becoDDung 
exhausted  from  ineffectual  labour  pains. 

These  signs  I  need  not  recapitulate,  as  they  are  always  manifested 
when  the  uterus  is  unable  to  expel  its  contents  through  the  osseous 
passages ;  and  every  practitioner  who  is  familiar  with  difficult  cases  d 
labour  recognises  at  a  glance  the  condition  and  the  necessity  for  inttf* 
ference. 

Having  placed  t\ie  paUenl  \iiider  the  full  influence  of  chlorofonn,  1 
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reduced  the  forceps,  and  after  repeated  trials  I  failed  in  making  the 
ghtest  impression  upon  the  fcetal  head;  it  lay  still  above  the  pelvic 
im.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  asked  the  assistance  of  my  friend, 
r.  Eidd,  who  kindly  came  at  1 1  p.m.,  and  saw  her  with  me. 
At  his  visit  matters  were  much  in  the  same  state ;  with  this  exception, 
at  the  woman  was  more  exhausted,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  funis  had 
&8ed.  Dr.  Kidd  made  a  most  careful  examination,  and  arrived  at  the 
me  conclusion  as  I  had  done,  that  there  was  considerable  antero- 
«tenor  narrowing — certainly  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  or  less 
an  three  inches,  and  that  the  promontory  was  very  distinct,  and  the 
'Jvic  cavity  small.  As  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  this  appeared  to  be 
ecase. 

The  woman  was  young — twenty-five  or  twenty-six — had  soon  con- 
ived  after  marriage;  was  stout  in  figure.  The  pelvis  appeared 
^tremely  normal  in  width  and  size.  She  had  short  clubbed  fingers, 
id  the  only  reason  which  she  could  assign  was  that  when  a  child — 
mi  four  years — she  had  received  a  fall,  which  caused  her  mother  to 
!ep  her  in  bed  for  some  time,  and  her  occupation  was  that  of  carrying 
ilk-cans  in  early  youth.    This  may  have  predisposed  the  pelvis  to  take 

I  the  masculine  type  of  development,  perhaps;  and  her  mother  re- 
nted that  for  a  long  time  she  walked  on  one  side. 

Dr.  Eidd  applied  the  forceps  a  second  time,  but  with  the  same  result. 
0  impression  was  made  upon  the  head ;  it  did  not  descend,  and  as 
ither  of  us  believed  that  any  further  attempts  to  deliver  with  the 
roeps  would  be  either  of  any  use  or  justifiable,  and  as  the  funis  had 
ued  to  pulsate,  we  determined  to  lessen  the  head. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  crotchet  was  used,  but  even  then 
B difficulty  was  not  overcome;  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  the 
K  of  the  skull  through  the  brim,  and  cephalotripsy  was  had  recourse 
;  and  after  some  time,  and  the  second  application  of  Dr.  Kidd's 
phaloCribe,  we  succeeded  in  delivering,  and  extracted  a  male  child,  which 

II  very  large  and  full  grown. 

On  subsequent  examination  of  the  pelvis  our  previous  conclusion  was 
^gtbened  as  to  the  narrowing  of  it  and  its  diminished  antero-posterior 
MDeter.  It  is  needless  to  detain  the  Society  by  dwelling  at  any  length 
«t  the  subsequent  details  of  the  woman's  convalescence ;  it  is  sufficient 
Mty  that  she  recovered  without  a  single  bad  symptom,  and  that  she 
u  up  and  well  on  the  tenth  day. 

h  July,  1874,  she  again  became  pregnant,  and  consulted  me.  I 
EpUied  to  her  that  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  ever  have  a  living 
di  at  the  complete  period  of  gestation,  and  I  recommended  to  her 
M  iriisn  she  had  passed  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  premature 
kv  should  bo  induced,  in  order  to  afford  the  chance  of  life  to  the 
di  Tins  the  willingly  assented  to,  and  on  February  Id,  \Vlh^ 
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according  to  her  own  account,  and  to  all  appearance  she  had  passed  ike 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  I  made  arrangements  to  induce  it 

The  mode  which  I  determined  to  adopt  on  this  occasion  was  tba 
recommended  by  Dr.  Barnes — ^the  hydrostatic  dilatation.  My  reason  fo 
preferring  this  method  in  preference  to  Kinisch's,  or  Sinclair's,  or  Scan 
zoni's,  or  others,  was  this,  that  I  expected  to  have  the  most  perfe( 
control  over  the  labour,  and  that  on  the  removal  of  the  largest  of  th 
bags  I  could  perform  version.  This  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  advai 
tages  of  Dr.  Barnes*  plan,  as  you  can  never  tell  the  moment  whf 
labour  will  set  in  by  adopting  either  of  the  other  plans ;  and,  moreove 
it  is  comparatively  free  from  any  danger,  such  as  is  known  to  hai 
followed  the  use  of  the  douche. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Dr.  More  Maddei 
Having  emptied  the  bowels  by  an  enema  at  8  p.m.,  I  introduced  tb 
smaller  bag  into  the  canal  of  the  uterus,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  rmt 
three  hours ;  the  effect  of  its  introduction  was  to  induce  uterine  actioi 
and  when,  at  12,  the  second  bag  was  introduced,  uterine  action  was  wd 
established.  In  the  introduction  of  the  second  bag  an  unforeseen  circon 
stance  occurred — the  sound  passed  through  the  small  pocket  of  the  big 
which  is  placed  at  the  uterine  end  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  it  oo 
the  effect  was  this : — ^it  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  a  good  deal  of  th 
liquor  amnii  escaped,  but  when  the  second  bag  was  introduced  this  fiof 
was  arrested.  The  second  dilator  remained  in  the  cervix  till  near  2  va^ 
at  which  hour  we  saw  her,  but  the  uterine  action  which  was  set  up  wasio 
strong  that  it  had  pushed  out  the  second  bag  shortly  before  our  arrinl 
as  the  attendants  had  noticed  that  it  was  just  then  the  waters  bad  ooa* 
menced  to  come  away.  The  bag  itself  was  lying  in  the  vagina.  1 
removed  it,  and  introduced  the  largest  dilator  at  4  p.m.,  and  left  it  in  fin 
an  hour  or  more.  The  uterine  action  now  became  very  strong  tt^ 
persistent,  and  we  agreed  that  we  should  remove  it,  as  it  had  been  in  ffli 
two  hours,  and  that  it,  in  all  "probability,  had  by  this  time  effected  ifi 
object. 

She  was  placed  again  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  by  Dr 
Madden.    The  urine  was  drawn  off  by  the  catheter. 

I  used  the  left  hand  in  operating  for  the  following  reasons:  it  * 
a  little  smaller ;  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  sacral  curve ;  and  it  &  nMV 
easy  to  catch  the  knee  of  the  child  when  the  hand  is  in  the  uteroi 
This  plan  I  have  for  a  long  time  adopted  in  performing  version,  and,  i 
fact,  I  never  use  the  right  hand.  I  perceive  that  both  Dr.  Braxtfl 
Hicks  and  Dr.  Barnes  recommend  the  left  hand  to  be  used  for  reasoo 
similar  to  mine.  I  may  here  mention  that  in  cases  where  I  have  fom 
it  necessary  to  extract  adherent  placentae  I  generally  use  the  left  basi 
but  sometimes  the  right.  The  bag  was  removed  and  the  fingers  of  n 
left  hand,  in  the  fona  oi  a  coxkA^  were  introduced  into  the  Tagiius  ti 
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thence  into  the  cervix.  Now,  it  was  easy  to  penetrate  the  lower  or 
vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  but  when  I  came  to  pass  the  fingers  into 
the  upper  or  uterine  portion  I  found  that  it  was  not  yet  dilated  to  the 
fall  extent,  although  the  largest  bag  had  been  in  for  more  than  two 
hours.  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  these  details,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better 
ilways,  if  possible,  to  know  the  precise  effect  of  such  mechanical 
appliances.  After  some  time,  however,  the  cervix  yielded,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  feel  the  he^id  of  the  child  lying  in  the  first  position,  above  the 
pelvic  brim.  When  my  hand,  or  rather  five  fingers,  endeavoured  to  pass 
through  this  it  was  caught  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  the  nature  of  the 
MiTowmg  was  manifest.  The  whole  inlet  was  contracted,  and  there 
was  evidently  an  antero-posterior  mciisuremcnt  of  but  three  inches. 

Kneeling  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  Dr.  Madden  well  supporting  the 
pelvis  at  the  same  time  that  he  exhibited  the  chloroform,  I  placed  my 
nght  hand  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
feech  of  the  foDtus,  and  by  the  alternate  movements  of  pressure  and 
[     friction  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  raising  the  child's 
kad  towards  the  iliac  fossa,  or  rather  merely  tilting  it  with  the  tips  of 
left  fingers  at  the  same  moment,  in  a  few  minutes  the  head  became 
di^laced  from  the  brim  into  the  kft  iliac  fossa,  and  the  foot  of  the  child 
came  down  towards  the  brim.    I  grasped  the  knee  and  brought  the  leg 
Umards  the  inlet,  and  still  pressing  the  child  downwards  with  the  right 
kind,  after  some  time  the  body  of  the  child  came  down.    There  was  a 
fiood  deal  of  delay  and  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  dragging  the  head 
tliroQgh  the  brim,  and  the  funis  during  this  part  of  the  proceeding  cciised 
pulsate ;  however,  after  a  time  I  extracted  the  head,  and  a  female 
^hild  was  born,  which,  after  a  very  long  attempt  at  restoration  by  the 
'•wal  methods,  came  to;  it  lived,  however,  only  six  hours,  and  to  all 
appearance  had  attained  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine 
life.  There  was  a  slight  contusion  on  the  right  parietal  bone  correspond- 
^  to  the  point  of  pressure,  as  the  head  passed  the  pelvic  brim,  but  no 
^jury  was  done  to  the  cranium. 

The  mother  recovered,  and  was  able  to  be  out  of  bed  on  her  ninth 

and  her  convalescence  was  perfectly  normal. 
^  performing  the  operation  I  followed  the  plan  laid  down  by  Dr. 
i.   Knxton  Hicks,  and  which  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
:   ^im  in  papers  published  in  the  Lancet  of  1860  and  1861,  and  were 
^   ^ihiequently  published,  with  additional  remai'ks  and  cases,  in  Vol  Y.  of 
^LoodoQ  Obstetrical  Transactions. 

iii  perhaps,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  may  not  have  had 
•^kir  attention  directed  to  Dr.  Hicks*  essay  on  the  subject,  I  shall  briefly 
^Heribe  the  operation  as  performed  by  him,  with  the  permission  of  the 

At  p«ge  223  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Reports,  having  gWen  «i  Vmsi 
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risumi  of  the  history  of  version,  and  of  the  reasons  which  indnee^ 
perform  it,  he  proceeds  to  descrihe  bi-polar  version.  He  says : — 
'^We  will  suppose  a  case  where  everything  is  normal:  the  < 
dilated  to  admit  one  or  two  fingers,  membranes  perfect,  and  t 
directed  towards  the  right  side.  The  patient  may  be  placed 
ordinary  obstetric  position. 

Having  lubricated  my  left  hand,  I  introduce  it  as  far  into  the 
as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  a  finger's  length  within  tiie 
Sometimes  it  requires  the  whole  hand,  sometimes  three  or  four 
will  be  sufficient  in  the  vagina.  Having  clearly  made  out  the  h 
its  direction,  whether  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  os  uteri,  I  p] 
right  hand  on  the  abdomen  of  the  patient  towards  the  fundus, 
endeavour  to  make  out  the  breech,  which  is  seldom  a  difficult  maA 
"  The  external  hand  then  presses  gently  but  firmly  the  breed 
right  side ;  as  it  recedes  so  the  hand  follows  it  either  by  gentle  p 
or  by  a  kind  of  gliding  movement  over  the  integuments,  whik 
same  time  the  other  hand  pushes  up  the  head  in  the  opposite  di 
so  as  to  raise  it  above  the  brim. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  when  the  head  has  descender 
siderable  distance  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  more  than  half  way  1 
the  OS  uteri,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  lift  it  above  the  brim,  espet 
the  uterus  be  active. 

When  the  breech  has  arrived  at  about  the  transverse  diametei 
uterus  the  head  will  have  cleared  the  brim,  and  the  shoulder 
opposite  the  os,  that  is  pushed  on  in  like  manner  as  the  head,  an 
a  little  further  depression  of  the  breech  from  the  outside,  tli 
touches  the  finger  and  can  be  hooked  down  by  it.  It  very  fre* 
happens  when  the  membranes  are  perfect  that  as  soon  as  the  sboi 
felt,  the  breech  and  foot  come  to  the  os  in  a  moment,  in  consequ< 
the  tendency  of  the  uterus  to  bring  the  long  axis  of  the  child  coi 
with  that  of  its  own.  Should  it,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  hook  dc 
knee,  depress  the  breech  still  more,  and  it  will  be  almost  always  t 
that  the  foot  will  be  at  hand. 

It  will  sometimes  render  turning  more  easy  if,  as  soon  as  the 
above  the  brim,  we  pass  the  outside  hand  beneath  it,  and  pus] 
from  the  outside  alternately  with  the  depression  of  the  breech.  . 
can  generally  be  performed  in  much  less  time  than  I  have  U 
describe  it,  although  in  some  it  requires  gentle,  firm,  and  steady 
verance,  with  such  a  supply  of  patience  as  is  always  demanded  in 
trical  operations. 

If  the  08  will  only  admit  one  finger,  and  the  foot  cannot  be  I 
through  in  consequence,  it  can  yet  be  retained  at  the  os  by  pre« 
with  that  finger  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  os,  the  most  con 
part  being  against  the  alienor  parts,  because  the  pubes  will  a 
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SDpporting  the  pressure,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  most  persons,  unless 
veiy  stout,  the  hand  pressing  externally  above  the  pubes,  is  capable  of 
iBsisting  us  materially  in  retaining  the  leg  in  that  position,  and  securing 
the  allied  change,  ready  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  it,  should  the  case 
80  require  it  as  soon  as  the  os  dilates  sufficiently,  and  the  mere  retention 
of  the  leg  here  is  of  considerable  value,  for,  as  I  dare  say  others  can 
bear  me  out,  in  cases  of  taming,  even  when  we  cannot  effect  turning 
immediately  after  having  seized  one  of  the  limbs,  yet  the  holding  on  to 
that  part,  and  newly  fixing  it,  ultimately  produces  such  an  improved 
rdatioQship  between  the  uterus  and  its  contents  that  the  after-operations 
woceed  more  easily.  This  is  doubtless  partly  by  the  action  of  the  uterus 
and  partly  by  a  gentle  and  insensible  traction  on  the  part  at  the  same 
time. 

"Should  the  child  face  toward  the  left  side,  the  only  difference  required 
in  operating  is,  that  the  breech  be  pressed  toward  the  left  side,  and  the 
fcead  to  the  right." 

Dr.  Hicks  then  gives  directions  for  proceeding  according  to  the 
position  of  the  child  in  utero  which  are  highly  useful  and  important ;  but 

it  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  read  them  to  the  Society,  I  may 
i^er  them  to  his  treatise  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London  Obstetrical 
iVansactions. 

Dr.  Hicks  then  sums  up  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  turning,  which 
k  divides  into  two  classes — ^those  of  avoidance  and  those  of  acquisition. 
He  says : — 

^  I.  We  shall  avoid  the  addition  of  the  hand,  and  perhaps  of  the  arm, 
to  the  uterine  contents,  with  the  present  and  chances  of  future  irritation 
-ttnedby  it. 

"2.  Entry  of  air  into  uterus. 

'^S.  Liability  to  ruptured  uterus,  the  pressure  being  opposite  to  that 
^  the  ordinary  method. 

Much  of  the  pain  and  distress  felt  in  the  ordinary  plan. 
^5.  The  necessity  of  baring  the  arm,  and  perhaps  the  removal  of  the 
^ott  of  the  operator. 

Much  of  the  fatigue  and  distress  felt  by  the  operator  by  the 
iMare  of  the  uterus  during  contractions. 

*^7.  The  increase  of  collapse  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  in  cases  of 
<Mre  exhaustion. 
*'0d  the  other  hand  we  shall  gain — 

Opportunity  of  correcting  malpresentations  as  soon  as  recognised. 
The  eapabilttj  of  early  delivery. 
''S*  The  opportonitj  of  using  the  child  as  a  compress  in  placenta 

*4.  The  eiqpability  of  yersion  at  a  time  when  the  old  method  is 
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5.  The  opportunity  of  producing  cephalic  version  much  more  m 
than  formerly." 

Dr.  Hicks  does  not  conceal  that  there  are  difficulties  in  this  mod 
version.    He  says  :— 

1.  The  doubling  up  of  the  foetus  upon  itself,  as  in  the  case  of 
tracted  transverse  presentations  and  its  varieties,  especially  when 
arm  has  been  in  the  vagina  for  a  considerable  time. 

If  with  this  state  we  have  a  very  active  uterus,  I  think  we  have 
most  difficult  conditions  ;  for  this  form  of  turning,  as  indeed  for  anjfn 
much  assistance  is  derived  from  chloroform ;  and  I  would  say  that  t 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent  practice  would  do 
not  to  try  the  above  plan,  but,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  to  depress 
breech  as  much  as  is  possible  from  the  exterior,  and  then  to  introduce 
hand  as  far  as  is  required  to  reach  the  knee,  which  has  generally  1 
brought  down  by  this  effort  at  least  half  the  distance  towards  the  oer 
"  2.  In  the  firm  and  active  contraction  of  the  uterus  upon  the  foetu 
^'The  merely  close  apposition  of  its  walls  to  the  foetus  does  no 
necessity  prevent  the  gliding  round  of  the  child,  though  it  adds  mor 
less  to  the  difficulty,  and  requires  more  care  and  patience.  But  wl 
the  uterus  is  contracting  continuously  round  the  child,  as  when  it 
been  rendered  irritable  by  long  action,  by  fruitless  attempts  to  um 
the  hand  within  or  by  secale,  then  we  shall  find  the  difficulty  verj  gr 
as  will  be  the  case  under  any  plan.  Our  object  will  be  then  to  rem 
or  lessen  that  irritability  by  appropriate  remedies,  to  effect  which  I  b 
found  no  agent  more  satisfactory  than  chloroform  inhaled  to  its 
extent.  Should  it  suspend  uterine  action  for  only  a  few  minutes,  in 
majority  of  cases  version  may  be  effected  without  the  hand  in  the  ute 
except  in  the  cases  of  arm  presentation  just  alluded  to."  But  he  i 
that 

I  feel  certain  that  the  adoption  of  the  mode  of  version  that  I 
advocating  will  do  very  much  to  diminish  the  occurrence  of  those 
difficulties ;  the  power  of  early  turning  will,  by  the  vigilant  practitioi 
be  made  use  of,  and  his  cases  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  the  coi 
tion  here  mentioned.  I  would  say,  under  favourable  opportunities, ) 
presentation  ought  to  be  the  rule. 

"3.  Difficulty  to  be  contended  with  is  the  action  of  abdoo; 
muscles  and  the  contortions  of  restless  patients.  These  can  be  gener 
overcome,  he  says,  by  appealing  to  the  patient's  reason ;  but  if  necesH 
she  may  be  placed  under  chloroform. 

"  4.  Trouble  in  the  exceeding  flexibility  of  the  child ;  this  is  seld 
the  case  when  the  labour  is  at  its  full  term,  but  will  be  found  at 
earlier  periods,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  month,  especially  if  tbecli 
be  already  dead,  and  still  more  if  it  be  decomposing.    However,  t 
condition  is  not  a  real  ob^teucU  \  a  little  patience  and  yariation  in  ^ 
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irection  of  the  external  pressure  will  seldom  fail  to  bring  the  knee 
rithin  reach.  But  this  condition  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  fifth 
amrce  of  embarrassment,  namely : — 

**5.  Excess  of  liquor  amnii.  This,  again,  scarcely  ever  will  be 
ronblesome  at  the  full  period,  but  will  be  more  noticeable  about  the  fifth 
r  sixth  month ;  the  child  then  floats  about  so  easily  that  it  cannot  be 
rell  seized,  and  if  it  is  very  flexible  there  may  be  some  difliculty  in 
ooking  hold  of  the  knee,  or  placing  the  head  at  the  os.  However,  this 
rouble  is  easily  disposed  of  by  rupturing  the  membranes,  and  as  they 
ow  you  can  accomplish  your  desire. 

"  6.  Obesity  may  hinder,  but  seldom  can  be  a  complete  obstacle." 

Dr.  Hicks,  in  conclusion,  remarks  that  by  operating  in  this  way  you 
nil  most  probably  succeed  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  cases  out  of  twenty. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  large  measure  of  success,  and  its  more  frequent 
mployment  by  experienced  hands  will,  I  think,  cause  the  profession  to 
mploy  it  more  frequently ;  and  here  may  I  be  permitted  to  quote  an 
bservation  made  by  Dr.  Barnes,  who  says : — 

"I  have  found  the  bi-polar  method  a  serviceable  adjunct  in  every 
iod  of  labour  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the 
hild.  It  is  true  that  a  rather  free  mobility  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is  most 
tvourable  to  success ;  it  is  true  that  the  external  bi-polar  method  can 
ardlj  avail  unless  at  least  a  moderate  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  be  still 
resent ;  it  is  true  that  the  internal  and  external  bi-polar  method  requires 
1  its  special  uses,  if  not  the  presence  of  liquor  amnii,  at  any  rate  a 
terus  not  yet  closely  contracted  upon  the  foetus.  But  I  am  in  a 
oeition  to  state  that  amongst  the  nearly  200  cases  of  turning  of  which  I 
*ve  notes,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  which  I  did  not  turn  the  bi-polar 
rinciple  to  more  or  less  advantage;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  of  extreme 
ifficulty  from  spasmodic  concentric  contraction  of  the  uterus  upon  the 
stag,  with  jamming  of  the  shoulder  into  the  pelvis;  where  other 
nctitioners  had  been  foiled,  I  have  by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
rinciple  turned  and  delivered  safely  heretofore.  Although  I  have  per- 
Jnned  podalic  version  very  often  for  different  complications — placental 
KKQtatioD,  accidental  haemorrhage,  pelvic  narrowing,  rupture  of  the 
terns,  convulsions,  Ac,  &c. — ^yet  it  has  been  always  by  the  old 
lethod — that  is,  by  introducing  the  entire  hand,  and  in  general  part  of 
^  forearm  into  the  uterus ;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  mode  of 
ittice  still  pursued  by  our  most  eminent  obstetricians  here." 

I  cannot  find  in  the  reports  of  this  Society  any  case  in  which  this  bi-polar 
Mtkod  has  been  tried  in  our  lying-in  hospitals,  although  Dr.  Johnston, 
B  Ul  highly  valuable  Reports  for  the  past  three  years  has  detailed  the 
vrtacalara  of  forty-two  cases  in  which  version  was  performed  in  the 
^Qtaada  Hotpital.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  by  the  old  method, 
*    qMcial  mention  is  made  of  the  precise  mode  of  operalioti.  \ix  \^t« 
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Charchill's  highly  interesting  communication  to  this  Society,  in  which  k 
gave,  in  the  most  candid  manner,  his  private-practice  resalts,  he  menUoBi 
having  performed  version  seven  times,  and  having  been  in  consaltatioi 
in  sixteen  cases.  No  doubt  many,  if  not  most^  of  the  cases  occmrred 
before  the  era  of  bi-polar  version,  so  that  it  could  not  be  tried;  but 
mention  is  not  made  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  so  that  it  ia 
presumable  that  the  old  intra-uterine  method  was  employed. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  here, 
although  perhaps  some  of  the  members  may  have  done  so,  instead  of  pe^ 
forming  it  by  the  old  method.  Two  of  the  chief  distinguishing  advantages 
of  this  bi-polar  mode  are  the  facility  with  which  it  is  performed,  and  tbe 
comparative  freedom  from  danger  which  attends  it.  Every  person  who 
has  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  entire  hand  and  arm  through  the 
cervix,  and  into  the  uterus,  must  remember  the  great  difficulty  which  is 
on  most  occasions  experienced  in  effecting  the  operation.  In  manj  cases 
where  women  have  had  children  before,  and  where  the  tissues  are 
softened  and  easily  dilated,  or  where  this  softening  process  has  been  the 
result  of  hs&morrhage,  as  in  cases  of  placenta  prsavia  or  accidental 
haemorrhage,  the  difficulty  is  not  great,  nor  perhaps  does  it  exist  at  ail; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  requiring  version  this  difficulty  of  introducing 
the  entire  hand  is  often  great,  and,  as  many  of  us  know,  often  insiu^ 
mountable.  The  introduction  of  chloroform  into  obstetric  practice  aod 
its  exhibition  in  those  cases  has,  no  doubt,  modified  to  a  considerable 
extent  tliis  difficulty,  but  it  has  not  removed  it  completely,  and  manj  of 
us  may  remember  cases  in  which,  although  the  patient  was  fully  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  operator  was  compelled  from  the  violent 
and  persistent  uterine  action — which,  we  must  remember,  is  not  arrested, 
but  only  modified  by  chloroform — to  desist  from  further  attempts  at 
version.  But  even  supposing  that  the  operator  does  succeed  in  effecting 
version  by  the  old  method,  the  subsequent  dangers  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. This  is  a  matter  so  well  known  that  version  has  been  alwaji 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  operations  to  the  mother,  and  tbe 
statistics  upon  this  subject  reveal  to  us  a  very  large  mortality  indeed. 

Now,  if  it  be  possible  in  many  cases  requiring  version  to  substitute  a 
comparatively  easy  operation  for  one  that  is  difficult — one  comparatively 
free  from  danger  for  one  that  is  attended  with  a  very  high  mortality,  I 
think  that  the  Society  will  agree  with  me,  tliat  a  great  point  has  beeo 
gained  indeed,  and  I  can  bear  testimony,  as  far  as  this  single  case  wiU 
warrant  me  in  doing  so,  to  the  ease  and  freedom  from  danger  which 
attended  this  operation.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  astonished 
myself  was  the  ease  with  which  two  fingers,  placed  upon  the  foetal  head, and 
the  other  hand  on  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  pole,  caused  it  to  move, 
and  I  felt  that  it  was  quite  possible,  had  I  so  desired  it,  to  cause  the 
foetus  to  make  a  perfect  revolution  in  utero. 
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Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  case  which  I  have  detailed  to  the 
Society  was  a  favourable  one  for  its  trial.  Well,  no  doubt  this  is  true ;  the 
FcBtos  was  small — a  seven  and  a-half  months,  or  thereabouts.  Some  of  the 
liquor  amnii  remained  in  utero,  although  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  an  excess  of 
liquor  amnii  is  ranked  amongst  the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  inasmuch 
M  it  renders  the  foetus  too  movable.  It  was  her  second  child,  and  she 
was  placed  in  circumstances  where  chloroform  was  exhibited  without 
danger.  Granted  all  this,  still,  even  under  less  favourable  circumstances, 
I  am  certain  that  this  mode  has  great  advantages  over  the  one  hitherto 
practised,  and  of  this  any  person  can  satisfy  himself  by  reading  the  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  performed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Braxton-Hicks.  Those 
comprehend  arm  presentations,  back  presentations,  accidental  haemor- 
rhage, placental  implantation,  convulsions,  coarctation  of  pelvic  brim, 
cephalic  changed  to  podalic,  funis  presentation,  shoulder  presentation. 
The  twenty  cases  in  which  trial  was  made  by  him  up  to  the  period  of  his 
^7  include  a  wide  and  extensive  range  of  obstetrical  practice  indeed, 
tad  the  success  which  attended  his  trial  of  it  in  this  large  group  of  cases 
u  decidedly  encouraging  and  satisfactory,  and  will,  I  hope,  lead  iu  this 
atj,  both  in  private  practice  and  in  public,  and  particularly  in  that  great 
institution  in  which  such  abundant  opportunity  exists  of  trying  it  on  an 
utensive  scale,  to  its  more  frequent  employment.  There  are  cases,  no 
doobt,  in  which  this  mode  is  not  feasible  at  all,  and  those  are  pointed  out 
hy  both  Dr.  Hicks  and  Dr.  Barnes  in  their  admirable  essays  upon  this 
i^pcration — cases,  for  instance,  in  which  the  shoulders  and  arms  of  the 
are  jammed  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  make 
tty  impression  upon  the  head ;  but  in  many  of  those  cases  the  complete 
■luroduction  of  the  hand  is  still  'more  difficult — in  fact,  sometimes  impos- 
B^tle— so  that  if  we  fail  in  one  instance,  we  equally  fail  in  the  second  ;  and 
■Btbofle  cases  which  every  experienced  practitioner  here  recognises  at  once, 
it  would  be  very  often  attended  by  the  most  fearful  consequences  to 
soQtinne  Our  attempts  to  turn  the  child  by  the  old  method,  and  we  are 
1^  compelled  to  perform  decapitation  or  evisceration.  But  still  cases  will 
*car  where  the  complete  introduction  of  the  hand  is  necessary,  and  both 
^  tkeae  advocates  for  the  bi-polar  version  acknowledge  the  necessity  and 
■portance  of  the  old  method,  and  candidly  admit,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
til  one  of  those  operations  which  is  sometimes  necessary  and  indispen- 
1^  and  they  do  not  in  any  way  recommend  the  complete  abandonment 
i^tlieold  method. 

The  subject  of  pelvic  narrowing  and  the  treatment  applicable  in  such 
^  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
upon  the  subject  has  been  contributed  by  my  friend.  Dr. 
''Ciintock.  I  refer  to  the  memoir  published  by  him  in  the  fourth  volume 
'  tlie  ^  London  Obstetrical  Transactions."  In  this  he  has  given  a  table 
^  cues  in  which  vernon  was  performed  during  his  masteri&Vi\i^  ol 
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Rotunda  Hospital.  The  cases  were  17,  and  the  result  wa»— 9  lite, 
8  dead  children.  All  the  mothers  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  died  of  puerperal  fever.  Those  results  are  very  satisfactory,  and  I 
think  amply  warrant  us  in  having  recourse  more  frequently  to  this 
operation  than  we  do,  in  cases  where  we  are  aware,  from  the  observation 
of  the  course  of  the  previous  labour,  or  labours,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  woman  to  have  a  living  child  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancv.  My 
friend,  Dr.  M'Clintock,  does  not  think,  if  I  am  to  judge  that  such  is  his 
opinion  from  the  observations  which  he  has  published  in  his  memoir,  that 
much  is  gained  in  the  substitution  of  the  feet  for  the  head  in  cases  of  pelvic 
disproportion,  except  where  this  disproportion  is  slight.  Yet  his  own 
tables  prove  that  an  increased  chance  of  saving  foetal  life  is  afforded  by 
the  substitution  of  the  feet  for  the  head  in  my  opinion,  and  he  admits  this 
proposition.  Thus,  for  instance,  of  the  47  children  delivered  by  other 
modes  than  turning,  only  38  per  cent,  were  bom  alive,  whilst  of  the 
children  delivered  by  turning,  the  proportion  was  53  per  cent. 

I  would  not  like  in  a  short  paper,  such  as  the  present,  to  enter  upon 
the  questio  vexata,  as  to  what  is  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  owe 
where  narrowinfr,  or  disproportion,  exists.  This  subject  has  been,  and  is 
still  sub  judice^  but  all,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Sir  J.  Simpson  for  having  brought  his  wonderful  genius,  his  untiring 
energy,  his  great  skill  in  handling  statistics  and  bringing  them  to  bear  in 
such  a  facile  and  lucid  manner  upon  this  point — viz.,  as  to  the  compan- 
tive  ease  with  which  he  can  rfm^  through  a  contracted  pelvis,  narrowed  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  cannot  expect  a  living  child  to  pass  with  the  vertex 
first,  a  child  which  has  been  turned,  and  made  by  this  plan  to  present 
feet  foremost. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  great  advance  in  obstetrical  science,  and  I 
think  that,  although  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  F.  Owen,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  remarking  upon  the  advantages  which  this  altered  position  gives  the 
operator,  yet  it  is  to  Sir  James  Simpson  that  we  are  indebted  for 
thoroughly  working  out  the  problem ;  and  had  he  been  aware  of  the 
advantages  afforded  by  what,  in  my  humble  judgment,  may  be  con- 
Hidered  two  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  store  of  our  obstetrical 
knowledge — viz.,  the  mode  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  as  proposed  bjDr. 
Barnes,  which  thus,  as  it  were,  quickly  and  safely  removes  all  obstacles 
to  the  entering  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus ;  and  secondly,  the  easy  manipn* 
lation  of  its  contents,  when  entered  by  the  bi-polar  method  of  turning,  tf 
practised  by  Dr.  Hicks,  although,  it  is  true,  this  method  had  been  fore- 
shadowed by  others ;  amongst  the  rest,  by  Collins,  of  Dublin,  who  in 
Kome  cases  recommended  the  shortening  of  labour  by  pushing  the  child, 
with  the  finger  placed  within  the  os  uteri ;  and  by  Lee,  of  London,  who 
was  satisfied  by  what  he  calls  two-finger  turning,  or  merely  introducing 
two  fingers  into  tUe       uleri;  and  then  by  Vigana,  Stoltz,  AlartiB, 
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not  to  mention  several  others,  in  Germany,  who  were  the  first  to  recom- 
mend external  version^  or,  in  other  words,  such  a  manipulation  of  the 
fcEtoB,  through  the  abdominal  parietes  and  uterus,  as  made  the  foetus 
diange  its  position  according  as  the  operator  wished  it;  he,  Sir  J. 
Simpson,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  given  in  his  adherence  to  this 
plan,  and  hailed  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  obstetrical 
Borgery. 

Dr.  Kidd. — There  are  a  great  many  points  in  this  paper  worthy  of 
discussion.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  embarrassed  with  our  riches. 
It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Dr.  Byrne  did  not  read  two  papers  for  us  instead 
of  one,  for  he  had  ample  materials  for  doing  so.  I  saw  the  woman  re- 
ferred to  along  with  him  in  her  first  labour,  and  assisted  him  in  delivering 
her.  No  forceps  could  have  delivered  that  woman  safely  of  a  living 
child.  It  was  a  straight  forceps  which  we  used,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  forceps  failed  in  this  instance,  for  it  never  slipped ;  but  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pelvis  rendered  delivery  impossible  by  that  means.  I  saw 
this  woman  also  in  her  second  pregnancy,  and  I  measured  the  pelvis  very 
carefully  then,  and,  as  Dr.  Byrne  had  previously  done,  I  strongly  recom- 
mended that  we  should  have  labour  induced  when  she  was  seven  months 
pregnant.  I  did  not,  however,  see  her  during  that  operation.  As  to  the 
■Banner  of  inducing  premature  labour  in  these  cases,  I  have  on  several 
^^ocasions  tried  Dr.  Barnes's  method  with  the  elastic  bags ;  and  I  believe 
that  where  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  labour  within  a  defined  time — 
^  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  convulsions  or  haemorrhage,  or  where  there 
any  other  circumstances  in  the  case  requiring  prompt  delivery — 
Itrnes's  bags  afford  us  the  most  effectual  means  of  inducing  labour.  But 
^  a  case  where  there  is  no  pressing  necessity  for  prompt  delivery,  where 
•  few  hours  delay  will  make  no  difference  either  to  the  mother  or  the 
child,  I  believe  that  an  older  method  is  safer  both  for  the  mother  and  the 
^Id,  and  more  efficacious  than  Barnes's  bags.  In  the  Coombe  Hospital 
^  always  adopt  in  cases  of  narrow  pelvis  the  plan  of  introducing  a 
Citheter  between  the  membranes  and  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  leaving 
^  there.  A  gum-elastic  catheter  introduced  some  six  or  seven  inches,  and 
hft  there,  will  cause  labour  to  set  in  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  after 
■thas  been  induced,  the  labour  will  proceed  naturally,  and  if  it  be  done 
cwtfally,  the  membranes  are  unbroken.  I  believe  you  imitate  natural 
l>hoar  more  effectually  than  with  Barnes's  bags,  and  that  it  is  safer  both 
brnother  and  child.  Therefore,  I  do  not  quite  concur  with  Dr.  Byrne 
h  kii  panegyric  on  Barnes's  bags  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  labour. 
Vilh  regard  to  bi-manoal  version  and  the  comparative  merits  of  version, 
the  forceps,  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  I  must  say  that  my  ex- 
poMoee  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  forceps — that  where  the  head  will 
^  down  so  AS  to  be  within  reach  of  the  forceps,  I  beVie^^tiiat  70x1 
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deliver  the  woman  more  safely,  both  for  herself  and  for  the  child,  by 
means  of  that  instrument,  than  you  will  by  any  form  of  version.  Thew 
are  cases  where  the  head  lies  so  very  high,  and  does  not  enter  the  peWis 
at  all — especially  where  you  use  Barnes's  bags — ^that  you  will  not  be  able  to 
apply  the  forceps  effectually,  and  then  version  will  be  better.  But  in  all 
of  those  cases  that  I  have  seen,  especially  where  Barnes's  bags  have  been 
used,  there  is,  even  after  you  have  turned  the  child,  great  difficulty  in  ex- 
tracting the  head.  If  the  dilatation  of  the  uterus  is  not  perfect,  the  os  uteri 
will  grasp  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  there  is  then  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  head  through.  I  have  seen  that  occur  on  more  occasions  than  ooe, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  give  the  preference  to  the  forceps  in  these 
cases.  If  you  adopt  the  plan  of  introducing  the  catheter,  and  allow  tlM 
uterus  to  dilate  gradually  from  above  downwards,  and  not  from  below  op* 
wards — which  is  the  case  when  Barnes's  bags  are  used — ^this  objection  does 
not  apply  so  fully ;  but  even  in  Dr.  Byrne's  case,  he  tells  us  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervix  was  fully  dilated,  and  the  upper  part  not  so,  so  that  it 
exemplifies  one  of  the  results  that  is  attendant  on  the  use  of  Barnes'i 
bags  and  version  in  these  cases.  I  do  not  think  the  Dublin  school  is  open 
to  Dr.  Byrne's  rebuke  of  neglecting  the  method  of  bi-manual  versioo. 
I  am  sure  he  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  no  case  has  been  brought  ^o^ 
ward  here,  but  in  our  hospital  we  have  tried  it  on  many  occasions.  Dr. 
Byrne  advocates  using  the  left  hand  for  version,  when  the  bi-polar 
method  is  adopted.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  easier  in  these  cases  to 
use  the  right  hand.  You  require  to  place  one  hand  in  the  uterus  or 
vagina,  and  the  other  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Now,  if  yoa  in- 
troduce the  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  the  woman  is  lying  in  the 
obstetric  position,  unless  you  pass  your  right  hand  up  between  her  thighi, 
I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get  your  hand  on  the  abdomen  so  as  to  mtkf 
pressure  on  the  breech  of  the  child.  If,  however,  you  put  the  right  han^ 
into  the  vagina,  you  can  then  p^s  the  left  hand  over  the  woman's  sidi 
and  get  it  easily  on  the  abdomen,  and,  in  my  opinion,  you  will  thus  gel 
better  command  of  the  child.  That  is  a  point  I  alluded  to  a  great  mao] 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Scie»oi 
when  Braxton  Hicks'  paper  was  first  published.  I  am  glad  to  hear  Dr 
Byrne  speak  of  this  operation  as  being  foreshadowed  by  Collins  and  Lee 
I  have  always  entertained  that  opinion.  Dr.  Collins  gives  a  case  in  whifh 
by  introducing  one  or  two  fingers  into  the  uterus  (and  I  look  upon  it  as) 
very  important  point  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  the  whole  handX  he  hai 
been  able  to  turn  the  child.  The  case  Dr.  Byrne  has  brought  f(Nrward  i 
a  most  instructive  one.  The  very  fact  of  being  able  to  deliver  a  wonuu 
of  a  living  child  in  her  second  pregnancy,  when  all  our  efforts  to  delin 
an  un mutilated  child  in  her  first  pregnancy  failed,  is  very  interesting 
important. 
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Dr.  Btrne. — ^May  T  ask  what  was  the  measurement  you  made  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  second  occasion  ? 

Dr.  Kidd. — ^My  impression  is  that  it  was  considerably  under  three 
inches  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  I  measured  with  my  fingers, 
as  I  always  do. 

The  President. — ^There  is  one  point  of  Dr.  Byrne's  practice  which 
he  will  excuse  me  in  commenting  upon,  for  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  relied  entirely  on  the  bags  for 
effecting  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  did  not  give  any  time  for  nature  to 
tttist  him.  The  third  bag  was  in  two  hours,  and  immediately  after  its 
withdrawal  or  expulsion,  he  proceeded  to  turn.  As  Dr.  Kidd  remarked, 
tbat  might  be  necessary  where  the  case  was  urgent,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
case  of  haemorrhage  or  convulsions  ;  but  here  was  a  case  where  there  was 
lio  urgency,  where  a  few  hours—or  even  days— would  have  made  no 
difference.  Might  it  not  have  been  a  better  and  a  safer  practice,  after 
Ue  withdrawal  of  the  second  bag,  to  give  time  to  see  whether  nature 
Would  have  dilated  the  uterus  further  without  having  recourse  to  the 
Uiird,  and  even  if  the  third  were  used,  to  have  given  some  further  time 
^r  its  withdrawal  before  the  hand  was  introduced  ?  I  have  used  the 
bigs  myself,  and  used  no  other  means  of  dilatation,  but  that  was  in  cases 
of  Teiy  great  urgency.  I  think  the  difficulty  of  turning  might  have 
been  lessened  if  some  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
»nK>val  of  the  bags  and  the  attempt  at  version.  As  to  Dr.  Byrne's 
ilrictures  on  the  Dublin  obstetric  practitioners  for  not  adopting  the  bi- 
polar method,  he  should  remember  that  cases  in  which  version  becomes 
iMeessary  are  not  numerous.  The  cases  in  which  I  have  performed 
Hnion  were  forced  on  me  suddenly ;  they  became  urgent,  and  it  wm  not 
pHMient  to  use  the  bi-polar  method ;  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  haamorrhage 
Ir  prolapse  of  the  funis,  where  it  became  necessary  to  act  promptly,  we 
ihould  not  adopt  a  method  which  would  entail  a  loss  of  time.  I  can 
iMne  Dr.  Byrne  bi-polar  version  is  practised  by  Dublin  obstetricians. 
I  Met  Dr  Kidd  recently  in  a  case  in  which  he  had  altered  the  position  of 
lb  bead  by  the  bi-polar  method  before  my  arrival. 

htL  Thomas  More  Madden  said,  as  he  was  present  at  the  operation, 
hi  wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  skill  with  which  Dr.  Byrne  had 
iMiiil  a  very  difficnlt  case.  The  pelvis  was  the  smallest  through  which 
k  had  ever  seen  a  living  child  delivered.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
bMiice  his  hand,  but  could  not  do  so,  and  in  that  case  tl^e  bi-polar 
Mbod  answered  admirably.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  bi- 
lalar  msUiod  was  only  applicable  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  No 
litaotaga  was  gained  in  bringing  down  the  feet  of  the  cbM  ^DJb 
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uteri  was  dilated.  The  child  could  not  be  delivered  until  the  06 
was  dilated,  and  the  adoption  of  the  bi-polar  method  was  a  rounds 
way  of  doing  that  which  could  be  more  quicklj  effected  by  the 
method.  He  thought  the  bi-polar  method  was  one  of  the  fashii 
the  day  which  would  hold  its  own  for  a  time,  but  that  it  had  nothi 
recommend  it  except  in  such  cases  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Byrne 
had  seen  Barnes's  bags  tried  very  often.  They  were  introduced  ei 
ingly  well  into  the  uten)S  by  Dr.  Byrne,  but  in  that,  as  in  other 
which  he  had  seen,  as  soon  as  the  bag  was  in  the  uterus,  the  Indian  i 
got  softened,  and  in  endeavouring  to  push  it  up  the  sound  passed  tt 
it.  He  had  seen  this  happen,  not  only  in  his  own  hands,  but  with 
tricians  of  greater  skill  and  experience  than  himself.  In  this  pari 
case  the  bags  proved  exceedingly  useful,  but  their  introduction  l 
great  deal  of  time,  and  involved  very  much  trouble. 

Dr.  Cranny. — Drs.  Byrne  and  Madden  have  both  alluded  to  the 
passing  through  the  pocket  of  the  bag.  Now,  I  have  introdocc 
bags  frequently  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  and  I  never  experience 
difficulty  referred  to.  I  always  employ  the  speculum  forceps,  doubL 
the  bag  and  catching  it  in  the  forceps,  and  in  that  way  you  have 
control  over  the  bag,  and  you  do  not  injure  it. 

Dr.  John  A.  Byrne,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had  brought  forwar 
case  certainly  as  an  isolated  one.  He  did  not  proceed  to  the  op€ 
until,  on  passing  his  hand  into  the  uterus,  he  found  that  he  could 
the  turning  of  the  child  easily  by  the  bi-manual  method.  He 
agreed  with  Dr.  Kidd  as  to  the  importance  of  fully  dilating  the  i 
In  this  case  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  at  the  lower  part ;  the  canal 
cervix  appeared  to  be  one  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  but  while  the 
part  was  dilated  the  upper  part  was  undilated,  and  it  must  be  remei 
that  he  had  drawn  special  attention  to  that  point  in  his  paper.  Dr 
had  said  that  other  methods  of  inducing  labour  had  an  advantag 
Barnes's  bags  where  they  had  time  to  consider  what  operation  they 
perform.  The  only  other  plans  he  had  adopted  were  Kiwisch's  a 
Sinclair's  plans ;  he  meant  by  the  latter  the  alternate  douche  of  I 
cold  water.  In  induction  of  labour  by  this  means  it  always  cam( 
very  uncertain  times,  but  those  plans,  no  doubt,  had  always  beer 
effectual,  and  he  himself  had  never  known  them  to  be  attended  wi 
bad  result.  He  had  only  used  Barnes's  bags  two  or  three  times, 
thought  they  had  advantages  over  the  other  methods,  and  he,  mo 
thought  that  the  effect  of  them  was  to  imitate  very  closely  the  i 
process  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  When  natural  labour  took  pi 
cervix  was  expanded  by  the  pressure  downwards  of  the  membrau* 
taining  the  liquor  amnu^  axLd  \xe  considered  that  Barnes's  bag  was 
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I  artificial  amnial  sac  dilating  the  cervix.  It  was  very  possible  that  if 
le  had  waited  a  little  longer  a  more  extensive  process  of  expansion  of 
he  cervix  would  haxe  taken  place,  but  what  made  him  hasten  the  operation 
TM  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and 
le,  at  the  time,  considered,  that  under  those  circumstances  the  sooner  he 
tocomplished  the  delivery  of  the  patient  the  better.  One  thing  in  this  case 
fhich  struck  him  very  forcibly  was,  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervix 
fhen  dilated  was  very  rigid  and  hard,  and,  as  Dr.  Kidd  said,  in  extracting 
he  head  serious  difficulty  is  often  experienced  on  this  account.  If  the 
lags  had  performed  their  function  properly,  there  would  have  been  less 
lifficulty  in  drawing  the  foetal  head  through  the  cervix.  Dr.  Kidd  said 
le  preferred  to  use  the  right  hand  in  turning,  but  he  (Dr.  Byrne)  thought 
hat  if  they  looked  at  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  as  shown  in  the 
bwings  which  he  exhibited,  they  would  see  that  the  left  hand  could  be 
lore  conveniently  used,  and  for  his  part  he  had  found  no  difficulty  what- 
Ter  in  passing  his  right  hand  between  the  thighs  of  the  patient,  the 
uree  separating  them  with  a  pillow.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Kidd's  remarks, 
e  could  assure  him  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making  an 
ttack  on  Dublin  obstetricians,  and  he  was  glad  that  his  paper  had 
lidted  the  fact  that  this  operation  had  been  performed  in  the  Coombe 
Iwpital.  His  object  was  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen 
rho  had  charge  of  those  hospitals  to  the  fact,  that  the  operation  was 
xtremely  ea.sy,  and  that  such  eminent  practitioners  as  Dr.  Barnes  and 
)r.  Braxton  Hicks  had  adopted  it  in  a  great  variety  of  cases — in  placenta 
rcria,  convulsions,  haemorrhage,  &c. — and  that  it  had  been  attended  in 
boae  cases  with  great  success.  He  was  astonished  at  the  ease  with 
rhich  he  was  able  by  this  method  to  move  the  foetus  about,  and  he  was 
ore  that  if  they  tried  the  combined  method  of  version  of  Dr.  Hicks, 
rhenever  a  suitable  case  arose,  they  would  find  the  operation  very  easy. 

Dr.  More  Madden  read  a  paper,  entitled  Observations  on  the  History 
ai  Uses  of  the  Short  Straight  Forceps  as  a  Tractor,  and  the  Long  Double 
Carved  Forceps  as  a  Compressor  and  Lever,  Some  remarks  were  made  by 
M  President  and  other  members,  but  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of 
Mhour  (11  o'clock),  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  was  resolved, 
a  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cranny,  seconded  by  Dr.  Byrne,  that  the  discussion 
a  the  paper  should  be  postponed  until  next  Session. 

[Dr.  Mobs  Madden's  paper  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  this 
oamtL] 
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Amyloid  Disease  of  the  Liver, — Dr.  Hayden  said:  The  sped 
I  now  exhibit  is  an  example  of  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver, 
subject  of  it  was  a  man  aged  twenty-six,  a  pipe-maker  by  trade, 
of  temperate  habits,  who  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  6t 
this  month.  He  was  then  deeply  jaundiced,  his  face  and  whole 
being  of  a  deep  lemon  tint.  The  history  I  obtained  of  his  illness  wa 
following : — He  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  ten  months  previoi 
never  had  syphilis,  caries,  or  chronic  purulent  discharge.  After  exp< 
to  wet  and  cold,  ten  months  previously,  he  felt  very  unwell,  and 
mouths  later  he  became  slightly  jaundiced.  At  the  date  of  admit! 
he  exhibited  jaundice  of  a  very  decided  character,  as  already  st 
The  liver  was  then  manifestly  enlarged.  He  had  been  subjec 
occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  and  this  whilst  he  was  in  the  hospital 
the  most  troublesome  symptom.  On  the  12th,  having  been  out  of 
every  day  previously,  he  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  right  side, 
on  the  following  day  all  the  signs  of  pleuro-pneumonia  were  establii 
The  lung  was  solid  from  base  to  apex.  The  urine  was  deeply  sti 
with  bile  pigment;  its  specific  gravity  was  1010,  and  it  contain 
great  deal  of  albumen.  He  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
liver  was  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged ;  it  exhibits  the  amyloid  cbi 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  pigment  of  a  deep  green  tint  dispersed  thr 
it.  The  kidneys  are  in  a  similar  condition,  and  considerably  enk 
The  right  lung  is  very  voluminous,  and  both  lobes  are  perfectly  solit 
is  in  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia.  The  case  affords  a  notable  exce] 
to  the  doctrine  propounded  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  that  amyloid  diseai 
the  liver  is  always  associated  with  chronic  purulent  discharge,  or  di 
of  the  honQ%.— February  27,  1875. 

Necrosis  of  the  Tibia  an^J  Fibula. — Professor  Stokes  said:  I  laid  h 
the  Society  a  short  time  ago  a  specimen  of  necrosis  of  the  shaft  o 
humerus  that  had  a  traumatic  origin.  On  the  present  occasion  1 
before  the  Society  a  specimen  of  the  same  disease,  not  less  interesth 
a  clinical  and  a  pathological  aspect.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
ordinary  etiological  conditions  that  usually  induce  the  disease, 
patient  was  a  young  maa^  aged  twenty-five  years,  very  tall  in  sta 
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beuig  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  had  a  fresh  complexion,  dark  hair, 
and  blue  eyes.  He  said  that  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  one  night, 
irbile  lying  in  bed,  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  a  violent  pain,  which  he 
referred  to  the  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  followed  by  great  pain, 
and  a  swelling  formed,  which  subsequently  opened,  and  through  the 
opening  a  discharge  of  thin  sanious  matter,  with  an  offensive  odour, 
i&iued.  It  continued  discharging  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  then 
aereral  small  pieces  of  bone  came  through  the  opening.  After  the 
i^oval  of  these  spicula  of  bone,  the  patient  got  well,  and  for  thirteen 
yean  continued  perfectly  well  and  able  to  follow  and  enjoy  all  the  out- 
of-door  exercises  peculiar  to  youth  and  early  manhood.  About  a  year 
ind  a  half  previous  to  his  admission  to  hospital  he  was  seized  again,  for 
tlie  second  time  (without  any  cause  that  he  could  assign,  for  he  was  not 
exposed  to  wet  or  cold,  and  had  not  sustained  any  injury),  with 
ifinptoms  similar  to  those  he  had  experienced  at  his  first  attack,  with 
•thb  difference,  that  more  matter  now  existed  than  before.  The  leg 
became  enormously  swollen,  the  limb  of  a  livid  colour,  and  the  pain  was 
igonising.  Shortly  afterwards  several  openings  appeared  on  every 
iipdbt  of  the  leg,  through  which  purulent  matter  exuded.  After  some 
time  the  knee  became  affected,  accompanied  with  a  great  aggravation  of 
iQ  the  symptoms,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  displacement  outwards  of 
both  bones  of  the  leg.  He  was  then  sent  up  to  hospital,  and  admitted 
vsder  my  care  in  last  November.  It  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  hopeless 
1o  expect  to  save  the  limb,  but  such  was  the  debilitated  condition  of  the 
fttieot  that  for  some  days  I  hesitated  to  recommend  any  operation.  His 
fnbe  was  quick  and  very  weak.  He  had  a  bright  hectic  flush,  profuse 
light  sweats,  and  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  degree,  but  there  were  no 
pbjmcal  signs  of  any  pulmonary  lesion.  After  some  days  he  got  better 
of  these  symptoms,  and  I  recommended  amputation,  which  was  then 
performed.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  example  of  necrosis  of  almost  the 
ODtire  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  also  commencing  in  the  fibula ;  and  there  is 
ibo  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  contrasting  with  the  case  which  I 
ponoaslj  exhibited — the  line  of  the  epiphysis  in  that  case  limits  the 
&tae,  whereas  in  this  case  the  necrosis  goes  so  far  as  to  involve  the 
tjiper  part  of  the  bone,  which  was  followed  by  complete  disorganisation 
of  all  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint.  The  specimen 
Aows  well  the  specific  feature  of  necrosis — the  great  hypertrophy  of  the 
koM,  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  medullary  canal,  the  enormous 
Miber  of  sinuses,  some  of  them  being  of  very  large  size,  and  at  the 
Vpper  portion  completely  perforating  the  bone.  Looking  at  the  clinical 
fccti  the  two  attacks  of  acute  necrosis,  without  any  assignable  cause,  the 
MrnoBS  amonnt  of  disease  that  existed,  and  that  it  had  passed  above 
^  Use  of  the  epiphysis,  displacing  the  bone  outwards — I  think  the  case 
>i  oat  <rf  Terj  great  interest.   I  have  never  seen  a  ca&e  tbat  ^teauiiXA 
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better  the  peculiar  morbid  phenomena  characteristic  of  this  disease.— 
March  f),  1875. 

Mycosis  IrUestinalis. — Dr.  Gerald  Yeo  showed  the  intestines  and 
mesentery  of  a  man,  aged  forty-two  years,  who  had  died  after  suffering 
for  six  days  from  rather  unusual  symptoms. 

On  the  27th  February  he  came  to  the  dispensary  attached  to  the 
Whitworth  Hospital,  and  said  he  had  a  severe  shivering  the  day  before, 
and  then  suffered  from  headache  and  loss  of  appetite ;  his  tongue  wii 
slightly  furred ;  pulse  85 ;  a  small  pustule  was  observed  on  the  kft 
cheek,  but  as  he  seemed  to  make  light  of  it,  it  did  not  receive  further 
attention.  Under  the  supposition  that  he  was  about  to  get  some  febrik 
affection,  he  was  given  a  diaphoretic,  and  told  to  come  next  day.  When 
he  presented  himself  on  the  28th  all  his  symptoms  were  much  aggravated; 
tongue  dry  and  furred ;  pulse  80,  weak ;  he  staggered  as  he  walked,  and 
complained  of  great  weakness.  He  had  constantly  attended  upon  honeSi 
but  had  no  further  sign  of  glanders.  His  skin  had  a  peculiar  yellowidi 
tint.  His  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy..  The  pustule  was  larger,  its  red 
margin  wider,  and  the  entire  cheek  was  glistening  and  tense,  and  thi 
oedema  extended  down  the  same  side  of  the  neck.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane inside  the  cheek  was  healthy.  He  refused  to  come  into  hospital 
On  the  Ist  March  he  returned  in  a  very  weak  state  and  suffering  fr«i 
intense  dyspnoea;  he  was  now  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  his  intelled 
seemed  considerably  impaired.  The  pustule  had  increased  still  more  ii 
size,  and  its  centre  was  occupied  with  a  greyish  slough,  while  tbs 
margin  was  of  a  lurid  red  colour,  and  but  little  raised  above  the  swoUei 
cheek.  The  oedema  now  extended  down  the  neck  to  the  thorax,  so  thrt 
the  throat  looked  twice  its  natural  size.  The  entire  chest  was  perfedlj 
resonant  on  percussion,  and  no  abnormal  sound  could  be  heard,  except  a 
loud  tracheal  rale ;  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  fauces  was  veiy 
oedematous.  He  now  consented  to  come  into  hospital,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  surgical  department,  as  the  dyspnoea  seemed  to  threatiB 
the  necessity  of  operative  interference.  He  failed  to  obtain  admisjoot 
then,  as  the  case  was  considered  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  tborade 
tumour,  and  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Whitworth,  where  he  was  at  onca 
admitted.  In  the  evening  the  dyspnoea  became  so  intense  that  the 
resident  pupil  was  obliged  to  scarify  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces  and  pharynx,  after  which  operation  he  passed  a  comparative^ 
easy  night.  On  the  2nd  March  his  bowels,  which  had  not  been  moved 
for  some  days,  were  well  opened  by  medicine,  and  he  expressed  himself 
much  improved.  The  oedema  of  the  face  was  not  so  tense,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  thorax  was  puffy ;  temperature  101*5** ;  pulse 
He  remained  much  in  this  condition,  complaining  of  no  pain  or  distitv 
aince  the  dyspnoea  had  been  relieved,  until  the  evening  of  the  Srd,  whtf 
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snddenlj  commenced  vomiting.  He  continued  to  vomit  inc&ssantlj  a 
id  which  the  nurae  compared  to  '^rotten  eggs  beaten  up."  On  the 
ti,  having  vomited  all  night,  he  complained  of  sudden  and  intense  pain 
the  umbilicus.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  he  appeared  better ;  the 
iema  had  almost  left  the  body ;  was  quite  gone  from  the  face,  which 
w  looked  strikingly  emaciated ;  the  pustule  did  not  increase  in  size, 
d  looked  like  an  ordinary  unhealthy  sloughy  ulcer,  with  a  deep  red 
irgin.  At  12  o'clock  he  became  very  pale,  and  said  he  was  weak; 
I  pulse  could  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist;  the  heart-beat  was 
ceedingly  rapid,  and  so  weak  that  it  could  not  be  counted.  In  the 
emoon,  after  an  exciting  discussion  with  his  wife,  he  died  rather 
expectedly. 

Autoi^sy, — When  the  abdominal  cavity  was  opened  it  was  found  to 
itsin  about  three  quarts  of  opaque  reddish-brown  fluid,  in  which 
ited  some  soft  gelatinous  black  blood-clots.  The  peritoneum  was 
ilthy  throughout,  and  preserved  its  natural  glance.  When  the  fluid 
8  removed,  the  mesentery  was  found  to  consist  of  a  blackish-red 
wrous  mass,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick.  At  first  sight 
B  k)oked  like  a  great  mass  of  haemorrhagic  sarcoma ;  however,  it  was 
ind  to  be  simple  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  layer  of  the 
lentery,  and  more  especially  into  the  glands,  which  stood  out  as  large, 
ooth,  rounded  black  bosses,  and,  on  section,  showed  a  prominent  dull 
face,  exuding  a  deep  blackish-red  fluid.  They  broke  down  with  but 
mall  amount  of  pressure.  The  stomach  showed  a  most  singularly 
D-marked  hour-glass  contraction  at  its  centre,  which  divided  it  into 
)  large  pcmches  of  nearly  equal  size.  The  duodenum  and  upper  part 
the  jejunum  were  enormously  distended,  and  the  rest  of  the  intestine 
ttracted  in  a  most  singular  way,  so  that  the  entire  colon  is  reduced  to 
diameter  of  a  man's  little  finger.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  bag- 
i  pouches,  which  could  about  hold  a  walnut ;  the  lowest  of  these  was 
the  end  of  the  ileum.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  filled  with  a 
bw  fluid,  which  is  similar  to  that  which  the  patient  vomited.  On 
■ueoos  membrane  of  the  stomach  were  about  five  or  six  flattened 
enoent  dark  nodules,  with  a  dull  greyish  centre ;  the  greater  number 
Ihsse  were  situated  near  the  pyloric  orifice.  The  entire  of  the  wall  of 
duodenum  and  part  of  the  jejunum  were  greatly  thickened  by  oedema, 
idi  gave  the  mucous  membrane  a  semi-transparent  gelatinous  look. 
!•  and  there  the  membrane  was  studded  with  dark  nodules,  like  those 
the  stomach,  varying  in  size  from  n  split  pea  to  a  bean.  The  centre 
Mm  of  these  i^ppeared  to  be  a  slough,  which  was  faintly  stained  by 
bile.  Thcne  nodules  were  thickly  scattered  along  the  jejunum,  but 
•  wnling  in  the  ileum,  except  in  those  parts  of  the  gut  where  it  was 
ended  Hko  a  bag.  The  s{^een  was  somewhat  enlarged,  being  neariy 
m  its  aoraiai  sise;  it  was  friable  and  soft|  but  did  not  diS«r  m  ixq 
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remarkable  way  from  the  normal  appearance ;  kidneys  oong« 
other  abdominal  viscera^healthy ;  heart  normal ;  lungs  slightly  • 
matous. 

The  micro8c6pic  examination  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
showed  it  to  be  composed  of  immense  quantities  of  epitheliun 
various  stages  of  disintegration — some  in  masses  clustered 
some  broken  up,  and  many  single.    Besides  these  cells, 
contained  an  enormous  amount  of  bacteria,  the  majority  of  wl 
performing  the  most  rapid  movements.    Many  forms  were  seer 
great  mass  was  made  up  of  short  rods  or  chains,  composei 
joints.    Sections  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine  in  the  neighbourho 
nodules  above  described  showed  that  the  tissue  was  thickly  b 
large  masses  of  bacteria,  packed  tightly  in  the  lymph  spaces,  oi 
in  one  place  a  tense  plug  in  a  small  vessel.    None  w.ere  foui 
capillaries,  nor  could  any  embolic  impactions  be  discovere 
mesenteric  glands,  though  large  masses  were  scattered  through 
of  the  mesentery  itself.    No  bacteria  could  be  found  in  the  set 
slough  of  the  pustule  on  the  cheek  either  during  life  or  aft 
Owing  to  its  position,  a  very  searching  examination  of  the  neig 
parts  could  not  be  made  after  death. 

Dr.  Yeo  considered  the  case  interesting,  as  being  an  exan 
disease  which  was  fortunately  not  frequent  in  this  country,  b 
had  received  the  attention  of  many  Continental  writers,  who  fa 
it  the  name  Mycosis  Intestinalis,  and  who  believe  that  the 
commonly  known  as  ckarbon^  or  malignant  pustule,  is  identical 
the  formation  of  an  external  pustule  being  not  an  invariable  oc 
When,  as  in  this  case,  the  characters  of  the  pusttile  do  not  ct 
with  the  generally  received  idea  of  a  malignant  pustule,  the 
becomes  very  difficult,  as  the  symptoms  vary  much  in  record 
Dr.  Yeo  hoped  that  on  this  account  he  would  be  forgiven  i 
detailed  the  clinical  history  rather  more  fully  than  the  objeci 
Society  would  warrant.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  it  was 
crum  oris,  he  at  first  thought,  from  the  man's  occupation,  th 
glan()er8 ;  however,  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion,  au 
third  day  after  his  application  to  the  dispensary,  "  malignant 
was  written  after  his  name  in  the  registry.  Diarrhoea,  which  fi 
be  the  rule  in  these  cases,  was  completely  wanting,  and  the  coi 
was  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  unusually  contracted 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  bowel  was  found,  which 
explained  by  the  part  of  the  alimentary  tract  which  had  been 
as  the  end  of  the  small  and  all  the  large  intestines  appeared  c 
from  anatomical  change.  From  the  microscopic  exaroinatioi 
fluids  and  tissues  in  this  case,  no  doubt  was  left  in  Dr.  Yeo's  n 
the  bacteria  being  the  eaaenlial  agent  in  the  production  of 
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ymptoms,  and  that  in  all  probability  their  introduction  into  the  bowels 
oaj  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  commonly  known  as  malignant  pustule. 
Che  spleen  was  not  so  much  enlarged  as  in  the  cases  given  by  Wagner, 
wr  were  any  bacteria  discovered  in  its  tissue.  The  production  of  the 
uemorrhage  into  the  glands,  tissue  of  the  mesentery,  and  even  into  the 
ibdominal  cavity,  was  unusual  in  quantity,  and  the  explanation  of  its 
weorrence  is  not  so  easy.  No  plugging  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  with 
Mcteria  could  be  found,  and  though  numerous  masses  were  seen  in  the 
(lands,  the  route  they  took  to  arrive  there  could  not  be  definitely 
rwed.— J/arcA  6,  1875. 

Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Bons^  j-c. — Dr.  Thomson  said  :  These  speci- 
Dens  were  removed  from  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  forty-four,  who  died 
D  the  Richmond  Hospital  a  fortnight  ago.  He  had  been  admitted  ten 
lajs  previously,  direct  from  another  institution.  He  was  found  to  be 
offering  from  a  very  extensive  ulcer  in  the  frontal  region,  the  edges 
King  overhanging  and  ragged.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  mass  of  bone 
KrfecUy  necrosed.  Towards  the  right  side  there  was  another  ulcer 
tommunicating  with  the  larger  one,  and  from  both  a  large  quantity  of 
wrribly  foetid  pus  was  continually  issuing.  He  was  very  dull,  having 
»en  suffering  recently  from  epileptic  fits ;  but  from  what  we  could  learn 
be  history  was  as  follows : — Eighteen  years  ago  he  contracted  a  small 
Me,  and  some  months  afterwards  he  suffered  from  an  eruption  with 
we  throat.  The  eruption  was  as  if  grains  of  coarse  sand  were  spread 
W  the  body.  When  he  had  the  primary  sore  he  was  treated  with 
Bereury;  and,  when  the  secondary  symptoms  appeared,  he  was  also 
letted  with  mercury.  Seven  or  eight  years  afterwards  he  got  pains  in 
ke  bones,  especially  in  the  legs,  and  then  ulcers  formed  in  front  of 
ke  tibia.  About  four  years  ago  he  was  attacked  by  pain  in  the  frontal 
igion ;  there  was  no  swelling,  but  intense  tenderness.  This  spot  became 
(Nitly  inflamed,  and  he  then  went  into  hospital,  and  from  that  time  up 
obis  death  had  been  continually  under  treatment.  Some  months  after- 
nrds  this  red  patch  over  the  frontal  bone  broke  down  and  never  healed 
i^;  the  ulcer  spread  and  the  bone  was  exposed.  A  smaller  ulcer  formed 
i  the  left  parietal  bone,  near  the  posterior  part.  Under  treatment  it 
(it  well,  and  the  scar  is  still  visible.  The  day  before  his  death  he 
temraddenly  convulsed.  He  said  he  had  been  suffering  from  fits  since 
*4ire  Chrbtmas,  but  he  had  not  had  any  attack  of  the  kind  from  that 
i^lfll  his  admission  to  hospital.  The  fit  he  got  on  Friday  passed  off  in 
fcwBiinateSy  but  after  midnight  he  had  another,  and  this  was  succeeded 
f  oliMn  almost  without  intermission.  He  became  comatose,  and  died 
k  ihm  folkming  day. 

At  the  pest-mortem  examination  we  found  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Mel  booe  had  been  engaged  in  this  process  of  destruction.  TVa 
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necrosed  portion  is  attached  to  the  healthj  parts  bj  small  osseom  b 
The  extent  is,  in  its  longest  diameter^  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  an 
above  downwards  four  inches.  On  opening  the  skull  we  had  the  | 
possible  difficulty  in  separating  the  brain  from  the  dura  mater, 
was  considerable  meningitis.  The  anterior  superficial  portions  < 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  were  almost  diffluent.  On  making  a 
through  the  brain  nothing  particular  was  discovered  until  we  < 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Here  the  knife  struck 
some  firm  substance,  which  was  found  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  p 
to  be  placed  in  the  white  matter  near  its  junction  with  the  grej. 
induration  was  very  plain  to  the  rough  examination  with  the  nak 
but  my  friend,  Dr.  Gerald  Yeo,  has  been  good  enough  to  examine 
the  following  result : — The  nodule  in  the  brain  shows  under  the 
scope  a  great  mass  of  debris  in  the  centre,  where  no  tissue  elein< 
distinguishable.  Immediately  around  this  there  is  a  dense  zon 
posed  of  altered  connective  tissue  (neuroglia),  with  quantities 
granules,  and  here  and  there  a  blood-vessel,  with  thickened  wal 
distended  with  tightly-packed  red  blood  corpuscles.  There  is  bi 
evidence  of  any  neoplasm,  the  thickened  neuroglia  giving  tl 
rather  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  after  inflammatory  prolif 
which  the  conditions  of  the  blood-vessels  would  also  resemble,  as  • 
scribed  cerebral  abscesses  are  commonly  surrounded  with  an  area 
vascularity,  particularly  when  they  depend  upon  the  obliteratic 
vessel,  as  was  probable  in  this  case." 

It  is  probable  that  this  abscess  was  set  up  by  inflammation  tn 
from  the  diseased  bone,  and  attacking,  in  turn,  the  dura  mater. 

The  tibise  have  been  the  seat  of  long  standing  disease.  Tb 
very  distinct  evidences  of  this.  In  each  there  is  a  cavity  about 
and  a  half  long.  In  one  case  the  cavity  extends  nearly  throi 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone ;  in  the  other  it  is  about  three  quartei 
inch  deep.  These  openings  corresponded  to  ulcers  discharging  oo 
pus,  and  they  have  existed  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

There  was  great  diffictlty  in  extracting  the  lungs.  They  were  a 
to  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  Upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  rig 
were  a  number  of  bone-like  patches,  flat  and  thin,  and  of  varial 
while  there  were  some  which  corresponded  to  the  outlines  of  the  i 
four  superior  ribs.  A  large  number  of  osseous  spiculs  passed 
substance  of  both  lungs  at  their  superior  parts.  The  apex  of  & 
thickly  studded  with  hard  black  masses,  varying  from  the  bulk  of 
nut  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Dr.  Yeo  has  also  examined  these  str 
and  he  reports : — ^  The  indurated  and  tough  parts  of  the  lung  shon 
the  character  of  chronic  intei*stitial  pneumonia — namely,  great  pi 
tion  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  encroaches  on  the  alveoli,  ai 
obliterates  many  oi  tibsnu  lu  this  structure  there  is  a  coosi 
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dipont  of  pigment.  The  bonj  spiculse  appear  to  owe  their  great  hard- 
am  to  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  processes  of  indurated 
connective  tissue." 

During  life  we  detected  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  testicle  a 
liird  mass  about  the  size  of  a  French  bean.  The  left  testicle  was  soft 
•ad  atrophied.  Post  mortem  I  found  the  tubercle  to  be  made  up  of 
cilcareous  matter,  not  in  the  substance  of  the  testicle  itself,  but  in  the 
tBDica  albuginea.  The  glandular  structure  had  disappeared.  This 
tMticle  had  been  the  subject  of  syphilitic  inflammatory  disease.  The  left 
«oe  was  perfectly  flaccid,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  gland  struc- 
ture remained.  A  small  calcareous  mass  was  also  found  here,  rather  in 
the  substance  of  the  testicle.  The  patient  stated  that  he  had  no  sexual 
Mre  whatever. — March  6,  1875. 

Ununited  Fractures  of  the  Leg, — Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett,  in  presenting 
Iheee  specimens  to  the  Society,  said:  The  facts  of  the  injury  which 
cmed  these  fractures  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  were 
neorded  by  me  on  this  day  fortnight,  when  I  laid  on  the  table  the 
ttinary  organs  of  the  patient.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  Society  of 
tke  essential  points  relating  to  the  fractures.  They  were  caused  by  a 
kivy  weight— u  ship's  anchor — falling  on  and  crushing  the  limb  against 
the  deck  of  the  vessel.  No  efficient  treatment  was  adopted  from  the 
lime  of  the  fracture  until  the  patient's  admission  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Boipital,  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks.  The  limb  was  extremely  wasted,  and 
■ovement  of  the  knee  and  ankle  joints,  though  apparently  free,  was 
fibfal,  as  was  any  attempt  to  move  the  bones  at  the  seats  of  fracture. 

The  wasting  was  so  great  that  it  was  easy  to  feel  the  outlines  of  the 
Pigments  of  the  bones  on  all  sides.  The  fracture  of  the  tibia  is  nearly 
tuntTerse,  as  the  preparation  shows,  and  being  placed  rather  above  the 
Mitre  of  the  leg,  as  so  often  happens  in  such  specimens,  the  upper 
faigment  appears  to  have  been  that  which  has  been  most  displaced.  It 
ki  passed  at  its  distal  end  outwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  be  in 
maet  with  the  interosseous  border  of  the  fibula.  The  lower  fragment 
INjeett  then  apparently  in  front  of  the  upper.  A  small  separate 
fcipMBt  of  the  inner  surface  was  detached,  and  will  require  special 
iMiee  presently.  The  fibula  is  broken  in  two  places — first,  close  to  the 
^fet  extremity,  obliquely,  the  fracture  passing  from  above  downwards 
forwards ;  secondly,  immediately  above  the  inferior  tibio-fibular 
Weiialiop.  This  last  fracture  is  extremely  comminuted,  presenting 
%lirie  which,  taken  with  the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment,  bear 
iileg  teetimony  to  the  truth  of  the  account  given  of  the  mode  in  which 
k  Imctiiree  were  produced. 

The  whole  preparation  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  tibia  was  smashed 
^  A  Uow  ee  the  jnan.  lay  on  the  deck  on  his  right  side.  Aa  vVie  ctxaVAw^ 
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weight  acted  directly,  it  seems  to  have  displaced  the  upper  tibial 
fragment,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  fibula,  and  the  preasore 
still  acting  after  the  tibia  broke,  the  fibula  was  broken  above  and  whew 
it  rested  at  the  outer  ankle  on  the  deck.  The  mass  of  the  bone  between 
these  parts  was  displaced  backwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone  w« 
crushed  where  it  supported  the  chief  part  of  the  weight  into  sevenl 
fragments,  which  remained  separated  as  widely  as  the  soft  parts  wooM 
permit  them  to  be.  In  these  characters  the  fractures  present  nothing 
exceptional,  but  we  rarely  see  a  specimen  in  which  the  details  of  an 
acciaent  can  be  so  clearly  read  as  this. 

I  have  stated  that  I  attributed  the  failure  of  bony  union  in  then 
fractures  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  admission  to  the  absence  of  anj 
proper  rest  being  provided  by  a  suitable  ^atment  of  the  limb.  That 
such  was  a  correct  opinion  is  verified  by  the  condition  in  which  wc  find 
the  union  of  the  several  fractures.  On  admission  I  could  distinctly 
move  all  three,  but  their  firm  resistance  to  extension  and  to  any  large 
range  of  movement  proved  that  the  fragments  were  strongly  connected 
by  fibrous  tissue. 

A  section  through  the  tibial  fracture  exhibits  a  condition  of  uniot 
such  as  we  would  expect  to  see  in  a  fracture  of  the  bone  about  six  or 
seven  weeks  after  the  injury,  the  only  difference  being,  perhaps,  agreiter 
degree  of  vascularity  of  the  parts,  particularly  of  the  compact  tissue  and 
medullary  cavity  of  the  tibia,  than  would  be  seen  in  such  a  specimeo. 
The  line  of  fracture  of  the  compact  tissue  is  in  both  fragments  quite 
distinct  and  sharp,  and  is  embedded  in  the  new  bony  matter,  withoil 
having  as  yet  joined  it,  or  contributed  to  its  formation  at  alL  The  bony 
tissue  in  the  callus  is  extremely  vascular  and  open  in  its  texture.  The 
medullary  cavities  are  closed  almost  completely,  being  chiefiy  kept  open 
in  places  by  the  numerous  vessels  which  pass  through  the  soft  callii* 
One  piece  of  bone  in  this  specimen  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  all  the 
rest — namely,  the  small  piece  of  compact  bone  which  was  chipped  off  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tibia.  It  contrasts  by  its  whiteness  with  the  vasc4ihr 
bone  around,  and  at  first  sight  appears  hardly  different  from  dead  bonej 
it  seems  to  have  just  barely  lived  and  to  have  derived  its  support  rath* 
by  contact  than  by  vascular  connection  with  the  living  and  vascalir 
bone  around.  The  upper  fracture  of  the  fibula  presents  a  vascularity  and 
incomplete  ossification  similar  to  the  tibial.  The  lower  fibular  fracture 
in  great  part,  only  united  by  fibrous  tissue ;  as  yet  only  a  small  bridge  of 
bone  is  formed  in  the  uniting  callus,  and  that  is  extremely  flexible. 
Such  appearances,  I  think,  are  interesting,  as  they  show  that  the  greattf 
part  of  the  bone  uniting  these  fractures  has  been  developed  but  recently^ 
in  fact,  only  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  the  patient*8  life* 

One  point  remains  to  be  described  in  this  specimen — namely,  ^. 
condition  of  the  auUe-pVul.  1\.      li^t  vuvolved  by  any  of  the  fncHM 
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nor  had  \\&  articular  surfaces  suffered  any  displacement  in  consequence  of 
tliem.  I  have  noticed  that  it  was  sufficiently  freely  movable  at  the  time  of 
tiw  patient's  admission  to  hospital,  and  I  may  presume  that  it  was  liable 
to  more  or  less  constant  movement  from  the  date  of  the  injury  to  that  of 
the  admission  to  hospital.  The  freedom  of  motion  was  apparently  only 
luunpered  by  the  pain  that  any  movements  of  the  lower  segment  of  the 
leg  caused. 

On  opening  the  joint  I  found  its  cavity  entirely  occluded  by  a  false 
inembrane,  very  vascular,  but  having  little  power  to  resist  any  strain  ;  it 
is  nearly  transparent,  and  it  separates  easily  from  the  cartilage  of  either 
the  tibia  or  astragalus.  The  vessels  in  it  pass  in  fine  loops,  like  those 
ef  the  mesentery,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and  can  be  traced 
ipringing  from  the  vascular  synovial  fringes  at  the  border  of  the  cartilage, 
puticularly  from  the  vascular  body  in  the  cleft,  where  the  tibia  and 
ihok  meet  in  the  joint.  The  cartilage  of  the  astragalus  opposite  this,  the 
thickest  part  of  the  membrane,  is  eroded  on  its  surface,  and  also  around 
the  borders  of  the  cartilages  it  is  slightly  eroded ;  but  elsewhere,  when 
the  membrane  is  raised  off  gently,  the  cartilage  presents  its  normal  polish 
ttd  colour. 

In  a  former  communication*  which  I  made  to  this  Society,  I  have 
dcicribed  a  membrane  of  precisely  similar  characters  developed  in  the 
bee  and  ankle  joints  of  a  patient  whose  limb  was  maintained  in  splints, 
Md  consequently  in  disuse,  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  this  case  a 
mplete  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  ankle-joint  was  effected  by  a 
faiod  of  disuse  of  twenty-two  weeks. 

The  importance  of  this  and  the  previous  case  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
ttef  serve  to  fix  the  time  within  which  such  effects  of  disuse  may  be 
difeloped  in  joints — knowledge  which  is  most  important  to  the  practical 
M^eon.  In  a  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  of  two  years' 
teding,  recently  recorded  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Little  (Irish  Hospital  Gazette^ 
TtL  II.,  p&ge  21^)9  similar  changes  have  been  observed,  with  the 
iiiitional  fact  of  the  completion  of  the  destruction  of  the  elbow  and 
ttrpal  joints  by  ossification  of  the  membranes  developed  in  them.  This 
fcm  of  ankylosis,  from  rest  without  inflammatory  action  of  any  kind  in 
jouts,  has  been  long  recognised,  and  has  been  very  fully  described  by 

Ck>qaet,  but  many  of  the  details,  particularly  those  of  time,  require  to 
^  determined,  while  the  recent  observations  of  Reyher  and  of  Butlin 
soggest  that  some  important  variations  from  the  process  here 
Uki^  rnny  Uke  place.— iforcA  13,  1875. 

CSnhom  of  the  Liver;  BrighCs  Disease;  Renal  Calculi^  with  Pyelitis. — 
^W.  G.  Smith  presented  a  specimen  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
Me  the  following  account  of  the  case: — On  the  2nd  of  March,  1875, 

•  PaihologiMa  IVinMMtioiuk   YoL  lY.,  p.  109. 
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M.  B.,  a  stout,  largely-made  woman,  aged  forty-eight,  of  dark  complexion, 
a  nurse-tender  by  occupation,  was  admitted  under  my  care  into  the 
Adelaide  Hospital.  At  the  time  of  her  admission  she  was  in  a  dull, 
stupid  condition,  and  disinclined  to  answer  questions,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  make  out  the  previous  history,  but  the  chief  points  were 
elicited  by  Mr.  Adams,  as  follows : — 

For  six  or  seven  years  her  health  had  not  been  very  good,  and  on 
several  occasions  she  was  troubled  with  slight  swelling  of  the  legs,  face, 
and  eyelids,  which  always  subsided  on  lying  down,  and  for  the  relief  of 
which  gin  and  some  "powders**  were  from  time  to  time  prescribed. 
Her  habits,  as  I  learned  from  various  sources,  were  always  temperate, 
and  she  had  not,  within  recent  years,  suffered  from  scarlatina  or 
other  acute  illness.    During  the  past  year  her  general  health  declined* 
her  appetite  was  lost,  and  strength  became  impaired    Two  months  ago 
she  was  seized  with  a  heavy  cold,  the  feet  swelled,  she  had  lumbar  pains^ 
passed  a  very  small  quantity  of  high-coloured  urine,  and  became  so  il  ^ 
that  she  was  compelled  to  give  up  attending  a  case  in  Derry  to  which  sh^^ 
had  been  summoned.    At  the  same  time  irritability  of  the  stomach  se 
in,  she  vomited  frequently,  and  the  swelling  gi'adually  extended  upward^^ 
to  the  abdomen,  superior  extremities,  and  face.    The  gastric  disturbance^ 
subsided  after  two  or  three  weeks,  and  she  made  some  attempt  to  ralljss^ 
before  she  sought  admission  to  hospital. 

Condition  on  admission. — Extreme  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities^ 
and  enormous  distension  of  the  abdomen  with  fluid,  but  there  was  no^^ 
oedema  of  the  face  or  upper  extremities.  She  made  no  complaint  of^B 
headache,  wore  a  listless,  heavy  aspect,  and  did  not  exhibit  the  least:^ 
appearance  of  jaundice.  The  skin  and  mouth  were  dry,  and  she  passed.^ 
only  a  few  ounces  per  diem  of  turbid,  dark  red  urine,  specific  gravity  1015,  ^ 
which  was  loaded  with  albumen,  contained  a  little  blood,  and  deposited  a  ^ 
small  sediment  of  pus.    No  tube  casts  were  visible. 

Next  day  the  abdomen  was  tapped  and  112  ounces  of  clear  light-yellow 
fluid  were  drawn  off,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  patient.  She  lay  in  a 
quiet,  almost  lethargic  condition,  and,  although  seemingly  very  drowsy, 
could  not  sleep.  The  pulse  was  over  100,  very  weak,  soft,  and  com- 
pressible, and  no  abnormal  sound  existed  in  connexion  with  the 
heart. 

On  the  day  following  the  prostration  and  stupor  had  increasd,  and  on 
the  6th  inst.  she  was  much  worse.  The  face  was  flashed,  dusky,  and 
hot,  the  respirations  48,  abdominal,  and  stertorous,  pulse  180,  and 
temperature  101*7^.  The  oedema  had  now  invaded  the  hands  and  arms, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  a  few  small,  purple,  subcutaneous 
ecchymoses  were  noticed.  The  pupils,  although  dilated,  responded  to 
light;  stupor  passed  into  profound  coma,  and  she  died  quietly  at  11 
o*clock  that  night,:  four  days  after  admission. 
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Pott  mortem  examination  fonrteen  hours  after  death.    Body  still  quite 
warm ;  rigor  mortis  absent ;  subcutaneous  fat  verj  abundant. 

There  was  intense  purple  lividity,  not  only  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  but  also  of  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  front  of  chest,  and  numerous 
purple  ecchymotic  spots  about  the  neck,  chest,  and  shdulders.  On  the 
inside  of  the  thighs,  and  below  the  nates,  were  numerous  vesicles  and 
irregular  bullae.    The  three  great  cavities  were  examined. 

Head. — considerable  quantity  of  dark  blood  escaped  on  removing  the 
ealTsrium,  and  all  the  sinuses  were  gorged  with  blood.  The  brain 
substance  was  exceedingly  soft,  pitted  on  pressure,  and  the  oedema  of  the 
cerebellum  was  such  that  no  trace  was  left  when  the  finger  was  pushed 
into  it  and  withdrawn.  On  the  convexity  of  the  brain  were  numerous 
milky  thickenings  of  the  pia-arachnoid.  There  was  no  clot  or  effusion 
in  the  lateral  ventricles. 

CAeiT.— Lungs  voluminous,  intensely  congested  and  (edematous,  soft 
ind  friable.  No  pleural  or  pericardial  effusion.  The  heart  was  small, 
very  soft,  contained  no  clots,  and  the  valves  were  perfectly  healthy. 

Ahdomm. — Contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  clear,  straw-coloured 
laid;  not  a  trace  of  peritonitis  was  found;  the  large  intestine  was 
CMrmously  distended  with  flatus. 

Spleen. — Slightly  enlarged;  weighed  9^  ounces;  interior  very  dark 
rei 

Bladder^ — Included  a  small  quantity  of  pus;  no  trace  of  cystitis  or 
<f  vesical  calculus. 

Might  Kidney. — Weighed  6^  ounces;  was  soft,  flabby,  and  elongated. 
Projecting  from  the  hilus  was  a  sac  about  the  size  of  a  hen-egg,  and 
B  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  two  round,  hard  nodules,  like  marbles, 
me  felt.  On  section,  the  sac  was  seen  to  be  the  dilated  pelvis, 
ttd  was  filled  with  turbid,  bloody  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane 
VIS  thickened,  dull  white,  presented  numerous  arborescent  patches 
^  injection,  and  closely  resembled  one  of  the  illustrations  of  pyelitis 
given  in  Plate  XI.  of  Raycr*s  work.  Communicating  with  the  enlarged 
fihris  were  numerous  smaller  loculi,  leading  to  the  calyces  of  the 
fT^nniidfl,  and  through  pressure  and  absorption,  the  greater  part  of 
^proper  renal  tissue  had  disappeared.  Tiiis  multilocular  sacculation 
^  the  kidney  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  opening  from  the  pelvis 
^  the  ureter  was  very  narrow,  but  below  this  point  the  duct  was  of 
^oinal  iijBe.  One  of  the  calculi,  which  was  removed,  weighed  24  grains, 
^  was  found  to  be  altogether  phosphatic  in  composition — ^mainly  triple 

hfi  Kidmy. — ^Weighed  10  ounces;  capsule  thickened,  peeled  off 
"NBy;  exterior  smooth.  The  cut  surface  showed  a  high  degree  of 
*^tmkju,  blood  dripped  from  it ;  the  cortical  portion  was  much  enlarged, 
•id  tbs  pyramidA  were  a  deep  chocokte  red ;  it  was  soft  and  ^er^  inaSc\^. 
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Liver. — Presented  no  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts;  it  was  rnneh 
reduced  in  bulk,  weighed  28  ounces,  was  uniformly  nodulated,  but 
preserTed  its  symmetry  of  form,  and,  in  fact,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
pure  uncomplicated  cirrhosis.  Capsule  not  much  thickened;  surface 
greyish -yellow ;  consistence  firm  and  leathery ;  section  disclosed  poly- 
gonal yellow  islets,  separated  by  bluish-grey  bands;  not  much  fatty 
degeneration. — March  18,  1875. 

Cerebral  Abscess ;  Disease  of  Temporal  Bone, — ^Dr.  Nixon  presented 
the  brain  and  a  portion  of  the  right  temporal  bone  of  a  girl,  aged 
fourteen,  who  had  been  admitted  under  his  care  into  the  Mater  Miseri- 
cordise  Hospital  on  the  8th  February  with  typhus.  On  the  2l8t 
February  there  was  tonsillitis;  she  grew  deaf,  and  profuse  otorrhoeaset 
in.  On  March  6th  the  otorrhoea,  which  had  nearly  ceased,  returned; 
she  became  feverish — like  a  person  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague — ^with,  in 
addition,  a  rolling  movement  of  the  head.  Her  temperature  was  103^ 
pulse  160,  and  respiration  60  and  sighing.  There  was  also  vooiiting 
of  greenish  matter.  The  patient,  however,  was  conscious ;  there  was  no 
pain  or  stupor ;  but  she  emaciated  rapidly,  and  an  eruption  of  pempbigos 
appeared  on  her  hands  and  feet.  On  March  10th  a  small  discharge  ol 
blood  took  place  from  the  right  ear,  her  pupils  rapidly  dilated,  and  she 
died  suddenly-  Autopsy, — On  opening  the  dura  mater  corresponding  to 
the  right  temporal  bone,  about  ^iss.  of  matter  was  discharged.  There 
were  two  abscesses  in  this  situation,  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  one 
of  which  had  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  The  roof  of  the 
tympanum  was  carious,  and  over  the  bone  the  dura  mater  was  raised, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour.  A  third  abscess,  due  no  doubt  to  venoot 
implication,  was  discovered  in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  opposite 
(left)  hemisphere. — Mardi  13,  1875. 

Peritonitis;  Perforation  of  the  Bowels  by  a  SwaUowed  Pin. — Dr.  Fnwi 
said :  The  case.  Sir,  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
Society  is  one  of  a  very  serious  illness,  brought  on  by  a  very  simple 
cause.  It  is  a  case  of  peritonitis  of  a  week's  duration,  due  to  ulceratioo 
of  the  vermiform  appendix  by  a  pin. 

A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  admitted  to  the  Citj 
Dublin  Hospital  on  12th  March,  1875,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  perito- 
nitis. She  had  an  anxious  face  ;  small,  rapid  pulse,  temperature  below 
par,  97*5°,  and  complained  of  intense  pain  and  tenderness  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen- — principally  in  the  region  of  the  right  iliac  foe* 
and  hypogastrium.  She  had,  also,  incessant  vomiting  of  a  greeoish 
colour;  nothing  stayed  on  the  stomach.  She  was  very  cold;  there 
was  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  urine  was  very  scanty.  No  change  f^' 
the  belter  occurred ;  Viis  intellect^  however,  was  clear  up  to  ten  boiv* 
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before  her  death.  She  never  had  any  symptoms  referable  to  gastric 
nicer;  and,  in  reply  to  questioning,  stated  she  was  in  good  health  up 
to  four  days  prior  to  her  admission  to  hospital,  nor  could  she  account 
for  her  illness.  On  the  Saturday  before  she  came  to  hospital  she  felt 
pain,  after  her  tea,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  got  worse 
daring  the  night.  On  the  following  day  she  took  an  aperient  draught, 
which  slightly  acted  on  the  bowels,  but  did  not  remove  the  pain.  On 
Tuesday  she  took,  by  an  apothecary's  advice,  another  draught,  and  on 
Wednesday  a  third.  This  last  she  rejected ;  and  from  that  time  until 
her  admission  to  hospital,  she  continued  vomiting  constantly,  with  no 
cessation  of  the  abdominal  pain.  On  the  day  following  her  admission 
she  obtained  relief  from  pain  by  the  application  of  hot  fomentations 
to  the  abdomen  and  the  use  of  a  grain  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium 
every  third  hout.  Dulness  existed  over  the  lower  and  right  part  of 
the  abdomen ;  but  there  were  no  frictiouv^unds.  Deep  pressure  did 
wt  apparently  give  her  much  pain.  TheVate  of  the  pulse,  which 
ooald  not  be  taken  at  the  wrist,  on  the  Saturday,  was  148,  and  on  Sunday 
it  was  160;  and  at  5  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  she  died.  A  good 
deal  of  restlessness  existed  the  evening  before  death,  the  patient  turning 
from  side  to  side.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  although  respiration 
was  entirely  thoracic,  the  decubitus  was  by  preference  dorsal,  with  the 
l«gs  stretched  out,  the  position  not  attributed  by  writers  to  the  disease. 
Close  inquiries  made  after  her  death  from  her  friends  showed  she  was 
▼ery  much  in  the  habit  of  putting  pins  in  her  mouth.  The  post 
*ortm  examination  showed  that  the  evidences  of  peritonitis  were  univer- 
ttl.  The  parietal  layer  of  the  serous  membrane  was  deeply  injected 
«nd  cloudy,  while  the  visceral  layer  was  coated  with  yellow  lymph, 
^hich  in  some  places  glued  the  intestines  together,  and  sero-purulent 
natter  flowed  from  the  pelvis.  The  great  omentum  was  glued  to  the 
front  of  the  csecum,  where  the  inflammation  seemed  more  active ;  and 
raising  carefully  this  portion  of  the  intestine,  a  foreign  body  was  seen 
jvotruding  from  the  vermiform  appendix.  On  striking  this  with  a 
hife,  a  metallic  sound  was  produced.  On  closer  examination  the 
■MTow  half  of  the  body  was  seen  protruding  from  the  appendix.  The 
^hole  of  the  intestine  was  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  portion  of  the 
omentum  attached  to  it  was  in  a  semi-gangrenous  condition. 
^  parts  were  very  soft,  and  easily  torn.  The  foreign  body  proved  to 
k  t  pin,  which  was  enclosed  in  calcareous  matter,  the  head  projecting. 
The  cmst  was  analysed  for  me  in  the  laboratory  of  Trinity  College, 
^blin,  and  proved  to  be  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime.  There  was 
^QuJl  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  fatty  and  biliary  matters, 
b  membled,  when  recent,  a  club,  the  head  of  the  pin  protruding  and 
^>bg  the  handle.  The  rest  of  the  specimen  has  lost  some  of  the  charac- 
Mnki  of  acute  peritonitis,  owing  to  being  in  spirits  for  some  da7%\  W\ 


intestiual  canal,  while  very  much  larger  Bubstances  have,  it 
known,  passed  through  the  canal  without  any  bad  symptom. 

2.  The  place  of  selection,  so  to  speak,  where  foreign  bodies 
viz.,  appendix  vermiformis. 

3.  Nature's  attempt  to  render  the  foreign  body  comparatively  ii 
by  encrusting  the  sharp-pointed  end  with  phosphates  and  carb< 
calcium.  ^ 

4.  And  this — to  a  practical  physician  of  the  most  importa: 
danger  of  not  arresting,  at  once,  by  large  doses  of  opium,  fi 
repeated,  all  peristaltic  action,  and  the  avoidance  of  anything  lik 
tives — a  point  much  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Stokes — so  that  anj 
on  the  surface  of  the  bowel  might,  by  physiological  and  mechan 
be  repaired  by  adhesive  lymph,  and  the  foreign  body,  if  such  ei 
be  shut  into  a  cyst  or  fibrinous  sac  out  of  immediate  danger. — k 
1875.- 
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08PITAL,  Dublin. — Notts  from  the  Medical  Wards*  By 
Wynne  Foot,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician ;  Fellow  and  Censor, 
I  Queen's  College  of  Physicians. 

ing  case  was  one  which  ofifered  some  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
ed  several  points  of  clinical  interest : — 
1,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  a  domestic  servant, 
d  and  badly-fed,  was  admitted  into  hospital  24th  May,  1875, 
;  of  ''a  lump  in  her  back."  She  looked  to  be  much  older  than 
but  this  aged  appearance  might  have  been  due  to  her  worn 
[  condition,  which  was  like  that  of  a  person  exhausted  by  a 
ppuration.  She  had  a  dark  and  sallow  complexion,  black 
fulous  conformation  of  mouth  and  teeth,  and  had  always  been 
She  had  not  been  in  good  health  since  the  previous  Christmas 
she  caught  a  cold,  which  settled  in  the  left  side  of  her  chest, 
>mmenced  with  pain  in  that  part  of  her  body.  She  kept  her 
tntil  five  weeks  before  admission,  at  which  time  a  small 
peared  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  lumbar  region.  The 
cause  of  her  applying  at  the  hospital  was  her  being  very  much 
because,  three  days  before  admission,  she  at  night  suddenly 
id  a  mugfuU  "  of  green  and  yellow  matter,  corruption-like, 
s  gall;"  this  did  not  recur  at  the  time.  She  had  a  tirm 
that  this  expectoration  was  connected  with  *Hhe  lump,*'  a 
which  was  based  upon  certain  bubbling  and  rumbling  sounds 
time  in  the  lumbar  swelling.  On  examination  of  ^  the  lump,'* 
prominence,  tender  and  painful,  was  found  projecting  in  the 
)f  the  right  lumbar  region,  immediately  below  the  twelfth  rib ; 
one  point  over  this  swelling  was  very  thin  and  red,  the  redness 
uming  when  pressure  was  removed,  and  hereabouts  fluctuation 
It,  and  an  impulse  on  coughing  perceptible;  a  hardness  or 
Ltended  therefrom  for  some  distance  towards  and  beyond  the 
I  right  ilium.  She  felt  increase  of  pain  at  the  seat  of  iluctua^ 
ighing,  and  when  doing  so  she  instinctively  pressed  her  hand 
B  tumour  to  support  it.  Over  the  last  four  ribs  on  the  right 
iorly  there  was  dulness,  absence  of  respiratory  sound  and  of 
itos ;  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  chest  on  this  side 
L  was  hanhy  and  attended  with  a  subcrepitant  rUA\ 
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expectoration  was  of  the  mixed  frothy  and  muco-pnrulent  character  of 
a  bronchitis  of  some  standing ;  laterally  and  anteriorly  the  hepatic  dulneas 
was  natural,  and  the  respiratory  signs  as  before  mentioned.  She  had 
never  received  any  injury  in  the  back,  the  contour  of  the  spinal  colnmn 
was  normal,  it  was  nowhere  tender  on  strong  percussion ;  she  had  no 
pain,  except  in  the  tumour;  her  easiest  position  was  sitting  up;  her  not 
being  able  to  walk  or  stand  much  without  fatigue,  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  her  leaving  her  situation,  was  accounted  for  by  her  general 
debility.  Constitutionally  she  presented  a  subfebrile  condition,  with  an 
evening  paroxysm  of  hectic;  she  complained  of  great  and  constant 
thirst ;  her  tongue  was  remarkably  red  and  raw-looking,  except  where  it 
was  patched  with  aphthae. 

In  the  clinical  conferences  over  this  case  three  views  as  to  the  aooree 
of  the  abscess  pointing  in  the  lumbar  region  were  discussed — its  con- 
nexion with  diseased  vertebras,  its  being  an  hepatic  abscess,  and  its 
being  an  empyema  of  necessity  pointing  in  this  situation.  For  and 
against  each  of  these  views  there  was  something  to  be  said,  but  the 
balance  of  evidence  being  in  each  case  against  the  supposition  advanced, 
left  the  decision  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  only  to  be  finally  cleared  up  hy 
the  post  morteni  examination.  The  total  absence  of  symptoms,  as  above- 
mentioned,  referable  to  the  spine — particularly  her  easiest  position  being 
an  upright  one,  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  history  of  the  case — made  it 
very  doubtful  that  the  abscess  was  connected  with  diseased  vertebne^ 
although  it  was  not  forgotten  that  the  pointing  of  a  psoas,  or  lumbar 
abscess  may  be  the  first  announcement  of  long  unsuspected  vertebral 
disease.  As  to  the  second  view — that  of  hepatic  abscess — if  the  dulnetf 
in  the  right  back  of  the  chest  was  hepatic  (as  it  proved  to  be),  it  indicated 
enlargement  upwards  of  the  liver,  a  condition  almost  confined  to  the  cases 
of  abscess  and  hydatid  tumour;  the  absence  of  jaundice  was  moreii 
favour  of  than  against  this  view,  but  there  were  not,  and  had  not  been, 
any  rigors,  or  cause  for  hepatic  abscess.  The  bulging  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  sudden  expectoration  of  a 
quantity  of  pus,  "  as  bitter  as  gall,"  were  compatible  with  the  escape  of 
an  hepatic  abscess  by  the  bronchial  tubes,  of  which  there  had  been  a  case 
some  time  before  in  the  hospital.  Most,  and  almost  entirely  against  the 
hepatic  abscess  theory,  was  the  position  of  the  pointing  tumour,  as  i> 
Mr.  Waring's  three  hundred  cases,  showing  the  different  modes 
discharge ;  there  is  only  one  which  opened  posteriorly,  sponuuieoosij 
through  the  ribs  in  the  back."  The  view  of  the  tumour  being 
empyema  of  necessity  was  that  which  I  was  most  inclined  to  adopt  Hhe 
herself  attributed  her  illness  entirely  to  the  severe  cold  she  caught  it 
Christmas ;  however,  the  pain  she  was  then  seized  with  was  in  the 
side.  With  the  exception  of  slight  bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  riffc* 
back  of  the  chest,  there  were  no  signs  to  distinguish  the  dulness  in  that 
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m  from  that  produced  by  thickened  remains  of  a  purulent  fluid,  which 
already  partly  escaped ;  the  line  of  dulness  was,  moreover,  almost  a 
Eonal  one;  the  sudden  expectoration  of  pus  was  equally  consistent 

this  view.  There  was  not  any  assistance  derived  from  change  of 
tion;  this  manoeuvre,  though  theoretically  a  simple  test  in  an 
led  thorax,  and  often  of  great  use  in  recent  cases,  is  not  always 
tically  useful  in  a  debilitated  and  exhausted  subject,  and  where  time 
allawed  the  formation  of  bands  and  meshes  of  exudation  flbrine  to 
e  locnli,  which  most  materially  limit  the  movements  of  fluid, 
cially  in  the  inferior  regions  of  the  chest.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to 
}  that  the  cause  of  this  much-debated  dulness  in  the  back  of  the  right 
t  proved  to  be  a  lardaceous  liver  of  peculiar  shape,  like  a  wedge,  the 

edge  anteriorly,  and  of  most  unusual  depth  behind,  projecting 
rary  to  the  general  rule  of  solid  enlargements  of  the  liver  vpwards^ 
i  to  encroach  on  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  this  rendered  the 

of  dulness  almost  horizontal.  The  usual  range  of  true  hepatic 
ess  in  the  right  mammary,  axillary,  and  dorsal  lines  being  respec- 
y  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  intercostal  spaces,  it  was  in  this  case 
early  as  possible  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  The  view  of  the  case 
bich,  under  the  circumstances,  I  most  inclined,  that  the  tumour  was 
mpyema  of  necessity  about  to  point,  and  the  idea  that  it  had  already 
opted  to  find  an  exit  by  the  air-passages,  made  me  unwilling  to 
or  a  second  and  external  opening,  when  I  thought  nature  had 
idy  made  one,  and  that  an  internal  one ;  so,  instead  of  puncturing  or 
ticing  the  fluctuating  swelling  in  the  lumbar  region,  I  had  an  opium 
€r  applied  over  it,  ordered  her  ol.  morrhuse  3j-  on  warm  milk  every 
t;  ext.  op.  sulp.  quin.  aa  gr.  j.  in  pill  t.  d.,  and  for  her  cough  es.  anisi 
guttae  nigrse  3j*9  eth-chlor.  3ij*9  aq*  camph.  ad  iy'iij.  s.  ^j.  quartis 
I.  The  opium  plaster  gave  her  great  relief,  she  became  able  to  sleep 
le  right  side,  which  she  had  not  been,  and  she  ceased  to  suffer  pain 
le  tumour  on  coughing.  As  she  was  unable  to  swallow  pills,  they 
to  be  discontinued. 

n  the  26th  May  she  expectorated  some  bright  yellow  purulent 
d,  distinct  from,  but  mixed  with,  the  usual  bronchitic  sputa.  She 
the  purulent  expectoration  came  from  the  lump,"  that  she  felt  it 
X  She  complained  very  much  of  a  dirty  taste  "  in  her  mouth,  and 
buted  it  to  the  "horrid  spit."  This  was  relieved  greatly  by  the 
olic  acid  mixture  of  Dr.  Alex.  Keith — Ac.  carbol.  ac.  acetic.  a&  3j* 
chlor.  tr.  opii.  3j*  aq*  S^iu*  S^s,  4tis  horis.  For  profuse 
amal  sweating  she  was  given  20m.  tr.  bellad.  at  night,  but  this  failed 
beck  it;  much  more  effectual  was  a  pill  of  ext.  bellad.  gr.  j.,  ox. 
i  gre.  iv.,  which  was  broken  up,  and  thus  swallowed.  Her  thirst, 
ih  was  constant,  was  much  appeased  by  a  mixture  devised  by  the 
btetry  of  the  hoepitali  and  which  goes  by  his  name,  Mistura  Evrfeetxi — 
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viz.,  crystals  of  citric  acid  gss.,  white  sugar  giv^  essence  of  lemons  Sn^ 
water  two  pints.  N.B. — ^The  essence  of  lemons,  which  is  a  most  neoesMry 
ingredient,  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  the  oil  of  lemons  to  teTen  of 
alcohol.  She  suffered  off  and  on  from  diarrhcea,  which  was  kept  in  chedL 
by  a  combination  of  chlorodyn.  3j.,  misL  crete  ivj. ;  a  tablespoonful 
occasionally. 

On  Ist  June  the  opium  plaster  over  the  lumbar  swelling  was  raised,  and 
the  tumour  was  found  to  be  much  less  prominent,  the  soft  structural 
much  more  firm,  and  receiving  no  impulse  on  coughing ;  at  this  timi 
there  was  dulness  in  the  right  back  from  the  eighth  rib  downwards ;  ha 
appetite  was  returning,  and  she  felt  in  every  way  better ;  in  the  foUowinf 
week  she  became  uncomfortable  and  uneasy,  on  account  of  the  modenUioa 
of  the  diarrhoea  by  the  astringent  mixture,  and  the  abdomen  becami 
inflated  ;  she  was  under  the  impression — which  was  a  correct  one — that 
the  diarrhoea  had  carried  off  some  matter  from  her  side,**  so  it  wm 
allowed  to  take  its  course. 

12th  June. — I  found  her  very  much  distressed,  because,  while  I  wai 
absent  for  a  few  days,  the  tumour  in  the  right  lumbar  region  had  girea 
way,  discharged  more  than  a  quart  of  matter,  and  was  still  niDDiof ; 
when  it  first  gave  way  the  matter  spouted  from  it  on  coughing,  and  did 
so  still,  bubbling  in  less  quantity ;  the  air  came  from  within ;  it  ^ 
ascertained  that  it  did  not  enter  the  sinus  during  inspiration.  Tte 
purulent  expectoration  ceased  with  the  establishment  of  the  discharge  ii 
the  loin ;  and  though  her  cough  continued,  she,  for  a  time,  almost  loH 
the  night  perspirations  and  hectic  fever ;  her  appetite  improved,  and  tin 
dulness  in  the  back  of  the  chest  diminished  by  two  inches ;  the  dischaift 
was  not  offensive ;  matter  bubbled  out  when  she  coughed  or  sat  op.  Oa 
the  18th  June,  during  an  attack  of  bilious  vomiting,  a  considenbb 
quantity  of  blood  was  expelled  with  force  through  the  sinus. 

25th  June. — It  was  ascertained  that  on  pressing  the  right  side  of  thi 
abdomen,  air  of  a  foetid  kind  escaped  by  the  lumbar  opening ;  this  wai 
sucked  into  the  sinus  by  the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  it 
could  be  prevented  doing  so  by  keeping  the  finger  on  the  opening  daring 
inspiration.  During  the  early  part  of  July  a'  large  ischio-rectal  abscesi 
formed  at  the  right  side  of  the  anus,  which,  when  opened,  gave  exit  to  a 
pus  so  pre-eminently  offensive  as  to  sicken  some  of  the  most  experieooad 
hospital  attendants ;  the  cavity  of  this  abscess  closed  completely  witboat 
fistula.  During  the  course  of  this  month  the  discharge  from  the  opeoing 
in  the  loin  acquired  a  completely  faecal  colour  and  odour,  diarrboea 
meanwhile  persisting  more  or  less.  Notwithstanding  her  emaciated 
condition,  and  the  difiiculty  of  keeping  her  clean  with  a  double  fecal 
outlet  and  diarrhoea,  she  did  not  get  bed-sores.  She  died  on  the  7th 
August,  having  suffered  for  some  time  before  death  fn»n  most  distrewng 
and  uncontrollable  hiccup ;  ahe  exhibited  great  tenacity  ol  life,  bnog  it 
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Bist  four  days  dpng,  Ijing  cold,  cadaverous,  voiceless,  pulseless,  for  the 
ireater  part  of  that  length  of  time. 
The  emaciated  corpse  was  examined  twenty-five  hours  after  death ;  it 
vas  observed  that  the  right  back  in  the  dorsal  line  (vertical  axis  of 
scapula)  was  dull  from  the  seventh  intercostal  space  downwards;  the 
lower  ribs  on  that  side  protruded,  but  the  intercostal  spaces  were  not 
obliterated.  In  the  back  of  the  right  lumbar  region,  just  above  the 
poeterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  were  two 
mgular-shaped,  livid  apertures  with  undermined  edges;  probes  intro- 
duced showed  that  these  openings  led  to  very  devious  passages,  but 
were  not  connected  with  caries  of  the  ilium  or  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac 
trticolation.  Both  feet  were  oedematous,  especially  the  right,  which  was 
ttnmgly  inverted,  indicative  of  something  wrong  with  the  psoas  muscles, 
006  of  whose  principal  actions  is  to  raise  and  evert  the  limb.  The 
Boscles  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  were  of  an  olive-green  colour, 
coDtrasting  strongly  with  the  light  red  of  those  covering  the  chest.  On 
opening  the  thorax  the  pale  lungs  collapsed  fully ;  there  was  no  pleural 
;  fleecy  adhesions  about  the  lower  portions  of  the  lungs  increased 
in  number  and  density  towards  the  bases,  which  were  more  or  less 
adherent  to  the  diaphragm.  The  right  half  of  the  chest  was  encroached 
vpon  by  the  upward  pressure  of  an  enlarged  liver.  On  opening  the 
Nominal  cavity  the  most  obvious  pathological  character  was  an 
btense  development  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis;  the  serous  membrane, 
especially  the  visceral  layer,  was  thickly  sown  with  minute,  uniform-sized, 
i^hicent,  firm,  grey,  miliary  granulations.  The  parts  of  the  diaphragm 
ODtiguous  to  the  liver  and  spleen  were  agglutinated  to  these  viscera  by 
^  pasty  amalgamation  of  the  tubercular  exanthem,  produced  by  mutual 
rietion.  The  peritoneal  aspect  of  the  bladder  was  especially  rich  in  the 
Hbercular  development.  The  csecum  and  ascending  colon  were  insepa- 
M>ly  fixed  by  posterior  attachments ;  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal 
opened  in  situ  by  a  free  incision  along  its  anterior  wall ;  and  upon  the 
taoval  of  its  pasty,  ochreous  contents,  apertures,  three  in  number,  and 
lose  to  one  another,  were  seen  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ascending 
okm,  between  the  caecum  and  the  place  where  the  colon  becomes  related 
^  the  right  kidney.  These  apertures,  searched  with  a  fine  elastic 
itheter,  passed  in  different  directions,  one  upwards  for  four  inches, 
itnUel  to  the  vertebral  column;  another  inwards  and  backwards  for 
iho«t  the  same  distance ;  and  the  third  more  directly  backwards  in  the 
linedon  of  the  external  openings,  which  were  on  the  same  level  with 
he  apertures  in  the  colon ;  the  catheter  did  not  actually  come  out  behind, 
•  the  track  was  sinuous,  and  no  force  was  used.  On  tracing  the 
^mical  mniiB  it  was  found  to  pass  upwards  behind  the  right  kidney  into 
^iMt  had  been  the  right  psoas  muscle,  but  which. was  represented  by  a 
Wttly  thickenad  sheath  occupied  by  greyish-green  pus.  Tha  ti^ea^  ^1 
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the  muscle  bad  contracted  the  densest  adhesions  to  the  back  of  the  ri^ 
kidney,  involving  the  ureter  as  it  descended  on  the  front  of  the  sheill^ 
and  so  interfering  with  its  duties  as  to  have  led  to  dilatation  of  the 
mucous  cavity  of  the  kidney ;  at  the  top  of  the  psoas  sheath  a  meUl 
probe  indistinctly  grated  on  a  very  small  portion  of  diseased  bone, 
apparently  connected  with  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  portion  of  the 
muscle  below  the  caecum,  passing  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  was  dark 
and  ecchymosed,  but  retained  its  muscular  structure.  On  removing  the 
left  kidney,  whose  posterior  surface  was  unusually  adherent,  the  sub- 
jacent sheath  of  the  left  psoas  muscle  gave  way,  giving  exit  to  a  quantitj 
of  pus.  On  slitting  up  the  sheath  it  was  found  to  contain  no  remnaDt  of 
muscular  tissue  as  far  as  the  crural  arch,  but  to  be  completely  occupied 
with  pus ;  the  thickened  sheath  was  lined  with  shaggy  layers  of  greenish 
exudation  fibrine.  The  left  ureter  was  with  difficulty  isolated  in  ill 
passage  through  the  thick  exudation  on  the  front  of  the  sheath ;  that  it 
had  been  seriously  obstructed  was  rendered  evident  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  infundibula  and  calyces  of  the  left  kidney,  which  was  even  moit 
marked  than  upon  the  opposite  side ;  the  retained  urine  sprung  with 
force  from  each  kidney  when  they  were  divided.  The  liver  wti 
eminently  lardaceous  in  character,  large — ^weight,  5  lbs. — smooth,  pafe- 
brown,  well  defined  in  its  outline,  lobes,  and  fissures ;  its  margins  stiif 
marked;  on  section  dry,  bloodless,  glistening.  Its  enlargement  princh 
pally  affected  the  right  lobe,  which  rose  in  a  large  hump  of  greit 
thickness  posteriorly,  projecting  upwards  into  the  right  side  of  the  cbeit 
The  spleen,  weighing  7^  oz.,  was  firm,  purplish  red,  and  of  unusual  sii^ 
considering  the  emaciated  and  anaemic  condition  of  the  body.  The  ^ 
vertebral  column,  examined  from  within,  was  straight  and  smootht  , 
Two  vertical  parallel  sections  were  made  along  the  bodies  of  the  { 
vertebrae  without  discovering  anything  more  than  a  diffuse  congestioD  of  i 
the  cancellous  tissue,  probably  due  to  the  prolonged  dorsal  decobitoit 
there  was  no  swelling,  softening,  suppuration,  or  tubercular  depoiil 
discovered.  From  the  very  limited  degree  of  roughness  detected  with 
the  probe  at  the  upper  extremity  of  each  psoas  sheath,  it  was  infeini 
that  the  seat  of  caries  involved  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last  dorni 
or  first  lumbar  vertebra,  which  are  the  superior  attachments  of  the  p«i* 
muscles. 

The  condition  of  things  seems  to  have  been  a  bilateral  psoas  absoefl  i 
very  great  latency,  that  of  the  right  side  communicating  with  the  earif 
stage  of  the  ascending  colon ;  faecal  matters  escaping  from  the  bowil 
making  an  abscess  in  the  retro-peritoneal  connective  tissue,  which 
ultimately  pointed  posteriorly  in  the  lumbar  region,  discharging  first  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  psoas  abscess,  and  afterwards,  when  that  had  be* 
exhausted  and  the  fistula  well  established,  the  contents  of  the  bowA 
The  infinitely  larger  co\ie<^\ioii  of  ^\ia  in  the  left  psoas  muscle  was  dot* 
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Hs  not  having  found  a  vent.  The  lardaceous  liver  was,  as  is  well 
known,  the  probable  result  of  the  prolonged  suppuration  ;  the  unusual 
eonfignration  of  its  right  lobe  simulated  pleural  effusion.  The  explosion 
of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  was  doubtless  the  result  of  absorption  of 
puralent  matter,  and  in  all  probability  a  recent,  if  not  the  terminal 
pathological  event  of  the  case. 

ilTotes  from  the  Wards  of  the  Cork  Hospitals.    Communicated  by  Mr. 
Martin  Howard. 

North  Infirmart. — Cases  under  the  care  of  Nathaniel  J.  Hobart, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  to  the  InGrmary. 

Case  I. — Case  of  Hip-joint  Disease, — George  M.,  aged  six,  a  puny, 
Mcate-looking  child,  was  admitted  into  the  North  Infirmary  on  Tuesday, 
27th  April,  1875,  presenting  well-marked  symptoms  of  hip  disease  at 
the  right  side.  There  was  great  wasting  of  the  limb,  and  real  elongation, 
•I  determined  by  measurement  from  the  anierior  superior  spinous  process 
to  the  inner  ankle  of  each  leg,  and  the  diseased  side  of  the  pelvis  was 
■Qch  lower  than  the  other.  The  flattening  of  the  nates  and  the 
curvature  of  the  spine  were  strikingly  well  defined.  There  was  very 
gntt  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  limb  could  not  be  moved 
b  any  one  way  without  putting  the  patient  to  immense  torture.  The 
iiiease  was  of  long  standing,  and  was  attributable  to  external  violence. 
Sxtension,  on  the  American  principle — by  means  of  pulleys — was  had 
^eoorse  to ;  but  soon  after  admission  gastric  symptoms  of  a  very  severe 
latore  set  in,  the  pulse  becoming  quick,  the  tongue  furred,  vomiting 
Qoitant,  and  the  whole  system  being  in  a  state  of  preternatural  excite- 
ic&t.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  May. 
The  autopsy  was  exceedingly  interesting.  Matter  was  found  in  the 
(vitj  of  the  hip-joint.  There  was  a  bright  red  spot  on  the  head  of  the 
bone,  corresponding  to  a  similar  red  patch  in  the  cavity  of  the 
Mabolam.  The  capsular  ligament  was  slightly  thickened  and  partly 
liuned,  and  the  ligamentum  teres  was  completely  destroyed,  some 
km  attached  to  the  notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  alone 
Alining,  which  was  quite  soft  and  easily  torn  away  with  a  forceps. 
^  cartilage  lining  the  cotyloid  cavity  was  also  inflamed,  one  or  two 
pvtores  existing,  through  which  a  probe  might  be  passed.  The  head 
ff  the  femur  was  spongy  in  character,  and  offered  little  resistance  to  the 
ttlpeL 

It  is  not  often  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of  examining  hip-joint 
iMse  in  the  stage  above  described,  and  the  examination  is  of  importance 
inrifjing  the  statement  that  this  disease  primarily  affects  the  carti- 
ifH^  iigunents,  and  bones,  and  not,  as  De  Haen  and  others  would  lead 
I  Is  bilim,  the  sommnding  soft  parts. 
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Cass  II. — Case  of  Didocatim  of  tlie  Femur  on  the  Dorsum  Ilii;  Reduai 
under   Chloroform^  by  Manipulation, — Ellen  D.,   aged  fortj-six,  was 
brought  to  the  accident  ward  of  the  Infirmary  on  Saturday,  15th  May, 
1875.    Her  friends  said  that  a  large  dog,  which  was  chasing  another 
dog,  had  run  between  her  legs  and  knocked  her  down,  and  that  as  she 
was  unable  to  rise  after  falling,  and  complained  of  her  hip  being  hurt,  • 
they  thought  it  best  to  bring  her  to  hospital.    When  the  hip  was 
examined  shortness  was  the  first  thing  discovered,  but  no  crepitus  could 
be  detected.    The  patient  was  an  exceedingly  nervous  woman,  and 
screamed  so  loudly  during  the  short  examination  made,  and  gave  so 
much  trouble,  that  it  was  apparent  no  proper  diagnosis  could  be  arrived 
at  without  the  use  of  an  aniBSthetic.    She  was  accordingly  conveyed  to 
one  of  the  wards  and  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.    The  right 
limb  was  then  found  to  be  nearly  two  inches  shorter  than  its  fellow,  the 
thigh  being  flexed  and  adducted,  so  that  one  knee  rested  upon  the  other. 
Altogether,  the  inward  direction  of  the  limb  was  particularly  noticeable. 
The  toe,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks,  rested  against  the  tarsus  of  the 
opposite  foot,  and  the  natural  roundness  of  the  hip  was  lost.  Abduction 
and  eversion  were  not  possible,  but  adduction  and  inversion  were  easy. 
The  head  of  the  bone  could  be  felt  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  it  was  rather 
close  to  the  sciatic  notch,  the  prominence  of  the  great  trochanter  having 
been  dragged  higher  and  nearer  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process.  The 
pelvis  being  fixed  by  Dr.  Corby,  house  surgeon.  Dr.  Hobart  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  dislocation  in  the  following  manner:  He  first  flexed  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh,  then  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and  grasping  the  knee  with  bis 
right  hand  drew  the  limb  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mesian  line,  and  next 
brought  the  limb  in  a  line  with  the  trunk,  while  at  the  same  moment 
extension  was  quickly  made.    Being  anxious  to  guide  and  follow  th^ 
movements  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  he  kept  his  left  hand  upon  it  during 
the  above  proceeding,  and  could  distinctly  feel  it  approaching  the  ed^ 
of  the  acetabulum  as  the  extension  with  the  right  hand  was  effected^ 
when  suddenly  the  head  of  the  bone  glided  back  into  the  sciatic  notcl'^ 
Attributing  this  to  inability  to  make  proper  extension  with  one  hanc^ 
and  feeling  still  anxious  about  using  his  left  hand  to  manipulate  thehea^ 
of  the  bone,  he  got  Dr.  Sh  ink  win  to  make  extension  of  the  foot  simul^ 
taneously  with  his  own  extension  of  the  knee.    In  this  way  the  reductioi^ 
was  effected  the  second  time  it  was  tried.    The  patient's  thighs  wer^ 
then  bound  together  with  a  broad  bandage,  and  kept  so  for  several  days^ 
Three  weeks  later  she  left  hospital  quite  well. 

In  his  clinical  remarks  upon  the  above  case.  Dr.  Hobart  dwelt  par- 
ticularly upon  the  ease  with  which  the  dislocation  was  reduced  when 
compared  with  the  old  application  of  pulleys — a  practice,  he  regretted  to 
say,  which  was  still  too  generally  used. 

Constitutionally  he  strongly  recommended  the  administratioa  of  anfo*- 
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res  for  the  redaction  of  those  dislocations  of  the  body  where  great 
ttanee  is  apprehended,  and  mechanically  he  expressed  great  confidence 
sareful  and  well-directed  manipulation,  thinking  it  desirable  that, 
he  first  instance,  moderate  force  should  be  employed,  and  then  the 
inding  power  very  gradually  increased. 

iTH  Hospital,  Dublin. — Cases  under  the  care  of  J.  W.  Moore, 
M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.;  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Hospital. 

.—Enteric  Fever ;  Formation  of  Bulla  on  Abdomen  ;  Phlegmasia ; 
at  Rigors  ;  Recovery. 

5Den  N.,  a  servant,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  fair  complexioned,  robust, 
wi^  slightly  reddish  hair,  was  admitted  to  Ward  19,  on  May  31, 
5.  While  at  service  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rathgar  she  had  been 
eked  with  a  *'  shivering  of  cold  "  on  Sunday,  May  23.  This  symptom 
8d  for  several  hours,  and  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  loss  of 
stite,  sickness  of  stomach,  pain  in  the  small  of  her  back,  sleeplessness, 
perspiration.  The  loss  of  sleep  persisted  for  nearly  a  week ;  she  had 
leadache,  and  the  bowels  were  regular.  No  cause  could  be  assigned 
ler  illness.  When  admitted,  she  presented  the  aspect  of  a  patient 
!ring  from  a  mild  attack  of  enteric  fever.  Her  pulse  was  84  ;  respi- 
>D8  were  24,  and  the  temperature  was  100*8^.  In  the  evening  the 
B  rose  to  90,  respirations  to  30,  and  temperature  to  103*6^.  This 
lopment  of  pyrexia  was  coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  cata- 
ia.  There  were  no  marked  chest  symptoms,  but  the  submaxillary 
cervical  glands  were  swollen.  No  diarrhoea,  tenderness  on  pressure 
the  abdomen,  or  tympanites  was  present.  A  very  few  rose-spots 
)  scattered  over  the  front  of  the  body.  She  was  put  on  milk  diet, 
ing  the  next  five  days  nothing  happened  to  call  for  any  remark ;  but 
be  morning  of  June  5  a  patch  of  purpura  and  a  large  dark-coloured 
i  were  discovered  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  diameter  of  the  bulla 
nearly  li  inches,  and  a  second  smaller  vesicle  was  situated  on  its 
r  side.  The  two  bullae  resembled  a  patch  of  unhealthy  herpes 
sr,  the  vesicles  composing  which  had  run  together.  The  patient  did 
know  of  their  existence,  for  they  were  painless,  and  it  was  only  by 
ient  that  they  were  found  on  examining  the  abdomen  for  rose-spots, 
ninine  mixture  was  ordered,  containing  3  grains  in  each  dose.  The 
B  bulla  burst  in  the  night,  leaving  an  unhealthy  sore,  which  ultimately 
led  rather  a  deep  slough. 

be  febrile  state  now  became  aggravated,  and  on  June  8  (the  sixteenth 
of  her  illness)  bilious  vomiting  occurred.  The  tongue  was  thickly 
sdy  saburral  in  character.  There  was  no  diarrhoea.  She  was 
rtd.  aoda-water  and  milk.    The  sore  was  dressed  at  &t«i  'wvV.Vl  «i 
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linseed-meal  poultice,  smeared  with  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid.  On  Jme 
11a  carrot  poultice  with  carbolised  oil  was  substituted,  and  on  and  after 
June  16  bcnzoated  zinc  ointment,  with  glycerine,  was  applied. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  the  evening  exacerbations  of  fcTer 
became  strongly  marked,  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures  being 
respectively— 2 Ist  day,  101-8°  and  105-2**;  22nd,  101-2®  and  104-5**; 
23rd,  100-1°  and  104-0° ;  24th,  98*2°  and  102-0°.  On  June  15  (22nd 
day)  another  attack  of  bilious  vomiting  occurred.  Five  grains  of  calomel 
were  given,  and  appeared  to  subdue  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation  which 
plainly  existed.  On  June  17,  for  the  first  time,  four  ounces  of  wine 
were  ordered.  At  this  date  a  slough  was  separating  at  the  site  of  the 
bullae  which  had  appeared  on  June  5,  and  pain  was  complained  of,  with 
swelling  in  the  right  thigh  and  leg.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
she  had  suffered  from  phlegmasia  of  the  right  leg  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago. 

She  now  became  restless,  more  feverish,  with  a  dry  brown  tongue. 
The  temperature  rose  to  104-8°  on  the  evening  of  June  18  (26th  day), 
and  next  day  she  had  another  attack  of  bilious  vomiting,  which  continued 
for  some  time.  She  took  another  bolus,  containing  5  grains  of  calomel. 
The  affected  limb  ^as  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  carefully  bandaged,  and 
slung  in  a  Salter's  cradle.  This  simple  treatment  afforded  the  greatest 
relief  to  the  patient. 

June  20  (28th  day). — ^At  9  15  a.m.,  I  found  her  in  a  severe  rigor,  the 
temperature  having  fallen  to  101*8°.    So  severe  was  the  shivering  that 
was  impossible  to  count  her  pulse.    The  skin  felt  cold  and  clammy,  ao^ 
her  face  was  pale,  livid,  with  almost  a  jaundiced  tinge.  Restorativ'e^ 
etc.,  brought  her  round,  and  she  had  no  return  of  the  rigor  until  the  sa<^* 
hour  the  following  morning.    She  was  now  taking  moderate  quantity 
of  wine,  with  plenty  of  nourishment.    The  bowels  were  moved  by 
enema  of  warm  water,  and  she  took  a  bolus  containing  10  grains  ^ 
sulphate  of  quinine. 

June  22  (30th  day).— 9  a.m.  Pulse,  104 ;  resp.,  32  ;  temp.,  103-C^ 
Her  right  leg  had  swelled  considerably,  and  was  painful  over  the  femor^**^ 
and  along  the  track  of  the  saphena  veins.  Great  tenderness  existed  abo^^ 
Poupart's  ligament  on  the  same  side.  In  the  afternoon  another  rigo^^ 
with  excessive  bilious  vomiting,  occurred.  8  p.m.  Pulse,  120;  resp.  32^ 
temperature  105-4°.  She  was  now  taking  4  ounces  of  port  wine  and  ^ 
ounces  of  whiskey.    Lime-water  and  milk  freely. 

June  23  (31st  day).— 9  15  a.m.  Pulse,  104  ;  resp.,  32 ;  temp.,  lOl-S^'^ 
She  was  given  30  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  5-grain  doses  ever;^ 
ten  minutes.  The  pulse  fell  8  beats  within  the  first  half  hour.  She  waa^ 
soon  fully  under  the  influence  of  quinine — ^loud  buzzing  in  the  ears  being  ^ 
succeeded  by  considerable  deafness.  At  5  30  p.m.  I  found  her  in  a  pnh 
fuse  perspiration;  pulse  94 ;  resp.,  28 ;  temp.,  100*6®.   At  7  15  p.in.  the 
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atare  had  further  fallen  to  100^ ;  pulse,  92  ;  resp.,  32.  She  slept 
iring  the  following  night. 

5  24  (32nd  day).— Pulse,  80 ;  resp.,  24 ;  temp.,  97-8® !  Her  tongue 
oister  and  cleaner.  She  felt  better.  3  30  p.m.  Pulse,  92 ;  resp., 
mp.,  101-0° ;  7  30  p.m.,  pulse  96  ;  resp.,  28 ;  temp.,  102-0°.  A 
tion  was  applied  to  the  sore. 

3  25  (33rd  day). — Had  vomiting  at  8  a.m.  after  a  good  night. 
92 ;  resp.,  28 ;  temp.,  100-0°.  Tongue  rather  dry.  She  took  20 
of  quinine  in  divided  doses  as  before.  The  evening  temperature 
d  102-8°,  but  next  morning  the  record  was  98-4°.  She  slept  but  in- 
Qtly,  owing  to  the  pain  of  her  ankle.    There  was  no  return  of 

irill  be  seen  from  the  appended  Table,  the  fever  now  resumed  the 
teristic  phenomena  of  the  enteric  form  in  its  later  stages.  It  may 
d  to  have  ceased  on  the  48th  day,  after  which  she  became  con- 
sat  slowly  but  surely.  The  wound  on  the  abdomen  healed  with 
ittle  trouble,  and  the  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  leg  gradually 
id.  On  Saturday,  July  24,  she  left  hospital  for  the  Convalescent 
Stillorgan. 

arks, — ^The  occurrence  of  bullse  in  a  comparatively  mild  attack  of 
fever  is  sufficiently  uncommon  to  justify  the  placing  of  the  present 
I  record.  Dr.  Murchison'  says — "  In  three  instances,  of  which 
ire  fatal,  I  have  seen  large  buUce  on  various  parts  of  the  body." 
phlegmasia  was  plainly  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  slough 
abdominal  wall. 

recurrent  rigors  were  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  But  the 
I  think,  showed  that  they  were  symptomatic  of  the  pseudo-ague 
accompanied  the  attack  of  phlegmasia. 

vomiting,  too,  portended  mischief,  its  intimate  relation  to  peri- 
in  enteric  fever  being  so  well  known.  The  two  dose3  of  calomel 
^iven  to  meet  this  symptom.  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  giving  them, 
as  aware  that  Liebermeister  and  others  prescribed  calomel  in  large 
in  enteric  fever.** 

*  ContiziQed  Feven.   Second  Edition.   Page  582. 
ZiemMen*8  Cydop.  Pract  Med.   Vol  L,  page  200. 
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Case  op  Ellen  N. — Record  ofPtdaej  Resphratwns^  and  Temperatm. 
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n. — Enteric  Fever j  followed  by  an  attack  of  Typhus  in  the  third  week. 

Thomas  MacM.,  aged  fourteen,  a  school-boy,  resident  at  a  large  school 
1  Dublin,  was  attacked  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  June  26,  1875,  with 
ickness  of  stomach  and  pain  in  the  head.  A  shivering  fit  followed  on 
londay.  He  said  ^'a  chill  ran  through  his  body,"  and  that  the  first 
hing  of  all  was  that  he  lost  his  appetite  on  Saturday.  His  bowels  had 
)een  regular,  but  his  sleep  was  interrupted.  The  basement  storey  of  the 
chool  in  which  he  lived  was  lately  in  very  bad  repair,  and  it  is  worth 
'emarking  that  at  least  three  other  boys  from  the  same  school  have'been 
"ecently  under  treatment  in  hospital,  suffering  from  enteric  fever.  He 
^admitted  June  30,  1875,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  his  pulse  was 
108,  respirations  were  20,  and  temperature  103*6°.  Next  morning  the 
JODditions  were — pulse,  106;  resp.,  20;  temp.  103*8°.  Tongue  red  at  tip, 
iiy  in  centre,  and  slightly  furred.  His  eyes  were  heavy,  and  conjunctivaB 
ather  congested  from  want  of  sleep.  There  was  visible  arterial  pulsa- 
ton  in  the  neck.  Milk  diet,  and  the  mineral  acids,  with  spirit  of  nitrous 
ther,  were  prescribed.  As  the  temperature  remained  high,  quinine  was 
iTen  in  5-grain  doses  every  ten  minutes,  up  to  30  grains  on  July  2 
seventh  day).  The  third  dose  was  succeeded  by  some  bilious  vomiting, 
cd  the  sixth  by  simple  vomiting.  Notwithstanding,  free  diaphoresis 
^  established,  the  temperature  declined  from  103*8°  in  the  morning 
3 102-5°  at  3  p.m.,  101*8°  at  7  15  p.m.,  and  100*4°  at  9  a.m.  next  day. 

pulse  fell  12  beats.  At  this  time  rose*spots  began  to  come  out  in 
oooessive  crops  over  the  chest  and  abdomen.  They  remained  visible  for 
bee  or  four  days,  and  were  perfect  specimens  of  taches  rosies.  They 
^  carefully  marked  with  circles  of  ink,  and  the  date  on  which  they 
Qooessively  appeared  was  noted  at  the  time. 

little  need  be  said  about  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case,  except  to 
^lion  that  moderate  diarrhoea  set  in  on  the  12th  day,  continuing 
^  four  or  five  days,  and  that  rose-spots  ceased  to  appear  on  the  13th 

The  appended  table  will  show  that  a  rapid  defervescence  took 
''^between  the  14th  and  15th  days — the  temperature  suddenly  falling 
^  103*2°  on  the  evening  of  the  J  4th  day  to  99*2°  on  the  morning  of 
^  I5th.  From  this  point  it  rose  only  to  100*4°  the  same  evening. 
At  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  favourable  recovery  were  about  to  follow 
^ervescence  by  crisis  rather  than  by  lysis.  But  on  the  23rd  day  the 
^•ning  temperature  registered  100*3°,  and  next  day  101*2°.    On  the 

it  was  103*6°,  and  the  boy's  tongue  had  b^ome  dry  and  glazed. 
^  nurse  told  me  that  he  had  been    making  too  free,"  getting  up,  mn- 

about  the  room,  and  fiying  into  a  passion  with  another  boy  in  the 

ward.  Eighteen  grains  of  quinine  given  on  this  day  seemed  to 
^ve  no  antipyretic  effect.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  day  the  tem- 
^•••toB  reached  104*4°  falling  only  to  102*0°  next  morning.  TVua 
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proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  well-marked  attack  of  maculated 
the  morning  of  the  third  daj  of  this  second  fever  the  pi 
respirations  22,  and  temperature  104*8^.  The  bowels  were 
tongue  was  rapidly  becoming  parched  and  covered  with  sord 
four  grains  of  quinine  reduced  the  temperature  to  102*2^,  a 
to  114  in  the  evening.  But  the  effect  was  transient;  the 
again  rose  above  104^,  and  remained  at  this  height  for  41 
secutively.  On  the  fourth  day  a  weakening  of  the  heart  ne( 
use  of  wine.  I  began  with  marsala,  but  on  the  seventh  dii 
for  eight  ounces  of  port.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  dn 
eruption  of  bright-coloured  maculse  had  appeared ;  and  the  8 
dusky  countenance,  delirium,  and  sordes-loaded  lips  and  1 
established  the  diagnosis  of  typhus.  Some  quiet  sleep  wf 
means  of  this  mixture : — 

— ^Liquor,  opii  sedativ.,  min.  xii. 
Spirit,  aether,  oleos.,  5u« 
Tinct.  hyoscyami,  Sij- 
Aquae  camphorae,  ad  Jiv. 
Signa:  sumat  unciam  tertiis  horis  dum  opus  sit. 

The  heart  became  weaker,  until  the  first  sound  was  near! 
pulse  rose  to  140,  the  respirations  to  40,  and  a  consideni 
complication  became  developed.  Ten  ounces  of  port  wint 
daily,  for  three  days,  and  with  markedly  good  effect.  The  < 
lessened  gradually  from  the  12th  day. 

The  "stupor"  (tv0o»)  of  the  fever — the  fever-cloud — row 
day,  and  the  lad  progressed  very  well  until  the  16tli  day,  w1 
terminated  by  an  abrupt  descent  of  temperature  from  10< 
Slight  elevations  afterwards  occurred,  and  the  pulse  rem 
But  it  was  the  pulse  of  debility,  and  in  the  presence  of 
favourable  symptoms  (such  as  returning  appetite,  sleep,  goo 
spirits)  lost  much  of  its  significance. 

On  August  16  (the  26th  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  tj 
and  the  52nd  day  from  that  of  enteric  fever)  he  left  his  bee 
time. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  case  of  typhus  fever  had  been 
ment  in  the  ward  in  which  Thomas  MacM.  lay  for  at  least 
before  his  admission. 
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Case  of  Thomas  lEa^K.i^'-'^ltomi  ofPulse^  A^MfiMii  and  Temperature. 
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*  Quinme,  80  graina,  in  divided  doses. 
^  Last  Appearance  of  roee-spotB. 

*  Qainine,  24  grains,  in  divided  doses. 

*  Macule  of  typhus  appeared. 
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Vital  Statistics 
Of  Eight  Large  Tovons  in  Ireland^  for  Four  WeekSj  ending  Saturdoof^ 
August  Uth,  1875. 
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Remarks. 

The  return  for  Sligo  was  not  received  in  the  week  ending  July  24, » 
that  the  figures  given  above  apply  only  to  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  1 
period.    Except  in  Limerick  and  Derry  (where  the  mortality  was  rttber 
high),  the  death-rate  of  this,  the  eighth  four-week  period  of  the  yetfi  I 
was  moderate  or  low.    Of  the  zymotic  diseases,  measles  remains  ai  A  j 
the  seventh  period;  scarlatina  shows  a  marked  increase  in  DnbliiiySB^ 
an  equally  marked  decrease  in  Belfast  and  Derry;  whooping-coBgh»  1 
fever,  and  diarrhoea  tend  to  increase  in  Dublin ;  while  fever  has  beta 
rather  fatal  in  Cork.    The  mortality  from  diarrhoea  is  far  below  tlie 
average  for  the  time  of  year  in  the  Irish  towns ;  but  it  is  very  great  la 
some  English  towns,  notably  in  Leicester,  where  this  disease  alone  b*>  ^ 
caused  99  deaths  in  the  four  weeks,  equal  to  an  annual  death-rate  of  ^ 
11-7  per  1,0001    In  the  last  three  weeks  the  diarrhoeal  death-rate  is 
Leicester  has  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  13*9  per  1,000  annuaUf* 
On  the  whole,  the  prevailing  weather  of  this  summer  has  bean  ft? 
favourable  to  life. 
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bservations  made  at  Dublin,  Lot.  53**  20'  N.^  Long.  6®  16'  PF., 
for  Month  of  Jidy,  1875. 


jht  of  Barometer,  - 

leight  of  Barometer  (9  p.m.  on  5th), 

!eight  of  Barometer  (3  p.m.  on  9th), 

•bulb  Temperature,  -  -  - 

-bulb  Temperature, 

•point  Temperature, 

lidity,        -  -  -  - 

miperature  in  Shade  (on  29th), 

mperature  in  Shade  (on  26th), 

mperature  on  Grass  (Radiation)  (26th), 

)unt  of  Cloud,        -  -  . 

n  18  days), 

irection  of  Wind,  - 


30-028  Inches. 
30-461  „ 
29-424  „ 
57-9^ 
54-5« 
51-5^ 

79-2  per  cent. 
74-3^ 
43-9^ 
410^ 

62  per  cent. 
2-751  Inches. 
N.W.  and  E.N.E. 


Renuirka. 

exceedingly  changeable  in  character,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
much  finer  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain  or  France, 
•ne,  which  appeared  in  the  W.  on  the  2nd,  brought  with  it 
Df  fine  and  dry,  although  cloudy,  days.  These  were  followed 
which  accompanied  the  cyclone  of  the  9th — a  serious  dis- 
ch  crossed  the  N.  of  Scotland,  travelling  to  the  eastward, 
thunder-showers  of  special  severity  prevailed  in  Dublin, 
hail  fell.  On  the  13th  the  depression,  which  subsequently 
a  disastrous  rainfall  in  England,  was  first  noticed  in  the  W. 
I  Ireland  escaped  its  influence,  but  in  Dublin  about  16  hours 
s  rain,  with  a  high  E.N.E.  wind  on  the  14th,  marked  its 
irards.  The  15lh  was  dry  in  Dublin,  but  rain  fell  in  torrents 
d  S.  of  England,  over  which  the  cyclone  was  travelling  to 
16th  and  17th  were  brilliant  days  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
almost  unceasingly  in  England  and  part  of  France.  On  the 
iin  commenced  at  Dublin,  owing  to  the  return  of  the  cyclone 
rem  the  Continent  along  the  path  it  had  traversed  some  days 
Several  minor  disturbances  afterwards  travelled  from  E.  to 
e  United  Kingdom,  renewing  the  rainfall  in  England.  A 
I  occurred  at  11*30  a.m.  of  the  22nd  in  Dublin.  Showery 
1,  but  the  month  closed  with  fine  bright  weather.  At  9-30 
27th  1^  remai'kable  shower  of  hay  or  graaa  took  ^ 
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Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin — the  hay  had  been  raised  into  the  air  by  i 
whirlwind  which  passed  over  Leopardstown,  Co.  Dublin,  about  Buk 
on  the  same  day.  The  unusual  character  of  the  rainfall  in  England  mj 
be  recognised  from  the  fact  that  3*27  inches  of  rain  were  registered  at 
Greenwich  Observatory  in  the  week  ending  July  17,  and  5'13  inches  it 
Birmingham  in  the  following  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  tbe 
month  was  very  low,  being  fully  3^  below  the  average.  On  but  imdafi 
did  the  maximal  shade  temperature  reach  or  exceed  70^. 
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Edited  by  G.  F.  Duffet,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P. 

TREATMENT  OF  CEREBRAX  RHEUMATISM  BT  CHLORAL. 

M.  BoucHUT,  in  a  memoir  read  by  him  at  the  Acad^mie  des  Scieneei) 
says  that  the  serious  complication  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  called 
cerebral  rheumatism,  is  only — as  proved  by  pathological  anatomy  aodbj 
the  ophthalmoscope — a  form  of  meningitis.    Examination  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  reveal  a  considerable  venous  stasis  with  an  opaline 
infiltration  of  the  pia  mater,  caused  by  numerous  leucocytes.  The 
ophthalmoscope,  by  means  of  which  the  developments  of  the  alteratioDi 
in  the  cerebral  substance  and  in  the  meninges  may  be  followed  in  the 
eye,  discloses  a  serous  infiltration  of  the  papilla  and  of  the  retina  adjoia-  | 
ing,  with  dilatation  of  the  retinal  veins,  which  represent  correspondiof  < 
changes  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  brain.    Rheumatism  of  the  brain  ii  | 
ushered  in  by  delirium  more  or  less  violent,  terminating  by  coma  or  bj  ' 
asphyxia,  sometimes  very  rapid,  which  may  cause  death  in  a  few  boon. 
In  three  cases  of  this  kind  a  cure  was  obtained  by  means  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  given  by  the  mouth  in  doses  of  from  gr.  xlv.  to  Siss.,  oncetf 
twice  at  short  intervals,  so  as  to  obtain  an  immediate  abatement  of  the 
agitation  the  patients  presented. — Gaz,  Med.  de  Paris^  Juin  26. 

THYMOL  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  ANTIFERMENTATIYB  SUB8TAMCB. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Liebreich,  Lewin  has  investigated  the  pn>- 
perties  of  thymol,  and  has  published  a  part  of  the  results  at  which  ^ 
arrived.  He  states  that  this  substance,  the  formula  of  which  is  Cn  Hh 
C„  is  a  benzol  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  oil  of  thyme,  and  cowistt 
of  highly  aromatic  white  crystals  soluble  in  1,000  parts  of  hot  water.  A 
solution  even  as  weak  as  this  exhibits  all  its  peculiar  properties.  Be 
found  that  saccharine  fermentation  was  wholly  prevented  by  a  -j^P^f 
cent,  solution  of  thymol,  while  solutions  of  carbolic  and  Balicylic  to^ 
four  times  as  strong  wer^  uol  Ti<&axlY  so  efficaciouis.   The  thymol  mia^ 
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also  at  once  arrested  a  fermentation  which  had  already  begun.  The 
quantitative  determination  of  the  loss  of  weight  by  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation gave  even  more  striking  results.  He  found  that  milk  treated 
with  the  thymol  solution  did  not  coagulate  till  twenty  days  later  than 
when  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  simple  water,  while  it  remains 
perfectly  sweet  and  free  from  mould  at  the  end  of  five  weeks.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  white  of  egg  after  eleven  weeks.  Putrid  pus,  when 
mixed  with  the  thymol  solution,  last  its  foetid  smell,  and  remained  in  this 
condition  until  it  dried  up.  Urine  similarly  treated  did  not  on  an 
average  show  signs  of  decomposition  till  the  end  of  five  weeks.  He 
declares,  moreover,  that  thymol  is  capable  of  arresting  or  preventing  the 
Mion  of  putrid  pus  upon  the  animal  system,  and  is  decidedly  deodoris- 
ing. The  high  price  of  the  article  he  regards  as  of  minor  importance, 
because  it  may  be  used  in  such  dilute  solutions.  When  taken  into  the 
iBoQth  a  per  cent,  solution  caused  a  slightly  burning  and  astringent 
Sensation.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  appeared  to  prevent  fer- 
nientative  changes,  b\it  not  to  interfere  with  digestion. — Centralblatt  and 
^.  f.  liecL  Recordy  June  19. 

OIFPBREMTIAL  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  SIGNS  OF  CONCUSSION  AND  OF 
CONTUSION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Ala  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  held  July  12,.M.  Bouchut 
that  the  ophthalmoscope  gave  most  important  results  in  clearing  up 
^diagnosis  between  concussion  and  compression  of  the  brain.  If  there 
>•  only  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  optic  nerve,  he  said,  preserved  its 
'<)nn,  its  clearness,  and  its  accustomed  colours,  and  the  retinal  veins  as 
^  as  the  retina  do  not  present  any  change.  If  the  brain  is  contused, 
^  or  without  consecutive  inflammation,  or  if  there  has  been  serous  or 
^guioeous  effusion  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  skull,  the  optic 
■^wre  and  the  retina  are  affected ;  the  optic  nerve  is  swollen,  it  appears 
flttteoed,  is  of  a  uniform  rose  tint,  sometimes  more  vascular ;  its  contours 
^  leas  distinct,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  serous  suffusion,  partial  or  general, 
^bich  extends  to  the  adjacent  retina  as  an  opaline  transparent  tint, 
^ng  more  or  less  the  papillary  border.  The  arteries  sometimes 
finish  in  volume  if  the  effusion  has  reached  as  far  as  the  sheath  of  the 
^ffc  nerve,  and  the  retinal  veins  more  or  less  dilated  indicate  by  the 
^^itrnction  in  their  circulation  a  similar  obstruction  in  the  circulation 
^^Ain  the  cranium. 

THB  PB0PHTLAXI8  OF  SCARLET  FBYER. 

^  a  recent  communication  to  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  (July  24), 
^«  Bimckenridge  having  given  strong  practical  and  statistical  evidence 
^  to  the  value  of  sodium  sulpho-carbolate  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
iujMtifm  a  farther  use  of  this  agent  which  posseaaea  coIi%\d!^l«^A<^ 
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interest.  Dr.  Brackenridge  agrees  with  Dr.  Sansom  that  carbolic  acid, 
when  administered  internally  in  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  acts  by  dis- 
infecting the  disease-germs  within  the  body.  If  then,  argues  Dr.  Bracken* 
ridge,  we  can  by  internal  disinfectants,  destroy  or  inhibit  fever-germs 
after  they  have  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  produced  their  pathological 
effects  within  the  body,  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  that,  by  previously 
disinfecting  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  germs  which  first  found  their  waj 
into  them  will  be  much  more  easily  destroyed  or  paralysed  ?  He,  ther^ 
fore,  now  administers  the  sulpho-carbolatc  of  sodium  for  the  above  pur* 
poses  in  doses  varying  according  to  the  age,  from  five  to  thirty  grains 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  sometimes,  when  well  borne,  more  fre- 
quently, to  those  exposed  to  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
measles.  It  was  given  in  seven  families  to  twenty-two  individuals  exposed 
to  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever ;  in  three  families,  to  fifteen  individuals 
exposed  to  the  poison  of  diphtheria;  and  in  three  families,  to  eight 
persons  exposed  to  the  poison  of  measles.  The  diseases  have  not  in  a 
single  instance  extended  beyond  the  individuals  first  affected.  Dr. 
Brackenridge  does  not  think  that  the  results  he  has  as  yet  obtained  are 
conclusive  in  proving  that  by  the  internal  use  of  a  disinfectant  we  can 
entirely  prevent  or  modify  attacks  of  infectious  disease ;  but  they  arc,  no 
doubt,  remarkable,  and  should  be  fairly  tested  by  all  who  may  haw 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  REMEDIES  ON  THE  BALAMTIDIUM  COLL 

WriH  a  view  of  discovering  some  remedy  which,  without  injuriDg  the 
patient,  might  kill  this  parasite,  and  be  brought  into  intimate  relatioQ 
with  every  affected  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  Drs.  J.  A.  Walden- 
strom and  S.  Henschen  (^^  Proceedings  of  the  Upsala  Medical  Society,* 
Vol.  IX.,  page  579)  tried  the  effect  of  different  substances  on  the  balan- 
tidium,  with  which  the  remedies  were  first  brought  into  contact  ander 
the  object-glass  of  the  microscope.  It  was  thus  experimentally  determined 
that  kousso,  corrosive  sublimate,  sal  ammoniac,  common  salt,  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  saltpetre,  the  mineral  acids,  tannin,  acetic  acid,  caiMic 
acid,  and  iodine  in  solution,  exercised  a  decidedly  toxic  action  on  this 
parasite.  The  most  suitable  remedy  to  introduce  into  the  intestioil 
canal  was  found  to  be  a  large  lavement  containing  about  13  fiuid  drachmi 
of  acetic  and  80  grains  of  tannic  acid  in  about  3  quarts  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  98  6°  Fahr.  By  this  means  the  balantidia  were  eradicatad 
in  one  case.  As  regards  the  causal  relation  between  the  parasite  and 
the  diarrhoea,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  balantidia  have  no  essen- 
tial bearing  on  the  occurrence  or  continuance  of  the  diarrhoea,  bat  tbtt 
it  should  be  looked  on  as  a  more  casual  complication  in  other  inteatio*l 
affections.— iV^orc?wi:/  Med.  Arkiv.,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  1.  1875. 

J.  W.Jl 
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Art.  VII. — Surgical  Contributions.     By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hates, 
Surgeon  to  the  Mater  Misericordiae  HospitaL 

I  Shortening  and  Deformity/  of  the  Femur,  consequent  upon  Fracture, 
successfully  treated  by  Re-fracture. 

Cases  demanding  re-fracture  of  recently  united  bones  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  hence  the  following  report  may  prove  of 
■offident  interest  to  merit  notice. 

J.M.,  aged  twenty-seven,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1874,  received 
^fiacture  of  the  right  femur  by  falling  from  a  car.  The  bone  was 
koken  in  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  third,  and  though  the 
fiictnre  was  simple,  considerable  swelling  of  the  thigh  took  place 
Wfbre  the  services  of  a  surgeon  could  be  obtained.  Then  for  some 
itjB  it  was  found  impossible  to  apply  a  splint  or  reduce  deformity. 
&  days  after  the  accident  a  Listen's  thigh  splint  was  employed, 
Vit  it  was  necessary  to  use,  in  addition,  a  short  anterior  splint,  in 
^ider  to  overcome  the  forward  tendency  of  the  upper  fragment. 
^  patient  could  not  well  bear  the  pressure  of  an  efficient  perineal 
kind,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  the  case  determined  to 
»BOTe  the  splints,  and  replace  them  by  a  gypsum  bandage.  The 
^KntB  were  taken  off  on  the  1st  of  October,  but  as  there  was  some 
obtuning  suitable  gypsum  the  patient  was  left  with  sandbags 
Neither  nde  of  the  limb  for  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  night  he 
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managed  to  twist  the  thigh,  and  on  the  following  morning  his  medical 
attendant  was  disappointed  to  find  considerable  bowing  outwards 
at  the  seat  of  fracture.  Chloroform  was  administered,  and  the  limb 
brought  into  as  good  a  position  as  was  possible ;  then  the  long  splint 
was  re-applied,  but  as  a  perineal  band  could  not  be  borne,  extension 
was  kept  up  by  means  of  a  weight  and  pulley.  This  treatment 
was  maintained  during  three  weeks,  and  then  the  gypsum  bandage 
was  employed,  and  kept  upon  the  limb  for  nearly  three  weeks 
longer.  On  the  11th  November,  whilst  walking  with  crutches,  the 
patient  again  received  a  hurt  of  the  injured  limb  from  a  heavy  fall, 
which  was  caused  by  one  of  the  crutches  becoming  fixed  between 
the  bars  of  a  cellar  grating,  and  the  surgeon  who  had  attended  him 
previously  advised  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Mater  Miseri- 
cordias  Hospital,  where  he  was  admitted  on  the  23rd  November, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  found  considerable  bowing  of 
the  thigh  in  a  direction  forwards  and  outwards,  as  well  as 
shortening  of  the  limb  by  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  determined  to  break  through  the  callus,  and  use 
strong  traction,  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  indisposition,  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  for  a  time  hospital  attendance,  and  having 
described  the  case  to  me,  he  requested  that  I  should  undertake  the 
necessary  treatment.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the  patient  was 
brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  placed  upon  a  mattress 
on  the  floor  of  the  operation  theatre.  Dr.  Cruise's  apparatus  for 
making  extension  in  cases  of  dislocation  was  then  applied  to  the  limb, 
exactly  as  though  the  patient  was  suffering  from  a  dislocation  of 
the  femur  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  the  traction  force  was 
worked  up  to  125  lbs.,  and,  with  my  knee  against  the  seat  of 
fracture,  I  was  able  to  bring  all  my  strength  and  weight  to  bear 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  bowed  thigh.  After  some  minutes  I 
found  indications  of  yielding  in  the  mass  of  callus,  and  a  few  more 
efforts  enabled  me  to  break  through  it  completely.  The  fragments 
were  disengaged,  and  considerable  extension  effected  by  increasing 
the  traction  to  132  lbs. 

The  patient  was  then  removed  to  his  bed,  and  sandbags  placed 
at  either  side  of  the  thigh.  I  thought  it  well  to  allow  an  elapse  of 
twenty-four  hours  before  using  any  splint,  or  subjecting  the  patient 
to  additional  disturbance.  The  man  was  in  good  spirits  on  the 
ensuing  morning;  he  had  slept  well,  and  was  not  in  pain;  therefore 
I  proceeded  to  apply  a  splint  which  Dr.  Cruise  kindly  lent  me,  and 
which  proved  of  great  value  in  effecting  and  maintaining  powerful 
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md  necessary  extension  during  three  and  a  half  weeks  afler  the 
operation. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  describe  this  splint  before  proceeding  with 
Mrticolars  of  the  case.  The  splint  consists  of  a  long  wooden 
wrtion,  to  extend  from  the  axilla  down  beyond  the  foot ;  projecting 
jom  the  inner  surface  of  this  splint,  close  to  the  lower  end,  is  a 
iick  stout  block,  perforated  from  above  downwards,  and  giving 
Mssage  to  a  screw  twelve  inches  long,  the  thread  of  which  fits  a 
tpiral  groove  in  the  aperture  of  the  block ;  attached  to  the  upper 
Jxtremity  of  the  long  screw  is  a  cross  piece,  with  projecting  hooks, 
»Dstructed  to  catch  the  loop  of  a  Pancoast's  stirrup ;  fixed  near  to  the 
ipper  end  of  the  long  splint  is  an  iron  bar,  doubly  bent  at  right  angles, 
K)  as,  when  applied,  to  ascend  on  one  side  of  the  patient's  thorax  or 
ibdomen,  cross  in  front,  and  descend  on  the  other  side ;  each  end  of 
iia  bar  has  in  it  an  opening,  through  which  the  posterior  part  of 
I  perineal  band  can  be  passed,  the  other  part  being  tied  to  the 
iiiddle  portion  of  the  baf  which  crosses  in  front  of  the  patient's 
5ody.  The  splint  was  used  in  the  following  manner: — The 
[utient's  leg,  from  the  knee  down,  was  shaved  and  well  washed 
•rith  vinegar  and  water,  then  six  strips  of  soap  plaster  were  caused 
Jo  adhere  one  over  another;  thus  united  they  formed  an  adhesive 
tep,  about  two  inches  wide,  and  sufficiently  long  to  extend  from 
4e  inner  side  of  the  knee  down  the  leg,  form  a  good  loop  below 
4e  heel  and  arch  of  the  foot,  and  then  reach  up  the  leg  to  the 
>nter  side  of  the  knee.  Some  cotton  wadding  having  been  applied 
^erand  behind  the  malleoli,  the  strap  was  secured  by  the  exposed 
^othee  of  soap  plaster  to  the  sides  of  the  leg,  and  a  piece  of  wood 
diree  inches  and  a  half  long  was  placed  transversely  in  the  loop 
bdow  the  foot ;  strips  of  soap  plaster  were  crossed  round  the  leg,  so 
ttio  afford  additional  security  against  the  risk  of  the  stirrup  slipping 
Brom  its  position  under  the  strain  of  traction. 

Two  perineal  bands,  right  and  left,  were  prepared  with  the  view 

rdazing  one  and  tightening  the  other  whenever  the  skin  might 
be  likely  to  suffer  from  prolonged  pressure.  The  splint  was  padded, 
^placed  along  the  outside  of  the  fractured  limb,  connected  below 
to  the  stirrup,  and  above  with  the  perineal  band  on  the  right  side. 
Steidy  working  of  the  screw  effected  force  for  extension  and 
Mater-extension,  and  the  amount  of  force  employed  was  regulated 
the  feelings  of  the  patient,  who,  being  a  very  sensible,  intelligent 
^1  did  all  in  his  power  to  second  efforts  for  his  improvement. 

The  progress  of  the  case  was  very  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  care 
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which  my  resident  pupils,  Messrs.  Flanagan  and  Hartigan,  gave  to 
the  working  of  the  apparatus.  Three  and  a  half  weeks  after 
re-fracture  the  limb  was  put  up  in  a  gypsum  bandage,  and  the 
patient  allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches.  Three  weeks  later  the 
gypsum  was  removed,  and  the  patient  left  hospital  on  the  24th  of 
January  in  the  present  year,  with  a  straight  limb,  shorter  than  its 
fellow  by  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

An  interesting  case  of  re-fracture  of  the  femur  five  months  after 
union  was  published  by  Mr.  Butcher  in  the  number  of  this  Journal 
for  November,  1874.  In  that  instance  very  considerable  force  was 
required  to  break  the  callus.  In  the  London  Medical  Record  for 
March  31st,  1875,  Mr.  Bellamy  refers  to  a  valuable  paper  by 
Professor  Nussbaum,  of  Munich,  in  which  the  subject  of  re-fracture 
is  dealt  with,  and  especial  mention  made  of  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted  when  the  definitive  callus  has  become  harder  and  stronger 
than  normal  bone.  Thus  Langenbeck  makes  a  small  wound  in  the 
soft  parts,  then  bores  a  hole  through  the  callus  at  an  angle,  and 
with  a  fine  key-hole  saw  cuts  from  this  hole  right  and  left  until 
only  thin  bridges  of  surface  bone  remain  undivided.  After  a  time 
healing  of  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts  takes  place,  and  then 
moderate  force  effects  simple  fracture  of  the  bridges  of  bone. 

Szymanowsky  cuts  through  the  soft  parts,  and  saws  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  out  of  the  callus,  three  parts  of  the  thickness  of  which 
he  removes ;  then,  after  healing  of  the  soft  parts,  he  easily  breaks 
through  the  remaining  portion  of  callus. 

Nussbaum's  proceeding  is  to  chisel  through  about  three-quarters 
of  the  thickness  of  the  bone,  allow  the  superficial  wound  to  heal, 
and  afterwards  to  fracture  the  undivided  portion  of  bone.  He 
avoids  sawdust  and  dihis,  which  might  retard  healing,  by  using  a 
fine  sharp  cabinet-maker's  chisel,  instead  of  either  saw  or  drill. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  surgeon  will  find  he  has  not  only  to 
break  through  the  osseous  connexion,  but  also  to  overcome  the 
resistance  and  contraction  of  fibrous  tissue  developed  around  the 
seat  of  fracture.  In  the  case  I  have  recorded  such  tissue  was 
abundant,  and,  owing  to  its  tough  and  unyielding  nature,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  restore  normal  length  of  the  limb.  I  received  the 
following  communication  from  Dr.  Cruise  since  the  above  report 
was  written.  The  accompanying  woodcut  will  render  distinct 
portions  of  my  description : — 

"  I  send  you  a  wood-cut  of  the  splint  for  fractured  femur  which 
I  devised  some  years  ago. 
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"Its  advantage  amounts  to  this — that  by  means  of  the  iron  arch 
A  the  surgeon  has  the  opportunity  of  making  counter-extension 
from  either  side  of  the  perineum  at  will,  and  under  these  circum- 
itances  it  is  impossible,  provided  ordinary  care  is  taken,  for  the 
perineum  to  become  tender,  or  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of 
counter-extension. 


"  Your  recent  case  of  re-fracture  of  a  deformed  femur  exhibited 
the  necessity  of  forcible  extension,  and  the  case  for  which  I  devised 
this  modification  of  Desault's  long  splint  proves  the  same  fact.  My 
patient  was  a  man  named  John  Reilly,  aged  forty,  who  was 
brought  to  the  Mater  Miaericordiae  Hospital  June  25th,  1863,  with 
*a  oblique  fracture  of  the  right  femur,  and  also  a  fracture  of  the 
coneaponding  humerus.  The  latter  was  easily  managed,  but  the 
fracture  of  the  femur  offered  great  difficulties.  It  was  remarkably 
oblique,  and  the  patient  being  a  powerful  muscular  man,  shortening 
took  place,  and  increased,  despite  my  best  efforts,  because,  whenever 
I  made  extension  sufficient  to  overcome  the  deformity,  the  perineum 
became  tender,  and  after  a  day  or  so  the  strap  became  unendurable. 
In  this  difficulty  I  thought  of  the  iron  arch  A,  had  it  made  by  a 
blacbmith  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  I  attached  it,  as  the  woodcut 
^W8,  to  the  long  splint  by  means  of  four  strong  screws. 

"From  the  time  I  used  it  I  experienced  no  further  trouble. 
Whenever  one  side  of  the  perineum  became  tender  I  relaxed  the 
itn^  there,  and  tightened  up  that  on  the  opposite  side.  In  this 
^7  counter-extension  caused  no  annoyance,  the  femur  united 
^out  any  appreciable  deformity,  and  the  man  left  the  hospital 
perfectly  well  on  the  29th  of  September,  1863. 

**0f  the  superiority  of  this  method  I  think  there  is  no  need  to 
•peak. 

^  The  idea  of  making  counter-extension  from  either  side  of  the 
P^eum  at  will  is  not  original  with  me.  Several  American 
•^eons  have  done  so,  and  notably  the  brothers  Surge,  of 
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Brooklyn,  and  Lente,  of  Cold  Springs,  New  York.  For  Lentes 
apparatus  I  refer  you  to  Hamilton  on  '  Fractures  and  Diidocations,' 
page  423. 

The  iron  arch  I  have  suggested  has,  nevertheless,  the  advan- 
tages of  great  simplicity  and  cheapness,  may  be  made  in  an  hourfor 
any  long  splint,  and  makes  the  counter-extension  less  oblique  and, 
therefore,  less  annoying  than  any  apparatus  I  know  of. 

"  Of  the  frequent  necessity  of  forcible  extension  in  oblique 
fracture  of  the  femur,  I  am  convinced  from  experience,  notwith- 
standing its  condemnation  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the  late  Mr. 
Syme  (see  Article  I.,  in  his  '  Observations  on  Clinical  Surgery,' 
2nd  edition)." 

II.  Cases  of  Excision  of  the  Knee-joint. 

The  great  act  of  surgical  conservatism,  excision  of  the  knee-joint, 
is  no  longer  looked  upon  by  those  who  really  know  much  about  it 
as  an  operation  of  doubtful  value  or  extreme  risk,  but  it  certainlyis 
a  measure  to  be  adopted  only  after  grave  consideration  and  due 
estimation  of  the  circumstances  belonging  to  each  case  which  may 
seem  to  demand  a  proceeding  so  serious.  In  the  Irish  Hospital 
Gazette,  January  1st,  1874, 1  published  some  conclusions  arrivedat 
from  my  previous  experience  of  excision  cases.  I  now  report 
particulars  of  two  successful  excisions,  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
points  which  ought  to  weigh  in  favour  of  excision,  instead  of 
amputation,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  which  operation  is  to 
be  selected,  or  advised,  by  the  surgeon. 

Case  I. — C.  H.,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen  years,  gave  the  following 
history: — She  enjoyed  good  health  until  about  eight  years  ago, 
when  she  was  thrown  from  an  outside  car,  and  fell  upon  the  left 
knee.    The  pain  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  so  severe  as  to  cause 
fainting  and  sickness  of  stomach.    Two  or  three  days  after  the 
accident  she  was  able  to  go  about,  though  the  joint  remained 
swollen  and  rather  painful,  but  at  the  end  of  a  month  she  became 
unable  to  use  the  limb,  in  consequence  of  extreme  tendemesa* 
increased  swelling,  and  weakness  of  the  knee.    A  doctor  was  tbc*^ 
consulted,  who  said  there  had  been  dislocation  of  the  joint;  he 
extended  the  leg,  and  advised  perfect  rest.    About  a  week  aft^^ 
wards  she  gave  the  knee  a  twist,  or  jerk,  but  did  not  mind 
The  doctor,  however,  appeared  to  think  the  "dislocation" 
recurred;  he,  however,  used  external  application  of  iodine, 
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joined  complete  rest.  After  a  time  the  patient  could  walk, 
it  she  was  lame,  and  felt  a  constant  dull  pain  in  the  knee.  This 
IS  rendered  worse  by  exercise.  The  pain  became  very  severe 
me  two  years  since,  but  was  relieved  for  a  while  by  blistering,  &c. 
M)n,  however,  painful  startings  set  in,  accompanied  by  hectic 
ver,  and  in  July,  1874,  she  came  to  Dublin,  and  was  admitted  to 
e  Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cruise. 
I  spite  of  the  most  judicious  treatment  little  change  for  the  better 
curred,  and  as  she  had  a  sharp  attack  of  erysipelas,  consequent 
>on  the  use  of  counter-irritation,  she  was  advised  to  return  to  the 
untry,  in  order  that  her  general  health  might  undergo  improve- 
ent.  She  was  again  admitted  to  hospital  at  the  close  of 
iptember,  and  as  other  treatment  had  not  been  productive  of 
^nefit,  on  the  22nd  of  October  Dr.  Cruise  applied  the  actual 
utery  freely  to  the  skin  at  either  side  of,  as  also  above  and  below, 
e  patella.  This  seemed  to  produce  good  effect  for  a  time,  but  in 
ecember  the  pain  returned  with  renewed  violence,  the  nocturnal 
urtings  became  more  frequent  and  distressing,  and  urgent  hectic 
nptoms  appeared;  therefore,  in  consultation,  it  was  considered 
visabl'e  to  recommend  excision  of  the  affected  joint,  and  my 
Ueague  complimented  me  by  kindly  placing  in  my  hands  the 
rther  conduct  of  the  case.    The  circumference  of  the  left  knee 

exceeded  that  of  the  right  by  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half ; 
e  swelling  was  almost  uniform,  and  gavel  the  joint  an  oval 
•pearance;  the  patella  was  movable;  pressure  applied  over  the 
berosities  of  the  tibia,  or  condyles  of  the  femur,  caused  consider* 
>le  pain,  and  sleep  could  only  be  produced  by  hypodermic 
jections  of  morphia.  On  the  24th  of  January,  in  the  present 
-ar,  I  excised  the  affected  joint,  ether  was  the  anaesthetic  used, 

haemorrhage  prevented  by  Esmarch's  method.  After  the 
>^ration  the  raw  surface  was  well  sponged  with  a  solution  of 
blonde  of  zinc  (gr.  20  ad.  gi.),  and  the  wound  closed,  save  at  either 
^gle  or  comer,  by  sutures  of  carbolised  catgut.    The  limb  was 

put  up  in  the  following  manner: — Two  flannel  bandages,  one 
'er  the  other,  were  evenly  applied  from  the  toes  up  to  the  level 
the  anterior  tibial  tuberosity ;  the  thigh  was  bandaged  also  with 
^nel  from  the  groin  down  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
•^er  end  of  the  femur.  A  splint,  specially  designed  by  myself, 
twisting  of  two  concave  pieces  of  wood — one  to  receive  and  fit  the 
'tenor  surface  of  the  leg,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  calf  to 
^hin  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  ankle;  and  the  second,  to 


The  leg  and  thigh  pieces  having  been  suitably  padded,  the 
laid  upon  them,  and  the  interval  between  them  regulated  1 
three  inches.  A  small  splint  of  poro-plastic  substance  i 
padded,  and  laid  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  an 
gypsum  bandage,  carried  from  the  toes  to  the  upper  edge  o: 
bandage  (flannel),  brought  behind  the  steel  band  and  { 
space,  and  carried  on  round  the  thigh  to  the  highest  levc 
splint.  This  was  repeated  until  a  strong  casing  of  gypsum  i 
the  position  of  leg  and  thigh  perfectly  secure.  Cotton  i 
saturated  with  melted  para£5n,  was  inserted  into  the  space 
the  skin  of  the  popliteal  region  and  the  steel  portion  of  th 
also  every  chink  in  the  gypsum  bandage  near  the  woi 
painted  over  with  paraffin,  whilst  the  skin  in  the  neighbou 
the  wound  remained  quite  imcovered,  and  free  for  the  ap 
of  dressings,  &c.  A  piece  of  oiled  lint  was  laid  lightly  ac 
wound,  and  the  patient  removed  to  bed.  The  soft  tissue 
by  adhesion,  not  a  drop  of  pus  ever  formed,  and  on  the 
February  the  patient  was  able  to  be  dressed  and  carried  { 
bed  to  a  sofa  which  was  on  one  of  the  corridors.    Bv  Mai 
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le  minute,  and  the  latter  reached  101°  F.  On  the  tenth  day  both 
ere  down  to  the  normal  standard. 

The  total  amount  of  bone  removed  was  an  inch  and  a  half, 
leasured  from  above  downwards.  The  disease  had  completely 
estroyed  the  synovial  membrane,  and  there  was  ulceration  of  the 
utilise,  both  upon  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  and  corres- 
onding  facet  upon  the  patella.  The  cartilage  for  a  considerable 
rea  around  the  ulcerated  points  was  of  a  rose-red  hue,  owing  to 
atniartilaginous  osteitis 

Case  II. — M.  C,  a  girl,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years 
f  age,  was  admitted  to  the  Mater  Misericordias  Hospital,  under  the 
are  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  on  the  2nd  November,  1874. 

History. — Nearly  five  years  back,  when  at  school,  she  fell  from  a 
igh  table,  and  her  left  knee  struck  upon  a  hot- water  pipe.  There 
rag  no  wound,  but  she  fainted  from  excessive  pain.  After  the 
cddent  she  remained  in  bed  for  some  days,  as  the  joint  became 
ery  painful  and  swollen,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  she  could  walk 
litde,  and  seven  weeks  later  she  returned  to  the  day-school.  At 
lia  time  when  the  knee  was  at  rest  the  girl  was  free  from  pain, 
t  remained  swollen,  however,  and  after  much  walking  the  pain 
etomed,  so  almost  every  night  she  felt  it  stifi*  and  tender, 
iatters  gradually  changed  for  the  worse,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
to  years  the  patient  could  not  walk,  as  the  least  motion  produced 
evere  articular  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  most  distressing 
•octomal  startings  of  the  limb  set  in.  A  medical  man  was  at 
nigth  consulted.  He  strapped  the  affected  joint,  and  applied  a 
ttitable  splint;  of  course  enjoining  strict  repose.  Under  this 
reatment  great  relief  from  pain  was  experienced,  but  in  other 
aspects  the  condition  of  the  joint  seemed  not  to  undergo  any 
luttige.  After  a  time  the  pain  and  startings  returned,  conse- 
[oently  the  girl  was  brought  to  Dublin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  constitutional  and  local  treatment 
ioiployed  by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  The  kiiee  was  in  such  a  state  that  all 
IS  efforts  were  directed  to  allay  existing  inflammation,  and  keep 
be  limb  in  proper  position  until  ankylosis  should  take  place.  By 
^  end  of  December  the  girPs  sufferings  were  severe  indeed, 
pilots  and  all  extending  media  had  to  be  removed,  as  she  could 
Jy  tolerate  the  semi-flexed  position  for  the  knee.  There  was  now 
tendency  towards  backward  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  and  it  became 
laifest  that  excision  of  the  knee  was  the  proceeding  most  likely 


sutures.  The  limb  was  put  up  in  the  manner  already 
(see  preceding  case),  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfac 
the  position  and  security  of  the  bones.  Five  days 
operation  erysipelas  attacked  the  skin  about  the  wo 
necessitated  division  of  the  sutures;  but,  save  that  all  < 
union  by  adhesion  was  lost,  the  effect  was  not  unfortunat< 
inflammation  rapidly  subsided,  and  soon  granulations  fiUe 
interval  between  the  flaps,  suppuration  being  extreme 
and  of  very  short  duration.  The  temperature  reached  1' 
the  onset  of  the  erysipelas,  and  during  the  first  eight  days 
ranged  from  100  to  130  in  the  minute.  After  that  tei 
and  pulse  fell  to  the  normal  condition.  The  girl  was  up 
after  the  operation,  and  as  the  bandage  did  not  now  tightlj 
leg  and  thigh,  she  could  rotate  the  entire  limb  within  i 
On  the  18th  March  the  splint  was  removed,  and  a  strong 
applied  gypsum  bandage  substituted  for  it,  the  patie 
allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches.  Union  soon  became  vei 
all  swelling  subsided,  and  the  shortening  was  only  an 
one-third.  The  result  is  quite  as  perfect  as  in  the  case 
Permission  for  her  discharge  from  hospital  was  given  Ma; 
she  was  kept  on  longer,  in  order  that  photographs  of 
might  be  taken.  The  joint,  when  examined,  showed 
destruction  of  encrusting  cartilage,  erosion  of  part  of  th< 
the  tibia,  and  uniform  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synoi 
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ondiog  point  on  the  other  (of  course,  when  the  limb  is  extended 
kb  incision  will  form  a  curve  convex  downwards).  I  remove  the 
atella,  and  saw  off  no  more  of  femur  or  tibia  than  is  absolutely 
eoessary,  but  I  pare  away  every  trace  of  articular  cartilage,  and 
emove  as  completely  as  possible  diseased  synovial  membrane  and 
rode  formations.  It  is  confessedly  a  difficult  matter  to  overcome 
he  tendency  which  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  has  to  project  on  a 
ilane  in  front  of  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia ;  an 
outward  bowing  of  the  limb  also  requires  to  be  guarded  against. 
}y  means  of  the  splint  I  have  described  it  is  alike  easy  to  arrange 
ad  retain  the  bones  in  perfect  position,  whilst  in  other  respects  all 
he  conditions  favourable  to  early  union  of  the  tissues  are  secured, 
nth  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
rouble  to  the  surgeon. 


Ut.  VIII. — Case  of  Cerebral  Rheumatism;  Purpura;  Intense 
Neuralgia^  accompanied  by  Increase  of  Temperature  during  iJie 
Paroxysms;  treated  by  Chloral  and  Bromide  of  Potassium;  Reco- 
very; Remarks.  By  Chables  A.  MacMunn,  B.A.,  M.D., 
Univ.  Dub. 

i.  DELICATE-LOOKING  boy,  aged  ten  years,  was  seized  with  head- 
che  and  vomiting  on  February  18th,  1875,  and  on  the  21st  his 
ondition  was  as  follows : — Face  anxious  and  pale ;  pupils  slightly 
ontracted  ;  violent  headache  and  grinding  of  teeth  ;  purpuric 
pots  visible  on  wrists,  ankles,  legs,  abdomen,  and  chest ;  tongue 
rown  and  dry;  bowels  constipated;  pulse  140;  temperature  99*6**; 
0 tympanites  or  tenderness  of  abdomen  on  pressure;  no  increase  in 
picnic  or  hepatic  dulness ;  heart  excited,  no  murmur ;  lungs  normal. 
Vlien  asked  a  question,  the  boy  stared  vacantly,  but  could  not  reply, 
le  had  had  scarlatina  and  measles  some  years  before ;  had  been 
IwBys  subject  to  diarrhoea  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep. 
"ht  father  was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  attacks  of 
cial  neuralgia. 

The  urine  was  acid,  loaded  with  lithates,  sp.  g.  1031,  slightly 
buimnouB,  no  tube  casts.  A  bladder  of  ice  was  applied  to  the 
!ad,  and  fifteen  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  given  at  bed-time, 
e  raved  incessantly  during  the  night. 

22nd. — ^There  was  headache  and  great  intolerance  of  light ;  the 
npermture  was  101^;  pulse  160;  he  sighed  frequently;  tongue 
iktf  red  at  tip  and  edges,  yellow  in  the  centre.    In  the  aftemooa 
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furious  delirium  came  on,  and  he  became  so  unmanageable  that  two 
men  could  with  difficulty  keep  him  in  bed.  From  this  state  he 
passed  into  a  semi-comatose  one.  In  the  evening  the  pulse  wu 
170,  irregular;  the  temperature,  102°,  and  floccitatio  was  present 

The  dose  of  bromide  was  increased  to  twenty  grains  and  tea 
grains  of  chloral  added,  to  be  ^ven  every  four  hours,  till  sleep 
was  procured. 

23rd. — He  was  still  in  a  state  of  partial  coma.  Tongue  brown 
and  dry  in  the  centre,  red  at  tip  and  on  the  sides ;  pulse  148 ;  tem- 
perature, 100° ;  heart  quite  normal ;  purpuric  spots  still  visible.  He 
slept  during  the  evening,  when  the  pulse  was  148;  temperature 
100-2°. 

24th. — The  knees,  ankles,  and  wrists  were  swollen  and  painful; 
there  was  also  pain  in  head  and  back;  heart  normal;  pulse  140; 
tongue  covered  with  a  white,  creamy  fur ;  temperature  100*2°.  At 
five  o'clock  p.m.  the  temperature  was  101*3°;  pulse  144;  tongue 
brown  and  dry ;  delirium  present ;  ten  grains  of  citrate  of  potash 
were  given  every  four  hours,  and  the  dose  of  bromide  and  chlorsl 
increased. 

25th. — At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  furious  delirium  agab 
came  on.  It  passed  ofi*  at  ten,  leaving  the  child  much  exhausted 
but  quite  conscious.  Temperature  99*6°;  pulse  134;  urine  free 
from  albumen — still  containing  an  excess  of  urates. 

26th. — Joints  still  swollen  and  painful  ;  urine  clear;  temperature 
101*2°;  pulse  132;  heart  normal. 

27th. — He  complained  of  pain  m  his  forehead,  ears,  back  of  head, 
and  abdomen.    Pulse  130;  temperature  100*8°. 

28th. — A  soft,  systolic  murmur — loudest  over  heart*s  apex— was 
heard  for  the  first  time;  no  delirium;  temperature  101*6°;  pulse 
140. 

March  1st. — The  praecordium  was  tender  to  the  pressure  of  the 
stethoscope,  no  friction-sound,  the  murmur  was  about  the  saine; 
tongue  red  and  raw,  and  dotted  with  whitish  patches ;  tempeiv 
ture  102*6°;  pulse  130. 

2nd. — The  temperature  was  104*8° ;  pulse  140 ;  tongue  red  and 
covered  with  small  blisters ;  lungs  normal.  Two  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  were  given  every  four  hours. 

3rd.— The  temperature  had  fallen  to  102*2° ;  pulse  120  ;  heart 
excited,  murmur  harsher  and  louder ;  right  knee  very  painful 

4th.— Temperature  101*2°  ;  pulse  120;  severe  pwninheadani 
spine  towards  evening. 
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5th. — The  joints  were  free  from  pain  and  swelling;  temperature 
98*5^;  but,  towards  evening,  pain  in  head  and  spine  came  on,  and 
the  temperature  was  103°,  pulse  126,  while  this  pain  lasted. 

7th. — The  right  knee  was  again  swollen  and  tender,  and  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  the  preceding  days,  pain  in  head,  spine,  and  ex- 
tremities came  on  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 

Next  day  the  knee  was  better,  but  the  neuralgic  pain  was 
present 

10th. — The  right  knee  was  again  affected,  the  temperature 
reached  102^,  pulse  130,  and  the  usual  pain  was  present  at  3 
o'clock. 

11th. — ^In  the  morning  the  temperature  was  98*2**;  the  joints 
were  less  painful.  At  4  o'clock  (pain  being  present)  the  tem- 
perature went  up  to  104*6°;  pulse  130.  The  heart  was  now 
quite  normal. 

12th. — The  left  shoulder-joint  was  very  painful  and  slightly 
swollen;  the  morning  temperature  was  100*6**;  pulse  124.  The 
usual  pdin  on  the  following  days  came  on  at  the  same  hour,  but 
the  morning  temperature  on  those  days  was  never  higher  than 
98*8®,  nor  was  there  any  further  trouble  from  the  joints. 

The  treatment,  which  consisted  in  the  admiiiistration  of  quinine 
ttd  bromide  of  potassium — ^three  grains  of  the  former  with  ten  of 
the  latter  every  four  hours — was  continued  up  to  March  16th, 
when,  having  failed  to  relieve  the  severe  and  agonising  pain  in  the 
Bpne  and  legs,  which  I  have  described  in  the  remarks  on  the  case, 
H  was  changed  for  a  draught  containing  five  grains  of  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia,  with,  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  given 
•▼ery  four  hours.  This  treatment  also  failed ;  hence  the  quinine 
ttd  bromide  were  again  tried,  with  the  addition  of  three  minims 
^  the  liquor  strychniae,  and  chloral  draughts  had  also  to  be  given 
during  a  paroxysm.  The  interval  between  the  paroxysms  now 
^creased,  so  that  they  became  tertian  instead  of  quotidian ;  then 
^heir  duration  became  shorter,  until  the  last  one,  on  March  30th, 
^  lasted  two  hours.  By  that  time  the  boy,  in  spite  of  all  the 
*ttpport  he  could  be  got  to  take,  was  almost  a  skeleton  and  exces- 
^dy  weak. 

April  2nd. — He  was  asked  to  read,  but  could  not  see  the  print. 

¥or  a  long  time  after  the  attack  slight  choreic  movements  were 
^tioed,  and  peculiarities  in  the  child*s  manner  and  temper  still 
Mse  his  friends  anxiety. 

^^Miria.  ^Although  the  name  cerebral  rheumatism  is  abandoned 


case  iDteresiing.  vriven  a  cnua  wim  miense  neaaacne  ana 
with  a  slightly  increased  temperature,  a  brown  and  dr] 
a  flaccid  abdomen,  constipated  bowels,  and  purpuric  spot 
would  think  of  tubercular  meningitis,  or  uraemia,  or  son 
disease,  before  rheumatic  fever.  But  the  subsequent  joint  n 
pain  and  swelling  quickly  passing  from  one  joint  to  an< 
acid  sweats,  and  the  copious  deposit  of  lithates  in  th( 
made  the  diagnosis  easy. 

The  purpuric  s{)Ots  throw  some  light  on  the  peculiariti 
case:  firstly,  on  the  head  symptoms;  secondly,  on  the  i 
which  probably  had  three  factors  for  its  production- 
thinned  state  of  the  blood,  evidenced  by  purpura;  (6.)  i 
matic  poison  in  the  blood ;  (c.)  lowered  vitality  after  fen 
neuralgia  commenced  in  the  side  of  the  face,  passed  to  th 
the  head,  down  the  spine,  and  into  the  extremities.  I 
accompanied,  and  afterwards  followed,  the  rheumatic  s; 
It  remained  when  the  temperature  became  normal; 
paroxysms  themselves  were  accompanied  by  a  remarkable 
of  temperature.  Thus,  on  four  different  occasions  the  tet 
during  a  paroxysm  was  found  to  be  104  6**,  102  6%  103^,  i 
the  corresponding  morning  temperatures  varied  from  98^ 
Now-a-days  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  account  for 
in  cases  of  rheumatic  fever,  by  attributing  it  to  hyperpyr 
as  in  the  present  case,  so  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  hyp< 

Hyperpyrexia  and  delirium,  combined  in  acute  rheumatL 
 T«i       T  it^A  ^:^k4.  4.k:« 
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Sir  TJiomas  Watson^*  referring  to  acute  rheumatism,  says: — 
^  Neither  is  the  intellect  affected  except  when  carditis  takes  place, 
uidthen  as  I  stated  formerly  violent  delirium  is  apt  to  ensue, 
misleading  the  practitioner,  drawing  his  attention  away  from  the 
chest,  where  grave  and  often  fatal  changes  are  in  progress,  and 
fixing  it  upon  the  head,  where  no  inflammation  at  all  exists,  but 
which  is  disturbed  through  derangement  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation consequent  upon  the  cardiac  disorder;  with  this  exception, 
ve  do  not  find  patients  in  acute  rheumatism  delirious." 

Aitken  and  Tanner^  are  both  almost  silent  on  the  subject. 

Niemeyer^  says: — "Occasionally,  also,  death  occurs  with  the 
STmptoms  of  sudden  collapse  when  there  is  no  complication,  being 
preceded  for  a  short  time  by  delirium,  coma,  or  other  symptoms  of 
great  nervous  disturbance.  On  autopsy  in  such  cases  no  change  can 
generally  be  found  in  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system ; 
hence  it  has  been  supposed  they  depend  on  an  unexplained  blood- 
poisoning."  He  also  states  that  in  a  dissertation  by  Dr.  Flamm 
cases  are  reported  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  showed  the 
presence  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the  meninges. 

Wood,^  of  Philadelphia,  said : — "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disease  is  seated  more  especially  in  the  membranes,  though  an 
irritation  is  undoubtedly  propagated  to  the  cerebral  substance." 

Copland^  describes  two  forms  of  the  disease: — (*)  "  A  form  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  without  any  abatement, 
or  with  slight  abatement  either  of  the  fever  or  the  local  disease. 
In  these  cases  the  head  affection  is  chiefly  nervous,  and  contingent 
upon  the  febrile  condition  in  connexion  with  depression  of  nervous 

or  vital  power,  &c  In  such  cases  the  head  affection  is 

independent  of  any  disease  within  the  cranium ;  (^)  the  symptoms 
'rferred  to  the  head  may  appear  at  an  advanced  stage  of  acute  or 
•ulnicute  rheumatism,  and  are  generally  followed  by  subsidence  of 
^  disease  of  the  joints.  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the  most  unfavourable 
cases. 

Trousseau,*  who  gives  a  most  satisfactory  and  complete  account 
the  disease,  believed  that  cerebral  rheumatism  depends  on  a 
special  predisposition  acquired  or  hereditary,  and  divided  it  into  six 

*  Wfttton.  Lectures  on  Practice  of  Medicine.  5th  edition.   Vol.  II.,  p.  804. 
^  Aitken.   Science  mnd  Practice  of  Medicine.  6th  editiun. 

*  Niemeyer.  Textbook  of  Practical  Medicine.    7th  edition.    Vol.  II.,  p.  482. 

*  Wood.  A  Treatise  on  Practice  of  Medicine.    4th  edition.    Vol.  I.,  p.  451. 

*  Copland.  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.    Art. — Rhenmatigm. 

'  Traoaaaaa.   Clinical  Medicine.   Vol  I.  New  Sydenham  Society's  TraaalatiQn. 
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forms — (')  apoplectic;  (')  delirious;  (*)  meningitic;  (*)  hydro- 
cephalic; (*)  convulsive;  (*)  choreic;  remarking,  however,  that 
these  are  not  distinct  species,  any  more  than  the  delirious  or  con- 
vulsive forms  of  typhoid  fever  or  scarlatina.  In  most  of  the 
autopsies  on  such  cases  congestion  of  the  pia  mater  only  was  found; 
he  believed  the  disease  to  be  a  neurosis,  and  denied  that  it  can  be 
produced  by  the  administration  of  quinine  or  the  practice  of 
venesection,  as  some  have  held. 

Bastian*^  holds  that  delirium  and  stupor  in  cerebral  rheumatism, 
as  well  as  in  all  forms  of  pyrexia,  may  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
minute  vessels  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  independent  of 
vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  (which  were  supposed  bf 
others  to  be  carried  away  by  the  blood  current,  and  so  to  plug  the 
cerebral  vessels). 

Liehermeister^  accounted  for  these  symptoms  by  supporing 
that  the  high  temperature  of  the  blood  caused  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
centres. 

Leber thought  there  must  be  a  morbid  alteration  of  the 
blood  itself ;  and 

Murchison^  believes  the  high  temperature  is  the  real  key  to 
the  pathology  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  the  latter  being  produced, 
like  head  symptoms,  in  other  forms  of  pyrexia,  viz.,  by  the  circa- 
lation  in  the  brain  of  products  of  combustion — urea,  uric  acid,  4c— 
which,  either  on  account  of  deficiency  in  the  excreting  power  of 
the  kidneys  or  on  account  of  excess  of  these  products,  fail  to  be 
eliminated,  the  nervous  system  being  previously  weakened  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  so  unable  to  withstand  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  rheumatic  attack. 

Da  Costa^  accounts  for  the  symptoms  by  supposing  the  blood 
to  be  vitiated,  and  embolic  plugging  of  numerous  small  arteries  in 
the  brain  to  take  place.    And  still  more  recently 

M.  Bouchut,^  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academic  de« 
Sciences,  states  that  cerebral  rheumatism  is  only  a  form  of 

*■  Bastian,  quoted  by  Murchison  in  Lecture  in  Lancet.   See  below. 

*  Ditto. 

«  Lebert.    Sydenham  Society's  Year-book.  1862. 
'  Murchison.    Lecture  in  the  Lancet,  May  21,  1870. 

•  Da  Costa.  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  January.  Abfitnrt  * 
London  Medical  Record  for  March  17,  1875.  Da  Costa  farther  states  that  io  ^ 
majority  of  cases  there  is  no  meningeal  lesion  whatever, 

'  Bouchut,  quoted  by  Dr.  Duffey  in  the  Dublin  Joomal  of  Medical  ScieDoe 
September,  1875. 
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meningitis,  thus  reviving  an  old  doctrine  (which  is  true  for  some 
cases  only). 

It  appears  from  all  these  statements  that  cerebral  rheumatism  is 
not  indicated  by  any  invariable  appearance  after  death ;  hence  each 
author  from  his  own  personal  experience  forms  a  different  opinion. 
The  number  of  cases  that  have  been  observed  since  the  introduction 
of  the  clinical  thermometer  has  been  far  too  small  to  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  symptoms  by  hyperpyrexia  alone;  besides  cases 
occur,  as  in  the  present  instance,  without  such  hyperpyrexia;  and 
I  saw  a  case  last  year  where  before  death  the  temperature  reached 
109'5®,  and  yet  there  was  merely  transient  delirium. 

As  to  treatment,  I  hesitated  to  give  opium  in  this  case,  because 
there  was  a  strong  tendency,  to  coma,  and  albuminuria  was  present. 
The  application  of  ice  to  the  head,  and  draughts  of  chloral  and 
t>romide  of  potassium  seemed  to  have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect 
>Q  the  delirium.  The  neuralgia  was  benefited,  I  have  no  doubt, 
>y  the  quinine  and  strychnine.  Even  if  there  had  been  hyperpyrexia, 
[  could  not  on  any  account  have  been  persuaded  to  use  the  cold 
>ath;  I  would  prefer  to  give  quinine  in  5  or  6  grain  doses  at  short 
Intervals,  as  Drs.  Foot  and  Moore  have  been  doing  so  successfully 
^  other  forms  of  pyrexia  lately  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  Dublin. 


PART  11. 
REVIEWS  AXD  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTI 


On  Caneusnon  of  the  Spine.  By  John  Ebic  Erichsen, 
Eng.    Pp.  340.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

The  history  of  spinal  injuries  and  of  their  consequences 
of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  surgery.  The  very 
which  attends  them,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
are  interpreted,  must  serve  as  special  attractions  to  all 
enthusiasts  in  their  profession,  and  who  like  the  luxur} 
coming  obstacles.  Air.  Erichsen  has  been  known  as  a  bus; 
of  this  class  of  affections.  In  1866  he  published  a  fe 
upon  the  nervous  shocks  resulting  from  railway  collis 
those  gave  a  direction  to  the  work  of  many  of  his  brethi 
present  volume  is  an  elaboration  of  the  former,  and  has 
to  considerable  dimensions  as  compared  with  its  predecesi 
author  is  already  a  very  experienced  writer,  and  we  are  g 
that  this  book  upholds  the  reputation  which  he  has  lon^ 
The  lectures  are  pleasing  in  diction,  and  the  cases  | 
admirably  selected  and  most  carefully  reported.  Some 
show  how  slight  may  be  the  causes  which  give  origin  to 
softening,  and  paralysis ;  and  no  surgeon  who  reads  then 
think,  treat  lightly  any  injuries  of  this  class  that  may  co 
his  notice. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  force  is  applied  dir 
violently  to  the  spine  itself,  the  results  are  generally  ii 
and  there  is  not  much  difficulty  as  to  a  diagnosis;  but 
very  many  cases  in  which  the  violence  has  been  slight  and  i 
a  wrench,  or  twist,  or  a  jar  caused  by  jumping  from  a  hei 
in  which  symptoms  come  on  at  various  intervals.  To 
belong  many  of  the  railway  cases  which  come  before  tl 
and  which  sometimes  perplex  the  medical  witnesses.  In  ai 
in  which  we  must  often  depend  so  much  upon  the  trul 
patient  in  his  description  of  symptoms,  the  greatest  care 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  eondwdoxi.  There  is  no  doubt  that  i 
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at  times  deceive ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  what 
appear  to  be  the  least  serious  injuries  have  very  often  fatal  termi- 
nations. These  cases  are  generally  ushered  in  after  a  time  by 
general  nervous  symptoms — depression,  defective  memory,  con- 
fusion of  thought,  disturbed  sleep,  impaired  vision  and  touch. 
Then  the  attitude  is  peculiar — "  It  is  stiff  and  unbending.  They 
(the  patients)  hold  themselves  erect,  usually  walk  straight  forwards, 
as  if  afraid  or  unable  to  turn  to  either  side.  ...  If  the  patient 
is  asked  to  stoop  and  pick  up  anything  off  the  ground,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so  in  the  usual  way,  but  goes  down  on  the  knee,  and 
80  reaches  the  ground."  Then  the  gait  becomes  unsteady,  like 
that  of  a  partially  drunken  man,  there  is  loss  of  motor  power,  and 
there  may  be  ultimate  death. 

The  pathology  of  concussion  of  the  spine  is  not  very  advanced. 
What  we  know  of  it  is  rather  inferential  than  otherwise,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  an  examination  of  the  cord  after  death.  Mr. 
Erichsen  has  never  seen  a  case ;  but  Mr.  Gore,  of  Bath,  was  able 
to  send  the  cord  of  such  a  patient  to  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke.  There 
was  a  distinct  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
cord  in  the  cervico-dorsal  region ;  "  the  narrowing  was  owing  to 
absorption  of  the  posterior  columns,  which,  of  all  the  white  columns, 
were  exclusively  the  seat  of  disease.  These  had  not  only  to  a 
great  extent  disappeared,  but  the  remains  were  of  a  dark-brownish 
colour,  and  had  undergone  important  structural  changes." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  these  cases,  two  opposite 
conditions  seem  to  be  produced — spinal  anasmia  and  spinal  inflam- 
Baation.  But  "  there  is  this  essential  difference  between  the  two 
affections,  that  whereas  the  sign  of  functional  disturbance  may  be 
^uch  the  same  in  both,  in  one  it  is  underlaid  by  organic  disease 
*im1  structural  change,  in  the  other  by  no  appreciable  pathological 
condition." 

Some  remarks  on  the  diagnosis  between  spinal  anaemia,  myelitis, 
•fid  meningitis  are  interesting: — 

"So  far  as  the  local  symptoms  are  concerned,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
4^inal  anaemia  there  is  always  pain  at  one  or  more  points  along  the 
Hrtebral  column.  This  pain  is  associated  with  diffused  cutaneous 
''yperttsthesia  of  the  hack.  The  pain  is  severely  complained  of  if  the 
Mient  is  moved  by  the  surgeon,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  he  may 
iHore  himself  in  dressing  and  undressing  without  exhibiting;  any  evidence 
^  mffering.  Although  there  is  much  cutaneous  hypercesthesia,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  deep-seated  tenderness,  especially  on 
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either  side  of  the  spinous  process  in  the  inter-vertebral  spaces.  Tbe 
paralysis,  if  anj,  is  incomplete,  there  is  no  affection  of  the  sphincters, 
no  cramps  or  chronic  spasms ;  there  is  often  a  general  emotional  or 
hysterical  condition  associated  with  the  spinal  symptoms;  the  general 
appearance  of  the  patient  is  ansemic,  the  pulse  quick,  feeble,  and  com- 
pressible. These  symptoms  are  not  progressive,  will  rapidly  attain  theii 
culminating  point,  and  there  remain  stationary  for  a  great  length  oi 
time. 

In  myelitis  the  pain  in  the  spine  is  localised,  there  is  little  if  an} 
cutaneous  hypenesthesia.  The  localised  pain  is  greatly  increased  hj  al 
movements  of  flexion,  rotation,  or  by  pressure  downwards.  It  is  greatly 
increased  by  percussion,  the  application  of  heat,  or  any  act,  indeed 
which  influences  the  spinal  column  sufliciently  deeply  to  convey  an  im 
pression  to  the  contained  inflamed  medulla.  There  is  in  these  case 
always  a  sensation  as  if  the  cord  were  tied  tightly  round  the  body  on  i 
line  corresponding  with  the  seat  of  inflammation.  The  paralysis  i 
often  quite  complete,  the  sphincters  are  affected ;  there  is  atrophy  of  th 
limbs,  their  nutrition  being  acutely  interfered  with. 

In  meningitis  the  general  symptoms  more  or  less  closely  resemU 
those  of  myelitis,  for  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  meningiti 
existing  without  a  certain  inflammatory  implication  of  the  cord.  Tbeo 
retically,  the  two  diseases  may  be  considered  apart,  but  clinically  tbe; 
are  almost  invariably  associated.  In  meningitis,  however,  there  ar 
these  additional  symptoms,  clonic  spasms,  often  of  a  painful  chaiactei 
frequently  more  or  less  permanent  contraction  of  certain  muscles  o 
groups  of  muscles,  and  in  both  myelitis  and  meningitis  there  is,  as  i 
rule,  a  total  absence  of  the  hysterical  condition. 

There  are  two  therapeutic  tests  which  are  of  considerable  valoe  ii 
confirming  the  diagnosis  between  these  several  conditions.  Spins 
anaemia  is  always  benefited  by  strychnine  and  iron.  It  is  usually  coo 
siderably  aggravated  by  the  bromides.  The  reverse  is  the  case  n 
meningo-myelitis.  In  this  condition  strychnine  greatly  aggravates  ib 
symptoms  which  the  bromides  commonly  have  a  tendency  to  alleviate 
those  at  all  events  that  are  dependent  upon  the  concomitant  cerebri 
irritation. 

^^The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  also  of  considerable  serne 
from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  In  spinal  anaemia  we  have  a  paHv 
condition  of  the  optic  disc,  which  in  the  more  advanced  cases  ma; 
proceed  to  white  atrophy.  In  the  inflammatory  states  of  the  cord  an< 
its  membranes,  more  especially  in  meningitis,  there  is  conaidenU 
hyperaemia  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye." 

The  lectures  upon  the  medico-legal  aspects  of  concosdon  of  tb 
spine  and  upon  treatxneiit      \ery  valuable.    The  former  ooei 
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bly  judicial,  and  contains  many  suggestions  which  will  be 
to  the  practitioner  who  may  be  engaged  in  these  cases  in 
of  law.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
}  to  surgical  literature  that  we  have  had  for  some  time,  and 
s^hich  we  are  able  to  recommend  to  the  profession  without 
lervation. 


isons  in  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine,  By 
RED  SwAYNE  Tatloe,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  edition, 
don:  J.  &  A.  Churchill.    1875.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  834. 

10  branch  of  medical  science  is  the  modem  advance  of 
dge  more  characteristically  displayed  than  in  forensic 
ie;  and  by  none  has  greater  security  been  thereby  given  to 
life.  The  chance  of  impunity  is  the  greatest  stimulus  to 
and  the  discovery  of  means  by  which  its  detection  is 
id  more  facile  must  be,  therefore,  looked  upon  as  the  most 
ant  prevention  to  its  commission." 

56  words  were  penned  twenty-seven  years  ago.  They  com- 
;he  opening  paragraph  of  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
's  admirable  treatise  on  Poisons — of  a  review  in  which  our  pre- 
»r  in  the  editorial  chair  at  the  time  spoke  in  unqualified  terms 
se  of  this  work.    True  as  they  were  then,  the  lapse  of  more 

quarter  of  a  century  has  but  enhanced  their  significance. 

in  1848  toxicology  was  considered  to  have  attained  the 
'  of  a  science,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  gigantic  strides  made 
tien  in  the  methods  of  chemical,  microscopical,  and  spectro- 
1  research  on  which  alone  such  a  science  can  be  securely 
d? 

Taylor  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  compilation  of  this  volume 
of  learning,  experience,  and  practical  acquaintance  with  his 
;,  probably  far  beyond  what  any  other  living  authority  on 
ogy  could  have  amassed  or  utilised.  He  has  fully  sustained 
utation  by  the  consummate  skill  and  legal  acumen  he  has 
ed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  result  is 
on  Poisons  which  will  be  indispensable  to  every  student  or 
ioner  in  law  and  medicine. 

book  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  consists  of 
-two  chapters,  and  treats  of  Toxicology  in  general.  The 
8  accepted  definition  of  a    Poison is  to  be  found 


intolerance  ot  poisons ;  the  evidences  ot  poisoning  in  the  1 
dead  body ;  the  framing  of  medico-legal  reports  and  the  o 
medico-legal  analyses  are  the  principal  topics  which  are  di 
the  first  portion  of  the  work.  Part  II.  treats  of 
Poisons,"  under  the  headings  and  sub-headings  (A.) 
Irritants — (a.)  Acid  Poisons,  (|3.)  Alkaline  Poisons,  ( 
metallic  Irritants,  (5.)  Metallic  Irritants ;  (B.)  Vegetable. 
(C.)  Animal  Irritants,  Part  III.  similarly  deals  with  " 
Poisons"  under  the  headings  (A.)  Cerebral  or  Narcotic 
(B.)  Spinal  Poisons ;  (C.)  Cerebrospinal  Poisons ; 
Cerebro- Cardiac  Poisons. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  of  a  work  whi 
reality  long  since  won  general  approbation.  The  modem 
of  the  third  edition  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  such  article 
on  chloral  hydrate,  physostigmia,  and  so  on.  It  wouI< 
were  medical  practitioners  to  remember  one  short  senten 
section  on  chloral  hydrate — Instances  of  the  fatal  operai 
substance  are  now  very  numerous." 

The  many  illustrations  dispersed  throughout  the  vo 
carefully  executed,  and  will  render  it  still  more  valuable, 
to  the  medical  expert. 


The  Surgeon's  Pocket-book.   By  Suboeon-Major  Port 
tant-Professor  of  Military  Surgery,   Army  Medical 
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to  give  any  surgeon  who  may  be  in  doubt,  and  unable  to  refer  to 
standard  books,  very  useful  aid.  We  like  especially  the  opening 
pages  on  the  various  modes  of  transport  for  the  wounded,  and  on 
the  appliances  which  may  be  extemporised  for  fractures.  The  book 
is  well  illustrated,  and  altogether  will  be  found  to  be  worthy  of 
the  high  judgment  which  the  surgeons  we  have  named  have  passed 
npoD  it. 


1.  New  Inventions  in  Surgical  Mechanisms,    By  Edward  Davy, 
F.R.C.S.,  Eng.   London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

2.  On  the  Treatment  of  Simple  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle.  By 
Francis  Vacheb.  Birkenhead. 

Mb.  Davy's  pamphlet  refers  to  fifteen  surgical  appliances  which  he 
has  invented  from  time  to  time.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
ingenious  and  useful,  but  the  account  given  of  them  is  generally 
meagre,  and  does  not  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of 
their  merits  or  otherwise.  The  pamphlet  is  simply  a  catalogue, 
with  references  to  journals  in  which  detailed  descriptions  have 
appeared. 

The  author  of  the  second  pamphlet  believes  that  the  methods 
of  treating  fractured  clavicle  are  unsatisfactory.  He  accordingly 
has  devised  two  tin  shoulder-caps,  which  he  attaches  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  by  straps.  By  bracing  the  shoulders  back,  and  sup- 
porting the  forearm  of  the  injured  side,  the  fracture  is  reduced,  and 
the  acromial  fragment  of  the  clavicle  is  fixed  in  the  position 
attained.    He  has  tried  it  in  several  cases  with  much  success. 


Ihe  Interests  of  the  Public  and  the  Medical  Profession.  Tlie 
Annual  Discourse  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society^  June 
9rt,  1875.  By  George  H.  Lyman,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston:  Daniel  Ckpp  &  Son.  1875. 

Annual  addresses  are  usually  rather  formal  matters,  consisting  of 
long  and  nearly  worn-out  old  saws,  combined  with  a  little  self-glori- 
^Cition,  but  the  discourse  of  Dr.  Lyman  is  one  of  the  piost  refreshing, 
^-written,  and  masterly  essays  of  its  class  which  we  have  ever  had 
^  pleasure  of  reading.  We  regret  extremely  we  cannot  devote 
*iQch  space  to  Dr.  Lyman's  paper,  but  we  can  heartily  recommend 
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it  as  a  liberal  and  masterly  discussion  of  many  of  the  most  imptff^ 
tant  questions  which  agitate  our  profession.  Dr.  Lyman  treats  of 
the  various  questions  of  specialism,  the  admission  of  women  to 
practise  medicine,  and  the  regulation  of  unlicensed  practitioners. 
These  remarks,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  leader  of  profesffloiud 
opinion  in  a  country  where  the  profession  is  differently  organised 
from  what  it  is  here,  have  special  weight,  and  should  be  highly 
instructive  to  medical  politicians  in  this  country.  We  are  glad  to 
express  our  concurrence  in  the  views  so  ably  put  forward  by  Dr* 
Lyman,  but  would  suggest  that  he  is  in  many  ways  badly  informed 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  profession  in  these  lands.  We 
regret  that  the  public  are  not  so  well  protected  against  quackery  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  Dr.  Lyman  seems  to  think. 


The  Carmichael  Prize  Essay,  1873 :  Medical  Politics,    By  Isaac 
Ashe,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  &c.    Dublin:  Fannin  &  Co.  1875. 

Each  Carmichael  Prize  Essay,  as  it  appears,  leads  us  to  wonder 
when  the  flow  of  these  lengthy,  wordy,  and  same  productions  is  to 
cease.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  despise  the  wisdom  of  Carmichael,  but 
we  cannot  think  he  was  very  far-sighted  when  he  made  his  will  in 
1849.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  those  days  Carmichael  thought  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  public  spirit  in  the  profession  to  produce 
medico-political  literature  without  a  substantial  inducement  If 
Carmichael  were  alive  at  the  present  day  he  would  see  some  of  the 
best  and  most  energetic  members  of  our  profession  devoting  large 
portions  of  valuable  time  to  the  discussion  of  medical  politics 
without  any  pecuniary  reward;  and,  further,  he  would  find— we 
believe  to  his  no  small  disappointment — ^that  the  most  valuable 
medico-political  writings  have  been  produced,  not  in  response  to  the 
calls  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carmichael  Prize  fund,  but  from  the 
working  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  profession.  We  believe  that,  if 
the  trustees  of  the  Carmichael  fund  had  been  allowed  more 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  essays,  the  Council  of 
the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons  would,  by  the  exercise  of  a  wise 
selection  of  subjects,  have  now  accumulated  a  number  of  valuable 
medico-political  essays,  which  would  have  added  lustre  to  the  great 
name  of  Carmichael,  and  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  Coll^ 
But  Carmichael  had  not  willed  it  so,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
Carmichael  essays  and  Carmichael  essayists  are  looked  upon  u 
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nuisances  at  the  College,  and  obstructions  to  the  more  beneficial 
application  of  a  fund  bequeathed  in  mistaken  generosity.  The 
Carmichael  prize  has  had  the  result  of  taxing  the  ingenuity  of 
writers  to  say  something  new  on  an  old  subject  once  every  four 
years.  We  must  give  Dr.  Ashe  the  credit  of  having  ingeniously 
written  a  very  excellent  essay  on  some  well-known  and  pretty  well 
worked-out  medico-political  questions.  We  fail,  however,  to  find 
any  new  ideas  in  Dr.  Ashe's  essay,  or  any  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  state  of  the  profession  which  have  not  been 
made  before.  Dr.  Ashe,  however,  gives  an  able  review  of  the 
leading  medico-political  questions  of  the  day  and  the  suggestions 
for  the  removal  of  professional  grievances,  the  improvements  in  the 
relations  between  the  public  and  the  profession,  the  government  of 
the  profession,  and  professional  education  and  examination.  We 
cannot  find  anything  new  or  striking  in  these  suggestions,  and  we 
think  Dr.  Ashe  could  with  a  more  careful  exercise  of  that  ability 
for  compilation  which  is  displayed  in  his  book,  have  reduced  his 
essay  to  half  its  length.  The  great  character  of  a  forced  plant  is 
its  size,  and  the  literary  plants  produced  by  the  Carmichael  hotrbed 
abound  in  this  quality — without,  we  regret  to  say,  the  healthy 
flavour  which  their  originator  intended. 


The  Clinical  Thermoscope  and  Uniformity  of  Means  of  Observation, 
By  Edward  Sequin,  M.D.   New  York:  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  "  riding  a  hobby  to  death  "  is  sometimes  a  criminal  act ;  and 
we  are  afraid  Dr.  Sequin  will  soon  commit  this  crime  with  regard 
to  medical  thermometry.  Dr.  Sequin's  writings,  from  being 
valuable  contributions  to  clinical  thermometry,  are  gradually 
becoming  worse  than  useless.  While  Dr.  Sequin  advocates  '*  Uni- 
formity of  Observation,"  he  is  steadily  pursuing  all  kinds  of  ther- 
mometric  vagaries.  His  so-called  "  thermoscope"  is  nothing  but  a 
badly  constructed  and  inaccurate  form  of  air  thermometer ;  and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  rely  upon  it  as  a  test  in  any  of  the  cases  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Sequin.  Dr.  Sequin  seems  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
changes  in  temperature  which  take  place  after  death,  and  has, 
manifestly,  an  exaggerated  idea  about  being  buried  alive,  or,  as  he 
seems  to  anticipate,  being  burned  alive,''  now  that  cremation  is 
growing  in  popularity.  While  we  admire  Dr.  Sequin's  zeal  for 
medical  thermometry,  we  would  earnestly  request  him  not  to  kill 
his  hobby  by  overwork. 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEARLY  REPORTS. 


REPORT  ON  MENTAL  DISEASE. 

By  RiNGROSE  Atkins,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.,  Assistant  Medical  OflScer, 
District  Lunatic  Asylum,  Cork. 

In  the  following  Report  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect,  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  some  of  the  recent  advances  made  in  connexion  with 
insanity  and  cerebro-mental  pathology,  selecting  from  the  mass 
those  points  which  I  considered  might  prove  of  interest  not  only  to 
those  connected  with  the  specialty,  but  also  to  physicians  generally 
who  may  be  interested  in  scientific  research.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, I  have  divided  the  subjects  brought  forward  under  the 
four  following  heads : — 

I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  INSANITY. 
II.  CEREBRAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

III.  CEREBRO-MENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  HISTOLOGY;  AND 

IV.  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SOME 

OF  THE  FORMS  OF  MENTAL  DISORDER. 

I.  General  Considerations  of  Insanity. — In  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  students  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
{American  Journal  of  Insanity,  April,  1875),  Dr.  J.  P.  Gray» 
Physician  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  discusses 
the  three  theories  of  insanity  now  held,  stating  them  as  follows:— 

1.  That  insanity  is  an  actual  disease  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
mind,  of  the  organ  and  its  product.  This  theory  logically  requires 
the  mind  to  be  a  physical  entity,  described  by  some  as  a  secretion, 
by  others  as  an  effect  of  cerebral  action  of  an  undefined  character. 
"  This,  the  '  Somatic  theory,'  assumes  the  operations  of  the  misA 
to  be  an  emanation  from  those  of  the  body,  and  considers  mental 
disorders  to  be  merely  bodily  ailments." — Feuchtessleben. 

2.  The  second  is  the  psychical  theory,  first  enunciated  in  modern 
times  by  Heinroth.  It  is  the  purely  spiritual  theory  that  insanity 
is  essentially  and  only  a  disease  of  the  mind. 

3.  That  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  a  morbid  physical 
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ite,  and  not  In  any  sense  a  disease  of  the  mind,  but  only  so  far 
the  mind  is  concerned,  a  disturbance  of  its  manifestations.  This 
eory  assumes  a  soul  or  spirit  independent  of  bodily  conditions, 
far  as  disease  and  death  are  concerned,  and  not  a  cerebral  product 
any  sense.  It  assumes  the  brain  to  be  the  physical  instru- 
3nt  of  mental  action." — Bucknill  Crim,  San. 
Dr.  Gray  gives  his  adherence  to  this  last  theory,  insisting,  as 
r.  Griesinger  has  said,  that  insanity  is  a  disease,  and  that 
sease  being  an  affection  of  the  brain,  which  also  causes  death,  it 
D  only  be  properly  studied  from  a  medical  point  of  view,"  and 
marks  that  "he  (Dr.  Gray)  has  never  carefully  examined  an 
sane  person  who  did  not  present  physical  marks  of  the  disease, 
d  never  saw  a  post  mortem  of  the  brain  of  an  insane  person 
lere  the  microscope  failed  to  reveal  lesions  of  structure."  Dr. 
itty  Tuke,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says  {Edin.  Med,  Joum., 
Dv.  1874): — "  It  is  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  ideas  of  the  mens 
idica  that  an  insane  mind  can  exist  in  a  sane  body.  There  is  no 
alogy  in  any  other  system,  and  the  fact  that  the  moral  and  intel- 
;tual  faculties  are  not  the  only  ones  implicated,  that  the  disease, 
lich  evidences  itself  by  perversion  of  mental  functions,  is 
variably  attended  by  changes  in  the  general  system,  affords  strong 
d  valuable  support  to  the  general  theory  of  the  corporeal  nature 
insanity."  *'  How  many  cases  does  the  general  practitioner  meet 
th  in  every-day  practice  in  which  there  is  not,  to  a  certain  extent, 
mental  condition  differing  from  the  normal  mental  condition  of 
e  patient.  The  various  conditions  comprised  under  the  generic 
rms  of  dyspepsia,  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  fevers, 
^nancy,  and  the  puerperal  condition,  and  surgical  diseases,  more 
pecially  those  of  the  bladder  (vide  case  in  Journal  of  Psychohgi- 
I  Medicine^  April,  1875)  and  rectum,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  unaccom- 
nied  by  impairment  or  perversion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or 
the  moral  condition  of  the  patient."  "  In  traumatic  insanities  we 
onot  doubt  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  and  why  should  we 
tubt  the  power  of  strong  moral  shock,  or  loss  of  sleep,  which  we 
low  are  accompanied  by  considerable  vascular  changes,  to  produce 
nnanent  structural  abnormalities  in  the  delicate  organisation  of 
e  brain ;  doubting  it  simply  implies  an  admission  that  our  present 
ipliances  are  not  so  perfect  as  to  detect  the  initial  processes  of  the 
flease.**  Dr.  Clouston  says,  speaking  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
tne  {Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July,  1875),  **  When  the  great 
leoch  physicians,  Calmeil,  Delaye,  Bayle,  and  Eaquixol^  m  \Sck& 
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beginning  of  the  century,  first  seized  on  a  particular  group  oi 
mental  symptoms,  associated  them  together,  found  they  had  a 
regular  sequence  and  history,  that  they  were  connected  with  certm 
obvious  departures  from  the  normal  state  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, and  when  they  gave  their  generalisation  a  name,  and  called 
it  *  general  paralysis  of  the  insane/  they  sounded  the  death-knell  of 
all  the  metaphysical  and  spiritual  theories  of  insanity.  .  .  The 
existence  of  such  a  disease  is  by  far  the  best  justification  for  a 
system  of  classification  of  mental  disease,  such  as  that  of  Dr. 
Skae,  which  aims  at  distinguishing  from  each  other  the  true 
diseases  affecting  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  not  merely  ticketmg 
similar  groups  of  symptoms  with  a  name.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
under  the  term  insanity  there-  are  included  many  pathological 
species  of  brain  disease,  just  as  distinct  as  general  paralysis,  which 
we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to  segregate  and  distinguish."  With 
these  evidences  before  us,  drawn  both  from  fact  and  analogy,  we 
cannot  go  far  wrong  in  adopting  as  a  broad  basis  of  insanity  Dr. 
Tuke's  elaboration  of  Dr.  Skae's  definition,  that  insanity  eonsuU 
in  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  defective  formation,  of 
altered  nutrition  of  its  substance,  induced  by  local  or  general  morbid  i 
processes,  and  characterised  especially  by  non-development,  ohlikror 
tion,  impairment,  or  perversion  of  one  or  more  of  its  psychical  fv^ 
tionsP  The  spiritual  theory,  however,  is  not  yet  dead;  as  Dr- 
Gray  remarks,  "  You  will  find  it  in  all  classes  of  society.  Intdfr 
gent  people  will  say,  '  Doctor,  it  is  the  mind  that  is  wrong;  whit 
can  medicine  do  ? ' "  No  stronger  evidence  of  this  tendency  can  be 
obtained,  says  Dr.  Batty  Tuke,  than  by  examining  the  British 
Ofiicial  Nosology,  where  only  six  disorders  of  the  intellect*  ire 
catalogued,  the  idea  of  somatic  disease  being  studiously  ignored,  the 
fact  there  standing  expressed  by  very  high  authority,  that  inaanity 
is  not  a  disease  of  the  body,  merely  a  disorder  of  the  intellect. 

In  the  lecture  already  mentioned  Dr.  Gray  discusses  some  of  j 
the  terms  used  in  treatises  on  insanity,  and  briefly  defines  the  most 
common  as  follows : — 

Hallucination  is,  in  its  restricted  and  medical  sense,  a  &lse 
perception  of  the  senses.  The  person  sees,  hears,  smells,  or  feeb 
that  which  has  no  existence. 

Illusion  is  an  error  of  perception.     The  person  transfomw* 
real  object  or  sound  into  something  else. 

Delusion  is,  in  a  general  sense,  a  false  idea;  in  a  medical 
sense,  a  false  belkf.    The  person  misinterprets  the  manneif  , 
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eech,  or  acts  of  those  about  him,  or  their  circumstances  and 
nditions. 

He  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  as  regards  hallucinations: 

1.  That  in  cases  where  such  are  present  there  is  no  disease  of 
le  organs  of  special  sense. 

2.  Hallucinations  disappear  with  the  decline  of  delusions,  if 
xoyery  takes  place. 

3.  Hallucinations  take  on  the  character  of  the  prevailing  delu- 
ions,  or  false  line  of  thought. 

4.  Hallucinations  disappear  in  dementia  or  failure  of  mental 
ctivity ;  but  remain  in  chronic  mania,  with  activity  of  mind  and 
led  delusions. 

5.  Entirely  blind  and  deaf  persons  have  hallucinations  of  sight 
od  hearing  when  insane. 

6.  Hallucinations  of  sight  are  prominent  and  frequent  in  the 
ark  as  well  as  in  the  light. 

7.  In  the  acute  stages  of  insanity  hallucinations  and  illusions  are 
resent,  and  rapidly  change  with  the  constantly  changing  false 
lea^  revealing  their  mental  origin. 

8.  The  hallucinations  of  the  insane  are  not  simply  vague  sounds 
'  words,  or  lights,  or  ghostly  shadows  flitting  about ;  they  are 
impound  and  varied,  often  consisting  in  seeing  and  talking  with 
K>ple  in  long  conversations.  They  are  often  like  a  reverie,  inten- 
Sed  or  personated. 

In  the  Archiv,  fur  Psychiatrie  (abstracted  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Ree.^ 
Qgost  16th)  Dr.  Furstner  discusses  the  mental  affections  occurring 
tring  pregnancy  and  the  puerperal  states,  and  gives  the  clinical  his- 
ries  of  thirty-four  cases.  He  considers  that  there  are  three  dis- 
ict  periods  during  which  mental  derangement  may  ensue,  the  far 
«ater  contingent  being  furnished  by  the  actual  delivery  period,  the 
ixt  by  the  period  of  lactation,  and  the  last  by  that  of  pregnancy, 
f  the  tlurty-four  cases  recorded,  the  proportion  in  each  was  twenty- 
le,  eight,  and  five.  Of  the  direct  causal  connexion  between  these 
aiods  and  the  psychoses  occurring  in  them  nothing  is  known,  but 
aneditary  tendency  to  insanity,  or  to  such  diseases  as  epilepsy,  hys- 
ria,  or  other  neuroses,  or  habits  of  intemperance,  play  an  important 
urt  in  their  causation.  Of  Fiirstner^s  thirty-four  cases,  eighteen 
ere  primiparous,  and  sixteen  multiparous,  and  he  considers  that  the 
others  of  illegitimate  children  are  not  specially  affected,  as  has  been 
Dght  by  very  high  authorities,  and  he  does  not  think  difficult  labour 
edifposes.  Melancholia  predominates  during  pregnane*^) 
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often  light  and  transient  when  coming  on  in  the  early  months. 
When,  however,  the  attack  begins  late  in  pregnancy  the  prognoeis  is 
bad,  the  labour  not  favourably  influencing  the  symptoms,  and  life 
being  frequently  endangered  from  mal-nutrition.  For  the  first  twdve 
days  after  delivery  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  inflammation  of 
the  uterus  and  appendages,  lactation,  mastitis,  &c.,  may  excite  mental 
derangement,  while  the  re-establishment  of  menstruation  may  havei 
similar  eflect  for  a  further  period  of  six  weeks,  the  insanity  most 
frequently  occurring  either  in  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  in  tlie 
fourth  or  sixth  week,  the  intermediate  period  being  free.  At  the 
delivery  period  the  mental  symptoms  have  no  specific  character, 
and  the  prognosis  is  exceptionally  good.  The  psychoses  coming  on 
during  lactation  are,  in  like  manner,  in  no  way  specific.  In  the 
same  paper  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Savage's  observations  on  the  same 
subject,  taken  from  the  Guy'^a  Hospital  Reports.  He  thinks  that 
illicit  pregnancy  is  a  special  cause  of  insanity,  in  this  particular 
being  directly  opposed  to  Dr.  Fiirstner. 

II.  Cerebral  Anatomy  and  Physiology* — In  his  first  Moni* 
sonian  lecture  for  the  current  year  Dr.  Batty  Tuke  described  hi§ 
recent  observations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only  two 
membranes,  instead  of  three,  as  is  usually  taught,  covering  the 
brain — the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater — and  that  the  arachnoid 
has  no  existence  as  a  separate  membrane,  exhibiting  a  number  of 
beautiful  preparations  and  diagrams  illustrating  this  point,  and 
showing  that  this  is  not  a  mere  question  of  terms,  by  pointing  oat 
many  pathological  and  physiological  questions  which  are  affected 
by  it. — {British  Medical  Journal^  May  29.) 

M.  H.  Duret  {Archiv.  de  Physiologie  Normale  et  Pathologiq^ 
1874,  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease^  January,  1875,  and  the  Lond.  Med.  Rec.,  June  30,  1875) 
details  his  researches  on  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  The  author 
first  describes  the  arteries  of  the  base  and  the  great  ganglia  of  the 
brain.  On  these  depend  the  vascular  relations  of  the  cranial 
cavity.  The  latter  part  of  the  paper  gives  the  circulatory  process 
in  the  cortex,  and  it  is  only  the  latter  I  can  now  mention,  as  bemg 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  present  subject  The  anterior 
cerebral  artery,  the  author  finds,  supplies  with  its  main  trunk  the 
gyrus  and  sulcus  rectus  with  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  then  divides 
into — (a.)  an  ant^xVot  vnternal  &ontal ;  (6.)  a  median  internal  frontal; 
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nd  (c.)  a  posterior  internal  frontal  artery,  for  the  corresponding 
ortions  of  the  brain.  The  arteria  fossae  Sylvii  gives  out  four 
flinches  for  the  cortex — (a.)  an  inferior  external  frontal ;  (6.)  an 
nterior  parietal,  a  median  parietal,  and  a  posterior  parietal  artery, 
die  three  terminal  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral  are  the 
nterior  temporal,  the  posterior  temporal,  and  the  occipital  arteries, 
fhe  author  did  not  find  any  noticeable  anastomoses  between  the 
rteries  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and,  from  this  fact,  many  localise<l 
oftenings  of  the  convolutions  may  be  explained.  The  author  also, 
rom  his  investigations  on  the  arterial  systems  of  the  corpora  striati, 
ptic  thalami,  and  cerebral  ventricles,  draws  important  conclusions 
^garding  softenings  occurring  in  these  regions. 
M.  Gobley  {Le  Progrh  Afedicale^  January  2,  1875)  arrives  at 
le  following  conclusions  regarding  the  chemical  constituents  of 
le  brain : — 

1.  The  cerebral  substance  in  man  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of 
ater. 

2.  It  contains  two  albuminoid  substances — one  soluble  in  water, 
id  not  dbtinguishable  from  albumen ;  the  other  insoluble  in  water, 
d  for  which  the  name  of  cephaline  is  proposed. 

3.  The  fatty  matter  of  the  brain  is  chiefly  composed  of  choles- 
rm,  lecithine,  and  cerebrine;  it  also  contains  traces  of  oleine 
d  margarine. 

4.  The  brain  contains  the  usual  salts  of  the  system  and  extrac- 
^e  matters,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
tne  in  water,  and  not  in  alcohol. 

5.  During  putrefaction  the  cerebral  pulp  furnishes  acid  pro- 
icts,  amongst  which  we  recognise  oleic,  margaric,  phospho- 
jrceric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

6.  The  average  composition  of  the  brain  may  be  given  as  follows : 


Water      ......  80-00 

Albumen             .                   ...  100 

Cephaline  ......  7  00 

Cholesterin          .....  100 

Cerebrine  ......  3  00 

Lecithine  .  .5*50 

Oleine,  Margarine,  Creatine,  <S:c.  .  1*50 

Chlorides,  Alkaline  Phosphates,  and  Earthy  Salts  100 

Total           .         .                   .  10000 
{Chicago  Joum,  Med.  and  Nerv,  Dis.j  April,  1875.) 
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The  New  York  JUedicalJournal^MsLTch^  1875,  contains  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Electrology  and  Neu- 
rology, consisting  of  Drs.  J.  C.  Dalton,  J.  W.  S.  Arnold,  G.  M. 
Beard,  A.  Flint,  junior,  and  J.  J.  Mason,  on  the  localisation  of 
motor  centres  in  the  brain.  They  experimented  on  dogs,  following 
the  method  of  Hitzig,  and  in  general  the  results  obtained  coincided 
very  closely  with  those  of  the  last-named  observer.  The  com- 
mittee say,  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  certain  limited 
spots  upon*  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  which,  whcr 
subjected  in  the  etherised  animal  to  a  weak  galvanic  current,  wil 
cause  distinct  momentary  contractions  of  separate  muscles,  oi 
groups  of  muscles,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  in  repeatec 
instances  bilateral  correspondence  of  cerebral  centres  was  found 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  all  instances  this  was  complete 
although  in  the  human  brain  it  may  be  so."  Gralvanisation  of  th 
dura  mater,  or  other  sensitive  part,  produces  by  reflex  actioi 
muscular  twitchings  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  All  the  centret 
of  motion  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  were  found  to  b( 
situated  in  the  convolution  immediately  surrounding  the  frontil 
fissure.  The  centres  for  flexion  and  extension  for  the  anterior  ud 
posterior  limbs  the  committee  have  always  found  in  the  exterml 
part  of  the  pre-frontal  convolution,  just  anterior  to  the  fissure,  and 
in  the  post-frontal  convolution,  just  behind  it.  The  centre  fii 
flexion  of  the  head  and  neck  in  the  median  line  is  in  the  lateral  and 
anterior  part  of  the  pre-frontal  convolution,  where  it  bends  down- 
wards and  outwards.  The  centre  for  the  facial  muscles  is  in  i 
region  situated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  hemisphere,  immediatdj 
about  the  supra-sylvian  fissure.  The  committee  found  that  oa 
several  occasions  the  contractions  produced  seemed  to  increase  in 
intensity  with  the  repetition  of  the  stimulus  at  short  intervals,  and 
also  that  a  deeply  etherised  condition  of  the  animal  will  sopetimef 
suspend  the  movements  altogether.  A  weak  galvanic  current 
from  eight  cells,  may  cause  distinct  localbed  crossed  movements' 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  Brit.  Med.  Assoa,  in  Edinborgh,  the  resnlts  of  Dr.  Fcrki'i 
experiments  on  the  localisation  of  sensory  centres  in  the  convolutions  were  brosg^ 
before  the  psychological  section.  The  method  followed  was  the  oomparisoa  of  tki 
effiscts  of  electrical  irritation  with  those  foUowing  localised  deetmction  of  parti  of  tki 
brain  by  means  of  the  actual  oauteiy  or  scalpel.  The  two  sets  of  experiments  tapporti 
and  explained  each  other.  The  most  important  fact  demonstrated  by  this  serid  < 
experiments  was  the  localisation  of  regions  of  special  sense  in  the  oonvolotloii^ 
this,  along  with  localisation  of  centres  of  motion  proper,  senred  to  dear  up  the  In 
ngnificance  of  the  xeacViona  V>  «&»qi\xvq  «^m^Q&a&\QiOL. 
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?lule  a  stronger  one,  sixteen  cells,  applied  to  the  same  spot  will 
)rodace  a  confused  movement  in  all  the  limbs  at  once. 

Dr.  H.  Nothnagel  (CentralblaU.  f.  d.  Med,  Wissensch,  No.  37) 
pyes  the  following  conclusions,  drawn  from  his  experiments  on 
abbits,  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  optic  thalami : — 

1.  They  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  innervation  of 
'olontaiy  movements. 

2.  Just  as  little  does  their  extirpation  produce  any  direct  disturb- 
uoe  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  stand  in  direct  connexion 
rith  the    muscular  sense.'' 

III.  CerebrO'Mental  Pathology  and  Histology. — Dr.  Clouston,  in 
k  Sixth  Morisonian  Lecture,  1873  (Journal  of  Mental  Science, 
oly,  1875),  draws  the  following  deductions  regarding  the  patho- 
)gy  of  "general  paralysis  of  the  insane:" — 

1.  That  it  is  a  disease  of  the  grey,  or  cellular  parts  of  the 
enrous  system. 

2.  That  it  illustrates  better  than  any  other  disease  with  which 
c  are  acquainted  the  tendency  to  that  progressive  degeneration 
hich  specially  characterises  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  for 
not  only  goes  on  steadily  from  bad  to  worse,  but  advances  into 
mglia,  such  as  the  retina  and  sympathetic,  that  have  no  continuity 
ith  the  brain,  except  by  white  fibres. 

3.  The  disease  is  in  all  its  symptoms — mental,  motor,  sensory, 
id  vaso-motor — chiefly  characterised  by  symptoms  of  weakness  of 
ower  and  want  of  co-ordination — is,  in  fact,  essentially  a  dementia 
id  a  paralysis  from  the  very  first 

4.  The  stage  of  maniacal  excitement  of  the  disease  is  accom- 
inied  by  such  increase  of  temperature  and  symptoms  of  congestion 
fthe  brain  as  strongly  to  point  to  its  being  the  result  of  a  process 
ither  inflammatory  or  closely  allied  to  it,  not  aflecting  the  meninges 
oly,  but  more  especially  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 

5.  That  the  excitement  and  congestive  attacks  are  accompanied 
J  stasia  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  pia  mater,  as  is 
lown  by  the  tendency  to  apoplexy  and  false  membranes.  Those 
Jae  membranes  seem  to  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
roducts  of  oedema  and  inflammation. 

6.  That  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  usually  in  exhaustion  or 
ritation  of  the  brain-cells  that  regulate  and  control  the  co- 
dinfttiog  centres  of  mental  function  and  motion ;  in  other  worda^ 
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that  element  of  the  nervous  centres  that  has  the  highest  i 
important  functions  of  all — that  this  irritation,  or  ezhaus 
up  a  diseased  degenerative  process  in  them,  which  sic 
certainly,  spreads  to  every  group  of  nerve-cells  in  the 
system,  with  which  those  higher  nervous  centres  hai 
relation. 

7.  That  so  far  as  our  present  pathological  facts  go,  we  b 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  disease  begins  in  the  outer  lay< 
cortical  substance  of  the  brain  than  in  any  other  part,  bu 
may  first  affect  different  convolutions  in  different  cases. 

M.  August  Voisin  {J^  Union  Midicale)  arrives  at  the 
conclusions  regarding  the  same  disease: — 

1.  General  paralysis  is  an  inflammatory  affection.  It  i 
panied  by  fever.  This  fever  has  its  special  symptoms  an( 
it  presents  a  certain  periodicity,  as  can  be  shown  by  a 
curve. 

2.  The  histological  characters  of  the  cortical  subst 
entirely  similar  to  the  characters  presented  by  the  othei 
visceral  inflammations,  and  consist  in  arteritis,  in  transu< 
sanguine  plasma,  the  organisation  of  this  plasma  into  cell 
embryo-plastic  nuclei  in  infinite  numbers,  then  into  fusifon 
and  finally  into  fibrillary  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  vei 
adjoining  nervous  substance. 

In  the  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  June  19,  1875,  the  same  autl 
paper  on  the  lesions  occurring  in  "  speech-defects  "  in  thii 
an  abstract  of  which  has  been  already  given  in  this  Joumi 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  July,  1874,  Dr.  J. 
gives  an  account  of  his  microscopical  investigations,  e 
over  fifty- two  cases  of  insanity,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
found  in  every  instance  that  the  capillary  system  was  affec 
this  appeared  to  be  the  initial  element  in  the  disease.  1 
was  observed  particularly  in  epileptic  and  syphilitic  cj 
principal  changes  observed  being  atrophy  and  lymph  e3 
though  in  acute  cases  the  atrophy  occurred  more  rapi( 
without  any  exudation,  thus  indicating  the  change  to  be  o 
inflammatory  character.  Increase  of  neuroglia,  hyperfi 
connective  fibres,  and  diminution  of  nuclei  were  commonl; 
the  increase  in  the  neuroglia  in  chronic  cases  being  mon 
nent  in  the  grey  matter  than  in  the  white,  and  taking  pi; 
greater  extent  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  other  region 
brain.    This  increase  in  the  neuroglia  generally  occurs  in 
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regions,  or  in  connexion  with  the  capillaries,  and  the  spots  were 
8am)unded  with  condensed  connective  tissue ;  they  originate  in  the 
neuroglia,  and  are  granular  and  friable,  and  by  their  mechanical 
pressure  cause  absorption  of  cells  and  fibres,  giving  rise  to  loculi  in 
the  tissue,  and  constituting  there  a  Gruy^re-cheese  appearance, 
resembling  the  cavities  produced  by  hajmorrhage,  but  differing  from 
them  in  the  absence  of  blood-colouring  matters  in  the  surrounding 
tissues;  and  by  the  absence  of  vessels  in  connexion  with  them,  the 
nerve-fibres  are  the  last  element  to  become  implicated  in  the 
generjJ  change  taking  place,  the  vessels,  nerve-cells,  and  neuroglia 
all  becoming  affected  before  them.  The  author  states  that  in 
general  paresis  he  has  found  that  the  primary  changes  take  place  in 
the  vessels  commencing  in  circumscribed  portions  of  the  external 
coats  of  the  arterioles  and  larger  capillaries,  and  ultimately  in- 
volvmg  the  entire  circumference  of  the  affected  vessels,  the  nerve 
elements  becoming  affected  secondarily  by  increase  of  the  connec- 
tive fibres  and  molecular  granulations.  In  epileptic  insanity 
pigmentation  of  the  multipolar  cells  was  well  marked  and  con- 
stant, and  in  a  case  of  acute  syphilitic  insanity  extensive  fatty 
i^eneration  was  observed,  in  addition  to  the  lesions  of  the 
^esseb,  &c. 

The  author  deduces,  as  a  result  of  these  investigations,  that  the 
lesions  in  insanity  commence  in  the  vessels,  the  cells,  neuroglia,  and 
Bbres  being  involved  secondarily  from  disturbed  nutrition,  and  in 
support  of  this  view  quotes  two  cases  of  acute  mania  of  short 
duration,  where  granular  masses  were  found  both  on  the  inner 
lining  and  between  this  and  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  to  the  extent  of 
producing  complete  blocking  of  its  canal,  an  observation  exactly 
Domciding  with  my  own  in  a  similar  case  {vide  Journal  of  Mental 
Sdenee,  July,  1875).  From  his  observations  Dr.  Gray  concludes 
tittt  insanity  is  a  physical  disease  of  the  brain,  of  which  the  mental 
^rder  is  a  symptom,  and  that  the  various  forms  which  the  latter 
Mame  are  due,  not  to  the  variety  of  the  lesions  in  several  cases, 
but  to  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  centres  affected.  Dr. 
Sempster  {American  Journal  of  Medical  Science)  gives  the  results  of 
ins  examinations,  which  very  closely  tally  with  those  of  Dr.  Gray. 
I^.  Batty  Tuke,  in  the  Morisonian  Lectures  for  1874  {Edin.  Med. 
Jumn.^  November,  1874,  to  April,  1875),  describes  in  general 
terns  the  appearances  observed  by  him  in  over  100  cases  of 
iaaudty,  mostly  chronic.  The  changes  in  the  vessels  he  has  found  to 
he^lcrt  Smple  ^latation;  2nd.  Exudation  deposits;  3rd.  Oig8^\>^ 
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and  thickening  of  the  hyalin  membrane ;  4th.  Dilatation  of  the 
retiuning  canal ;  and  5th.  Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  The 
nerve-cells  he  describes  as  being  affected  with — 1st.  Molecukr, 
pigmentary,  and  fuscous  degeneration ;  2nd.  Atrophy ;  3rd.  A 
hypertrophied,  or  *'  inflated,"  condition,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Major  (vide  West  Biding  Asylum  Reports^  Vol.  IV.); 
while  he  mentions  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  neuroglia  to  be- 
1st.  General  sclerosis;  2nd.  Disseminate  sclerosis;  Srd.  Miliarj 
sclerosis;  and  4th.  Atrophy. 

Dr.  Adler  {Archiv,  /.  Psychiatrie,  Vol.  I.,  77,  quoted  in  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Disease,  April,  1875) 
describes  the  alterations  in  the  arterioles  found  by  him.  After 
referring  to  the  enlargement  of  the  lymph  spaces  described  by 
Durand  Fardel  (Dilatation  of  the  Retaining  Canal  Rep.),  he  it 
scribes  cystiform  enlargements  which  he  observed  in  the  corpon 
striata  and  nucleus  lenticularis.  In  a  case  of  senile  dementia  doee 
examination  revealed  a  vessel  in  the  centre  of  these  cavities.  The 
outer  wall  of  these  cysts  seemed  to  be  formed  by  a  separation  of 
the  external  tunic  of  the  vessel,  the  intermediate  space  forming  the 
cavity.  Inside  the  cysts  were  found  pigmentary  granulations, 
which  the  author  considers  to  have  passed  through  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  by  diapedesis.  These  cystiform  enlargements  are  moi4 
commonly  found  in  long-standing  cases  of  senile  demenda,  but  they 
may  occur  in  young  persons  without  regard  to  the  particular  fonn 
of  insanity.  Another  modification  of  the  vessels  noticed  by  the 
author  was  a  thickening  and  fusion  of  the  adventitia  with  the 
external  tissues.  Such  appearances  had  already  been  noticed  by 
Rokitansky,  who  considered  them  as  due  to  increase  of  the  coft- 
nective  tissue.  These  thickenings  form  little  grey  patches  vA 
stripes  in  the  brain  substance  along  the  blood  vessels,  and  appear  ia 
fine  sections,  like  thickly  massed  nuclei  and  cells,  with  interladflg 
fibres.  The  nerve-fibres  seem  entirely  absent,  but  besides  the 
cellular  elements,  there  are  amorphous  pigment  granules,  and, 
amyloid  bodies.  The  vessels  course  through  the  mass,  the  outer 
boundaries  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  the  Wed 
Biding  Asylum  Beports,  1874,  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Major  records  the 
appearances  observed  by  him  in  cases  of  senile  dementia,  from  which  ; 
he  concludes  that  in  such  cases  the  nerve-cells  throughout  theentii* 
depth  of  the  cortical  substance  and  in  all  parts  of  the  brain  an 
morbidly  affected  in  a  variable  degree.  In  the  large  *'  cells"  the 
process  is  for  the  mo^t  part  one  of    granular  degeneration,''  whik 
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in  the  small  **  cells  simple  atrophy  generally,  without  granular 
degeneration,  takes  place.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  invariably  par- 
ticipate in  the  diseased  action,  becoming  granular,  and  finally 
destroyed.  At  an  early  period  of  the  disease  the  branches  of  the  * 
large  cells  become  atrophied  and  destroyed,  but  exceptionally  they 
remain  intact  until  the  morbid  condition  is  far  advanced.  In  some 
cases,  not  only  of  senile  atrophy,  but  also  of  general  paralysis,  &c., 
Doany  of  the  large  pyramidal  cells  become  by  a  peculiar  transforma- 
tion "  hypertrophied "  (Tuke  Rutherford),  or  "  inflated"  (Major); 
but  this  condition  is  exceptional  (I  have  observed  its  occurrence  in 
&  case  of  dementia  of  many  years  standing,  where  the  patient  had 
been  hemiplegic  for  some  time).  The  vessels  are  generally  dilated, 
md  the  neuroglia  in  a  state  of  atrophy  and  degeneration. 

In  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  July,  1875,  the  same  author 
bas  a  note  on  the  appearances  observed  by  him  in  the  brain  of  a 
sane  man  who  had  died  from  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  nine 
lays  after  the  accident.  Many  of  the  large  pyramidal  nerve-cella 
>f  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cortex  were  affected  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  yellow  granules  in  their  interior,  in  no  case  going  so  far  as 
:o  produce  destruction  of  the  nucleus  or  nucleolus,  and  in  most 
»8e8  only  leading  to  a  slight  alteration  in  the  contour  of  the  vessel. 
A.t  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  occipital  lobe  the  cells,  with  rare 
szceptions,  presented  no  evidence  of  any  morbid  process.  From 
;he8e  appearances  Dr.  Major  impresses  the  necessity  for  caution  in 
connecting  histological  changes  in  the  brain  after  death  with 
nental  phenomena  existing  during  life,  and  adds  that  it  further 
llustrates  a  fact  he  had  before  called  attention  to,  viz.,  that  the 
lerve-cells  of  the  occipital  lobe  are  the  last,  as  they  are  the  least 
effected  by  the  atrophic  process. 

In  the  January  and  October  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Mental 
Science,  Dr.  Batty  Tuke  describes  and  figures  the  appearances  seen 
in  a  case  where  the  mental  symptoms  were  due  to  syphilis.  The 
irteries  were  more  or  less  thickened  as  to  their  muscular  coats,  and 
more  especially  as  to  their  outer  fibrous  tunic;  the  latter  he 
Sgures  surrounding  the  vessels  in  concentric  rings  for  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  it  appears  to  be  cemented  by  a  viscous 
jommatous  material,  in  which  are  occasionally  seen  amyloid 
todies.  The  effect  of  this  thickening  is  to  completely  occlude  the 
iressels  in  many  instances,  and  in  all  very  materially  to  alter  their 
saiibre;  in  addition  local  softenings  were  found  sufficient  to  account 
oioet  satisfactorily  for  a  long  series  of  physical  symptoms,  and  the 


stance  affected  the  arteries  in  every  possible  way,  by  » 
and  so  shutting  them  up,  by  thickening  their  coats,  and 
getting  inside  them  and  developing  there."  Heubner  (! 
Disorders  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Brain,  quoted  in  the  Chicago 
of  Mental  and  Nervous  Disease,  April,  1875),  as  the  resi 
observations  and  investigations,  arrives  at  the  foUoiving  cc 
on  this  subject: — 1st.  That  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
growth  either  invests  the  affected  arteries,  or  lies  in  con 
their  walls,  producing  compression  and  thrombosis  of  its 
involving  its  walls  in  the  disease  either  at  the  point  of  c 
in  its  course.  2nd.  That  in  others  the  syphilitic  growth 
stand  in  any  close  relation  to  the  diseased  arteries,  even 
contrary  sides  of  the  brain;  in  these  cases  the  questi 
whether  the  degeneration,  change  of  texture,  accumv 
deposit  on  the  inner  surface  of  their  walls,  obliterating  tl 
or  less  completely,  are  due  to  atheroma,  and  not  to  sypl 
after  reading  the  discussion  of  Heubner,  there  can  be  littl 
doubt  that  the  cases  cited  are  truly  syphilitic.  3rd.  Tl 
far  the  larger  number  of  cases  no  specific  changes  wf 
within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  such  as  cheesy  deposits,  | 
&c.,  but  in  which  there  was  softening  or  inflammation  an 
scribed  changes  in  the  arteries.  The  general  ledons  fo 
thickening  and  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries, 
tion  of  the  tissues  of  the  middle  coat,  so  as  to  produce 
inwards  of  the  wall,  contracting  the  lumen ;  chalky  i 
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losed,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  concentric  rings,  in  the 
lentre  of  a  molecular  or  granular  mass,  while  some  presented  the 
ppearance  of  what  has  been  figured  by  Dr.  Batty  Tuke  as 
tiaraeteristic  of  syphilitic  insanity,  though  in  a  minor  degree.  In 
ome  places  an  altogether  difierent  kind  of  occlusion  of  the  small 
rteries  was  observed,  viz.,  an  embolismic  filling  up  of  their  calibre 
rith  a  dark  hard  substance,  broken  up  into  lengths  and  looking 
ike  some  kinds  of  hair  that  have  black  pigment  cores  cut  up  into 
itde  bits  by  clear  transverse  strise.  (In  sections  I  recently  prepared 
rom  a  case  where,  although  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of  syphilis, 
et  from  the  history  it  might  be  suspected,  blocking  of  the  vessels 
I  well  seen,  especially  in  sections  through  the  pons  and  optic 
hakmi,  the  vessels  are  seen  completely  filled  with  a  material 
ighly  coloured  by  carmine,  and  completely  fused  with  the  walls. 
^0  lamination,  however,  is  apparent,  and  the  vessels  are  surrounded 
y  dilated  perivascular  spaces,  quite  empty,  the  borders  of  which 
re  granular,  and  scattered  around  are  large  oval  and  fusiform 
udei.)  Drs.  Steadman  and  Edes  also  report  a  case  (American 
'(mrnal  of  Medical  Science^  April,  1875),  the  patient  having  been 
nder  treatment  for  various  well-marked  syphilitic  symptoms  for  a 
retracted  period,  eventually  died.  Besides  other  characteristic 
ppearances  in  the  brain,  the  minute  arteries  were  observed  to  be 
1  the  following  condition :  the  muscular  coat  appeared  healthy ; 
atride  this  were  a  number  of  cell-like  bodies,  either  replacing  the 
Iventitia,  or  greatly  increasing  its  thickness.  Within  the  muscu- 
ir  coat  the  tunica  intima  was  much  thickened,  the  fibres  running 
1  parallel  layers,  and  in  this  tissue  were  circular  spaces  or  cells, 
hich  were  most  numerous  at  the  edge  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel. 
Vliere  this  coat  was  most  increased  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  was 
dduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  normal  diameter. 
This  obliterative  thickening  of  the  arterioles  of  the  brain,  the 
ttolt  of  syphilis,  is,  as  Dr.  Batty  Tuke  observes  {Edin.  Med, 
Wno/,  March,  1875),  most  interesting  when  viewed  by  the  light 
f  the  observations  of  CEdmansson  and  Fr'ankel  on  the  condition  of 
ke  arteries  of  the  villi  of  the  syphilitic  placenta.  These  authors 
Ndd  that  in  the  placenta  the  thickening  appears  on  the  outer  layer 
f  the  intiiDa,  and  extends  outwards  and  inwards  until  the  calibre 
f  the  Teasel  is  obliterated  (a  conclusion  recently  disputed,  I 
*die?e,  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  who  considers  the  change  to  be  conser- 
ve, and  similar  to  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  vessels  of  the 
sdnejr  described  by  Dr.  George  Johnson).  The  principal  poiutft 
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difference  between  the  syphilitic  changes  in  the  arteries  o 
brain  thus  observed  and  corresponding  atheromatous  change 
thus  summarised  by  Heubner: — 1.  Difference  as  to  the  dunit 
the  period  of  development,  the  former  (syphilitic)  has  often  q 
short  period,  say  a  few  months,  while  the  period  of  the 
(atheromatous)  is  either  unknown  or  very  long,  say  many 

2.  Then,  again,  in  the  beginning  of  atheromatous  disessi 
vessel  is  usually  enlarged  at  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  whi 
opposite  condition  prevails  with  syphilitic  disease  of  the  v 

3.  The  atheromatous  affection  is  more  diffused,  or  involves 
rule,  larger  areas  of  a  vessel  than  is  the  case  with  the  sjrpl 
which  is  often  sharply  limited  to  small  spots  in  the  vessel.  4 
atheromatous  and  other  related  chronic  arterial  changes,  esp< 
as  seen  in  old  people,  have,  unlike  the  syphilitic  affection,  le 
character  of  neoplastic  formations  than  of  hypertrophies.  5 
presence  of  fat  granules,  and  even  of  large  fat  cells  in  abaD< 
in  most  forms  of  such  diseases  as  atheroma,  &c«,  and  their  al 
in  the  syphilitic  affection.  The  author  also  describes  the  i 
scopical  differences  between  the  two  affections,  which  cannol 
be  noticed. 

Dr.  Adler  {Archiv.f.  Psychiat.  u.  Nervenkr,,  Vol,  I.,  1874] 
lishes  a  paper  on  granular  cells  in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  i 
from  which  the  following  conclusions  have  been  abstracted  (C 
Journal,  April,  1875): — 1.  The  granular  cells  in  the  spinal  c 
the  insane  are  found  preferably  in  the  connective  tissue  < 
septa,  the  radiations  of  which  they  follow  in  the  nerve 
being  found  most  abundantly  in  the  septa  themselves.  2 
extension  of  these  cells  in  the  cord,  since  they  are  found  wit 
vascular  septa,  follows  the  course  of  the  vessels  in  a  hori 
as  well  as  in  a  vertical  direction. 

IV.  Points  connected  with  the  Treatment  of  Insanity, — As  n 
the  treatment  of  mental  disorder,  advances  keeping  pace 
those  in  other  departments  of  psychological  medicine  hai? 
been  made ;  we  can  only  hope  that  as  our  knowledge  of  the  p 
logy  and  pathology  of  these  hitherto  mysterious  and  ol 
diseases  becomes  consolidated,  so  will  we  be  able  to  adopt 
rational  methods  of  treatment,  and  apply  them  with  greater 
pects  of  success.  In  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^ 
1875,  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  describes  his  method  of  tr 
melancholia,  a  form  of  mental  malady  of  very  frequent  occui 
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Qgst  the  therapeutical  agents  which  he  employs  may  be 
loned  prolonged  baths,  with  or  without  irrigations,  lasting 
one  to  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  hours,  when  the  malady 
ent.  If  symptoms  of  dementia  accompany  the  melancholia, 
the  half  warm  bath,  with  cold  affusions  by  sprinkling  {en 
Mr),  or  in  the  form  of  the  shower  or  douche  {en  pluie),  is  often 
icial.  Of  198  cases  who  recovered  under  his  care  in  a  period 
enty  years,  nearly  all  received  great  benefit  from  the  baths, 
recovering  very  rapidly  under  their  influence.  It  is  often 
)ensable  to  use  purgatives  in  addition  to  the  baths,  but  the 
I  must  be  disguised,  because  melancholic  patients  very  fre- 
;ly  imagine  they  are  being  poisoned,  and  obstinately  resist 
administration.  Tonics,  chalybeates,  and  quinine  are  also  of 
service. 

pt  of  Bye  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity. — Dr.  E.  C.  Mann 
York  Med.  Rec,  abstracted  in  London  Med.  Rec,  Aug.  16th, 
gives  an  account  of  the  use  of  this  drug  in  asylum  practice, 
r.  C.  Browne  some  ^  ^ars  ago  was  the  first  who  made  use  of 
the  treatment  of  mental  disorder,  believing  that  it  would 
ict  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of 
pinal  cord,  as  it  had  been  proved  to  do  by  Brown-S^quard. 
r.  C.  Browne  found  that  three  forms  of  mental  disorder — viz., 
*ent  mania,  chronic  mania,  and  especially  epileptic  mania,  in 
which  we  find  that  the  lesion  consists  essentially  in  cerebral 
xemia,  although  the  symptoms  in  each  difier — were  particu- 
amenable  to  its  influence,  and  in  epileptic  mania  its  combina- 
with  bromide  of  sodium  materially  aids  in  widening  the 
^al  between  the  fits,  and  in  modifying  the  attacks  when  they 
A  thorough  trial  of  the  ergot  treatment  has  satisfied  Dr. 
{  of  its  efficacy  in  these  cases. 

trite  of  Amyl. — In  the  Berliner  KliniscTie  Wochenschrift^ 
wted  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Rec,  Aug.  16th,  1875,  M.  Samel- 
discusses  the  physiological  action  and  therapeutical  uses  of 
e  of  amyl.  He  considers  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
le  mode  in  which  it  produces  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries, 
lie  one  hand,  Brunton,  Pick,  and  Schiiller  agree  in  believing 
ts  action  is  peripheral ;  while  Bernheim  finds  that  when  the 
olee  are  dilated  by  the  nitrite  they  may  be  made  to  contract 
ictric  stimulation  of  the  corresponding  vaso^motor  trunks,  from 
I  he  infers  that  the  action  of  the  drug  is  primarily  central, 
ftuthor  says  that,  even  granting  the  experiments  u^oa  whi^Vv 
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these  theories  are  founded  to  be  correct,  still  he  disputes  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  alleging  that  we  do  not  Imow  what 
becomes  of  the  nitrite  in  the  blood,  and  that  its  effects  may  be 
possibly  indirect,  and  due  to  sopie  product  of  its  decompositioD. 
Our  ignorance,  he  adds,  on  these  points  ought  to  make  us  cautioas 
in  using  it ;  and  he  details  a  case  where  its  administration  was 
followed  by  very  dangerous  effects.    Dr.  M*Bride  {Chicago  Journal 
of  Mental  and  Nervom  Disease^  April,  1875)  records  experimenti 
on  the  use  of  the  drug,  performed  by  himself  and  Dr.  Kempster, 
at  the  Oshkosh  Asylum,  Wisconsin,  U.S.    Portions  of  the  skull 
were  removed  from  small  animals,  and  the  amyl  administered  by 
inhalation.    With  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater  were  seen  to  gradually  enlarge ;  the  brain  seemed  to  become 
too  large  for  the  cranial  cavity,  and  protruded,  black  with  conges- 
tion, through  the  opening  in  the  skull,  and  repetition  served  to 
confirm  these  results.    The  author  reports  six  cases  where  the 
nitrite  was  administered  to  insane  epileptics  with  the  effect  of 
cutting  short  the  fits  and  prolonging  the  period  of  their  return. 
Those  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  aura  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  drug  promises  to  be  of  most  service.    The  dose 
is  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  placed  upon  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  takei 
by  inhalation.    When  the  aura  is  felt,  the  amyl  should  be  inhaled, 
and  in  this  way  the  convulsions  can  usually  be  prevented.  The 
dose  should  be  increased  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 

77itf  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphia  in  Insanity. — In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Psychological  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  M*Diarmid  described  his  experience  of  this  method  of  using 
the  drug.  The  usefulness  of  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia 
in  insanity  was  commented  upon,  and  its  use  in  melancholia,  acute 
mania,  recurrent  mania,  chronic  mania,  and  general  paralysis  was 
illustrated  by  cases.  The  habits  of  filthy  dements  were  improTcd 
under  the  hypodermic  treatment.  There  was  delayed  action  in 
some  patients.  Constipation  was  not  caused  by  this  method  of 
giving  morphia.  Vomiting  after  subcut^eous  injection  was  not 
frequent.  Hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  was  not  suitable  in 
cases  of  maniacs  suffering  from  heart  disease.  The  use  of  atropi> 
in  combination  with  morphia  subcutaneously  was  described,  and 
also  the  doses  of  morphia  required  in  the  various  forms  of  insanitr. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  method  were  compared  with  those  of 
cannabis  Indica,  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  opium  9si 
morphia  by  the  moutk.    In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
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Dr.  Clouston  said  that  his  observations  on  the  drug  were  not  in 
locordance  with  Dr.  M*Diarmid's — the  great  majority  of  the  patients 
to  whom  he  had  administered  it  experimentally  lost  weight  and 
appetite;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  his  experiments,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  action  of  morphia  on  insane  patients,  were  such  that 
he  bad  abnost  uniformly  discontinued  its  use.  Dr.  M'Diarmid 
attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Clouston  had  given  about  three 
times  as  much  morphia  as  he  had  done  in  the  experiments  which  he, 
bad  conducted. 


PART  IV. 


MEDICAL  MISCELLANY. 


Reports,  Transactions,  and  Scientifie  Intelligence* 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DUBLIN  OBSTETRICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

Saturday,  10th  July,  1875, 
LoMBE  Atthill,  M.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

On  the  History  and  Use  of  the  ShoH  Straight  Midwifery  Forcqu  (U  « 
Tractor,  and  of  the  Long  Double  Curved  Forceps  as  a  Compressor  (od 
Lever,  By  Thomas  More  Madden,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. ;  lately  ExaroiDff 
in  Midwifery  in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland ;  Physician  to  St 
Joseph's  Hospital  for  Sick  Children ;  Ex- Assistant  Physician  to  ibe 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  Obstctricil 
Society  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  Gynaecological  Society  of  Boston,  it 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  midwifery  forceps  has  once  more  come 
into  frequent  use,  after  a  long  period  of  obstetric  darkness,  daring  which 
even  the  most  eminent  accoucheurs,  being  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this 
instrument,  or  incapable  of  applying  it,  resorted  to  craniotomy  whenefff 
the  natural  efforts  failed  to  accomplish  delivery  in  cases  of  difficult 
labour.  A  great  advance  had  been  already  made  in  this  respect  beforcl 
first  became  a  student  of  midwifery,  and  "  cold  steel  for  the  chiM, 
followed  by  mercury  for  the  mother,"  was  no  longer  the  rule  of  practice 
in  such  cases.  Still,  even  then  the  aphorism  inculcated  in  the  lectBi^ 
room,  and  acted  upon  at  the  bed-side,  was  that  urgent  necessity  alooe 
warranted  any  instrumental  interference  with  labour,  and  the  cases  0 
which  this  necessity  was  held  to  exist  were  comparatively  few  and  ^ 
between.  The  forceps  was  seldom  applied  without  a  consultation, 
very  rarely  indeed  until  the  os  uteri  had  been  for  some  time  foUf 
dilated.  But  now  nous  avons  change  tout  cela — the  forceps  is  used  as  frerff 
as  the  catheter,  and  instrumental  delivery  promises  to  become  soon  the 
rule,  and  natural  labour  oXxxxosX  Ih^  exception. 
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Uhis  transition  from  complete  neglect  to  habitual  use  is  merely  an 
litional  instance  of  those  strange  reactions  in  opinion  and  in  practice 
which  the  history  of  our  profession  presents  so  many  remarkable 
imples.  The  judicious  use  of  the  forceps,  by  which  living  children 
y  be  safely  delivered  from  living  mothers  in  cases  which  might 
minate  fatally  to  either  without  its  assistance,  has  been  justly 
icribed  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  our  art.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
ig  endeavoured,  by  my  "  Lectures  "  and  other  writings,  to  contribute 
the  more  frequent  and  timely  employment  of  the  short  straight 
rceps.  But  if  this,  or  any  other  forceps,  be  resorted  to,  as  some  have 
commended,  in  almost  every  case  of  labour,  the  inevitable  result  will 
rain  be  its  exclusion  for  another  period  from  its  proper  place  in 
idwifery  practice.  And,  therefore,  it  especially  concerns  those  who 
Ivocate  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  this  instrument  to  deprecate  its 
remature  or  unnecessary  application. 

These  extreme  practices  have  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Dublin 
chool  of  Midwifery ;  but  recently  certain  views  in  favour  of  the  very 
ffly  and  frequent  use  of  the  forceps  have  been  brought  forward  by 
)stetncians  of  high  eminence  and  great  experience,  in  whose  hands 
lis  has  undoubtedly  proved  very  successful.  However,  as  this  practice, 
largely  followed  by  others  less  expert,  would  probably  have  dif- 
rent  results,  since  the  great  majority  of  practitioners  cannot  possibly 
iTe  opportunities  for  acquiring  that  special  operative  dexterity  which 
ooe  can  ever  render  it  safe  or  facile,  it  should  not  be  adopted  as  a 
neral  rule  without  careful  consideration.  Therefore,  in  the  hope  of 
idting  the  opinion  and  experience  of  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society 
1  a  question  of  much  practical  importance,  I  now  submit  an  account  of 
7  use  of  the  forceps  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  of  certain  modifi- 
ktioos  which  I  consider  as  improvements  in  the  long  and  short  forceps, 
gether  with  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  history  of  these 
stnunents  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  history  of  the  invention  of  the  midwifery  forceps,  the  strange 
isuetude  into  which  it  fell  for  many  years,  and  its  reintroduction  into 
odem  practice,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  annals 
^  mediod  discovery,'  and  convey  a  lesson,  the  practical  application  of 
Uch  to  the  present  time  has  been  too  generally  lost  sight  of,  owing  to 
^  prevailing  neglect  of  ancient  medical  literature.  ''The  mental 
•eve  of  the  present  day,**  says  Johnson  (and  the  observation  is  surely 
oi«  applicable  now  than  when  penned,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
IB  impatience  of  study,  contempt  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient 
sdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rely  wholly  on  unassisted  genius  and 
Uusl  sagacity.  If  no  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  labours  of  past  ages,  the 
fid  must  remain  always  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge.  The  discoveries 
every  man  must  terminate  in  his  own  advantage,  and  the  a\m^<^  ol 
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every  age  be  employed  on  questions  which  the  past  generation  had 
discussed  and  determined." 

I  have  elsewhere  enlarged  on  this  subject,  and  have  shown  in  two  recent 
papers '  that  some  of  our  most  valued  improvements^in  gyna^logy  and 
surgery — such,  for  instance,  as  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  hj  sponge 
tents,  the  local  application  of  nitric  acid  in  uterine  diseases,  the  nae  of 
the  vaginal  speculum,  and  the  employment  of  anaesthetics  before  surgical 
operations — are  all  instances  of  the  revival  of  old  and  disused  practices 
as  modem  discoveries  and  improvements.  The  same  history  applies  to 
the  midwifery  forceps,  and  even  the  very  discussion  we  are  now  engaged 
on  as  to  its  proper  use  has  been  anticipated  upwards  of  a  century  ago 

"For  out  of  the  olde  feldis,  as  men  saietb, 

Comith  all  this  newe  corne,  fro  yere  to  yere; 
And  out  of  olde  bokis,  in  good  faith, 

Comith  all  this  newe  science,  that  men  lere." 

Most  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  history  of  the  forceps  since  1794, 
when  Mulders'  "  Historia  Literaria  et  Critica  Forcipium  et  Vcctinm" 
was  published,  appear  to  have  taken  not  only  their  narrative,  but  also 
their  quotations,  at  second-hand  from  this  work,  of  which,  therefore,  I 
have  not  availed  myself,  but  have  compiled  the  following  sketch  of  tbe 
history  of  this  instrument,  and  taken  my  citations  as  far  as  possible  froa 
the  original  authorities. 

The  invention  of  the  forceps  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  elder 
Chamberlen,  whose  family  monopolised  the  obstetric  practice  of  Londfli 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Even  Dr.  Churchill  acquiesces  in  thi 
common  opinion.  "  There  can  now  be  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "of  thecwdil 
of  the  invention  being  due  to  Dr.  Paul  Chamberlen,  and  I  think  I  haw 
shown  that  there  is  presumptive  proof  that  it  took  place  before  the  year 
1654."*  Having,  however,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this 
question,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  merit  the  Chamberleos  are 
entitled  to  is  that  of  improving  an  old  and  less  perfect  instnimeot, 
designed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  described  in  works  with  which  Dr. 
Paul  Chamberlen,  who  lived  at  a  time  when  medical  literatare  was 
circulated  in  a  language  common  to  the  learned  in  all  countries,  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  conversant. 

The  forceps  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  known  Greek  or  Romaa 
medical  writers,  whose  obstetric  knowledge,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  Celsus,  was  extremely  limited.  For  midwifery  was  then  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  female  practitioners,  the  higher  class  of  whonij 
the  Medicce,  or  larpivai^  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  ObstetriceSy  or 

*■  On  the  Probable  Employment  of  Anssihetics  in  Sorgical  Practice  in  Anfl^ 
Times.    By  Thomas  More  Madden,  M.D.    Dublin  Medical  Jonmal,  Dea,  187i 

^  Researches  on  Operative  Midwifery.  By  Fleetwood  Chorcbill,  M.D.  P.  1^^' 
Dublin:  1843. 
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ithe  mere  mid  wives  were  called,  and  appear  to  have  corresponded  very 
osely  to  the  "  lady-doctors  "  of  the  present  day,  and  we  have  evidence 
lat  the  forceps,  or  something  of  the  same  kind,  intended  for  the  same 
nrpose,  was  not  unknown  to  the  latter  at  least  eighteen  hundred  years 
^  in  the  discovery  of  a  similar  instrument  in  the  house  of  a  Roman 
bstetrix  in  the  excavations  at  Pompeii/ 

The  first  known  reference  to  the  forceps  is  that  of  Avicenna,  the 
jabian  physician  of  the  tenth  century,  whose  works  were  translated 
ito  Latin,  and  published  at  Basle,  in  1556,  by  Andrew  Alpago,  from 
^hose  edition  I  have  taken  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  author 
jfere  distinctly  to  the  use  of  the  forceps  for  the  delivery  of  living 
bildren  in  cases  of  difficult  labour,  and  makes  this  more  evident  by  going 
D  to  direct  that,  in  case  the  midwife  fails  with  the  forceps,  she  must 
aen  resort  to  embryotomy,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dead  child : — "  Cap.  26.  De 
tegimine  ejus  cujus  partus  sit  difficilis  causa  magnitudinis  foetus — 
)portet obstetrix  bona faciat retentione  hujusmodi  foetus:  quare subtiliter 
1  extractione  ejus  paulatim ;  tunc  si  valeat  illud  in  eo,  bene  est ;  et  se 
on  liget  eum  cum  margine  panni,  et  trahat  eum  subtiliter  attractione 
ost  attractionem.  Quod  si  illud  non  conf eret,  administrentur  forcipes,  et 
ctrabatur  cum  eis.  Si  vero  non  confert  illud,  extrahatur  cum  incisione, 
Mmndum  quod  facile  sit,  et  regatur  regimine  foetus  mortui."  ^ 
A  century  after  the  time  we  find  two  midwifery  instruments,  which, 
I  the  Latin  version,  are  mentioned  as  "  Forcipes,"  were  described  by 
Jbacasis — ue,^  the  long  forceps,  or  Almisdach^  and  the  short  forceps,  or 
tudach;  but  these  instruments,  from  their  construction,  were  obviously 
ot  intended  for  the  extraction  of  a  living  child,  and  hence  may  be 
ismissed  without  further  consideration. 

The  directions  of  Avicenna  as  to  the  use  of  the  forceps  were  repeated 
f  Mercurialis,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  treatise,  "  De 
Eorbis  Muliebribus,"  was  reprinted  by  Spachius  in  1597.  In  this  work 
e  says : — When  the  labour  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  size  of  the  child 
^Ticenna  gives  the  following  rules — 'Prima  est  ut  obstetrix  tenent 
ttnibos  educere.  Si  vero  manibus  no  potest,  fascia  circumligetur  foetus 
orpus,  atque  ita  paulatim  educatur.  Si  vero  hoc  non  succedat  habent 
bsteoices  quiedam  tenacula  quibus  circumligant  pannos  ne  Isedant  vel 
Bendant  foetam  iisque  educant' " " 

Jacobus  Bueff,  in  his  treatise,  De  Conceptu  et  Generationis  Horoinis," 
Dhbhed  at  Zurich  in  1524,  and  also  reprinted  in  Spachius'  collection — 

*  Adamc   TnuiBlatioii  of  Paulas  ^Egineta.   Vol.  I.,  p.  652. 

^  Avioeiiiis  Medicomin  Arabmn  PrincipiB,  Libres  Canonis  de  Medicinis,  Cordialibus 
Caxttica  jam  olim  qoidem  a  G^rardo  CarmoneDsi  ex  Arabico  sermone  in  Latinum 
ifm^  ei  partia  vero  ab  Andrea  Alpago  infinitis  penecorrectionibos,  &o.  P.  724. 
tOm:  1566. 

MtKcmiahM  in  Spachius'  Gynsoocionim,  &o.   P.  237.  1597. 
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"  Gyn»ciorium  Grecorum  Arabam  Latinonim,  Veterum  et  Rccentium,  kt 
Opera  et  Studio  Israelis  Spachii  Med.  D.  Fol  Argentinae,  1597"- 
describes  and  gives  an  engraving  of  a  midwifery  forceps — "  In  hoc  cui 
si  postulaverit  necessitas,  huic  instrumento  forcipem  qua  denies  erountn 
adhibeas,  vel  depictam  hinc  forcipem  longam  et  tersam,  qua  its  uUU 
commode,  ut  si  possibile  sit,  id  quod  protrahendum  est,  educat  faciliter." 

The  earliest  English  reference  to  the  use  of  any  instrument,  apparent 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  vectis,  is  contained  in  James  Cool 
"  Mellificum  Chirurgise,  or  Marrow  of  Chirurgery,"  the  first  edition 
which  was  published  in  1647,  and  is  quoted  in  Dr.  Aveling's  interestii 
"Biographical  Sketches  of  British  Obstetricians,"  in  the  OhsUtrk 
Journal  for  October,  1873 — "Being  commanded  by  the  Lady  Dowig 
Brook  to  wait  on  her  to  London,  to  take  the  consult  of  physicians,  in  tl 
way  before  we  came  to  Tossiter,  we  met  with  the  tidings  of  that  fatal  fi 
of  London,  which  caused  her  Honour  to  resolve  for  Hackney.  Aft 
some  time  of  her  being  there  I  was  desired  by  Mra.  Hatton  to  go  tm 
one  near  her  time  of  her  first  child,  who  was  aged.  She  begged  of  n 
to  come  to  her  if  there  was  need.  I  told  her  there  were  several  m 
abler  than  myself,  and  fitted  with  instruments  which  I  wanted,  tb 
might  be  had  from  the  city  (he,  doubtless,  here,  says  Dr.  Aveling,  refe 
to  Paul  Chamberlen).  After  two  or  three  days,  in  the  night  she  sent  i 
me.  I  being  very  much  indisposed  and  the  night  tempestuous,  I  denyei 
but,  being  very  much  importuned  by  a  gentlewoman,  I  went  Win 
come,  I  made  trial,  and  found  the  child  came  right,  but  without  adr* 
tage,  though  pains  were  strong.  I  made  use  of  what  came  next  n 
thought,  getting  it  a  little  better  fitted  at  a  smithes  shop  hard  by,  wii 
which  I  brought  away  the  child,  though  with  much  difficulty." 

The  forceps  of  Avicenna,  like  those  of  Jacobus  Rueif,  were  small  a 
imperfect  instruments,  the  opposite  blades  being  united  by  a  fixed  poii 
and  therefore  necessarily  introduced  into  the  vagina  together,  and  the 
opened  to  catch  hold  of  the  head  of  the  child,  si  possibile  sit!  H 
same  malconstruction  occurs  in  Chamberlen's  first  forceps,  which  w 
exhibited  by  Dr.  M'Clintock  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society, « 
is  merely  an  enlarged  copy,  with  fenestrated  blades,  of  the  "fordp 
longa  et  tersa,"  described  by  Rueff  in  1524.  In  Chamberlen's  secci 
forceps  we  find  that  he  had  discovered  the  inconvenience  of  the  fi» 
point,  and  I  think  the  only  credit  he  deserves  is  that  of  opening 
enlarging  the  blades,  and  doing  away  with  this  articulation.  Even  < 
their  own  showing,  none  of  the  Chamberlens,  from  Dr.  Paul,  the  supp<>« 
inventor,  down  to  Dr.  Hugh,  the  translator  of  Mauriceau's  work,  * 
entitled  to  any  gratitude  from  posterity  for  their  boasted  discovery  of  i 
instrument  professedly  designed  to  save  life  and  relieve  suffering,  ^ 
which  they  sordidly  kept  a  close  secret  for  their  own  aggrandi«eBMii 
*  Jacobus  Kueff.  De  Couce^XM,       in.  Spachioa*  Gyneoocioriiiin.  P.  179. 
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Qp  to  the  time  when  the  last,  the  sixth,  edition  of  his  translation  of 
Mauriceau's  first  volume  was  published,  in  1715,  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlen 
still  retained  his  secret,  "  My  father,  brother,  and  myself  (though  none 
ilsein  Europe  as  I  know),  have,  by  God's  blessing  and  our  own  industry, 
ittained  to  and  long  practiced  a  way  to  deliver  women  in  this  case 
irithont  any  prejudice  to  them  or  their  infant,  though  all  others  (being 
)Uiged,  for  want  of  such  an  expedient,  to  use  the  common  way)  do,  and 
Host,  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  one  or  both  with  hooks." 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  M'Keever,  who  has  very  recently  passed 
iwdj  from  amongst  us,  with  all  his  faculties  unimpaired  by  advanced  age, 
ind  w)io  was  long  distinguished  as  an  obstetric  writer  and  practitioner, 
[mented  me,  amongst  other  papers,  with  the  manuscript  now  shown, 
vhieh  contains  a  version  of  the  history  of  Chamberlen's  failure  with  the 
htceps  in  his  Paris  case,  as  related  in  the  earliest  Lectures  delivered  in 
Bdmbargh  on  midwifery.  The  first  Professor  of  this  subject  in  that 
Dnirersity  was  Dr.  Gibson,  who  was  appointed  in  1736,  but  died  before 
altering  on  his  professorial  duties,  being  succeeded  by  Dr.  Young,  of 
whose  unpublished  lectures  the  manuscript  is  now  before  the  Society. 
Dr.  Young's  account  is  evidently  founded  on  Mauriceau's,  from  which 
tt  only  differs  in  saying  that,  The  woman  died  under  his  hands  unde- 
livered, upon  which  he  quitted  Paris  without  selling  his  secret.  This 
ifterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  forceps,  as  we  learn  from  Chapman, 
material  thing  in  whose  book  is  the  discovery  of  that  noble  instrument, 
ifce  forceps,  which  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  that  otherwise 
aoBt  have  been  lost.  The  next  writer  is  Giffard,  who  practised  about 
ik  same  time  with  Chapman,  and  it  was  he  that  introduced  the 
heqaent  use  of  the  forceps,  and  who  perhaps  had  more  practice  with 
Ebem  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  even  successors.  .  .  Chapman 
isAj  delivered  six,  and  these  with  one  single  blade  of  the  forceps. 
Hiii  single  blade  is  what  is  called  Roonheysen's  secret,  and  in  Holland 
Moe  are  allowed  to  practice  midwifery  without  being  instructed  how 
D  086  this  single  blade  by  the  professor  appointed  for  that  purpose."  * 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  into  practice 
UPers  somewhat  from  that  given  in  another  manuscript,  also  in  my 
iilMsioD,  containing  the  unpublished  lectures  on  midwifery  delivered  in 
■dinlnirgh  in  1776  by  Professor  Hamilton.  In  the  latter  it  is  erro- 
Hmdj  stated  that  before  attempting  to  use  the  forceps  in  his  celebrated 
Uk  case,  Chamberlen  had  obtained  a  thousand  pounds  from  the 
itnch  Grovemment  for  divulging  his  secret.  '^This  sum,"  says  Dr. 
^BilUm,  was  readily  granted,  and  he  was  called  to  the  next  laborious 
ie  that  occurred,  but  in  this  he  was  foiled,  and  Mauriceau  afterwards 
brered  the  woman  by  opening  the  child's  head,  but  the  woman  died, 

Manrioeau  mentions,  from  the  instrument  of  the  English  operator 
*  Dr.  Toong's  MMiuscript  Lectures. 
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wounding  the  uterus  in  several  places.  Chamberlen  left  FariB  and 
came  home  by  Holland,  and  it  is  said  there  showed  the  forceps  to 
Roonheysen ;  this,  however  is  disputed,  but  most  certainly  it  was  not 
known  at  Paris  for  a  long  time  after — ^not,  I  believe,  till  1734.  lIo6t 
certainly  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  that  Palphjn  came  to  Paris  to 
publish  his  system  of  surgery.  .  .  .  After  Chamberlen,  Chapman 
improved  them,  but  very  little.  Both  his  and  Chamberlen's  wen 
straight,  by  which  they  could  not  be  worked  with  without  the  bandkt 
injuring  the  woman  very  much  behind.  Levret  introduced  a  earned 
pair.  Freke  armed  his  with  a  crochet  at  one  end  and  a  blunt  hook  at 
the  other,  by  which  the  practitioner  went  about  armed  at  all  points 
Freke's  instrument  is  too  long ;  however,  it  is  used  to  this  day  all  orff 
the  Continent,  with  a  very  slight  alteration.  Smellie,  who  had  a  ray 
considerable  mechanical  turn,  improved  the  forceps  most  He  fini 
constructed  a  wooden  pair,  but  he  found  this  so  difficult  of  applieatioB 
that  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  had  a  steel  pair  made.  Dr.  Wallaea 
Johnston  next  improved  the  forc-eps;  he  added  the  curve  of  Levrec; 
he  increased  the  breadth  of  the  blades  and  diminished  the  weight  d 
the  instrument.  The  London  practitioners  are  every  day  inventing nev 
ones,  but  are  in  no  degree  superior  to  this.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  forceps,  I  may  now  remark  that  a  man  who  has  been  used  to 
deliver  with  instruments  may  deliver  with  the  shafts  of  a  couple  cf 
spoons ;  yet  young  practitioners  find  considerable  difficulty  in  deliTcriog 
with  the  modem  forceps."* 

The  case  in  which  Chamberlen  failed  to  effect  delivery  with  Ks 
forceps  in  Paris,  even  as  narrated  by  Mauriceau,  reflects  more  credit 
on  the  English  than  on  the  French  accoucheur — the  latter  left  the  woffliB 
to  die  undelivered,  the  former  at  least  attempted  to  assist  her : — On  the 
19th  of  August,  1670,"  says  Mauriceau,  ^^I  saw  a  small  woman,  aged 
thirty-eight,  who  had  been  in  labour  of  her  first  child  for  eight  dsn, 
The  waters  escaped  on  the  first  day  without  hardly  any  dilatation  of  the 
OS.  Remaining  in  this  condition  until  the  fourth  day,  I  was  sent  for,  tod 
recommended  the  midwife  to  bleed  her ;  and  in  case  this  did  not  prodoea 
the  effect  I  hoped,  to  administer  an  infusion  of  senna  to  excite  ptiair 
which  she  had  not ;  this  was  done  the  following  day,  and  succeeded  ii 
causing  pains,  by  which  the  mouth  of  the  womb  was  dilated  as  f ar  ai 
possible.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  deliver,  and  the  child  had  remained 
in  the  same  situation,  without  being  able  to  advance,  for  this  womaa 
was  so  small,  and  the  bones  (of  the  pelvis)  so  narrow  and  close  to  eaek 
other,  and  the  sacrum  so  curved  forwards,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  10 
introduce  the  hand  to  deliver  her,  although  mine  is  small  enough,  .  •  • 
or  to  introduce  the  fingers  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  use  a  crodit 
safely,  so  as  to  extract  the  child,  which  had  been  apparently  dead  ^ 
*  Dr.  HumVWE  lfi.%sro»ra\^\i\iwtexr^  Vol  L,  p.  22S. 
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iboQt  four  days.  I  declared  the  impossibility  of  delivering  this  woman 
yo  my  assistants,  who,  being  well  persuaded  of  this,  prayed  me  to 
perform  the  Csesarean  operation,  which  I  would  not  undertake,  knoMring 
irell  that  it  was  always  certainly  fatal  to  the  mother.  But  after  I  had 
left  the  woman  in  this  condition,  it  not  being  possible  for  me  to  help  her 
is  I  would  any  other  of  a  more  normal  conformation  of  body,  there 
came  shortly  afterwards  an  English  physician  named  Chamberlen,  who 
iras  then  in  Paris,  and  who,  from  father  to  son,  made  a  profession 
of  midwifery  in  England,  in  the  town  of  London,  where  he  thus 
•eqnired  the  highest  reputation  in  that  art.  This  physician  finding  the 
voman  in  the  condition  just  stated,  anfl  learning  that  I  had  not  found 
nj  possibility  of  delivering  her,  declared  himself  astonished  that  I  could 
•ot  do  so.  May  (says  Mauriceau,  with  all  a  Frenchman's  untranslatable 
vuitj),  qn^il  diaoit  aasuroU  estre  le  plus  habile  homme  de  ma  profession  qui 
firt  a  Paris  ;  notwithstanding  which  he  at  once  promised  to  deliver  her 
Mt  assuredly  in  less  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whatever  difficulty 
k  might  find.  Accordingly,  he  immediately  applied  himself  to  the 
fcwiness,  and  in  place  of  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  worked  for  more 
tbin  three  entire  hours  without  cessation,  except  to  take  breath.  But 
Uving  vainly  exerted  all  his  strength,  as  well  as  all  his  industry,  and 
■leiDg  that  the  poor  woman  was  almost  dead  in  his  hands,  he  was 
^ged  to  abandon  the  attempt  and  to  allow  that  he  could  not  accomplish 
^  18  I  had  well  declared.  This  poor  woman  died  undelivered  twenty- 
W  hours  after  the  violence  he  had  done  her,  and  at  the  examination  1 
Blade  in  performing  after  her  death  the  Csesarean  operation,  which  I 
iroold  not  do  before,  as  I  have  said,  I  found  the  child  and  everything 
■he  as  I  had  before  stated,  and  the  womb  all  torn  and  pierced  through 
a  leveral  places  by  the  instruments  which  this  physician  had  blindly 
M  without  the  controul  of  his  hand,  which  being  a  size  larger  than  mine, 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  introduce  sufficiently  far  so  as  to 
*«terYe  it."  Mauriceau  then  goes  on  with  great  complacency  to  observe 
kat  the  English  physician,  who  had  come  six  months  previously  to 
^•ris  in  the  hope  of  making  his  fortune,  had  circulated  a  report  that  he 
^  a  secret  (tout  particuUer)  for  such  cases,  and  vaunted  that  he  could 
but  deliver  in  even  the  most  desperate  and  otherwise  hopeless  cases  in 
%i  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  even  proposed  to  the  First 
^yaician  to  the  King  that  for  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  crowns  he 
roald  disclose  his  pretended  secret.  ^'Mais  le  seule  experience  de  ce 
kcheux  accouchement  le  degduta  tellement  de  ce  pais-ci,  qu'il  s'en 
aioiinia  pen  de  jours  en  suite  au  Angleterre ;  voyant  bien  qu'il  y  a  Paris 
«  plus  habile  gens  en  I'art  des  accouchemens  que  lui."  But  before 
^ving  Paris  Chamberlen  called  on  Mauriceau,  and  after  various  compli- 
MbIm  had  passed  between  them,  the  latter  thus  concludes  his  account  of 
visit: — '^Je  redis  son  compliment  comme  ]e  devo\a  Vi\  iwk&asA 
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entendre  qa*il  s'^tait  bien  tromp^  en  crojant  trouver  aatant  de  facilite  k 
accoucheur  les  femmes  k  Paris,  comme  il  avoir  pte  trouTer  kLondrcs 
on  il  retourna  le  lendemain  emportant  avec  lui  un  exainplaire  de  idod 
livre ;  qu'il  fit  imprimer  apr^s  Tavoir  traduit  en  Anglais  en  Tann^  1672, 
depuis  laquelle  traduction  il  s'est  acquis  un  si  haul  degr^  de  repnUtioo 
dans  I'art  des  accouchemens  dans  la  ville  de  Londres,  qu'il  j  a  gagne 
plus  de  trente  mille  livres  de  rente,  qu'il  possede  pr^sentement,*" 

Amongst  the  writers  who  took  part  in  the  introduction  into  midwifery 
practice  of  instruments  intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  forceps,  a 
prominent  place  must  be  assigned  to  M.  Jean  Palfyn,  of  Ghent  In 
1708  Palfyri  published  at  Leyden  an  anatomical  continuation  of  Maori- 
ceau's  work  ;^  and  twelve  years  later,  being  at  Paris  bringing  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  book,  he  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Scienees 
what  he  termed  his  tire-teie — a  kind  of  extracting  forceps  the  handles  of 
which  did  not  cross,  but  were  simply  connected  together  by  a  ligature. 

Although  Chamberlen  and,  in  a  lesser  degree.  Chapman  have  geoe> 
rally  been  given  the  credit  of  introducing  the  forceps  into  EngliA 
midwifery  practice,  the  first  who  avowedly  employed  and  recommended 
the  use  of  this  instrument  was  Mr.  William  Giffard,  surgeon  and  mis* 
midwife,  who  died  before  Chapman's  book  appeared.  Giffard  appean  Is 
have  used  his  Extractor,"  as  he  calls  it,  almost  as  freely  as  any  modfft 
accoucheur  does  the  forceps,  and  moreover,  anticipated  Smellie's  plan  of 
dilating  the  os  uteri  to  apply  this  instrument,  which  has  been  agaii 
recently  revived.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  M'Clintock  for 
the  opportunity  of  referring  to  this  scarce  work. 

The  first  case  in  which  Giffard  employed  his  "  extractor,"  or  forceps, 
occurred  on  the  8th  of  April,  1726,  the  patient  being  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  servants,  and,  owing  probably  to  the  inexperienes 
and  timidity  of  the  operator,  was  unsuccessful.  Two  years  subsequeatif 
he  relates  the  first  published  case  in  which  the  forceps  was  successfiBf 
used  for  the  delivery  of  a  living  child.  This  occurred  on  the  28th  i 
June,  1728.  The  woman  had  been  for  many  hours  in  "labour  whiefc 
was  delayed  by  inertia ;  and  having  first  administered  a  clyster  and  t«t 
cordial  hypnotic  draughts"  at  intervals  of  eight  bonrs,  he  says.*— "I 
then  found  the  child  but  little  advanced ;  her  pulse  was  very  quick  aid 
labouring,  and  the  womb  very  much  spread,  so  that  I  could  entirely  pa* 
my  fingers  round  the  head  to  the  ears,  for  it  was  no  ways  engaged,  W 

*  Observations  sar  la  Grossesse  et  1' AccouchemeDS  des  Femmes,  &c  Par  frv^ 
Maariceau,  Ancien  Prevost  de  la  Compagnie  des  Maitres  Cbiraigiens  ds  la  fib^ 
Paris.    Observation  XXVI.,  p.  25.    Paris  :  1715. 

^  Description  Anatoniique  des  Parties  de  la  Femme  qui  servent  la  geoerstMO.^ 
Leqaelles  ouvrages  ont  pent  consider^  comme  nne  suite  de  rAoooacbaneit  ^ 
Femmes  par  M.  Maaricean.  Par  M.  Jean  Palfyn,  Anaftomisto  ei  GbirvfMB^l* 
Tilie  de  Gand.  Ldde ;  170%. 
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ose ;  wherefore,  considering  that  her  pulse  grew  languid,  and  that  her 
length  decreased,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  attempt  her  delivery.  I 
ndeavoured  to  press  the  child  back,  that  I  might  be  able  to  turn  and  get 
be  feet,  but  it  was  so  locked  at  the  shoulders  that  I  was  not  able  to 
oove  it,  whereupon  I  passed  my  extractor  and  drew  it  with  much 
lifficolty  forwards  without  the  labia.  .  .  .  The  child  was  born 
iliTe.  This  case  proves  that  a  child  presenting  right,  but  sticking  in 
ike  passage,  may  be  brought  alive  (I  won't  say  always)  without  either 
the  use  of  hooks,  or  lessening  the  head,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most 
fonner  writers."* 

Giffard  occasionally  narrates  the  history  of  more  than  one  forceps  case 
)ccarring  in  the  same  day  as  an  ordinary  matter.  Thus,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1731,  he  met  with  two  cases  where,"  he  says,  "I  thought  it 
idviaable  to  lend  my  assisting  hand."  The  first  was  a  case  where  the 
^  was  for  some  hours  impacted  in  the  pelvis ;  and  the  second  is  a 
saae^interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  the  same  practice  is  again 
:eoommended— of  labour  delayed  by  rigidity  of  the  os,  where  he 
*WBS  of  opinion  that  the  delivery  ought  to  be  immediately  effected  in 
vpect  both  of  the  mother  and  of  the  child.  .  .  .  But  as  the  os 
nternum  was  not  so  fully  dilated  as  readily  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
lead  through  it,  I  strove  to  stretch  and  widen  it  by  putting  the  ends  of 
Qj  fingers  between  it  and  the  child's  head,  and,  by  this  method,  made 
for  the  more  easily  passing  of  the  instrument,  without  bruising  or 
wuing  the  parts." 

To  Edward  Chapman  is  due  the  credit  of  first  making  Ghamberlen's 
ieret  known  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  of  improving  its  construction 
f  substituting  hard  for  soft  metal,  and  disusing  the  riveted  lock  still 
itained  in  some  French  and  American  forceps.  In  his  ^'Treatise  on  the 
hprovement  of  Midwifery,"  published  in  1733,  Chapman  states  that 
ffieult  labours,  where  the  head  lies  low,  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
ther  the  fillet  or  by  the  forceps.  "  As  to  the  forceps,"  he  says,  "  which, 
think,  no  person  has  yet  any  more  than  barely  mentioned,  it  is  a  noble 
strument,  to  which  many  now  living  owe  their  lives,  as  I  can  assert 
Dm  my  own  knowledge  and  long  successful  practice." 

The  frequent  use  into  which  the  forceps  came  as  soon  as  it  was 
lown  is  evinced  by  numberless  contemporaneous  authorities ;  but  by 
MM  more  clearly  than  by  the  author  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Chapman,  and 
ibUshed  in  the  third  edition  of  his  book.  All  I  can  say,"  reiterates 
bipman,  in  praise  of  this  noble  instrument  must  necessarily  fall  short 
f  what  it  justly  demands.  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
sntleman  who  had  been  recommended  to  me  for  information  in  this 

*Gbtwfai  liidwifery,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Giffard,  Sargeon  And  Man- 
iMfci   BeviMd  by  Edward  Hody,  M.D.    P.  49.   London  :  1734. 
'Ibid,  P.  459. 
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art,  and  has  long  practised  with  great  success  and  applause 
jou  please  to  remember,  about  a  week  after  I  came  into  the  cc 
acquainted  you  that  I  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour,  where  t 
presented  with  the  head  far  advanced  in  the  vagina,  with  the 
extending.  I  delivered  her  with  the  forceps,  and  neither  the  inc 
the  child  received  the  least  injury.  Since  that  time  I  am  come  i 
credit,  that  I  am  frequently  called  in  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
thank  God,  I  have  not,  as  yet,  met  with  the  least  mishap.  Our  i 
here  are  pretty  dexterous,  but  when  the  head  falls  so  low  as  t< 
the  use  of  the  forceps,  they  are  at  a  loss.  I  have  had  two  cases 
was  obliged  to  deliver  feetways,  the  heads  of  the  infants  not 
directly  right  for  the  instrument.  AU  the  rest  I  delivered  with  the  J 
Yours,  Ac,  John  Paget.    Lullworth,  Oct.  30M,  1734.'"  • 

The  years  1733  and  1734  are  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
for  not  only  were  Giffard's  and  Chapman's  works  then  publishec 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Alexander  Butter,  Surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  c 
cated  to  a  Society  in  that  city — The  description  of  a  forceps  foi 
ing  children  by  the  head,  when  lodged  low  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
"  The  forceps,"  he  says,  for  taking  hold  of  a  child's  head  whe 
fallen  so  far  down  among  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  that  it  cannot  b 
back  again  into  the  uterus,  to  be  extracted  by  the  feet,  and  when 
to  make  no  advances  to  the  birth  by  the  throes  of  the  mother, 
known  in  this  country ;  though  Chapman  tells  us  it  was  long  ma> 
by  Dr.  Chamberlen,  who  kept  the  form  of  it  a  secret,  as  Mr.  ( 
also  does.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  sight  of  such  an  instr 
which  I  had  from  Mr.  Duse^  who  practices  midwifery  at  Paris^ 
believes  it  to  be  his  oum  invention — would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  publication  of  a  picture  of  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  ] 
readers." 

In  1742  the  use  of  the  long  forceps,  which  appears  to  have  h 
then  "  in  general  use  all  over  Europe,"  was  described  by  Mr.  (af 
Sir) .  Fielding  Ould,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Mosse  as  the  seconc 
of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital.  Quid's  work  is  very  interc 
it  contains  clear  directions  for  the  performance  of  version  a: 
stitute  for  craniotomy  in  certain  cases  of  obstructed  labour, 
proposal  of  which  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  obtained  so  mucli 
himdred  years  afterwards.  Mr.  Ould  also  forestalled  a  suggest] 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Beatty  for  preventing  impendin 
tion  of  the  perinaeum  and  recto-vaginal  septum  during  labour  by 
the  perinaeum.    But  on  the  subject  of  the  forceps  Ould  merely 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  Midwifery.  By  Edward  Cbapmaa 
Third  Edition,  p.  89.   London  :  1769. 

^  Medical  Essays  and  Observations.  Pablished  by  a  Society  in  Edinbnzgb 
£dioburgb:  lT6b. 
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;he  directions  of  former  writers.  Speaking  of  labours  delayed  by  dis- 
proportion or  inertia,  where  the  child  is  living,  or,  rather,  if  there  be 
not  a  certainty  of  its  death,  in  this  case,"  he  says,  ^'  the  best  adapted 
iostmment  is  the  long  forceps,  which  is  in  general  use  all  over  Europe, 
irherefore  it  needs  no  particular  description.  .  •  .  Being  thas  pro- 
nded,  we  proceed  to  the  operation  by  placing  the  woman  on  her  knees. 
Immediately  after  its  publication.  Quid's  work  was  unsparingly 
ittacked  by  a  rival  Dublin  accoucheur,  Dr.  Southwell,**  who  printed  tw/) 
Mmphlets  on  the  subject — one  in  Dublin,  and  the  other  shortly  afterwards 
0  London.  In  the  former  he  reproaches  Ould  with  being  the  youngest 
wrgeon  practising  midwifery  in  this  city ;  a  man  not  conversant  with 
uithors,  and,  at  best,  but  a  novice  in  practice.  ...  I  shall  only 
uld,  in  general,  Mr.  Ould  is  totaUy  ignorant  of  the  regular  use  of 
iMmments.  He  entirely  mistakes  the  right  use  of  the  large  forceps."  ° 
In  1752  Dr.  Smellie's  Treatise,  from  which  a  new  era  in  midwifery 
inctice  may  be  dated,  was  published.  To  Smellie  we  owe  what  were 
otil  very  lately  the  best  types  of  the  short  and  long  forceps,  as  well 
8  the  clearest  directions  for  using  them  on  rational  and  mechanical 
Hnciples."  Nay,  on  comparing  his  writings  with  those  of  his  successors 
w  upwards  of  eighty  years,  we  find  that  when,  in  the  course  of  time, 
mellie's  teachings  were  supplanted  by  those  of  William  Hunter,  Osborne, 
id  Denman,  and  even  down  to  the  date  of  Blundell's  or  Collins'  works, 
idwifery  retrograded ;  and  only  within  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  it 
igained  the  ground  lost  since  Smellie*s  time,  and  has  progressed  as 
inch  beyond  his  practice  as  he  had  advanced  beyond  that  of  any  of 
is  predecessors. 

The  mode  of  effecting  delivery  with  the  forceps  before  the  full  dila- 
ition  of  the  os  uteri  was  distinctly  described  by  Smellie,  who  warns 
is  readers  that  in  stretching  the  os  externum  or  internum,  we  ought 
^  imitate  nature ;  for  in  practice  we  find  that  when  they  are  opened 
owly  and  at  intervals  by  the  membranes  or  by  the  child's  head,  the 
irts  are  seldom  inflamed  or  lacerated.  .  .  .  We  ought,  therefore, 
ben  obliged  to  dilate  those  parts,  to  proceed  in  that  slow  and  deliberate 
ttoner;  and  though,  upon  the  first  trial,  they  feel  so  rigid  that  one 
"onld  imagine  they  could  never  yield  or  extend,  yet,  by  stretching  with 
le  hand,  and  resting  at  intervals,  we  can  frequently  overcome  the 
reatest  resistance.*' 

*A  Treatise  of  Midwifery.  In  Three  Parts.  By  Fielding  Onld,  Man-midwife. 
.IM.  Dablin:  1742. 

^  Bcmarks  on  some  of  the  Erroure  in  Anatomy  and  Practice  in  a  late  Treatise  of 
lidwifery,  pabliahed  by  Fielding  Ould,  Man-midwife.  By  Thomas  Southwell,  M.D. 
MllCaD.midwife.   P.  41.   Dublin:  1742. 

•  A  Contioiiation  of  Remarks  on  Mr.  Quid's  Midwifery.    By  Thomas  Southwell, 
^D.  mad  AoooMheur.   London  :  1744. 
<8aMlUe's  Midwifery.   P.  159. 
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The  prudent  caution  which  induced  Smellie  for  many  years  to  n 
from  recommending  or  even  showing  his  long  forceps  to  his  cks 
founded  on  reasons  still  applicable.  ^^In  order/'  he  condudes. 
disable  young  practitioners  from  running  such  risks,  and  to  free  i 
from  the  temptation  to  use  too  much  force,  1  have  always  reoomm 
the  forceps  so  short  in  the  handles  that  they  cannot  be  used  witl 
violence  as  will  endanger  the  woman's  life." '  And  in  his  collect 
cases  he  says  : — "  But  if  these  expedients  be  used  prematurely,  wb< 
nature  of  the  case  does  not  absolutely  require  such  assistance,  the  mi 
that  will  ensue  will  often  overbalance  the  service  for  which  the 
intended.  I  did  not  then  recommend  the  use  of  them  (the  long  foi 
because  I  was  afraid  of  encouraging  young  practitioners  to  exe 
great  force,  and  give  their  assist£uice  too  soon."  ^ 

Hardly  was  Smellie's  work  published  than  its  author's  scholarsh 
style,  and,  still  more,  his  practice  with  the  forceps,  were  vehei 
assailed  by  Dr.  Burton,  of  York,  whose  portrait  and  obstetric  arm 
have  been  immortalised  by  Sterne  in  "  Tristram  Shandy."  "  Great 
Philumnus,  what  cans't  thou  do  ?  Thou  has't  come  forth  unarmed 
has't  left  thy  tire-tete^  thy  new  invented  forceps,  thy  crochet,  thy  i 
and  all  thy  instruments  of  deliverance  behind  thee."  The  '^nc 
vented  forceps "  referred  to  was  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a 
claw,  recommended  by  Dr.  Burton. 

Dr.  Burton*8  attack  on  Smellie,  though  virulent  in  the  extrei 
evidently  the  work  of  a  learned  and  able  man.  Its  animus  is  suffic 
shown  by  the  title — i.tf.,  A  Letter  to  William  Smellie,  M.D.,  cont 
Critical  and  Practical  Remarks  upon  his  Theory  and  Practice  of 
wifery.  By  John  Burton,  M.D.  Wherein  the  various  gross  mi 
and  dangerous  methods  of  practice  mentioned  and  recommend 
that  author  are  fully  demonstrated  and  generally  corrected.  Lo 
1753." 

To  confound  all  nature,"  he  says,  all  distinctions  of  sex,  to 
animals  vegetables,  and  the  one  and  the  same  author  two  dii 
persons,  and  neither  character  agree  with  the  true  one ;  to  palm  a| 
an  author  that  never  existed;  to  pass  over  in  silence  several  mi 
things  that  contradict  your  own  practice  in  those  authors  thi 
genuine,  and  to  make  them  say  things  they  never  dreamed  of,  in 
to  countenance  it,  is  such  a  piece  of  history  as  the  present  day  < 
boast  of ;  yet,  strange  as  this  may  appear,  you  have  done  it  i 
anything  can  be  added  to  shock  human  faith,  or  prejudice  your  cha 
as  an  historian  or  translator,  it  is  your  having  converted  IM 

*  A  TreatiBe  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  William  SmeDifl 
P.  162.    London  :  1752. 

^  A  Collection  of  Cases  and  Observations  in  Midwifery.  By  William  SmellM 
P.  i.    bUth  Edition.  DnUin  ; 
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Seimmis  Icon^  which  yoa  call  Lithopedus  SenonensiSy  an  inanimate, 
petrified  substance,  into  an  author,  after  you  had  been  six  years  cooking 
up  your  book."' 

If  Smellie's  writings  and  practice  were  fiercely  assailed,  they  were  no 
less  warmly  vindicated  by  contemporary  writers.  Thus  the  Manuscript 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Young,  already  noted,  contain  the  following  remarks : — 
"The  great  Dr.  Smellie,  ever  to  be  held  in  esteem  by  all  succeeding 
accoucheurs — men  who  ought  to  hold  his  memory  in  esteem  have  taken 
great  liberties,  and  presume  to  find  fault.  But  with  regard  to  this  matter 
I  differ  in  opinion  with  the  self-conceited  blockheads  who  have  not  been 
able  to  produce  anything  equal  to  this  good  man.  The  second  part  con- 
tains one  hundred  pages  on  laborious  births,  where  he  gives  full  and 
explicit  directions  for  using  the  forceps ;  and,  forsooth,  here  again  they 
find  fault  by  saying  he  recommends  their  too  frequent  use.  But  every 
nan  of  merit  is  the  subject  of  envy  to  the  ignorant  and  weak  (I  had 
ahnost  said  pettyfoggers  of  the  profession).  .  .  .  And  every  unpre- 
judiced person  must  allow  him  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  gave  us 
a  proper  idea  of  using  that  noble  instrument  with  ease  and  elegance, 
although  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Chamberlens,  Chapman,  and 
Riffard  long  before." 

"I  knew  him  well,"  says  the  anonymous  author  of  a  furious  diatribe 
against  the  employment  of  men  in  midwifery  practice,  published  in  1772, 
'peaking  of  Dr.  Smellie ;  "  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  not  only  a  faith- 
^  compiler  of  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
(•ct,  but  whatever  he  advanced  as  new  and  properly  his  own  was 
oonded  on  real  facts  and  observation;  and,  what  ought  still  more  to 
^commend  him  and  enforce  his  authority  with  those  of  his  fraternity,  he 
^  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession ;  man-midwifery  was  the  idol  of  his 
•eart,  and  he  believed  in  his  forceps  as  firmly  as  he  did  in  his  Bible."  • 

A  few  years  after  its  first  introduction  into  English  midwifery  practice, 
have  evidence  to  show  that  the  forceps  had  come  into  such  general 
^isition,  that  its  over-frequent  employment^  or  misapplication,  led  to 
hit  wide-spread  prejudice  against  its  use,  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
^tice  of  midwifery  has  only  very  recently  been  emancipated. 

One  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  forceps  was  the  anony- 
(10118  writer  just  quoted,  whose  attack  is  worth  citing  as  indicating  the 
nqoency  with  which  the  forceps  was  employed  upwards  of  a  century 
^  and  pointing  out  the  commencement  and  causes  of  the  prejudice 
ritb  which  it  was  regarded  for  so  many  years,  and  which  is  not  unde- 
nviog  of  special  consideration  at  this  time : — 

^This  instrument  (the  forceps)  was,  for  some  time,  in  the  possession 

«  Burton's  Letter  to  SmeUie.   P.  1. 

k  Dr.  Young's  Manuscript  Lectures.    P.  18. 

•  XlMPrwcnt  State  of  Midwifery  Coosidtred.  P.  40.  London ;  Vi*liL 
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of  a  few  practitioners  only,  nor  has  it  been  publicly  known  above  forty 
years.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  made  public,  it  is  surprising  with  what 
avidity  it  was  adopted,  in  so  much  that,  for  the  first  twenty  years,  the 
whole  study  of  the  men-midwives  was  how  to  new-model  and  improte 
its  form  and  make,  to  delineate  the  various  methods  of  using  it,  and  to 
demonstrate  in  what  a  variety  of  situations  and  positions  of  the  child  it 
might  be  serviceable,  till  they,  by  degrees,  found  out  that  there  could 
hardly  occur  a  case  in  midwifery  but  where  the  forceps  might  be  lued 

with  advantage  I  can  hardly,  therefore,  fancy  myself 

exceedingly  presumptuous  if  I  declare  the  forceps  to  be  quite  as  uselen 
to  women  in  labour  as  either  the  blunt  hook  or  fillet.  But  I  most  beg 
leave  to  go  still  a  little  further  upon  this  head  and  observe  that  this  is 
not  only  a  useless  but  also  a  very  pernicious  instrument,  for  by  hastening 
delivery  before  the  parts  are  properly  distended  by  the  natural  pains  and 
strainings  of  the  mother,  such  dreadful  lacerations  are  made,  both 
internally  and  externally,  as  must  frequently  prove  fatal,  or,  at  best,  the 
source  of  much  inconvenience  and  misery  to  the  unfortunate  woman  who 

has  been  the  subject  of  such  practices  Nor  am  I  by  any 

means  singular  in  my  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  this  instrument  The 
best  practitioners  in  midwifery  have  given  it  up,  and  very  seldom  have 
recourse  to  it ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  man  who  has,  for 
many  years,  been  deservedly  esteemed  the  practitioner  of  the  greatest 
skill  and  judgment  of  any  who  profess  the  obstetric  art  in  this  kingdom 
(this  evidently  refers  to  Dr.  William  Hunter),  declares  that  he  has 
seldom  or  never,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  practice,  used  the 
forceps,  or  met  with  a  case  where  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so; 
unless  he  may  be  said  to  use  them  when  he  occasionally  introdnces  a 
single  blade  to  remove  any  impediment  which  the  head  of  the  child  may 
accidentally  meet  with  by  pressing  upon  some  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis^ 
whereby  its  descent  and  delivery  are  retarded ;  but  he  adds  that  occa- 
sions for  this  very  seldom  happen ;  he  could  almost  always  get  the  betttf 
of  such  obstacles  with  the  hand  only."  ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  forceps  or  vectis  was,  at  this  period, 
greatly  abused  in  both  English  and  foreign  midwifery  practice,  for  in 
the  latter  we  read  of  one  accoucheur  boasting  of  800,  and  another  d 
1,200  instrumental  deliveries,  and  of  the  same  state  of  practice  » 
England  we  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  Osborne^  and  Denman.* 

In  contemporaneous  medical  literature  we  find  constant  reference  to 
the  frequent  use  of  the  forceps.  Thus,  this  is  one  of  the  heaviest  charges 
brought  against  the  obstetricians  by  the  author  of  the  most  ooj<^ 

•  The  Present  Practice  of  Midwifery  Considered.   P.  79.   London  :  1772. 
^  Essays  on  the  Practice  of  Midwifery.   By  William  Osborna^  M.D.  P» 
London:  1792. 

^  Introduction  to  tbA  Vtm^  ol^tt^^Mvc^.  ^1  Thomas  Denman,  ILIX  P- 
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d  iDdecent  attack  ever  made  on  our  profession.  Men-midwives," 
^8  this  scurrilous  writer,  "  seldom  wait  for  nature's  moment.  Women 
)  objected  to  because  they  are  tedious.    Men  are,  extolled  because  they 

)  quick.    If  Dr.   has  one  or  two  pregnant  ladies  waiting^  from 

lom  he  expects  handsome  payments,  he  will  take  merit  for  hastening  the 
th,  and  if  any  accident  happens  from  his  impatience,  his  reputation 
too  well  established  to  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  the  mis- 
tune  is  attributed  to  some  of  the  common  casualties  attending  labour, 
len  it  derived  its  source  solely  from  the  doctor's  having  brought  the 
ild  forward  unnaturally  before  the  parts  were  predisposed,  by  a  proper 
ttension,  for  its  reception  and  passage.  I  fear  two  ladies  died  lately 
HQ  this  very  practice  ;  the  parts  inflamed,  the  inflammation  spread  by 
npathy,  the  bowels  mortified.  The  men-midwives  not  only  give  rise 
inflammation  by  bringing  the  child  before  the  woman  has  felt  half 
!  number  of  pains  which  nature  intended  to  predispose  the  parts,  but 
ewise  by  their  dilatations.  Can  any  practice  be  more  repugnant  to 
nmon  sense  Xhan  that  of  irritating  the  exquisitely  sensitive  nervous 
res  of  these  parts  by  way  of  preparing  them  for  distension?  The  men 
Jolutely  counteract  the  very  end  they  pretend  to  have  in  view  by 
atation !  Friction  must  irritate,  irritation  must  inflame,  inflammation 
i8t  contract."  • 

The  reaction  against  the  forceps  now  set  in,  and,  being  supported  by 
n  80  eminent  as  William  Hunter,  Denman,  and  Osborne,  as  well  as 
ir  successors  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  has  continued  to  affect 
iwifery  practice  down  to  a  very  recent  time. 

'*It  is  scarcely  possible,"  observes  Denman,  "  to  say  too  much  against 
lasty  recourse  to  the  forceps,  even  in  cases  which  may  ultimately  be 
ieved  by  using  them,  and  neither  this  nor  any  other  instrument  is  now 
id  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  one-twentieth  part  as  frequently  as 

7  were  fifty  years  ago  The  use  of  instruments  of  any 

id  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  from  any 
>tives  of  eligibility.  Whoever  will  give  himself  time  to  consider  the 
isible  mistakes  and  want  of  skill  in  younger  practitioners,  which  I 
urmany  of  us  may  recollect,  the  instances  of  presumption  in  those  who, 
experience,  have  acquired  dexterity,  and  the  accidents  which,  under 
tain  circumstances,  seem  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  will  be  strongly 
pressed  with  the  propriety  of  this  rule,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
won  of  the  thing."** 

Dr.  Osborne  says  that  in  the  state  indicating  the  use  of  the  forceps, 
the  powers  of  life  are  exhausted,  all  capacity  for  further  exertion  is 
Ui  end,  and  the  mind  is  as  much  exhausted  as  the  body ;  they  would 

Hie  DftDger  and  Immodesty  of  Employing  Men-midwiyes,  &o.  Anonymous. 
edHidi.    P.  69.   London  :  1772. 

Introdootion  to  the  Praotioe  of  Midwifery.  By  Tbomai  Denmui,  1&.V>.  ^ .  "H^. 
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both  together  yield  under  the  influence  of  such  continued  and  unavailing 
struggles."  * 

"  If  you  must  err,"  says  Dr.  Blundell,  "  then  take  my  advice  and  err 
rather  by  the  neglect  or  rejection  of  instruments,  than  by  their  too 
frequent  use ;  for  the  cases  in  which  you  may  use  instruments  without 
need  are  as  numerous  as  the  cases  that  fall  under  your  care,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few — very  few — in  which  these  weapons  are  really 
required."  ^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any  other  quotations  from  the  countless 
authorities  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  repeated  Denman's  warn- 
ings against  the  too-frequent  employment  of  the  forceps,  or  to  cite  any 
of  the  almost  equally  numerous  writers  who  now  advocate  this  practice. 
The  statistics  I  am  about  to  adduce  will  show  the  practical  effect  of  the^ 
teachings  better  than  any  mere  statement  of  opinions  could  do. 

The  cases  in  which  I  have  used  the  forceps  myself  are  shown  in  the 
following  Tables,  in  the  first  of  which  is  contained  an  abstract  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  forceps  cases  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
and  in  the  second  the  details  of  seventy-five  cases  in  which  I  have  applied 
the  forceps  in  private  and  consultation  practice. 

*  EBsays  on  the  Praotice  of  Midwifery.   By  Wm.  Osborne,  M.D.    Essay  IV., 
Sec.  1.    London  :  1795. 
^  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medecine.  By  James  Blandell,  M.D.  P.  321. 
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From  1745,  when  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  was  first  opened 
Y  Dr.  Mosse,  down  to  the  present  time,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
atients  have  been  delivered  in  this  great  institution.  But  only  seven 
r  the  Masters  have  left  any  detailed  record  of  their  practice,  and 
*om  these  separate  Reports  I  compiled  an  account  of  the  comparative 
96  of  the  forceps  at  different  times  in  the  hospital  for  my  Lectures 
Q  the  Forceps/'  since  published.  These  statistics  may  probably  be  new 
>  some  of  my  hearers,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  them 
I  proof  of  the  desuetude  of  the  forceps  during  many  years,  and  the 
iving  of  life  and  suffering  which  has  resulted  from  its  reintroduction 
tid  judicious  use  in  modern  practice. 

During  the  Mastership  of  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  from  1787  to  1794,  there 
ere  10,387  deliveries  in  the  hospital,  and  the  forceps  was  only  applied 
i  14  of  these  with  6  deaths.  But  the  more  easily  used  perforator  and 
rochet  were  resorted  to  in  49  cases.  And  in  his  private  practice, 
rtending  over  forty  years,  Dr.  Clarke  only  once  attempted  to  use  the 
vceps.  In  Dr.  Labatt's  Mastership,  from  1815  to  1822,  during  which 
me  21,867  births  took  place  in  the  hospital,  the  forceps  does  not  appear 
»  have  been  used  in  any  instance.  From  1826  to  1833  Dr.  Collins 
led  the  forceps  in  24  cases  out  of  a  total  of  16,654,  but  employed  the 
^rforator  in  no  less  than  118  cases.  From  1842  to  1845,  Dr.  Charles 
ohnson  used  the  forceps  in  18,  the  vectis  in  16,  and  the  perforator  in 
I  cases,  in  6,702  deliveries.  From  1847  to  1854>  in  Dr.  Shekleton's 
Castership,  there  were  13,748  deliveries  in  the  Rotunda,  and  the  forceps 
W  now  used  in  no  less  than  220  of  these,  and  the  perforator  in  54. 
^.  Myelin tock,  who  ruled  the  hospital  from  1854  to  1861,  brought  the 
vceps  into  still  more  frequent  requisition,  and  in  his  last  three  years  of 
See  employed  it  or  the  vectis  in  76  cases,  or  once  in  every  60,  in  3,700 
liveries,  whilst  the  number  of  craniotomy  cases  was  reduced  to  5.  The 
ttt  Master,  Dr.  Denham,  has  not  yet  published  his  Report,  from  1861  to 
S68,  but  was  (as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  when  serving  as  his 
fenstant,  as  well  as  subsequently  under  Dr.  Johnston)  a  constant 
Ivocate  for  the  timely  use  of  the  forceps,  as  well  as  a  most  dexterous 
perator  with  it.  To  Dr.  Johnston,  the  present  Master,  undoubtedly 
■longs  the  credit,  however,  of  having  brought  the  forceps  into  more 
"Sequent  use  than  had  ever  previously  been  the  case.  Thus,  from 
r^yrember,  1868,  to  November,  1874,  in  7,027  deliveries,  the  forceps  has 
Mn  naed  in  no  less  than  639  cases,  or  about  once  in  every  11  cases,  with 
idy  89  deaths,  whilst  the  proportion  of  craniotomy,  or  cephalotripsy, 
■M6  has  been  reduced  to  29. 

The  foregoing  statistics  show  that,  as  the  forceps  is  used  more  fre- 
MiUj,  the  mortality  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  employed  diminishes, 
secondly,  also  shows  the  happy  effect  of  the  free  use  of  the  forceps 
i  Iflioanfn^  the  proportion  of  craniotomy  cases  in  the  hospital. 
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In  1872  Dr.  Johnston  employed  the  forceps  in  thirty-five  cases  before 
the  OS  was  fully  dilated,  and  in  the  following  year's  Report  he  says : — 
There  were  36  of  the  foregoing  cases  in  which  we  considered  it 
prudent  to  apply  the  forceps  before  the  os  was  fully  dilated ;  and  as  there 
are  many  still  who  will  be  astonished  at  this  apparently  bold  mode  of 
practice,  and  mayhap  question  its  justifiability,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
them  that,  having  adopted  it  for  the  last  two  years,  during  which  time 
we  delivered  71  such  cases,  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  each 
day  of  its  great  advantage  in  saving  the  lives  of  both  mother  and 
child."*  In  his  last  Report,  for  1874,  Dr.  Johnston  again  urges  the 
advantages  of  this  practice,  which  was  spoken  of,  during  the  subsequent 
discussion  in  this  Society,  as  a  novel  practice,  and  even  as  one  opening 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  midwifery."  This  practice  was,  however, 
described  in  the  earliest  published  accounts  of  the  forceps,  and  so  exten- 
sively did  it  at  one  time  prevail  as  to  lead  the  most  eminent  practi- 
tioners to  reprobate  the  premature  use  of  instruments  in  terms  so 
exaggerated  and  so  forcible  as  to  prevent  their  followers,  for  many  years, 
from  resorting  to  their  use  even  when  most  urgently  required. 

That  the  application  of  the  forceps  before  the  fu  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uteri  is  necessary  in  certain  cases,  especially  of  complex  labour,  is 
unquestionable ;  and  in  Table  No.  3  are  given  some  cases  in  which  I  have 
thus  employed  the  long  forceps. 

No  fact  in  midwifery  seems  better  established  ttan  that  the  dangers 
of  child-birth  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  length  of  the  second  stage 
of  labour,  and  that  it  matters  comparatively  little  what  the  period  of 
the  first  stage  may  be,  provided  that  the  second  stage,  when  the  child's 
head  has  passed  through  the  pelvic  brim,  is  not  unduly  prolonged.  But 
the  ordinary  definition  of  these  stages,  however  useful  to  student^ 
may  be  disregarded  by  practitioners  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
In  some  cases  we  find  the  child's  head  down  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  labour 
more  advanced  before  the  os  uteri  is  fully  dilated  than  in  others  in 
which  it  has  been  expanded  for  some  time,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  may,  when  necessary,  apply  the  forceps  as  soon  as  the  os 
tincse  is  sufficiently  dilatable.  This  procedure  should,  I  think,  be  care- 
fully restricted  to  cases  of  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity.  In  the 
hands  of  obstetricians  so  experienced  and  so  judicious  as  Dr.  Johnston 
and  Dr.  Nichols,  by  whom  this  practice  has  been  recommended,  it  is,  of 
course,  safe  and  feasible,  but  the  danger  is  that  others,  less  experienced 
or  less  judicious,  seeing  its  success  under  exceptional  circumstances,  maj 
be  emboldened  to  resort  to  it  under  less  favourable  conditions. 

•  Report  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  from  Nov.  8tb,  1872,  to  Kov.  Sth,  1878.  By 
George  Johnston,  M.D.,  F.K.  &  Q.C.P.,  Master.   P.  10. 
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Result  to  Mother 

Recovered 

Recovered 
Recovered 
Recovered 
Recovered 
Recovered 
Recovered 

Died  8th  day,  puerperal 

peritonitis 
Recovered 

Recovered 

Recovered 

Died  8th  day  of  second- 
ary hemorrhage 
Recovered 

Died  of  convulsions  7 
hours  after  delivery 

Recovered 
Recovered 
Recovered 

Sex  and  State  of  Child 

Female,  alive 

Male,  aUve 
Female,  alive 
Female,  still-bom 
Male,  alive 
Male,  aUve 
Male,  aUve 
Male,  alive 

Male,  aUve 
Male,  aUve 
Male,  aUve 

Male,  aUve 

Female,  alive 
Male,  stiU-bom  - 

Male,  aUve 
Male,  still  bom  • 
Male,  aHve 

State  of  Of  Uteri  when  the 
Furcepe  was  applied 

Half  dieted  - 

Size  of  crown-piece 
Three-quarters  dilated 
Size  of  crown-pieoe 
Three-quarters  dilated 
Three-parts  dilated  - 
Half  dieted  - 
Size  of  crown-piece 

Size  of  crown-piece 
Three-parts  expanded  - 
Three-quarters  dilated 

Size  of  crown-piece 

Half  dilated  • 

Size  of  a  shilling  when 
incised  to  effect  de- 
livery 

Three-quarters  dilated 

Half  dilated  • 
Size  of  crown-piece 

Duration  of 
Labour 

29  hours 

87  i  hours 
^4  nours 

15  hours 

16  hours 
12  hours 
86  hours 
26  hours 

51  hours 
80  hours 
21  hours 

80  hours 

29  hours 
16  hours 

28  hours 
24  hours 
18  hours 

i 

1 

1 

§ 

s 

ropture  of  the  uterus 
Rigidity  and  exhaustion 

Foetal  heart  failing 

Accidental  haemorrhage  • 

Exhaustion 

Haemorrhage  ... 

Exhaustion  - 

Rigidity,  threatened  rapture 
• 

Xiigioiby  ana  exnausuon 

Threatened  convulsions  - 

Intense  suffering,  no  advance  for 

8  hours 
Exhaustion,  rigidity 

Exhaustion  ... 
Convulsions 

Rigidity 

Exhaustion,  rigidity 

Rigidity,  no  advance  for  12  hours 

1 

OO    r««oior«cioo     oo^«    -<<•    oto  <oaoi-i 

C4      «    CO                                                   <N              (N      CO     00           OO     C4  CO 

i-«      040»<«»O«Ot^a0      AOrH      04      CO'^  tO<Ot^ 
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Natural  labour  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  by  which  the  utcros  con- 
tracts so  as  to  expel  its  contents,  which,  and  the  parts  through  which 
they  pass,  must  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  the  immense  strain 
thus  put  upon  them,  and  this  gradual  and  permanent  uterine  contraction 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  is  her  only  safeguard  against 
fatal  post  partum  haemorrhage.  If  the  uterine  efforts  be  allowed  to 
continue  too  long  without  any  assistance  in  a  ca^e  of  difficult  or 
obstructed  labour,  this  result  may  follow  from  exhausted  contractility. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  be  dragged  forth  before  the  utena 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  contract  on  its  vessels,  the  same  conseqaenoe 
must  be  inevitably  produced.  If,  therefore,  obstetric  practitioners  should 
ever  come  to  regard  it  as  a  safe  rule  of  practice  to  apply  the  forceps  u 
soon  as  the  os  uteri  can  be  sufficiently  expanded  to  admit  its  introductioo, 
which,  in  some  instances,  might  be  done  long  before  the  occurrence  i 
any  true  labour  pains,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  ill  results  of  the  indis- 
criminate, and  injudicious  employment  of  this  practice  will  outweigh  iQ 
the  possible  benefits  of  its  right  use  ? 

Most  obstetricians  apply  the  same  forceps  in  all  cases.  When  I  wii 
in  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dr.  Denham's  straight  forceps  was  invariably 
used,  and,  at  present.  Dr.  Barnes'  curved  forceps  is  as  constantly  p^^ 
ferred.  This  exclusive  reliance  on  one  instrument  is,  I  think,  a  greil 
cause  of  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  uses  and  safety  of  the 
forceps.  For,  under  this  name,  two  different  instruments  are  frequently 
classed  together;  and  there  can  be  no  useful  comparison  between  dis- 
tinct mechanical  powers,  such  as  the  long  double-curved  forceps,  which 
is  a  powerful  lever  and  compressor,  but  a  feeble  tractor,  and  the  short 
straight  forceps,  which  is  a  tractor  of  great  force  in  proportion  to  it* 
size,  though  a  weak  lever  or  compressor. 

In  operative  midwifery,  as  in  any  mechanical  problem,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  should  be  a  due  proportion  between  the  power  used  and  tbi 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  that  the  force  employed  should  be  the 
minimum  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  effect.  Thus,  a  st€i> 
hammer,  capable  of  fracturing  the  strongest  bar  of  iron,  can  be  so  dcfdy 
managed  by  a  trained  mechanic  as  to  crack  a  walnut  without  break- 
ing it ;  and  we  have  recently  seen  that  a  skilled  natator  can  use  hb  li^^ 
preserving  apparatus  to  traverse  a  wide  and  angry  sea  in  safety;  hitf 
yet,  without  in  any  way  under-estimating  the  value  of  either  inventK* 
for  their  proper  purposes,  none  doubt  that  the  shell  might  be  cracked  * 
the  Straits  of  Dover  crossed  with  greater  certainty  and  greater  case  bj 
less  heroic  means.  So  it  is  with  the  long  and  short  forceps  ;  and  thoogh 
under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances  the  former  may  be  used  •» 
a  substitute  for  the  latter,  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  ordiniT 
hands  the  latter  is  unquestionably  far  safer,  as  well  as  in  most  ctf^ 
more  applicable. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  these  views  in  the  two  instmments 
)w  shown  to  the  Society,  and  which  have  been  tested  by  extensive  use 
iriog  the  last  few  years.  The  first  is  a  very  short  straight  forceps, 
bis  weighs  only  8  ounces,  and  is  10  inches  in  length,  of  which 
inches  are  occupied  by  the  blades,  the  curvature  of  which  is  very 
adaaL  They  are  fenestrated  throughout,  so  that,  when  applied,  the 
ild*8  scalp  may  protrude  and  cover  the  rims,  thus  protecting  the 
aternal  passages  from  any  contact  with  the  instrument  during  extrac- 
)D.  Immediately  above  the  lock  is  a  ring  for  the  finger  of  the  opera- 
r.  The  greatest  space  between  the  blades,  when  closed,  is  2|  inches, 
id  between  the  points  1^  inch.  This  instrument  is  most  portable,  is 
sily  applied,  and  fits  the  child's  head  better  than  the  ordinary  forceps, 
possesses  little  power  as  a  lever  or  compressor,  but  is  a  very  efficient 
:tntctor,  and,  therefore,  may  be  used  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  in 
hich  any  instrumental  assistance  is  required  during  labour.  The  most 
'mmon  cause  of  delay  in  the  second  stage  of  labour  is  inertia  of  the 
firos,  requiring  but  a  little  aid  to  supplement  the  inefficiency  of  the 
ttoral  vis  a  tergOy  and  it  is  for  such  cases  that  the  short  forceps  is 
«cially  adapted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  expediency  of  affording  timely 
id  judicious  assistance  whenever  the  second  stage  of  labour  is  unduly 
t)loDged,  or  to  speak  of  the  ill  effects  of  such  delay,  the  protracted 
fferings  of  the  patient,  and  the  subsequent  danger  of  inflammation 
the  soft  parts,  of  exhaustion  or  of  post  partum  hsemorrhage,  as  well 
the  possible  risk  to  the  child,  which  may  result  from  leaving  a 
Dman  for  many  consecutive  hours  in  pain  and  anxiety  on  the  very 
Tge  of  delivery,  when  this  might  be  easily  and  safely  accomplished 
ith  the  assistance  of  the  short  forceps.  No  other  motives,  however, 
oold  ever  induce  us  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  labour,  nor  should 
ij  question  of  our  own  convenience  be  suffered  to  influence  our  judg- 
ent  No  rule  as  to  the  time  which  a  patient  should  be  suffered  to 
main  in  labour  before  instrumental  assistance  is  resorted  to  is  of  the 
ut  value ;  for  one  woman  may  suffer  more  from  an  hour's  delay  in  the 
CQQd  stage  than  another  would  from  six  hours.  The  rule  should,  there- 
ve,  be  to  effect  delivery  by  art  whenever  any  danger  to  either  the 
other  or  to  the  child  is  likely  to  result  from  further  protraction  of 
^  labour.  And  even  then,  unless  the  danger  is  urgent,  the  forceps 
wold  not  be  applied  until  a  trial  has  been  given  to  other  means  likely 
'  ttimulate  the  natural  efforts  to  effect  delivery,  such  as  friction  over 
^  Qtems,  stimulating  enemata,  and  a  dose  of  ergot. 
If  nich  caution  is  useful  with  regard  to  the  use  of  even  the  short 
'iight  forceps — ^the  application  of  which,  in  the  second  stage  of  labour, 
^  the  00  has  been  some  time  fully  dilated,  and  the  head  is  low  down  in 
^  pel?i8|  iSf  with  due  care,  a  simple,  safe,  and  easy  operation — ho^  muck 
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more  necessary  is  it  with  regard  to  the  instrument  I  now  pU 
you.  This  is  a  double-curved  long  forceps,  somewhat  formida^l 
but  of  great  power,  and  intended  to  effect  the  delivery  of  livin| 
in  cases  in  which  this  could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  other  f 

This  instrument,  which  I  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Britis 
Association  in  London  two  years  ago,  being  designed  to  obvia 
of  the  perforator  or  cephalotribe,  is  necessarily  of  great  strc 
size.  It  weighs  about  26  ounces,  and  is  18  inches  in  length,  t 
10  inches  long,  the  fenestrated  portion  being  17,  and  the  shankf 
The  widest  space  between  the  blades,  when  closed,  is  2^  in 
between  the  points  1^  inch.  The  handles  being  movable,  the  ii 
may  be  applied  in  the  ordinary  obstetric  position ;  or  when 
degree  of  compressing  power  and  leverage  is  required,  the  hac 
be  adjusted,  and  then  it  can  only  be  employed  by  placing  the  ] 
her  back.  To  these  handles  may  be  affixed  a  screw,  somewhat 
of  the  cephalotribe,  by  which  the  amount  of  compression  exen 
child's  head  can  be  exactly  regulated.  Strong  shoulders  are  al 
below  the  loops  to  increase  the  traction  power  of  the  instrum< 
blades  are  very  gradually  curved,  and  thus,  when  applied,  the  { 
more  equally  distributed  over  the  child's  head,  so  that  the  i 
is  less  liable  to  slip  than  other  forceps. 

This  instrument  is  fortunately  seldom  required,  for  the  class 
it  is  specially  designed  are  happily  comparatively  rare,  as  it  h 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  embryotom 
ments,  and  also  for  certain  cases  of  complex  labour,  in  whit 
cannot  be  readily  accomplished  before  the  natural  termination  c 
stage  of  labour,  but  in  which  immediate  delivery  is  essentii 
safety  of  the  mother  or  of  the  child. 

,  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  an  instrument  of  such  gre 
however  useful  when  necessarily  and  judiciously  used,  cann 
properly  or  needlessly  resprted  to  without  grave  risk. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  compressing  power  of  the  forc< 
is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Baudelocque  to  de 
what  every  case  of  natural  labour  proves — i. the  extraordii 
ticity  of  the  foetal  head ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  is  p 
art  to  assist  the  natural  moulding  process  by  which  the  chik 
forced  through  the  pelvis.  This  assistance,  when  absolutely 
may  be  given  by  the  instrument  under  consideration,  and  eve 
considerable  degree  of  disproportion  may  be  overcome  by  the 
ing  power  of  this  forceps — ^provided  always  that  it  be  most  g 
gradually  applied  in  careful  imitation  of  natural  labour.  I  hav 
by  version,  in  several  instances  safely  extracted  living  chile 
women  who  had,  in  their  previous  confinements,  been  deli 
craniotomy  or  cephaiolni^ft^  qvi  ^^^oviut  of  some  pelvic  deformit 
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As  these  forceps  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  general  use,  I  may 
here  reiterate  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  applying  them. 
The  rectum  and  bladder  being  first  emptied,  the  operator  should  make 
an  ezaiaination  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  child's  head.  Then, 
if  the  short  forceps  is  used,  placing  the  patient  on  her  left  side,  with  her 
hips  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  he  should  sit  down  opposite  the 
perinaeum,  and  taking  the  upper  or  pubic  blade,  previously  warmed  and 
oiled,  in  his  left  hand,  he  should  gently  insinuate  it  between  the  two  first 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  the  child's  head,  until  the  fenestrum  is  well 
over  the  ear,  and  the  lock  rests  against  the  perinaeum.  In  like  manner 
the  sacral  or  lower  blade  is  now  to  be  introduced,  the  operator  merely 
reTersing  the  previous  position  of  his  hands.  *As  soon  as  the  locking  is 
^ected,  which  with  this  instrument  is  peculiarly  easy,  and  requires  no 
force,  the  operator  introduces  his  right  index  finger  into  the  ring  already 
deicribed,  and  very  gently  draws  the  head  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  at 
first  downwards  and  backwards,  and  then  downwards  and  forwards, 
QDtil  the  vertex  protrudes  through  the  vulva,  when  the  blades  are 
unlocked  and  withdrawn,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  lacerating  the 
perinaenm,  and  the  child  is  helped  out  by  manual  pressure  from  the 
coccyx  forwards  over  the  perinaeum. 

The  long  double-curved  forceps  is  to  be  used  nearly  in  the  same 
luuiner,  except  that,  whenever  practicable,  it  should  be  applied  with  the 
Mitient  lying  in  the  supine  position,  and  drawn  down  to  the  end  of  the 
ied,  with  her  legs  flexed  on  the  body,  as  though  she  were  about  to 
ttdergo  lithotomy.  As  very  few  patients  in  this  country  will  submit  to 
)e  so  placed,  however,  this  instrument  may  be  applied  as  the  short 
'QToeps,  bearing  in  mind  that  whatever  situation  the  child's  head  may  be 
^  the  position  of  the  blades  of  the  long  forceps  must  correspond  with 
ihat  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Another 
)oint  of  difference  is,  that  this  being  a  compressing  instrument,  the 
^dles  must  not  be  suddenly  or  forcibly  closed.  In  the  case  of  a 
iMrnud  foetal  head  at  full  term,  they  should  remain  a  full  inch  apart, 
^en  further  compression  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  delivery, 
^  may  be  cautiously  and  gradually  applied  by  the  screw  already 
i^cicribed,  turn  by  turn,  until  the  blades  are  sufiiciently  approximated  to 
of  their  being  slowly  drawn  down  through  the  pelvis.  In  this 
iipcntion  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  blades  include  in  their 
^  grasp  the  fragile  head  of  a  living  child,  to  which  any  hidden,  violent, 
*  ueessive  compression  would  prove  destructive,  but  which  may,  within 
limits,  be  safely  assisted  in  that  gradual  moulding  and  elongation 
"•CMiaiy  to  effect  its  passage  through  the  pelvis. 


Secretary — E.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 


Acute  Tfiberculosis, — Dr.  Hatden  said :  I  have  the  honoa 
to  the  Society  a  very  good  example  of  acute  miliary  tuben 
the  25th  of  January,  a  man,  aged  thirty  years,  was  admiti 
Mater  Misericordise  Hospital  suffering  from  fever  of  an 
character.  The  fever  did  not  conform  to  any  particul 
resembled  more  closely  typhoid  than  any  other  form,  but  d 
ordinary  typhoid  in  the  absence  of  spots  and  of  diarrhoea, 
perature  was  very  irregular,  and  fluctuated  between  99®, 
the  temperature  on  the  day  of  admission,  and  104®,  wh 
highest  temperature,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  his  illness.  T 
the  fever  was  very  irregular  in  many  respects.  The  man  wa« 
incoherent.  The  pulse  was  never  below  94,  and  occasiooii 
to  120,  and  on  one  occasion  it  reached  180.  The  tempe 
which  I  present  exhibits  irregular  fluctuations.  Thus,  for  exs 
eighth  day  of  the  patient's  illness  the  temperature  was  99® 
went  up  to  101®,  receding  on  the  following  day  to  100®,  and : 
that  standard  both  morning  and  evening.  The  second  day  a 
up  to  102®,  and  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  days  to 
was  the  registered  temperature  both  in  the  morning  and  ever 
two  days.  On  the  fifteenth  day  it  descended  to  102®,  and 
teenth  day  to  101®,  remaining  at  that  standard  throughout  tl 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  days  the  temper 
in  the  usual  way  from  101®  in  the  morning  to  102®  in  i 
On  the  twenty-second  day  it  fell  suddenly  to  98®.  On 

inor    An^r    it.    airnin    want,   iin    tn    109®.      On    thft  tWATltv-fl 
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;  almost  normal.  Thronghont  rkles  of  a  sub-crepital  character  were 
ible,  and  these  were  mixed  with  slight  rhonchi.  The  man  died  on  the 
b  of  March.  We  find  a  typical  example  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
leys,  and  spleen.  The  lungs  are  exceedingly  voluminous  and  hyper- 
ic,  especially  behind.  Throughout  they  present  a  fine  example  of 
te  miliary  tuberculosis.  I  failed  to  find  caseous  nodules  in  any  of 
organs.  The  liver  was  fatty,  and  exhibited  upon  the  surface  several 
lute  granulations,  manifestly  tubercular.— JforcA  20,  1875. 

lout  associated  with  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis. — Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett 
»mitted  to  the  So<:iety  specimens  presenting  the  pathological  characters 
^ut  and  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  in  the  same  articulations, 
fie  said : — I  removed  the  parts  on  the  table  from  the  body  of  a 
iwer's  drayman,  aged  about  fifty,  last  summer.  The  casts  of  his  hands 
1  wrists  were  taken  during  the  progress  of  the  dissection — a  fact 
ich  explains  defects  calculated  to  mislead,  and  which  are  seen  in  one— 
mely,  the  marks  of  incision. 

The  patient  had  been  admitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  medical 
rd8  of  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
'gical  wards.  He  suffered  from  well-marked  cardiac  disease  with 
largement  of  the  liver  and  moderate  ascites.  A  slight  amount  of 
leral  anasarca  existed  in  the  lower  limbs;  and,  further,  albumen 
isted  in  quantity  in  the  urine.  With  all  these  troubles,  his  chief  com- 
lint,  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  medical  wards,  was  from  an 
ack  of  acute  gout  affecting  many  joints — wrists,  ankles,  knees,  and  the 
ntg  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  On  the  subsidence  of  this  attack  he 
hrtd  much  from  bleeding  piles.  For  the  relief  of  this  affection  he 
ne  under  my  care.  On  first  seeing  the  patient  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
^ose  that  he  suffered  from  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  smaller 
nt8  and  of  the  knees.  The  characteristic  deformities  of  the  hands  and 
'i  and  of  the  knees  did  not  leave  any  doubt  on  my  mind — in  fact,  no 
Qbt  of  the  nature  of  the  articular  affection  existed  in  my  mind  until  I 
that  the  patient's  previous  sufferings  had  been  attributed  to  acute 
ot  by  my  colleagues.  Of  all  his  joints,  that  which  presented,  to  my 
Qd,  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  was 
)  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint  of  the  right  side;  this  joint  had  been  altered, 
that  it  was  possible  to  push  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  either 
Inwards  or  forwards  without  moving  either  the  radius  or  carpal  bones 
a  degree  that  I  have  seen  possible  only  in  advanced  chronic  rhemnatic 
totis.  This  feature,  taken  with  the  characteristic  deformity  as  seen  in 
)  casts  on  the  table,  made  me  doubt  the  existence  of  gout.  At  this 
>a  the  acute  phenomena  of  that  disease  had  subsided.  A  positive 
nptom  of  gout  existed,  which,  had  I  attended  to  it,  would  have 
Teetod  my  diagoosis — ^namely,  minute  deposits  in  the  ^uiii«&  oi 
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ears,  composed  of  small  tophi — a  symptom  which  Dr.  Garrod  has  drawn 
special  attention  to.  My  faith  in  its  value  had  been  shaken  by  failing  to 
find  any  such  deposits  in  the  cases  of  gout  which  I  have  dissected,  and 
which  I  have  laid  before  this  Society.  On  making  the  post  mrtm 
examination  in  this  case,  some  weeks  after  the  question  of  diagnosis 
arose,  when  the  existence  of  true  gout  w€L3  demonstrated  by  dissecuon, 
I  did  not  fail  to  look  for  these  tophi,  and  readily  found  two  small  deposits, 
one  in  each  ear,  which,  when  tested,  gave  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
lithic  acid. 

The  albumen  contained  in  the  urine  in  this  case  was  particularly 
readily  dissolved  after  precipitation  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  which, 
even  in  the  dilute  form,  first  precipitated  and  then  rapidly  re-dissohed 
the  precipitate. 

The  patient,  shortly  after  being  transferred  to  the  surgical  wards, 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  uraemia — he  became  drowsy,  and  his  anasarca 
increased ;  he  suffered  much  pain  in  the  joints,  and  the  bleeding  of 
rectum  was  with  difficulty  and  imperfectly  checked.  After  a  few  days 
he  became  more  and  more  comatose,  and  finally  died  insensible. 

On  examining  the  joints  of  the  wrists  and  knees,  distinct  deposits  of 
gout,  both  on  the  face  of  the  articular  cartilages  and  on  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  of  the  wrist,  were  found.  The  burssB  of  the  anterior  annular 
ligaments  of  the  wrists  were  distended  with  fluid,  while  their  synovial 
membranes  were  marked  by  gouty  deposit.  The  right  inferior  radio- 
ulnar joint  which  we  have  here  was  removed,  as  I  think  it  presents 
features  of  much  interest.  In  it  we  found  no  sign  of  the  white  gouty 
deposit — nothing  but  the  softening  of  the  articular  cartilages  and  eburna- 
tion  of  the  bone,  which  characterises  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  In 
this  knee-joint  these  characters  are  seen  also ;  the  patella  shows  its 
cartilage  softened,  and  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  presents  a 
characteristic  furrow,  in  which  the  bone  is  exposed  and  polished ;  but  in 
this  joint,  and  on  the  very  furrow  of  the  trochlea,  there  is  deposited  a 
layer  of  unmistakable  gouty  matter.  I  could  not  examine  many  joints, 
as  I  with  difficulty  obtained  any  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body; 
but  I  think  that  these  before  us  are  absolutely  decisive  of  the  co-existence 
of  the  two  diseases — chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  and  gout.  The  knee, 
too,  proves  that  in  it,  at  least,  the  gout  was  developed  later  than  the  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis,  for  we  find  the  deposit  belonging  to  the  fonner 
disease  laid  down  on  a  surface  already  altered  by  the  latter.  Tbe 
kidneys  are  contracted,  granular,  and  pale  in  colour,  but  no  trace  of 
gouty  deposit  is  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  their  tissue.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  found  in  the  pinnae  of  the  ears. 

In  former  communications  to  this  Society  I  have  submitted  three 
dissections  of  gout  (Vol.  IL,  p.  136;  Vol.  III.,  p.  338;  Vol.  IV.,  p. 357), 
in  two  of  wbichi  lYie  observed  to  be  associated,  as  io  this 
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le,  with  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis ;  in  one  gout  occurred  singly.  In 
:h  of  the  above  cases  in  which  the  disease  co*existed,  they  preserved 
sir  characters  distinct  and  separable  as  in  this.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
posit  has  been  examined  microscopically  and  chemically,  so  that  its 
aracters  have  been  fully  established.  The  first  of  these  cases  has  been 
loted  by  Dr.  Adams  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
presses  views  identical  with  mine  with  reference  to  them.  The  only 
her  communication  which  occurs  on  this  subject  in  our  Transactions  is 
iblished  in  Vol.  ILL,  p.  353,  by  Dr.  Biggar.  In  that  case  many 
markable  features  of  rheumatic  arthritis  are  described  as  those  of 
>at,  while  positive  evidence  of  their  chemical  or  microscopic  characters 
wanting.  Having,  however,  seen  these  specimens  referred  to  at  the 
one  of  their  exhibition  to  the  Society,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
"esented  all  the  distinctive  characters  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis, 
id  of  that  disease  only.  No  evidence  whatever  of  gout  existed  in 
em,  and  consequently  the  reasoning  based  on  their  characters  is  of  no 
due. 

The  case  I  have  now  detailed  to  the  Society  is  the  only  one  in  which  I 
we  seen  the  patient  presenting  this  combination  of  disease  during  life, 
id  I  freely  admit  my  failing  to  diagnose  the  combination — a  failure 
iduced  by  the  fact  that  such  combination  is  very  rarely  seen,  hitherto 
1I7  in  the  cases  I  have  referred  to,  and  that  in  this  case  the  pre- 
)miiiant  features  of  the  case  were  those  of  arthritis^  as  these  casts 
rove.— IfarcA  20,  1875. 

Cardiac  Disease;  Sudden  Death. — Dr.  Quinlan  said:  I  have  the  honour 
)  exhibit  a  specimen  of  a  heart  taken  from  the  body  of  a  girl  of  seven- 
ten,  who  was  admitted  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  about  ten  days  ago. 
^pon  admission  she  complained  of  a  good  deal  of  difRculty  of  breathing, 
'here  was  a  great  appearance  of  venous  congestion  in  all  the  veins  in 
lie  body  that  were  visible ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  congestion 
f  the  lung.  The  phenomenon  that  attracted  the  most  marked  attention 
^  a  very  strikingly-marked  pulsation  in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  In  the 
abdavian  vein,  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  external  jugular  vein,  the 
•nlsation  was  very  well  marked,  and  it  was  exactly  synchronous  with  the 
nrist-pulse.  This  state  of  things,  along  with  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  at 
^  indicated  to  the  most  inexperienced  observer  that  there  was,  in  the 
^  place,  an  interference  with  the  function  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and 
k  weakness  of  the  pulse  showed  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice.  The 
Phygmograph  was  used,  and  we  obtained  the  tracing  I  now  exhibit, 
^hich  is  characteristic  of  mitral  valve  disease.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
"^er  to  the  details  of  treatment.  Suffice  it  to  say,  by  rest  and  sedatives, 
^  patient  greatly  improved.  However,  knowing  the  treacherous 
Wicter  of  the  disease,  a  very  cautious  prognosis  as  to  sudden 
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given,  and  this  was  justified  by  the  circumstance  that  last  Monday  night 
the  patient  expired  with  awful  suddenness.  On  Sunday  she  was  quiet 
and  comfortable,  and  the  congestion  greatly  removed;  and  yet,  on 
Monday  night,  having  got  out  of  bed,  she  suddenly  fell  on  the  floor,  and 
was  taken  up  dead.  Upon  opening  the  pericardium,  we  fouDd  about 
twelve  ounces  of  serum — about  the  quantity  we  would  expect  to  find  in 
a  case  of  this  obstruction  of  the  circulation.  Upon  looking  to  the  heart, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  that  the  apex  was  not  formed  by  the 
left  ventricle.  The  right  and  left  ventricles  appeared  to  share  alike  the 
formation  of  the  apex ;  and,  if  the  case  had  gone  on  a  little  longer,  it 
would  have  become  an  almost  bifid  heart.  There  is  a  certain  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  aorta.  Looking  to  the  right  ventricle,  we  see,  at  once, 
what  was  the  cause  of  deaUi.  There  was  a  large  embolus  found  in  the 
ventricle,  and  part  of  this  embolus  was  of  a  thick  and  fieshy  character; 
it  was  entangled  in  the  tricuspid  valves.  The  tricuspid  opening  is  large, 
and  there  are  little  warty  vegetations  upon  it.  Looking  at  the  left 
ventricle,  you  will  observe  the  mitral  valve  disease  in  a  very  exagge- 
rated form.  You  cannot  pass  the  little  finger  into  the  opening;  and  on 
looking  into  it  from  the  aspect  of  the  left  auricle,  you  see  its  crescentic 
shape  and  extremely  small  size.  By  no  amount  of  force,  short  of  what 
would  cause  laceration,  could  you  get  the  point  of  the  little  finger  down 
the  left  ventricle.  The  walls  of  the  left  auricle  are  greatly  hypertrophied. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  case  was  a  very  simple  one ;  and  the  one 
practical  observation  I  wish  to  make  upon  it — ^and  it  is  a  most  important 
point — ^is  that,  whilst  there  was  a  loud  systolic  bruit,  there  was  no  pre- 
systolic bruit  whatever.  We  examined  the  case  again  and  again  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  but  could  not  find  it.  The  explanation  of  the  case 
is  this — we  had  this  stenosis  in  existence.  This  interfered  with  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle  to  the  left  ventricle,  which 
accounts  for  the  diminution  of  its  size  and  the  appearance  of  the  apex  of 
the  heart,  and  accounts  also  for  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  aorta; 
and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  there  was  a  great  expansion  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  tricuspid  opening  was  enlarged,  and  at  each  systole  as 
much  blood  was  sent  to  the  right  auricle  as  went  to  the  pulmonary  arterr. 
and  that  accounts  for  the  venous  pulsation.  This,  of  course,  involved  a 
great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  circulation ;  and,  when  in  this  disturbed 
state  the  patient  made  an  attempt  to  get  up,  the  embolus,  which  was 
fixed  in  the  tricuspid  opening,  suddenly  completely  blocked  it  up,  and 
immediate  death  was  the  result.  The  patient  fell  down  on  the  floor  as 
if  shot.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  shows  the  effort  nature  had 
made  to  compensate  for  obstruction  caused  by  the  stenosis  of  the  left 
auriculo-ventricular  opening. — AprU  10,  1875. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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ra-capstdar  Impacted  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh  Bones, 
tional  Mode  of  Impaction. — Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett  submitted  to  the 
y  a  specimen  of  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone, 
I  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcuts.  He  said : — 
assess  no  life  history  of  this  specimen,  but  I  consider  that  its 
tional  characters  are  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  occupying  the  time 
Society  while  I  briefly  describe  them. 

the  common  variety  of  impacted  extra-capsular  fracture,  the  upper 
ent  penetrates  the  lower,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  line  of  compact 
exposed  at  the  lower  side  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  neck  may  be 

0  penetrate  across  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  trochanteric  region 
bone,  so  as  even  to  reach  its  outer  wall. 

1  rarity  of  specimens  of  impacted  extra-capsular  fracture  in  which 
conditions  are  reversed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage 
late  Professor  Smith's  work:' — 

here  is  a  very  remarkable  variety  of  the  impacted  fracture  external 
capsule,  of  which  I  have  seen  but  one  example ;  in  this  the  lower 
ent  penetrates  a  short  distance  into  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the 

or,  the  reverse  of  what  generally  happens  

'currence  must  depend  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
broke  the  bone  was  applied,  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  in 
sion  of  the  history  of  the  specimen  represented  in  the  preceding 
uts.*' 

find  no  reference  in  Professor  Smith's  description  which  might 
te  where  this  specimen  was  to  be  found,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
fy  the  woodcuts  with  a  specimen  which  exists  in  the  museum  of  Dr. 
*ns'  Hospital,  where  it  was  probably  placed  by  tlie  late  Professor 
I,  but  without  any  history  being  attached  to  it. 
the  specimen  on  the  table  the  remarkable  external  features  of  the 
viewed  from  behind,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  are — first,  the  depression  of 
iad  and  neck  of  the  bone,  while  the  normal  angle  of  the  neck  and 
is  preserved ;  secondly,  a  very  slight  rotation  of  the  shaft  outwards ; 
istly,  distinct  evidence  of  a  fracture  separating  the  lesser  trochanter 
-aversing  the  posterior  inter-trochanteric  space.    An  examination 

front  of  the  specimen  shows  that  a  fracture  existed  along  the 
or  inter-trochanteric  line,  and  that  the  lesser  trochanter  was 
led.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  features  is  the  depression  of 
ead  and  neck  without  any  material  change  in  the  normal  angle 
d  by  the  neck  and  shaft.  At  first  sight  but  for  the  deformity  of 
sser  trochanter  the  nature  of  the  injury  might  readily  escape  notice, 
re  being  deceived  by  the  apparently  normal  sitting  on  of  the  neck. 
)wever,  we  look  to  the  relations  of  the  summits  of  the  trochanter 
*  and  of  the  head,  we  see  that  the  former  stands  slightly  above  the 
*  A  Trofttiie  on  Fimctures  in  the  Vidiiity  of  Jointt,  &o.   Pa|^  85. 
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latter,  an  alteration  of  the  normal  relation  which  must  be  due  to  fracture 
of  the  neck.  In  examining  the  surface  of  the  trochanter  major  we 
meet  with  no  sign  of  any  fracture  which  could  have  detached  it  from 
the  shaft,  or  in  any  way  altered  its  position.  On  looking  to  the  section 
(represented  in  Fig.  2),  the  explanation  of  the  external  characters  is 
easily  seen ;  the  head  and  neck,  separated  from  the  shaft  by  a  fracture, 
have  slid  down  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  line  of  compact 
tissue  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  neck  overlaps  that  of  the  shaft,  instead 
of  being  buried,  as  in  ordinary  extra-capsular  fractures,  in  the  cancelli  of 
the  trochanteric  region. 

The  lesser  trochanter  was  in  part  or  entirely  detached  from  both  frag- 
ments, and  has  been  reunited  with  but  little  of  the  usual  excess  of  callus. 
A  dense  line  of  cancellated  bone,  crossing  obliquely  upwards  from  oppo^^ite 
the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  lesser  trochanter  towards  the  digital  fossa 
of  the  great  trochanter,  marks  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  fragment 
buried  within  the  base  of  the  neck. 

A  comparison  of  the  appearances  seen  in  this  section  with  the  figures 
of  the  similar  sections  published  by  Professor  Smith  and  by  Mr.  King* 
shows  that  the  essential  characters  of  all  three  are  alike.  The  rarity  of 
this  specimen  and  its  close  agreement  with  the  instances  published  by 
Professor  Smith  and  Mr.  K!ing — the  only  other  specimens  hitherto 
published — make  the  record  of  this  case  in  our  Transactions  desirable. 
The  specimen  will  be  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College. — 
AprU  17,  1875. 

Fractures  of  the  Cervix  Femoris. — Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett  laid  on  the  table 
three  specimens  of  this  injury,  and  described  them  as  follows: — 

I  submit  these  specimens  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  as  they  illustrate 
points  still  the  subject  of  controversy  with  reference  to  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone. 

The  first  (a)  is  a  specimen  of  bony  union  of  intra-capsular  impacted 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  I  can  give  no  life  history  of  the 
specimen ;  it  has  been  long  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  but  has 
only  recently  been  brought  to  light.  It  even  escaped  the  obsei*vation  of 
the  late  Professor  Smith,  who  would,  had  he  seen  it,  gladly  have  added 
it  to  his  list  as  another  instance  confirming  the  conclusions  arrived  at  bj 
him  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  bony  union  in  intracapsular 
fracture — namely,  that  the  fracture  is  impacted,  and  that  the  impaction  per- 
sists and  is  effected  by  the  penetration  of  the  lower  into  the  upper  fragment 
chiefly.  This  specimen  repeats  in  all  points  the  essential  phenomena  of 
the  cases  hitherto  described  of  bony  union,  now  sufficiently  numerous. 
It  is  the  fourth  that  has  been  laid  before  this  Society,  and  is  the  fifth  in 
the  collection  belonging  to  the  University.    The  same  characters  pervade 

a  Cydopaedia  of  Practical  Surgery.   VoL  IL,  page  278. 
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n,  and  my  object  in  presenting  the  specimen  to  the  Society  is  simply  to 
eeord  another  instance  in  support  of  the  rule  to  which  I  do  not  as  yet 
ju>w  an  exception.  The  fracture  was  in  this  case,  without  doubt, 
ntirely  within  the*  capsule,  a  fact  which  some  authorities  desire  to 
[oestion  in  every  case  of  bony  union  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
me  above  its  base. 

The  second  (b)  and  third  (c)  specimens  are  instances  of  fractures  of  the 
leek  of  the  femur,  in  which  in  the  recent  state  permanent  inversion  of 
he  limb  was  observed.  I  dissected  both  bodies  myself,  but  of  the  details 
)f  the  injuries,  other  than  anatomical,  I  know  nothing,  except  that  both 
DQSt  have  occurred  long  before  the  death  of  the  individuals.  The 
(peeimen  {by is  an  extra-capsular  impacted  fracture,  with  fracture  of  the 
;i«at  trochanter;  both  the  primary  and  secondA-y  fractures  are  com- 
pletely united,  and  the  union  is  clearly  of  very  old  date.  The  relation  of 
the  neck  and  shaft  has  been  greatly  altered,  so  that  an  acute  angle  has 
been  formed  at  their  junction,  an  expression  of  the  degree  of  shortening  of 
the  limb  which  was  observed  in  the  recent  state.  The  gre^t  trochanter 
H^rs  to  have  been  detached  by  a  fracture  which  passed  from  its  upper 
ad  anterior  part  downwards  and  backwards ;  it  has  undergone  great 
iiiphicement  backwards,  viewing  its  relation  to  the  shaft  in  the  dry 
bone ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  shaft  has  separated  from  the  trochanter  in 
Its  rotation  inwards.  One  fact  further  deserves  notice,  the  position  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment,  displaced  so  as  to  be  directly  in 
front  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper — the  rule  laid  down  by 
Dopuytren  as  prevailing  in  these  exceptional  cases  of  inversion  of  the 
^h.  The  dissection  throws  no  further  light  on  the  cause  of  the  in- 
version than  I  have  expressed.  The  body  was  greatly  emaciated,  and 
the  muscles  so  wasted  that  all  were  alike  nearly  reduced  to  membrane. 
Hie  limb  was  shortened  nearly  two  inches,  and  had  evidently  not 
Ajoyed  any  great  range  of  movement,  for  the  head,  slightly  rheumatic, 
^  not  at  any  point  polished  by  friction  against  the  acetabulum. 

The  attitude  of  the  limb,  combined  with  the  projection  backwards  of 
^  great  trochanter,  caused  the  deformity  to  assume  the  characters  of  a 
biocation  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii;  but  no  difficulty  in  making 
^  correct  diagnosis  previous  to  dissection  was  experienced,  simply 
'Aeaose  the  body  was  wasted  so  extremely  that  the  characters  could  be 
M  aknoet  without  handling  the  limb. 

The  third  specimen  (c)  is  a  case  of  intra-capsular  fracture  ununited ; 
ike  only  difficulty  presented  by  this  specimen  when  the  dead  body  was 
vst  examined  was  the  inversion  of  the  limb ;  saving  this  character  the 
taal  features  of  an  old  fracture,  with  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the 
one,  were  present.  It  was  easy  to  move  the  limb  in  any  direction 
loepi  that  of  rotation  outwards,  and  it  could  be  drawn  down  a  little  so 
I  to  diminish  the  ahorteningi  a  feature  rery  charactenstie  of  suck 
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fractures.  I  dissected  the  joint  with  care,  to  determine  the  canse  of  h 
exceptional  position,  and  I  think  the  innominate  bone  and  the  macerated 
fracture  still  enable  me  to  demonstrate  the  cause.  The  lower  fragmeot 
drawn  upwards,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  brim  of  the  acetabulam, 
has  caused  absorption  of  the  cotyloid  ligament  and  of  the  brim  of  the 
cup.  Against  this  depression  the  irregular  extremity  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment lay,  so  as  to  be  restrained  from  rotation  outwards.  The  characten 
of  this  specimen  are  clearly  of  but  little  importance  practically,  as  they 
could  not  have  been  developed  until  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident. — Apnl  17,  1875. 

Aneurism  of  the  Aorta. — Dr.  IlATDEN'said:  I  have  to  exhibit  to 
the  Society  an  example  of  aneurism  of  the  false  consecutive  kiodf 
engaging  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  subject 
of  the  disease,  a  labourer,  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  voy 
intemperate,  but  latterly  not  so,  apparently  well  nourished  and  of  mddj 
complexion,,  was  admitted  into  hospital  in  the  early  part  of  l«t 
February.  The  history  obtained  from  him  was,  that  he  had  been 
generally  healthy,  with  one  exception,  namely,  that  two  years  previouslj 
he  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  was  accompanied  by  §|ight  hemo- 
ptysis. About  five  weeks  before  the  day  of  his  admission  to  hospital,  be 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  his  voice  was  husky,  and  a  fortnight  later 
he  observed  a  prominence  in  front  of  his  chest.  When  I  first  saw  hiffl 
his  condition  was,  shortly,  as  follows : — Breathing  very  easily  accelerated, 
even  the  act  of  sitting  up  in  bed  quickened  it,  and  then  it  was  more  or 
less  stridulous.  The  stridor  was  mainly  from  below.  The  voice  was 
more  or  less  husky ;  his  pulse  was  regular,  from  84  to  100  ;  it  was  Ml 
equally  full  oh  the  two  sides,  being  less  strong  on  the  right  side  than  « 
the  left.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  at  the  right  side  of  the  stemano, 
and  occupying  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  there  was  a  soft  tamoor, 
of  a  coni(!al  figure,  yielding  a  double  impulse,  the  first  pulsation  beat 
being  more  or  less  expansile,  and  accompanying  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
but  slightly  posterior  to  it ;  the  latter  was  a  distinct  pulsation  of  arreet. 
The  tumour  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  projected  an  inch  and 
a-half  in  front  of  the  chest.  The  chest  wall  was  dull  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches  on  each  side  of  the  tumour.  There  was  no  difference  in  tbe 
pupils,  no  venous  engorgement  or  pulsation  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  no 
oMlema  of  the  neck  or  face.  The  man  felt  pretty  well,  and  at  M 
insisted  on  being  out  of  bed,  but,  with  great  difiiculty,  I  succeeded  ii 
inducing  him  to  remain  quietly  in  bed.  He  was  put  under  trealnwDt, 
consisting  mainly  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  large  doeee. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  chest  yielded  the  following  results:— Tbt 
chest  wall  was  clear  throughout,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tonKNir> 
The  fourchetle  of  ih^  atArnum  was  dull  and  somewhat  projected,  tf^ 
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ire  was  in  this  situation  a  distinct  tracheal  sound.  In  the  right 
polar  region  respiration  was  bronchial.  His  condition  underwent  little 
inge  till  the  18th  of  March,  when  Dr.  Nixon  took  the  tracings  of  the 

0  pulses  which  I  exhibit,  and  which  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
eorismal  pulse.  Two  days  after  these  tracings  were  taken  there  was 
loticeable  change  in  the  man's  condition.  The  right  pupil  was  con- 
kcted  in  an  extreme  degree ;  there  was  oedema  of  the  right  side  of  the 
ck  and  the  right  arm,  and  the  right  radial  pulse  was  now  but  faintly 
rceptible.  The  tumour  had  also  .advanced  very  considerably.  It  was 
»w  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  place  of  being  conical  it  was  spherical, 
d  equally  prominent,  except  in  one  place,  where  there  was,  as  it  were, 
nipple  on  the  surface,  and  here  it  was  soft  and  yielding.  Throughout 
e  tumour  continued  to  yield  a  double  impulse.  It  also  continued  to 
eld  two  sounds  corresponding  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  with  this 
ception,  that  the  first  aneurismal  sound  was  less  clear  than  that  of  the 
art  The  cardiac  impulse  was  felt  in  the  normal  position.  It  was 
ceedingly  feeble.  On  the  22nd  of  March  the  right  clavicle  was  found 
be  dislocated  upwards  to  fully  two  inches  above  the  normal  position, 
d  the  sternal  end  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  was  raised  up  with  it. 
le  upper  part  of  the  sternum  was  also  pressed  forward,  and  the  tumour 
w  projected  above  the  sternum.  The  impulse  of  the  tumour  was  now 
ich  more  faint.  The  sounds  were  less  distinct,  and  the  surface  of  the 
moor  less  yielding,  except  at  the  nipple-like  point  mentioned.  -About 
is  time  a  consultation  was  hUd  on  the  case,  and  the  man  was  strongly 
ged  to  allow  galvano-puncture  to  be  tried,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
igulation  in  the  sac.  The  tumour  was  now  pressing  on  the  trachea, 
d  the  breathing  was  stridulous.  He  would  not  consent  to  the  experi- 
mt.  He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  having  for  some  hours 
mously  suffered  from'  the  most  urgent  laryngeal  distress.  There 
18  no  difficulty  at  any  time  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  case.  It  was 
ypical  example  of  aneurism ;  but  it  presented  some  peculiar  features, 
consequence  of  which  I  proceeded  to  make  the  dissection  with 
7  considerable  interest.     I  should  have  mentioned  that  on  the 

1  of  March  a  harsh,  dry,  and  metallic  cough  was  added  to  his 
ivious  symptoms.  There  was  no  history,  nor  were  there  any 
Bptoms  or  signs,  of  phthisis.  A  good  example  of  diffuse  miliary  tuber- 
osis  of  both  lungs  was,  nevertheless,  presented;  they  are  studded 
1*  with  small  grains  like  shot.  I  cannot  find  anywhere  a  caseous 
liila  from  which  secondary  tuberculosis  might  have  arisen.  There 
i  slight  thickening  of  the  pleura  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung. 
I  beart  is  large,  remarkably  fatty  and  soft.  The  right  ventricle  is 
nderablj  dilated,  and  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophied.  The  aneurism 
imences  just  above  the  valves,  but  the  valves,  themselves,  when  tested 
maaiia  of  water  poured  into  the  aorta  proved  quite  compeleau 
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the  upper  portion  of  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch,  and  engaging  the 
arteria  innominata,  there  is  an  aneurism  as  large  as  the  head  of  an  infant ; 
it  consists  in  a  general  expansion  of  the  vessel.  On  the  right  side  the 
descending  cava  is  incorporated  in  the  sac,  and  nearly  occluded.  In  the 
direction  forward  the  tumour  had  absorbed  the  sternum,  and  left  an 
irregular  opening  in  tlie  bone ;  it  had  also  eroded  the  ossified  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib,  the  extremity  of  which  had  been  detached,  and  lay  loose 
in  the  sac.  The  clavicle  had  been  dislocated  and  its  cartilage  of  incrus- 
tation partly  absorbed.  In  front  of  the  sternum  a  diffused  false  uieurism 
had  been  formed  beneath  the  pectoral  muscles  and  fascia.  Thus  there 
were  two  aneurisms— one  intra-  and  the  other  extra-thoracic  The  sac 
contains  a  mass  of  fibrin  more  or  less  laminated  in  arrangement.  These 
superimposed  laminas  bound  a  central  cavity,  which,  superiorly,  forms  a 
dome  or  cul  de  sac.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  aneurism  this  fibrinous 
shell  became  detached,  and  the  blood  infiltrated  between  them  had 
pressed  upon  and  absorbed  the  sternum.  The  artery  is  studded  in  the 
interior  with  atheromatous  matter.  Tlie  arteria  innominata  on  the  right 
side  and  the  left  carotid  artery  on  the  left  spring  from  the  aneurism, 
but  the  left  subclavian  artery  is  free.  The  frequent  escape  of  the  left 
subclavian  artery  in  such  cases  has  been  noticed  by  Laennec.  The  sub- 
clavian springs  from  the  vessel  immediately  beyond  the  sac.  I  had  been 
very  anxious  to  discover  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  right  side,  but 
failed  to  do  so.  I  can  only  speculate,  therefore,  on  the  .cause  of  the 
contraction  of  the  right  pupil.  Manifestly  this  sac  had  come  to  press 
on  the  right  sympathetic  cord,  causing  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  and  so, 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  There  was  drooping  of  the  Mght  upper  eyelid, 
abo  congestion  of  the  right  conjunctiva,  and  a  difference  of  temperature 
on  the  two  sides.  On  the  8th  of  March  the  temperature  in  the  right 
axilla  was  98° ;  in  the  left  axilla  it  was  97°.  On  the  following  day  we 
again  registered  the  temperature,  taking  it  now  from  the  auditory  meatus. 
At  the  right  side  it  was  97°,  and  on  the  left  93-4°.  Thus,  all  the  results 
of  the  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  were  exhibited,  except  uni- 
lateral sweating.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  on  both  sides  was  remark- 
ably hypertrophied,  and  one  of  the  branches  of  the  anterior  coronarj 
plexus  was  hypertrophied. 

The  trachea  showed  the  cause  of  the  tracheal  symptoms  referred  to.  The 
tumour  projects  into  the  anterior  right  surface  of  the  trachea ;  it  likewise 
made  pressure  upon  the  superior  branch  of  the  left  bronchus.  It  affords 
a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  is  often  a  puzzle  to  stetho- 
scopists — all  practical  physicians  are  aware  that  when  pressure  is  exercised 
on  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes  there  is  often  a  mariied  inequality  of 
respiration  over  the  lung  on  that  side ;  it  is  in  many  cases  affected  in  the 
upper  part,  whilst  distinct  in  the  base.  This  is  manifestly  due  to  the 
pressure  being  exercised  mainly  upon  the  superior  primary  branoli  of  the 
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Intmehos.  There  is  another  condition  in  this  case  which  is  noteworthy— 
distinct  oedema  of  the  glottis,  a  most  unusual  circumstance  in  aneurism. 
It  b  not  easj  to  account  for  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  nerves  and  returning  veins  from  the  larynx  may  serve  to 
explain  it.  It  no  doubt  aggravated  the  poor  man's  suffesing,  and  in 
some  measure  precipitated  his  death. — April  17,  1875. 

Scrofidous  Disease  of  the  Kidiuy, — ^Dr.  Barton  said :  This  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  pathology  of  the  urinary  organs  of  a  somewhat  unusual 
character.  A  man,  aged  forty-seven,  a  printer,  a  very  thin,  emaciated- 
looking  man,  presented  himself  on  the  16th  of  March  last,  complaining 
ef  frequent  micturition,  accompanied  by  a  hot,  burning  pain  on  passing 
water.  This  pain  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  flow,  and  increased 
towards  ihe  termination,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  subsided.  He  said 
1m  never  had  pain  in  the  glans  penis,  or  a  sudden  stoppage  of  water, 
bat  frequent  micturition,  increasing  until  he  got  little  sleep  at  night, 
i&d  in  the  day  he  was  frequently  called  on  to  pass  water  every  quarter 
d  an  hour.  In  ten  minutes  after  passing  water  the  urgent  feeling  began 
to  return,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  relief  in  micturition.  This  had 
been  going  on  for  the  space  of  a  year.  His  symptoms  commenced  with 
i  burning  pain  on  passing  water,  and  although  not  so  severe  as  at  the 
tine  he  presented  himself  at  the  hospital,  it  had  been  more  or  less  of  a 
similar  description  ever  since.  In  August,  1874,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
was  obliged  to  retain  his  water  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  and  when 
be  did  micturate  he  found  he  was  passing  pure  blood,  and  this  continued 
■ntil  the  next  day.  At  no  other  time  did  he  pass  blood.  It  occurred  to 
Be  that  there  was  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  I  asked  him  was  he  sounded. 
He  aaid  he  had  attended  Dr.  Meldon,  who  made  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion, but  he  declined  to  submit  to  the  examination.  He  was  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  said  that  he  had  read  up  the  subject  of  stone,  that 
be  had  no  pain  in  the  penis,  and  no  sudden  stoppage  of  water,  and  that 
be  was  satisfied  there  was  no  stone.  However,  I  passed  a  sound,  and 
found  he  was  quite  correct.  He  had  no  stone.  The  question  then  was, 
what  was  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  ?  On  an  examination  of  the 
wine,  we  found  there  was  evidence  of  the  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  lOOG ;  it  was  highly  albuminous, 
■od  a  considerable  layer  of  blood  was  deposited  after  the  urine  had  stood 
^or  some  time.    Ropy  mucus  and  pus  were  also  found  in  the  urine. 

ease  continued  to  get  worse,  in  spite  of  any  treatment  we  could 
*dopt,  and  he  died  three  weeks  after  admission,  the  irritation  of  the 
Mntrj  organs  increasing  up  to  the  time  of  death.  The  question  was, 
vibtt  could  be  the  cause  of  this  ?  There  was  evidently  congestion  of  the 
bladder,  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  but  there  was  no  stricture 
W  the  urethra,  nor  any  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.    We  found 
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the  right  kidney  presented  numerous  small  abscesses  o 
character  throughout  the  body  of  the  gland ;  the  other  ww 
congeries  of  dilated  cysts  filled  with  pus.  We  next  i 
ureters,  which  presented  some  unusual  features.  We  fot 
simply  dilated,  as  they  would  be  in  a  case  of  stricture,  bu 
thickened ;  they  were  so  thick  as  to  give  all  the  feel  o: 
urethra,  and  evidently  lymph  had  been  shed  along  the 
ureters ;  while  not  dilated  in  the  canal,  they  were  greatly 
the  coats,  so  as  to  present  the  thickness  of  a  male  urethr 
side  a  similar  change  of  structure  had  taken  place,  with  t 
that  on  the  right  side  there  was  no  opening  from  the  u 
bladder.  Whether  it  was  closed  up  by  the  extension  of 
later  I  cannot  say,  but  a  probe  passed  in  could  not  be  got  in 
without  forcing  it  through  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
was  found  greatly  contracted,  the  muscular  coat  greatly  1 
and  the  mucous  coat  very  much  thickened  and  thrown 
We  found  that  at  the  base  of  the  bladder  there  was  an  a 
abscess  was  of  a  chronic  character ;  a  quantity  of  strumous ; 
from  it  on  pressure,  coming  out  at  the  side  of  the  pros 
abscess  had  pressed  upon  the  bladder,  and  caused  the  obsl 
kept  up  the  frequent  micturition.  At  least  I  think  it  n; 
rather  an  early  place  in  the  sequence  of  events  which  cause< 
irritation  that  existed  throughout  the  bladder,  ureters, 
The  case  may  have  commenced  with  an  abscess  in  the 
extended  to  the  kidneys,  and  subsequently  the  slow  exi 
inflammation  may  have  caused  the  shedding  of  lymph  ale 
and  the  bladder.  The  case  is  interesting,  chiefly  as  showi 
state  of  things  may  occur  as  considerable  thickening  o 
accompanied  by  abscess  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  group  of  symptoms  which 
and  which,  though  not  unusual,  is  generally  produced  by  o 
AprU  24,  1875. 

Uterine  Fibroid, — Dr.  Atthill  said :  This  specimen  is 
example  of  an  uterine  fibroid,  or  what  was  once  a  uteri 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  fibrous  structure  in 
now  exhibit,  as  the  word  fibroid  would  indicate.  We  hav< 
the  patient  from  whom  this  specimen  was  taken,  at  leas 
uterine  organs  are  concerned.  She  was  admitted  into 
Hospital,  on  the  17th  of  April,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  p 
died  the  next  day.  It  was  only  on  making  a  post  mortet 
that  attention  was  drawn  to  the  uterus.  The  woman  froi 
this  specimen  was  removed  was  sixty  years  of  age.  In  t 
she  never  suffered  irom  ai^^  xileriae  symptoms,  for  the  tu 
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fonn  known  as  sub-peritoneal,  and  the  uterus  itself  was  of  normal  size. 
The  tumour,  which  is  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  was  situated  on  its 
anterior  surface ;  once  it  was  a  fibroid,  now  it  is  a  solid  calcareous  mass. 
On  the  posterior  surface  there  is  a  true  fibroid  of  small  size,  but  even  in  it 
there  is  a  calcareous  deposit  at  one  end ;  there  is  also  a  third  tumour,  the 
size  of  a  bean,  attached  to  the  fundus,  converted  into  a  purely  calcareous 
mass.  The  Society  are  aware  that  uterine  fibroids  are  liable  to  various 
changes  and  alterations  in  structure ;  they  may  become  oedematous,  may 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  or  be  absorbed;  and,  finally,  are  liable  to 
the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  meet 
with  cases  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  calcareous  deposit  has  occurred ; 
hnt  this  is  the  first  instance  in  my  experience  where  the  entire  tumour 
had  been  converted  into  one  solid  mass  of  calcareous  matter.  If  this 
tumour  had  grown  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  it  might  have  been 
removed;  such  tumours  have  been  described  by  old  writers  as  uterine 
calculi.  I  may  add  that  in  the  liver  there  was  a  cyst,  in  which  also 
calcareous  deposit  had  occurred,  but  it  had  not  been  converted  into 
a  solid  mass ;  the  calcareous  deposit  formed  a  shell,  enclosing  a  central 
cavity,  so  that  it  differed  from  the  metamorphosis  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  uterine  tumour.  In  addition  to  being  interesting  as  a  pathological 
•pecimen,  this  tumour  was  of  value  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  showing, 
M  it  does,  how  nature  sometimes  cures  these  tumours,  and  that  conse- 
quently we  should  not  interfere  with  them  by  operative  means  unless  the 
^ptoms  are  very  urgent  indeed. — April  24,  1875. 

Acute  Articular  Rheumatism  ;  Pericarditis  ;  Acute  GastrO'duodenitis, — Dr. 
HacSwinet  said :  The  morbid  specimen  which  I  present  to  the  Society 
was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  who  died  three  or 
four  days  ago  in  Jervis-sirect  Hospital.  Her  history,  as  far  as  affects 
ter  medical  state,  was,  as  related  by  her,  that  about  four  yeara  ago  she 
^  been  an  inmate  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Foot, 
suffering  at  the  time  from  rheumatic  fever.  She  went  through  the 
<i»sea8e,  and  recovered  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  follow  for  four  years 
avocations  as  a  domestic  servant.  She  understood  that  at  the  time 
was  in  the  Meath  Hospital  her  heart  was  affected.  When  she 
®tered  Jervis-street  Hospital  she  was  suffering  from  extremely  high 
^•▼er.  Her  principal  joints  were  swollen,  red,  and  hot,  and  excruciatingly 
I»mfnl,  and  she  had  all  the  symptoms  of  fever — pulse  quick,  tongue 
***<«d,  thirst,  and  sleeplessness.  She  was  suffering,  in  fact,  from 
rheoomtic  arthritis  of  an  acute  character.  There  was  marked  pori- 
•'iitia,  and  the  ear,  applied  over  the  surface  of  the  heart,  perceived  at 
^•ce  a  to-and-fro  rubbing  sound,  which  was  extremely  characteristic. 

ten  days  her  state  appeared  most  precarious;  death  appeared 
'^'^iiiiiient  seyeral  times,  principally  from  asthenia;  there  was  extreme 
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weakness,  and  frequently  she  was  almost  pulseless  for  hours.  Out  of 
this  state,  however,  she  recovered  sufficiently  to,  for  some  time,  render  it 
likely  she  might  probably  again  rally.  However,  a  fortnight  ago  she 
began  to  complain  of  extreme  distress  and  pain  in  the  right  side,  in  the 
situation  of  the  liver,  and  pressure,  or  the  slightest  touch,  indeed,  over 
that  region  caused  her  acute  suffering.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
tissues  there  were  hard  and  apparently  somewhat  swollen.  At  the  same 
time  her  appetite  completely  failed,  and  she  ceased  to  take  any  solid  food 
at  all.  She  complained  of  intense  thirst,  sleeplessness,  great  pain  in  the 
right  side,  inability  to  swallow  any  solid  substance.  She  had  constant, 
most  distressing,  and  uncontrollable  vomiting,  and  after  a  time  it  became 
clear  that  she  was  about  to  die.  About  five  or  six  days  before  her  death 
fluid  was  recognised  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  finally  she  fell  into  a 
sort  of  drowsy  state,  partly  comatose,  partly  insensible,  and  quietly 
expired  in  that  condition.  I  now  produce  the  heart,  covered  by  the 
pericardium ;  also  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum.  The  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening  is  greatly  contracted;  the  aperture  does  not  admit 
one  finger — it  is  a  mere  slit.  There  were  some  adhesions  between  the 
pericardium  and  the  heart,  but  there  is  not  any  great  evidence  of 
considerable  adhesions  between  these  opposed  surfaces.  They  are  but 
very  partially  adherent.  The  sac  of  the  pericardium  was  filled  with 
fiuid ;  the  peritoneum  also  contained  a  large  amount  of  fluid,  and  both 
pleural  cavities  were  occupied  with  a  similar  liquid ;  in  all  instances  this 
fiuid  was  straw-coloured  and  clear ;  it  had  no  particles  of  lymph  or  other 
matter  floating  through  it.  As  to  the  physical  signs  which  such  a 
condition  of  the  valve  would  be  expected  to  give  rise  to,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  state  with  perfect  certainty  where  the  exact  situation  of  the 
cardiac  bruit,  which  was  audible,  should  be  located — that  is,  where,  m 
point  of  time,  it  should  be  placed.  There  was  a  bruit,  and  it  was  feeble, 
and  her  ^tate  during  the  entire  time  she  was  in  hospital  was  so  delicate, 
and  the  slightest  examination  disturbed  her  so  much,  that,  intentionally, 
no  accurate  examination  was  made  by  me  of  the  precise  nature  of  this 
bruit,  and  I  cannot  say  further  than  that  it  was  a  soft  bruit,  was  feeble 
in  tone,  and  was  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  below,  and  slightly  to 
the  left  of  the  left  nipple,  and  was  much  more  expressed  at  one  time 
than  at  another,  being  sometimes,  indeed,  inaudible ;  at  least,  I  could  not 
then  perceive  it  at  all.  Whether  it  was  distinctly  systolic,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  with  precision,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  strictly 
post-diastolic.  The  heart  did  not  present  any  other  lesion  of  particular 
interest,  but  the  stomach  and  duodenum  exhibited  appearances  which 
were  very  remarkable.  At  the  time  of  its  removal  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  interior  of  the  stomach  was  very  red — in  fact,  quite  scarlet — 
precisely  as  if  the  individual  had  died  from  some  irritant  poison.  A 
similar  colour  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  the  oasophagus,  and  the 
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ondition  of  the  duodenum  was  quite  novel  to  me  in  connexion  with 
rganic  disease  of  the  heart — it  was  greatly  contracted,  thin  in  structure, 
nd  quite  purple  in  colour  from  blood-congestion.  It  was  soft,  and 
roke  awaj  upon  making  slight  traction  upon  it,  and  appeared  almost  in 
gangrenous  state.  The  stomach  itself  was  very  much  contracted  in 
ize.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  intensely-congested  condition  of  the 
UNDach,  and  the  contracted,  discoloured,  and  gangrenous  state  of  the 
Inodenum,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  I  would  make  this  remark,  that 
he  woman  had  not  partaken  of  food  to  any  extent  for  a  fortnight  before 
yst  death,  and  in  recorded  cases  prolonged  abstinence  has  be^n 
fdlowed  by  a  condition  of  the  gastric  organs  not  at  all  unlike  what 
existed  here.  In  many  instances  of  privation  of  food  the  intestinal  tube 
bis  been  found  greatly  contracted ;  but  I  can  testify  that,  in  this  case, 
DO  other  part  of  the  tube  was  narrowed  or  altered  from  the  normal 
eondition,  save  fourteen  inches  of  the  duodenum,  and  perhaps  a  small 
part  of  the  jejunum.  The  liver  was  greatly  engorged  with  blood,  and 
was  a  well-marked  instance  of  that  condition  known  as  the  nutmeg  liver, 
where  the  organ,  however,  was  not  very  much,  nor  abnormally,  enlarged. 
Oq  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs  here  as  indicating  the  presence  of  acute  gastro-duodenitis — a  rare 
disease — arising  in  the  progress  of  pericarditis,  and  terminating  fatally. — 
1875. 


Julj)  1873.  She  first  complained  of  hoarseness  or  loss  of  ' 
examining  with  the  laryngoscope  some  rounded  yellow  ulcers 
ible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glottis,  which  had  a  granula; 
There  was  no  disease  apparent  within  the  lar3rnx.  A  few  a 
a  4-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  cured  the  ulcers,  and  a  b 
tied  on  a  curved  piece  of  whalebone,  and  saturated  with  the  i 
and  passed  into  the  larynx,  restored  the  voice.  She  was  put 
of  bark  and  hydriodate  of  potasb  and  nutritious  diet,  but  nol 
every  attention  to  local  treatment  and  to  her  general  health 
of  residence,  &c.,  the  ulcers  would  occasionally  appear,  and 
the  epiglottis  became  engaged,  and  slowly  ulcerated  away, 
same  time  ulcers  formed  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  all  of 
cured,  leaving  a  permanent  granular  state  of  the  glottis,  ^ 
from  laryngeal  disease,  restoration  of  voice,  and  comple 
swallowing.  Her  pulse  throughout  her  illness  was  always  o 
though  very  thin,  she  had  for  a  long  time  a  good  appetite, 
to  take  active  exercise  and  walk  about.  With  the  epiglotti 
small,  if  any,  tonsils,  and  a  most  submissive  patient,  there  ir 
able  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  the  rings  oi 
by  reflection.  At  times  I  found  that  a  superficial  ulcer  i 
the  tongue,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glottis  was  undetected 
laryngoscopic  examination  was  made  under  a  clear  sue 
showed  the  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  the  adjacent 
red ;  but  when  once  found  and  its  whereabouts  ascertained 
easily  recognised  with  lamplight  and  touched  with  a  loca 
a  time  when  the  affection  appeared  to  put  on  a  curative  i 
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inder  the  skin  and  through  the  lobe  of  one  ear.  The  sinuses  were  laid 
>pen  and  touched  with  nitric  acid,  which  healed  them,  but  the  carious 
itate  of  the  bones  of  the  back  of  the  nose  increased,  the  nasal  bones 
Mcaping.  She  then  got  scrofulous  disease  of  the  wrist-joint  and  chronic 
peritonitis,  with  ascites — the  latter  was  completely  removed  by  an  attack 
of  diarrhoea  that  continued  for  some  weeks.  The  discharge  from  the 
nose  was  very  unpleasant,  and  though  frequent  injections  by  carbolic 
acid  and  chloride  of  lime  were  used  through  the  posterior  and  anterior 
nares  with  a  curved  gum-elastic  catheter  attached  to  an  elastic  bottle,  it 
continued  unabated  and  most  offensive  to  the  end,  and  she  ultimately 
Bank  emaciated  and  worn  out  from  a  disease  that  showed  a  most  extraor- 
dinarjr  affinity  for  the  osseous  system,  and  resisted  every  kind  of  treatment. 

Remarks. — ^This  case  is,  I  think,  peculiar  from  its  persistent  nature  in, 
I  maj  say,  a  young  woman,  in  its  tendency  to  attack  the  bones,  and  in 
the  course  it  pursued,  which  was  conclusive,  I  think,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  She  had  the  advice  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
metropolitan  men,  had  every  advantage  of  change  of  air  to  the  sea-side — 
Lisdoonvama — lived  in  a  most  healthy  country-place,  and  had  a  fair 
trial  given  to  every  suitable  form  of  tonic ;  but,  notwithstanding  all,  the 
disease  went  on  slowly  but  surely  to  a  fatal  termination. 

due  of  Excessive  Vomiting  in  Pregnancy. — Mrs.  ,  aged  about  thirty, 

tliree  months  pregnant  of  first  child.  After  sitting  for  some  time  on  grass, 
got  pain  at  lower  part  of  abdomen,  for  which  a  mustard  poultice  was  applied, 
which  gave  relief,  but  very  soon  vomiting  set  in  and  continued  almost 
unceasingly  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Her  pulse  was  quick,  tongue  white ; 
^rrhoea ;  abdomen  very  flat,  and  excessive  emaciation.  Everything  that 
could  be  devised  was  tried  to  check  vomiting,  and  everything  in  the  way  of 
food  was  rejected,  and  the  only  thing  retained  was  soda-water  and  brandy, 
and  she  therefore  had  to  be  fed  with  enemata  of  beef-tea  and  port  wine 
^fairing  most  part  of  her  illness.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia 
*wice  a  day  was  the  great  means,  under  Providence,  of  her  recovery,  and 
^  was  also  benefited  by  enemata  of  bromide  of  -  potassium.  It  was  in 
^teroplation  to  cause  abortion,  but  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
I^blin  Obstetrical  Society,  Dr.  Atthill,  who  saw  her  in  consultation. 
Was  opposed  to  this  measure  on  the  grounds  of  a  further  complication 
0*r  case  being  so  serious)  being  attended  with  danger  to  life.  After  a 
Ki^tracted  illness  which  brought  her  to  death's  door  she  made  a  good 
'^covery,  had  a  premature  confinement  after  a  sea  voyage,  and  is  now 
•"Wig  and  healthy.  This  case  is  briefly  given  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
Sitit  valoe  of  the  hypodermic  injection,  to  which  her  recovery  waa 
mainly  attributable.  An  extempore  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
a  grain  to  the  drachm  of  water,  I  found  more  effectual  than  the 
^^•Mnatbn  of  morphia  as  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Vital  Statistics 

Of  Eight  Large  Towns  in  Ireland^  for  Four  Weeks  ending  Sdm 
September  Uth,  1875. 
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Eemarks. 

The  rate  of  mortalitj  was  rather  high  in  Belfast  and  Wat 
moderate  in  Dublin,  and  low  in  the  other  towns.  In  London 
22*0  per  1,000  annually,  in  Glasgow  25*3,  and  in  Edinburgl 
during  the  four  weeks.  Zymotic  diseases  generally  exhibit  a  < 
tendency  to  increase  in  Dublin,  although  scarlatina  is  apparentl) 
out  as  an  epidemic.  Diarrhoea  was  fatal  amongst  children  in  1 
Belfast,  and  Waterford.  Scarlatina  has  increased  in  Belfast,  Coi 
Derry,  where  it  is  very  prevalent  and  fatal.  The  epidemic  ir 
seems  to  be  but  commencing,  as  7  out  of  the  8  deaths  registered 
four  weeks  occurred  in  the  week  ending  September  11.  In 
zymotic  diseases  caused  142  deaths,  of  which  115  took  place  witl 
municipcd  boundary.  The  corresponding  numbers  in  the  previoa 
week  period  were  93  and  78  respectively.  The  increase  was  chie; 
to  diarrhoea,  which  killed  60  persons  against  14  in  the  four  weeks  • 
August  14.    Oi  iViQ     V\fi.um^  children  under  5  years  of 
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Meteorologt. 


Observations  made  at  Dublin,  Lot.  53**  20'  N.^  Long.  6**  16'  TF., 
for  Month  of  August,  1875. 

eight  of  Barometer,    -  -  -    80*024  Inches. 

1  Height  of  Barometer  (9  p.m.  on  2l8t),    30-289  „ 

Height  of  Barometer  (9  a.m.  on  10th), 
ry-bulb  Temperature,  - 
^et-bulb  Temperature, 
ew-point  Temperature, 
umidity,  .... 
Temperature  in  Shade, 
Temperature  in  Shade,  -  * 

Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation), 
mount  of  Cloud,  - 

(on  14  days),  - 

Direction  of  Wind,  - 


29-647  „ 
60-2° 
57-1** 
64-4° 

81*8  per  cent. 
73-4** 
46-6** 
43-0*> 

62  per  cent. 
1*883  Inches. 
W.,  S.W.,  and  E. 


Remarks. 

sather  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  on  the  6th 
I  rainy  weather  set  in,  with  an  easterly  breeze.  A  depression, 
:re,  at  8  a.m.  of  the  9th,  lay  over  the  Bristol  Channel,  caused 
ainfall  in  Dublin  and  many  parts  of  Ireland.  From  the  14th 
d  the  weather  was  dry  in  the  E.  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  W. 
ains  fell,  with  fresh  S.W.  and  W.  winds.  Intense  heat  pre- 
•"rance  and  England  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th — the  London 
being  89°  on  the  16th.  No  excessive  heat  was  experienced  in 
The  month  was,  however,  considerably  warmer  than  July-.— 
lum  not  sinking  below  60°  on  3  nights,  and  the  maximum 

70°  on  5  days.  It  was  showery  from  the  27th,  with  high 
vind  on  the  80th  and  31st.    No  thunder  or  lightning  was 

Hail  fell  on  the  16  th  in  a  very  local  shower  of  peculiar 
Beautiful  lunar  rainbows  were  seen  at  10  p.m.  of  the  16th, 
ding  rain  was  falling  to  the  N.W.  of  Dublin. 
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IMMOVABLE  APPARATUS  IN  ACUTE  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM. 

Dr.  S.  Soapari  concludes  from  his  experience  that  immovable  apparatus 
made  either  with  plaster  of  Paris,  silicate  of  potassium,  or  starch,  are 
exceedingly  useful  when  applied  to  the  affected  joints  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  although  they  certainly  have  no  influence  upon  the  disease 
itself.  If  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  these  applications  are 
made  to  all  the  joints,  sound  and  affected,  they  seem  to  exercise  an 
abortive  effect,  preventing  the  appearance  of  the  affection  in  some  of  the 
joints,  and  calming  and  arresting  the  manifestations  already  developed  io 
others.  Dr.  Scapari  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  spread  of  the  j 
disease  is  diminished,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  concomitant  complica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  serous  membranes,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs.— 
BuU,  Gen,  de  Therap,^  No.  10,  1875  ;  from  Raccoglitoi-e  Medico,  No.  3, 
1875. — Philadelphia  Medical.  Times, 

ARTERIO-CAPILLART  FIBROSIS. 

Dr.  Maclagan,  of  Dundee,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Pathology  of  Granalar 
Contracted  Kidney"  {British  and  Foreign  Med,  Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1875), 
says,  that  at  the  time  Sir  William  Gull's  and  Dr.  Sutton's  paper  on 
"  Arterio-Capillary  Fibrosis  "  was  published,  he  had  just  completed  the 
translation  of  MM.  Charcot  and  Bouchard's  treatise  on  "  Cerebral 
HjEmorrhage,"  in  which  they  describe  a  condition  of  the  minute  cerebral 
vessels  which  they  term  "sclerous  arteritis;"  the  similarity  of  their 
description  of  this  morbid  condition,  and  that  of  Sir  William  Gull  and 
Dr.  Sutton  immediately  struck  him,  and  three  years  further  experience 
has  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  French  and  English  pathologic 
have  described  identical  conditions,  any  little  differences  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  were  studying  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  the  latter 
chronic  Bright's  disease ;  and  further  adds  that  he  believes  that  Sir 
William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton  have  described  a  really  morbid  condition, 
but  err  in  looking  upon  it  as  a  factor  in  Bright's  disease,  its  co-existence 
with  the  latter  in  any  particular  case  being  merely  a  coincidence;  the 
two  conditions,  however,  being  both  rather  common  in  old  age,  maj,  | 
from  this  cause,  be  present  together,  and  thus  the  error  may  hare  | 
arisen. 

As  regards  the  points  at  issue  between  Dr.  George  Johnson  and  Sir 
William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton,  Dr.  Maclagan  believes — laL  In  the 
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resence  of  muscular  hypertrophy  of  the  arterioles  in  granular  contracted 
idnej,  but  differs  from  Dr.  Johnson  as  regards  its  causation,  holding 
lat  it  is  produced  by  a  retention  in  the  blood  of  some  of  the  urinary 
Kcreta,  followed  by  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  spasmodic  con- 
"action  of  the  muscular  coats,  and  consequent  hypertrophy.  2nd.  He 
grees  with  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton  in  the  existence  of  "arterio- 
apillary  fibrosis,"  or  "  sclerous  arteritis,"  but  differs  from  them  in  looking 
pon  this  as  a  morbid  condition  per  se^  and  entirely  independent  of 
ranular  contracted  kidney.  3rd.  The  two  conditions  must  frequently 
o-exist,  either  predominating  according  to  the  priority  of  appearance, 
nd  often  progressing  side  by  side,  the  condition  of  '*  fibrosis"  exaggerating 
be  tendency  to  cerebral  symptoms  so  frequent  in  chronic  Bright's  disease 
nth  contracted  kidney. 

R.  A. 

EXTERNAL  USE  OP  TURPENTINE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OP  TONSILLITIS. 

w  the  Leavenworth  Medical  Herald  Dr.  S.  H.  Roberts  9trongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  turpentine  externally  in  tonsillitis.  He  folds  the 
annel  to  four  thicknesses,  wrings  it  out  in  hot  water,  and  pours  oil  of 
irpentine  over  a  spot  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The  fiannel  is  then 
pplied  over  the  sub-parotid  region,  and  the  fomentation  continued  as 
»ng  as  it  can  be  borne.  After  removal,  a  dry  flannel  is  applied,  and  the 
iQe  region  rubbed  with  turpentine  every  two  hours.  This  application 
^  continued  daily  till  resolution  occurs.  The  doctor  believes,  from  the 
^idence  of  his  long  experience,  that  thus  applied  early  in  the  disease  the 
>1  of  turpentine  has  almost  a  specific  effect  in  tonsillitis.  That  its 
stion  is  not  simply  that  of  an  irritant  he  has  proved  by  employing 
iiistard,  croton  oil,  tincture  of  iodine,  &c.,  in  the  same  class  of  cases, 
bey  always  failed  to  diminish  the  inflammation  of  tonsils,  while  the 
irpentine  succeeded. — Philadelphia  Medical  Times, 

THE  TREATMENT  OP  CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

Ib.  R.  Donaldson,  writing  from  Rangoon  to  the  editor  of  the  Indian 
ftdieal  Gazette^  June  1st,  recommends  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  as 
most  eflicacious  remedy  in  dysenteric  affections.  He  says  that  in  Burmah 
yaentery  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  in  the  European,  as  well  as  in 
^  native,  exhibits  a  marked  tendency  to  become  chronic  In  many  of 
leae  cases  ipecacuanha  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect ;  and  persist- 
^  in  the  treatment  by  large  doses  of  this  drug,  so  far  from  being 
^active  of  good,  is  fruitful  of  positive  mischief.  The  stomach  is 
^ered  so  irritable  by  it  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  retain  nourish- 
^^t,  and  he  then  suffers  from  exhaustion,  the  combineid  effect  of  the 
^Mse  and  innutrition.  In  these  cases  the  tincture  of  benzoin,  given  in 
^^obioatum  with  astringents — notably  with  logwood — has  been  found 
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extremely  useful ;  often,  indeed,  acting  like  a  charm ;  and  it  maj  be 
truly  said  of  it,  that  its  powers  of  healing  diseased  mucous  membranes 
equal  its  performances  when  applied  externally  to  wounds.  The  formuk 
recommended  is : — Compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  half  a  drachm ;  com- 
pound tincture  of  catechu,  one  drachm ;  tincture  of  opium,  ten  minims ; 
extract  of  hsematoxylum,  ten  grains ;  water,  to  one  ounce.  For  a  draught 
To  be  given  three  times  a  day.  If  necessary,  the  remedy  may  be 
administered  by  the  rectum.  It  would  appear  that  the  compoood 
tincture  of  benzoin  is  an  old,  and,  at  one  time,  a  well-known  remedy  in 
dysentery,  as  well  as  in  simple  mucous  diarrhoea  and  in  chronic  infantile 
inflammatory  diarrhoea,  in  which  the  evacuations  always  contain  mucus, 
and  sometimes  a  little  blood. 

THE   RADICAL   CURE   OF   VARICOSE   VEINS   BY   THE   INJECTION  OP 

CHLORAL. 

In  the  Rendiconto  Biennale  di  Clinica  ChtntrgtcOf  Milan,  1875,  Dr. 
Francesco  Parona  reports  ten  cases  of  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  which 
were  cured  by  injections  into  the  varices  of  a  solution  of  hydrate  of 
chloral.    In  all  the  cases  a  cure  resulted.    One  patient,  who  presented 
all  the  symptoms  of  paludal  infection,  was  attacked  by  erysipelas  a  week 
after  the  operation,  and  died ;  but  Dr.  Parona  does  not  think  that  his 
death  was  really  owing  to  the  three  injections  practised  upon  him. 
From  the  facts  which  he  adduces  Dr.  Parona  draws  the  following 
corollaries: — 1.  That  the  method  in  question  is  now  proved  to  be  suf- 
ficiently innocuous.    2.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  obtained 
by  the  injection  of  hydrate  of  chloral  a  firm  and  perfect  closure  of  the 
varix,  with  insignificant  reaction.    3.  That,  failing  the  formation  of  a 
coagulum,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  without  any  incon- 
venience.   4.  That  such  accidents  as  phlebitis,  suppuration,  ulceration, 
and  evacuation  of  the  clot  are  very  rare.    5.  That  mortification  of  the 
skin  at  the  site  of  the  puncture  is  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  depends 
upon  unskilfulness  or  carelessness  in  operating.   6.  That  the  operation  ii 
but  very  slightly  painful;   and  that  the  wounds  usually  following 
obliteration  of  the  veins  cicatrise  very  rapidly. — Aniu  Univ.  di  Mtd,  ( 
Chir,,  Giugno. 

[The  solution  of  chloral  used  was,  it  is  stated,  that  reconmiended  bj 
Porta,  the  strength  of  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned.  Generallj 
from  three  to  five  injections  were  made  at  a  time.  In  one  case  one 
drachm  of  chloral  altogether  was  used  for  four  injections. — G.  F.  D.] 
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THE  ELASTIC  LIGATURE  IN  SPINA -BIFIDA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Chirurgie,  reported  in  the  Bull. 
Oen,  de  Tlierap,^  No.  10,  1875,  the  reading  of  a  case  of  spina-bifida 
occurring  in  a  child  three  years  old,  operated  on  by  elastic  ligature  and 
cured,  became  the  subject  of  some  discussion.  Another  case  was  cited  in 
which  the  operation  was  followed  by  convulsions  and  the  ligature  had  to 
be  withdrawn. 

M.  Blot,  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  said  that  he  had  not  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  procedure.  Nervous  filaments,  he  remarked,  were  often 
present  in  these  tumours,  and  even  expansion  of  the  cord;  it  is  not 
therefore  always  prudent  to  interfere.  Besides,  he  had  found  that  these 
tumours  decrease  in-  time,  and  often  disappear  entirely  at  last.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  indications  for  operation,  M.  Despres  said 
that  when  the  tumour  is  not  reducible,  an  operation  may  be  performed 
without  inconvenience.  When,  however,  there  is  a  large  communication 
between  the  tumour  and  the  spinal  envelopes,  it  is  necessary  to  abstain 
from  all  intervention. — Philadelphia  Medical  Times, 

GURGUN-OIL  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 

Assistant  Apothecary  G.  W.  Phillips,  in  Medical  charge,  Nicobars, 
has  found  gurgun-oil,  used  as  for  leprosy,  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  lupus,  psoriasis,  and  scabies.  Experience  in  the  Madras 
leper  hospital  has,  it  appears,  confirmed  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
Andaman  Islands,  namely,  that,  when  used  thorougldy  and  perseveringly^ 
according  to  Dr.  DougalPs  method,  gurgun-oil  possesses  the  power  of 
producing  an  immense  improvement  in  cases  of  leprosy  of  every  kind. — 
Indian  Medical  Gazette, 

physiological  action  of  nitrite  of  amyl. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Soci^td  de  Biologic  {Gaz,  Med.  de 
P<irisy  3  Juillet),  M.  Rabuteau  remarked  that  the  nitrite  of  amyl  and 
other  nitrites  are  haematic  poisons,  which  alter  the  globules,  and,  indubi- 
tably, the  plasma,  since  albuminuria  may  be  observed  under  their 
influence.    It  is  probable  that  the  albumen  proceeds  from  the  globuline 
^hich  is  found  along  with  the  hsemoglobine  in  the  red  globules.  The 
nitrites  are  insidious  poisons,  like  phosphorus  and  colchicum,  since 
they  do  not  always  act  rapidly,  but  often  not  until  after  the  expiration  of 
some  hours.    According  to  toxicological  observations,  nitrous  fumes  act 
bIso  in  a  similar  manner.    Workmen  who  have  succumbed  under  the 
uiflaence  of  nitrous  vapours — as,  for  example,  those  who  remain  too  long 
in  the  leaden  chambers  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  made — ^have  not  died 
^'^imediately,  but  some  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  poisoning, 
^hen  their  state,  at  first  sight,  did  not  appear  at  all  alarming.  According 
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to  these  data,  it  would  seem  that  the  nitrite  of  amyl  onght  not  to  \m 
a  place  in  the  therapeutics  of  nervous  affections.  In  reality,  it  does 
not  act  specially  upon  the  nervous  system,  but  upon  the  blood,  modi- 
fying the  hsBmoglobin,  and  changing  it  into  acid  bsematin. 

In  a  paper  on  the  general  treatment  of  chronic  nervous  diseases, 
quoted  by  The  Practitioner^  July,  1875,  Professor  Benedikt,  says  tb»t 
amyl  nitrite  may  best  be  applied  as  an  odorous  drug,  mingled  with 
double  its  weight  of  oleum  foeniculi.  He  recommends  it  in  asthmfttie 
and  steno-cardiac .  cases,  in  epileptic  faintness,  accompanied  by  pallor, 
and  in  migraine  also,  when  they  commence  with  paleness  of  the  face. 

DIABETES  MELUTUS  IN  A  GIRL  AGED  SEVEN  TEARS. 

Dr.  Jensen,  of  Helsingdr,  reports  this  interesting  case  (Ugeshiftfir 
Lcsger,  3rd  series.  Vol.  xviii.,  p.  297).  The  patient  had  a  healthy 
family  history ;  it  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  her  father  was 
greatly  addicted  to  drinking  at  the  time  conception  took  place.  Three 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters  died— one  shortly  after  birth  of  convulsions, 
a  second  when  a  few  weeks  old  with  dropsical  symptoms.  The  disease 
developed  quickly,  for,  from  having  been  previously  healthy  and  active, 
she  pined  away,  became  thin,  suffered  from  thirst  and  frequent  mictnri- 
tion.  On  an  examination  being  made  soon  afterwards,  the  urine  was 
found  to  have  a  spec.  grav.  1036,  to  be  free  from  albumen,  but  to 
contain  8  per  cent,  of  sugar.  She  was  put  on  Bouchardat's  diet,  but 
under  it  the  debility  and  headache  increased,  so  that  she  had  to  be 
allowed  to  use  a  little  rye-bread  along  with  it.  She  then  perceptibly 
improved,  the  urine  diminished  in  quantity,  but  the  amount  of  sugar 
kept  up  to  6  or  7  per  cent.  She  ultimately  felt  so  much  better  that  her 
parents  omitted  to  make  her  adhere  to  the  restricted  diet.  The  symptoms 
now  developed  afresh  and  with  great  rapidity,  and  she  died  after  an 
illness  of  about  five  months'  duration  in  all. — Nordiskt  Med,  Arkiv,  Vol 
VI.    Part  2.  1875. 

J.  W.M. 

A  THEORY  CONCERNING  SLEEP. 

Our  existing  knowledge  about  the  physiology  of  sleep  does  not  go 
much  beyond  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  invariablj 
associated  with  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition  of  the  braio* 
Pfitiger  attempts  to  take  us  a  step  farther  by  constructing  an  elaborate 
hypothesis  of  a  physico-chemical  order  (Pfiuger^a  Ardiiv.^  x.,  8,  9). 
Starting  from  the  view  that  the  functional  activity  of  any  orgao,  and 
more  especially  of  a  nerve-centre,  depends  upon  a  dissociation  of  H^iof 
matter,  which  is  itself  only  a  modified  form  of  albumen,  the  author  goes 
on  to  speculate  that  the  chemical  potential  energy  which  is  used  op 
the  formation  oi  every  moVeexxle  of  carbonic  acid  is  transformed  into  iieeL 
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In  other  words,  the  atoms  of  which  this  molecule  consists  are  thrown  into 
a  state  of  very  active  vibration.  These  intramolecular  explosions  are 
propagated  in  all  directions  along  the  nerves  to  the  muscular  and  glan- 
dular systems,  which  are  in  structural  continuity  with  the  nerve-centres. 
Frogs,  deprived  of  oxygen,  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  apparent  death, 
precisely  similar  to  sleep ;  from  this  they  may  be  roused  by  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood.  A  certain  proportion  of  intramolecular 
oxygen  in  the  nerve-centres  is  thus  essential  to  the  waking  state,  since  it 
enables  a  given  number  of  explosions  to  occur  in  a  unit  of  time  at  a 
given  temperature.  But,  during  the  waking  state,  the  energy  of 
chemical  affinity  is  used  up  much  faster  than  the  intramolecular  oxygen 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  can  be  replaced ;  consequently  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  steadily  diminishes ;  and  when  the  number  of 
explosions  per  unit  of  time  sinks  below  a  certain  minimum,  sleep  ensues. 
The  entire  energy  of  the  brain  is  never  really  used  up ;  but  it  sinks  to 
&  point  at  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  external  stimuli,  it  is  incapable 
of  maintaining  functional  activity.  This  theory  may  be  so  developed  as 
to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  sleep,  such  as  its 
periodicity,  &c. 

QUININE  AS  A  GARGLE  IN  SORE  THROAT. 

To  The  Practitioner  for  August,  1875,  Dr.  D.  J.  Brakenridge  contributes 
&  short  paper  on  the  use  of  quinine  as  a  gargle  in  diphtheritic,  scarlati- 
and  other  forms  of  sore  throat. 
The  following  facts,  among  others,  may  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished:— 

1.  Quinine  is  a  protoplasm  poison,  and  limits  the  number  and  move- 
ii^ents  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  and  pus  cells. 

2.  It  prevents  the  pathological  migration  of  the  blood  corpuscles  into 
^e  tissues  of  the  membranous  and  parenchymatous  organs  exposed  to 
the  air,  both  when  it  is  given  subcutaneously  and  when  it  is  directly 
applied  to  the  part. 

3.  It  restrains  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels. 

4.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  and  exerts  a  paralysing,  or,  in  larger  doses,  a 
^tnictive  influence  on  microzymes. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  the  theoretical  appropriateness  of  quinine  as 
^  gargle  in  diphtheria  with  abundant  proliferation  of  micrococci,  and  in 
•carlatinal,  and  various  other  forms  of  sore-throat,  especially  when 
attended  with  membranous  exudation,  pultaceous  secretion,  or  ulceration, 
^  apparent.  For  it  antagonises  all  the  visible  factors  of  such  forms  of 
^■kflammation. 

Dr.  Brakenridge  has  employed  in  many  cases  a  gargle  composed,  as  a 
of  2  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  5  minims  of  dilute  sulphuric 
to  each  ounce  of  water.    He  draws  the  following  conclu&ioTi%\ — 
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Simple  non-fcyphilitic  ulcers  of  the  throat,  under  this  treatment,  at 
once  assume  a  healthier  aspect  and  heal  rapidly. 

'*  In  syphilitic  ulcers,  the  local  treatment  has  always  been  accompanied 
by  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  some  other 
suitable  constitutional  remedy ;  but  my  impression  is  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  cure  is  hastened  by  the  quinine  gargle. 

^^Its  effect  in  the  sore  throat  of  scarlatina  is  very  marked,  the 
pultaceous  secretion  being  checked,  and  the  inflammatory  swcliiog 
diminished. 

"  It  is  of  comparatively  little  use  in  the  early  stage  of  crnanche 
tonsillaris,  over  which  tincture  of  aconite,  in  minim  doses  frequently 
repeated,  has  so  decided  a  control.  Wlien,  however,  abscess  followed  b? 
abundant  discharge  of  pus  results,  its  beneficial  influence  in  checking  the 
suppuration  and  promoting  healing  is  marked. 

''In  the  slighter  forms  of  diphtheritic  sore-throat  it  answers  admi* 
rably,  preventing  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  promoting  the 
separation  of  the  membranous  exudation. 

"  It  is,  however,  in  severe  cases  of  true  diphtheria  that  I  hope  it  will  | 
prove  most  useful.    I  have  now  employed  it  in  three  cases  of  this 
disease,  and  in  all  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory." 

J.  W.  E 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


IX. —  Tliree  Cases  of  Popliteal  Aneurism  (two  of  the  Patients 
aving  been  previously  surgically  treated  for  pre-existefit  Aneurism 
^  the  fellow-limb);  Amputation  in  one  case  followed  by  recovery; 
e  other  cases  cured  respectively  by  Compression  and  Deligation  of 
e  Femoral  Artery,  By  Mr.  Edward  Stamer  O'Gradt, 
h.M.,  M.B.,  A.B.,  Univ.  Dub. ;  Surgeon  to  Mercer's  Hospital; 
ellow  and  Member  of  the  Surgical  Court  of  Examiners,  R.C.S. ; 
*centiate  of  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians ;  formerly 
ecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy  at  the  Carmichael  School  of 
edicine,  (&c.,  &c. 

I. — Popliteal  Aneurism;  prolonged  Digital  and  Instrumental 
I^ressure  unsuccessful;  Amputation  of  the  thigh  ;  Recovery. 

-  X.  (No.  880),  aged  twenty-eight,  a  man  of  unusual  intelli- 
^e,  who,  in  early  life,  had  been  a  wild,  dare-devil  kind  of  fellow, 
of  late  had  followed  the  occupation  of  a  clerk,  was  admitted  to 
ital  June  2nd,  1871.  He  had  always  considered  himself  to 
k  hardy,  healthy  man,  though,  according  to  his  statement, 
^  was  a  history  of  previous  syphilis,  cx)ntracted  whilst  serving 
he  Fourth  Dragoons.  About  nine  weeks  ago  he  first  felt 
in  the  right  knee,  and  coincidently  observed  that  there  was 
^laating  swelling  behind  the  joint.  This  pain  commenced 
^  suddenly,  and,  so  far  as  the  patient  knows,  did  not  follow 

>L.  LX.— KO.  47,  THIRD  SERIES.  ^  0 
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any  sprain  or  injury.    It  soon  became  the  source  of  constant 
and  terrible  suiFering.    Relief  was  sought  at  the  Limerick  work- 
house, where  Dr.  T.  R.  Phayre,  then  the  able  resident  officer  of 
that  institution,  applied  instrumental  pressure  along  the  artery. 
This  treatment  was  followed  by  so  much  benefit  that  after  fourteen 
days  the  patient  took  his  discharge  and  went  "  on  a  spree"  of  some 
days'  duration,  at  the  end  of  which  he  found  his  limb  worse  thin 
ever.    X.  X.  now  determined  to  come  to  Dublin.    He  complained 
bitterly  of  persistent  numbness  of  the  foot,  associated  with  constant 
pain  over  the  region  of  the  inner  ankle.    Spasms  and  cramps  m  tbe 
calf  of  the  leg  were  of  frequent  occurrence.    The  knee  was  slightly 
flexed.    Any  attempt  to  alter  its  position  in  the  least  degree  caused 
much  suffering.    In  the  popliteal  space  was  a  tumour,  fully  equal 
to  kn  orange  in  size.    [The  measurements  of  the  right  knee,  (m  a 
level  with  the  centre  of  the  patella,  were  15^  inches,  of  the  left 
It  pulsated  strongly  both  behind  and  laterally,  the  wave  of  blood  i 
feeling  as  if  immediately  beneath  the  skin.    The  sac  collapsed 
considerably  when  firm  pressure  was  made  on  the  femoral  artery. 
Some  oedema  of  foot  and  leg  was  also  present.    There  was  coDsidtf- 
able  cardiac  irritability ;  but  no  marked  legion  of  that  organ  or  of  th 
larger  vessels,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who  saw  the 
case,  there  was  a  more  or  less  general  tendency  to  atheromatoof 
degeneration.    The  remaining  viscera  seemed  quite  healthy. 

The  morning  after  admission  to  hospital  the  limb  was  uni- 
formly supported  by  tails,  made  of  a  smooth,  soft  fabric,  and  laid  ii 
a  soft  gutter  of  pillows.  A  Read's  lever-compressor  being  adjusted 
in  position,  its  pad  was  easily  made  to  command  the  artery  in  tb 
groin,  whilst  a  hoop  tourniquet  enabled  the  vessel  to  be  cooapressei 
lower  down.  On  this  and  the  following  day  pressure  was  con* 
mcnced  at  10  a.m.  and  maintained  uninterruptedly  until  10  pA 
The  instruments  were  tended  to  with  the  most  sedulous  attention) 
each  being  alternately  brought  into  play  before  the  action  of  iti 
fellow  was  suspended,  and  were  worked  so  as  to  entirely  arrest  tk 
current  of  blood  in  the  artery.  Along  the  line  of  instrunaentil 
pressure  the  integument  was  occasionally  washed  with  camph.  fSf^ 
of  wine,  and  perfectly  fresh  folds  of  the  softest  chamois  kept  betwed 
it  and  the  pads  of  the  compressors.  There  was  thus  very  Utdl 
cutaneous  irritation  set  up.  On  both  days,  whilst  the  instrameii> 
were  in  use,  the  pain  and  spasms  in  the  calf  of  the  1^  beoaal 
intensely  aggravated,  the  suffering  at  times  being  such  that  thi 
patient  was  almost  ddvmua.   The  local  use  of  aconite  and  the  fit* 
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administration  of  opium  and  chloral  failed  to  afford  substantial 
relief.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  compression  no  change  of 
any  kind  could  be  observed  in  the  limb.  Each  night  relief  was 
obtained  with  the  removal  of  the  instruments,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
sleep  subsequently  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  through  the  kind  aid  of  several  of 
the  senior  students,*  who,  according  to  a  previously  regulated  roster, 
relieved  each  other  in  pairs  every  two  hours,  digital  pressure  was 
commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and  uninterruptedly  persevered  with  for 
thirty-six  consecutive  hours.  During  the  entire  of  this  period  I 
believe  that  every  precaution  was  taken  by  the  gentlemen  named, 
as  each  relieved  the  other,  to  insure  that  the  pressure  on  the  artery 
remained  continuous.  The  same  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  and 
spasm  that  characterised  the  previous  two  days  continued  to  recur. 
It  was  only  by  the  occasional  exhibition  of  stimulants,  to  give  him 
heart,  as  he  said,  that  the  patient  could  be  coaxed  into  permitting 
a  continuance  of  the  treatment.  At  10  a.m.  on  the  6th  the  pressure 
was  suspended,  to  allow  of  an  undisturbed  night's  rest.  On  exami- 
nation the^ tumour  was  found  still  to  pulsate  strongly — though  it 
seemed  as  n  the  arterial  wave  was  further  from  the  finger,  and  that 
the  sac  did  not  collapse  so  much  on  stopping  the  blood-current 
above.  Two  grains  of  opium  were  given  in  pill,  and  were  followed 
by  a  fairly  quiet  night. 

On  the  7th  the  same  instrumental  appliances  as  first  used  were 
again  had  recourse  to,  and  the  patient,  who  understood  their  mani- 
pulation well,  and  was  able  to  manage  them  with  accuracy,  was 
directed  to  apply  the  pressure  as  agreeable  to  his  feelings.  He  "  kept 
it  on"**  with  much  adroitness  for  several  hours  at  different  periods 
during  the  day,  but  towards  night  had  a  paroxysm  of  the  cramps  and 
spasms,  on  this  occasion  so  severe  that  he  removed  the  instruments, 
and  resolutely  refused  to  allow  any  further  pressure.  Persisting 
in  this  determination  next  day,  it  was  decided,  on  consultation,  to 
try  forced  flexure  of  the  limb ;  accordingly  the  leg,  having  been 

*  MeflRS.  Lockwood  (since  unfortunately  a  victim  to  dysentery  in  India),  Hamilton, 
*MorycaOy  ♦Fumell,  ♦Drew,  ♦Hanlon,  ♦Porter,  ♦Dixon,  ♦W.Morgan,  ♦Tighe, 
Carpenter,  Flood,  Panter,  Ffrench,  Lampey,  Murray,  Young,  Wilkinson,  Mason, 
RaTerty,  Collier,  Eaton,  Keelan,  and  Lyster.  Those  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
pivfixad  with  an  asterisk  each  took  a  second  and,  in  foar  cases,  a  third  torn  at  the 
work. 

^  WhiUt  pressure  was  on "  the  effect  was  constantly  checked  by  an  experienced 
pvpil,  who,  however,  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  touch  the  instruments ;  indeed,  as  a 
mle,  X.  X.  applied  them  far  more  effectually  than  any  of  ui  could. 
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evenly  bandaged  as  far  as  the  knee,  was  slowly  flexed  on  the  thlgk, 
the  movement  being  gradually  continued  till  the  heel  was  withm  a 
few  inches  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.    No  pad  was  placed  in  the 
popliteal  space  on  account  of  the  great  sensitiveness  that  existed  to 
pressure  or  manipulation  of  any  kind  there.   A  suitably  applied 
bandage  secured  the  limb  in  the  position  indicated ;  this  was  main- 
tained for  twelve  hours,  during  which  there  were  several  paroxjsoDS 
of  suffering  and  pain,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  precedii^ 
days,  and  necessitating  the  free  use  of  opium — altogether  7  gnioi 
of  the  powdered  drug  and  90  drops  of  the  tincture  were  used  during 
the  day.    Sleep  immediately  supervened  on  the  limb  being  letdown 
(no  change  could  be  detected  in  the  condition  of  the  aneurism)  and 
continued  uninterrupted  for  the  entire  night,  the  patient  awakening 
late  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  free  from  pain ;  he  was  now  in  better 
humour,  and  allowed  the  instruments  to  be  readjusted.  Daring 
the  day  he  controlled  them  with  his  habitual  dexterity,  and  efieo* 
tually  checked  the  stream  of  blood.    He  suffered  but  little  till 
day  from  pain,  and  required  no  opiates.    When  pressure  was*  at 
10  o'clock,  left  off  for  the  night,  it  was  evident  that  a  ^sidenbk 
amount  of  consolidation  had  taken  place  in  the  aneuri».  Encoo* 
raged  by  this  success,  the  pressure  treatment  was  sedulously  carried 
out  for  the  ensuing  nine  days,  from  8  a.m.  till  10  p.m. — Le,,  for  14 
hours  daily.    As  formerly,  the  two  instruments  were  used  and  kept " 
in  alternate  action.    Each  night  on  their  removal  an  opium  pill  wis 
given,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  the  drug  usually  secured  a  fair 
night's  rest.    The  aneurism  now  seemed  to  have  become  partiaDj 
filled  with  solid  blood,  but,  joari /?a«««  with  increasing  firmncsB,  H 
had  also  expanded  laterally,  and  so  increased  somewhat  in  size. 

On  the  19th  the  upper  instrument  having  got  deranged,  digilJ 
pressure  was  again  adopted  for  12  hours.*  The  next  day  tin 
pressure,  both  digital  and  instrumental,  had  unavoidably  to  be 
omitted. 

21st. — A  smart  rigor  took  place  early  in  the  morning;  this  ft* 
followed  by  much  reaction  for  the  ensuing  three  days.  X.i 
continued  feverish  and  sick ;  there  was  loss  of  appetite,  accelerated 
pulse,  dry  and  glazed  tongue ;  bitter  complaint  was  made  of  hist^ 
ing  pain  along  the  front  of  the  tibia  of  the  diseased  limb,  aid 
extending  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle.    This  pain  was  inceaert 


*  Messrs.  Lockwood,  Hudson,  Drew,  J.  Morgan,  W.  Morgan,  M'Gianfi^  Oup^' 
Eaton,  Young,  White,  and  Philips,  kindly  acttd  on  thia  occasion,  and  mnjiti^ 
details  as  on  the  ^cat  Xam^ 
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though  varying  somewhat  in  intensity  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
remained  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unrelieved  by  opiates  given 
internally,  or  by  the  use  of  various  local  applications.    Ice  placed 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  seat  of  its  greatest  intensity  seemed  to 
awttage  its  violence  more  than  anything  else.    A  quinine  and 
muriate  tincture  of  iron  mixture  was  also  given,  and,  it  was  thought, 
with  some  benefit.    During  the  next  ensuing  days  occasional  and 
lerere  rigors  occurred,  the  pain  remaining  constant  until  the  night 
of  the  23rd,  when,  without  any  obvious  cause,  the  patient,  who 
during  the  day  had  taken  10  grains  of  powdered  opium — his  general 
eoodition  also  necessitating  the  free  use  of  stimulants — suddenly  got 
idief,  and  slept  well  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

24th. — It  was  found  that  during  the  night  the  region  of  the  knee 
bid  become  considerably  enlarged ;  the  aneurismal  sac,  also,  which 
kte  the  night  before  pulsated  distinctly,  had  now  almost  entirely 
eeased  to  do  so;  it  was  observed,  too,  that  the  inner  side  of  the  leg 
tad  foot  felt  to  the  hand  much  colder  than  the  outer.  In  the 
^ening  the  paroxysmal  pains  returned  again,  and  lasted  some 
iiours. 

On  the  25th  X.  X.  again  resolved  to  abandon  the  pressure 
tieatment.  The  ferruginous  bottle  previously  quoted  was  directed 
to  be  discontinued,  and  instead  thereof  a  pill  composed  of  2  grains 

quinine  and  1  of  pulv.  opii  made  up  with  ext.  hyoscyamus,  to  be 
given  every  third  hour,  as  also  an  ounce  of  brandy. 
-  26th. — Since  the  suspension  on  yesterday  of  the  pressure  the 
ineurismal  tumour  had  perceptibly  increased,  the  circumference  of 
Uie  joint  on  measurement  being  now  16|  inches.  Pulsation,  too, 
bad  largely  returned,  and  increasing  oedema  of  the  leg  was  present. 
Xhe  temperature  on  both  sides  of  the  leg  became  equalised,  and 
Oie  same  as  that  of  the  fellow  limb  (97°).  For  several  succeeding 
no  local  treatment  whatever  of  the  limb  was  permitted. 

X.  X.  usually  lay  in  part  turned  over  to  the  right  side,  with  the 
flexed  on  the  thigh  and  resting,  too,  on  the  right  or  outer  side. 
Xhe  pills  were  taken  regularly  and  more  frequently  than  originally 
[ifescribed — usually  every  second  hour. 

In  a  week  the  tumour  had  consolidated  so  much  that  pulsation, 
feitfaer  lateral  or  posterior,  could  scarcely  be  detected.  Meanwhile 
kbe  man*8  general  condition  was  the  reverse  of  satisfactory ;  there 
irere  oft-recurring  and  prolonged  paroxysms  of  pain  of  the  intensest 
duncter — these  greatly  interfered  with  his  rest.  The  pulse,  too, 
btiimUy  exceeded  120,  and  there  was  hurried  breathmg,  with  pain 
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on  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  this  was  relieved  by  &ee  and  repeated 
dry  cupping.  Though,  as  a  rule,  he  ate  well  and  with  a  good 
appetite,  yet  he  was  visibly  emaciating — with  some  difficulty  he 
was  induced  to  take  cod-liver  oil  at  night.  Subcutaneous  injecdoo 
of  morphia,  which  was  thoroughly  tried,  gave  but  partial  and 
uncertain  relief  at  his  periods  of  suffering. 

Against  the  middle  of  July  the  tumour  had  again  become  verj 
fluid,  and  pulsation  therein  correspondingly  distinct;  flesh  wai 
appreciably  being  lost,  and  the  countenance  wore  an  habitiullf 
anxious  expression.  The  man's  now  debilitated  state  required  the 
regular  administration  of  stimulants,  6  to  10  ozs.  of  spirits  or  wise 
being  given  daily.  Though  considerable  diminution  had  occunred 
in  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  yet  a  very  unpleasant  sensatioo 
of  pins  and  needles,*'  almost  constantly  present  in  the  patient'i 
foot,  incommoded  him  much,  his  annoyances  being  further  in- 
creased by  an  irritable  ulcer  in  the  perinaeum.  Thia  had  formed 
after  a  scratch,  and  was  now  the  seat  of  much  pain.  Ligature  of 
the  femoral  artery  was  at  this  time  recommended  to,  and  the  prO' 
posal  willingly  accepted  by,  the  patient;  but  on  the  16th,  thi 
day  fixed  for  the  operation,  he,  at  the  last  moment,  summanly 
insisted  on  its  postponement  till,  as  he  said,  he  tried  the  effect ot 
*'  another  shot  at  the  pressure."  This  mode  of  treatment  wis  al 
once  resumed  with  the  same  care  and  precautions  as  when  fint 
adopted. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  18th,  before  the  pressure  for  the 
day  was  commenced,  it  was  observed  that  the  external  side  of  tin 
foot  was  markedly  oedematous;  the  integument  over  the  outer 
malleolus  being  quite  dark,  as  if  a  bed-sore  was  about  to  for* 
there;  the  temperature  between  the  toes  was  under  90®*  (in  the 
same  locality  the  thermometer  usually  stood  at  97*5®,  which  mi 
the  last  noted  register  on  the  16th) ;  in  the  ham  the  instnuncrt 
stood  at  95°,  and  under  the  tongue  98*2**.  Pulse,  130,  jerky.  Tta 
spot  on  the  ankle  was  painted  with  a  60-grain  solution  of  nitntt 
of  silver,  and  protected  by  a  suitably  shaped  piece  of  soft  leather 
spread  thickly  with  soap  plaster. 

August  23rd. — Some  local  improvement  had  been  gained.  Uofo^ 
tunately,  just  at  this  juncture,  X.  X.  heard  accidentally  of  thedetlk 
of  a  favourite  sister  (a  circumstance  that,  in  consideration  of  h* 
own  state,  had,  for  some  time,  been  successfully  kept  concealed  fro* 
him) ;  he  at  once  became  greatly  depressed,  said  he  did  not  909 

T\id  ^eniiQSXisUx      not  marked  far  any  lower  degrees  ^ 
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care  what  happened  to  him,  removed  the  instruments,  and  would 
BOt  permit  their  use  any  further. 

On  the  9th  August  it  was  observed  that  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  could  not  be  felt  beating.  The  aneurism  still  pulsated  as  at 
the  time  of  the  last  report ;  the  oedema  of  the  foot  had  decidedly 
lessened  under  gentle  support  by  bandages  and  elevation  on  pillows. 
The  threatened  mischief  on  the  external  malleolus  had  progressed 
so  further,  but  the  ulcer  in  the  perinasum  had  continued  to  be  a 
lource  of  much  annoyance ;  it  had  remained  irritable,  painful,  and 
indisposed  to  heal  under  frequently  varied  applications.  That 
which  soothed  it  most  was  a  strong  solution  of  watery  extract  of 
opium  in  black  wash. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  allow 
the  resumption  of  pressure — in  detail,  it  was  carried  out  as  before. 
Boring  the  twenty  days  of  total  abstinence  from  it  he  had  im- 
proved in  appearance,  and  his  face  had,  to  a  large  extent,  lost  the 
Anxious  expression  it  had  long  borne.  Some  improvement  was 
i&anifest  now  too  in  the  perineal  trouble,  the  ulcer  looked  far  less 
togry,  and  had  begun  to  cicatrise  at  its  edges;  altogether  the 
patient  looked,  and  he  said  he  felt,  stronger  and  better.  Advantage 
liad  been  taken  of  his  improving  condition  to  reduce  to  4  ozs.  the 
lUowance  of  stimulants  that  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  imper- 
Uively  required.  At  the*  suggestion  of  a  colleague,  the  aneurismal 
tumour,  now  again  pulsating  freely,  was  kept  frequently  painted 
iHth  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potash  in  water.  In  a  week 
^re  was  recurrent  and  increasing  oedema  of  the  foot,  the  amount 
tf  this  was  now  but  little  influenced  by  bandaging  or  elevation 
^  the  limb. 

Again,  with  the  resumed  compression  of  the  vessel,  the  aneu- 
ianud  tumour  began  once  more  to  grow  firm;  day  by  day  the 
Hilsation  therein  became  feebler;  against  the  27th  it  seemed  to 
i«Te  become  quite  solid.  Simultaneously  with  this  change  the 
^  had  gradually  flexed  itself  more  and  more  on  the  thigh  till  the 
Uigle  of  flexure  nearly  equalled  a  right  angle.  To  rectify  this,  a 
^ell-padded  iron  splint  (furnished  with  a  rack  and  pinion  movement 
4  the  part  corresponding  to  the  articulation),  brought  to  a  suitable 
feagle,  was  applied  to  the  flexed  limb,  without  force  or  strain,  and 
4msd  carefully  secured  to  it  by  bandages ;  morning  and  evening,  on 
^■di  occasion,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  amount,  the  splint  was 
tatended  by  the  key,  and  thus  the  limb  painlessly  brought  down ; 
H>  ilowly  and  cautiously  was  this  done  that  against  the  25th  of 


luuucs  uu  tue  Buuiiu  slut;.     yju  Ulc  lutciifti  iftopcv^io  me  aft. 

hard  and  firm,  whilst  it  was  soft  and  nodulated  post 
integuments  covering  it  were  of  a  dark  red,  lurid  hne,  { 
ham  an  ugly  and  threatening  look.  There  had  been  m 
time,  complete  absence  of  local  pain,  and  the  general 
held  up  fairly.  Throughout  the  tedious  and  prolonge 
that  has  been  sketched,  unwearied  attention  had  all  aloi 
to  hygienic  matters,  the  patient  being  sometimes  shift 
ward  to  another,  and  an  occasional  warm  bath  given 
was  a  source  of  much  comfort.  The  limb  was  now 
well-padded  gutter  splint  with  notches  at  the  situation 
rismal  expansions,  and  the  use  of  the  two  compresson 
in ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  most  sedulous  care  in  their  nuu 
was  only  too  evident,  on  each  successive  day,  that  th( 
dilation  continued  to  increase,  especially  the  ^'knc 
which  became  softer  and  more  prominent.  The  pati 
last,  came  to  realise  his  precarious  state,  and,  8om< 
on,  urgently  sought  that  relief  from  operation  he  1 
declined. 

October  10th. — In  view  of,  if  possible,  getting  a  eh 
the  limb  by  securing  the  vessel  above  and  below  th< 
dilatation,  after  the  patient  was  placed  under  chlo 
whilst  steady  pressure  was  kept  on  the  femoral  at  tl 
tumour  was  laid  freely  open  on  its  posterior  aspect, 
ful  of  black-currant-jam-like  coagulum  (the  softer  oei 

u^z  :  x«j   -„   :  i   i  :  / 
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from  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  before  it  was  cut.*  Mr. 
Ledwich  commanded  the  artery  with  the  best  effect,  unusually 
little  blood  being  lost;  six  large  vessels  were  secured  by  silk 
ligatures;^  these  were  brought  through  the  inner  angle  of  the 
wound.  Five  hours  after  the  amputation  the  cut  surfaces  were 
well  glazed/'  and  the  edges  of  the  stump  were  brought  loosely 
together  by  a  few  points  of  carbolised  catgut  suture.  Prompt 
reaction  followed  the  operation,  and  the  progress  of  the  stump  to 
recovery  was  satisfactory.  On  the  23rd  the  ligature  on  the  femoral 
came  away,  followed  by  two  of  the  others  on  the  24th  and  26th. 
One  ligature  held  fast  till  November  16th,  the  stump  being  then 
several  days  healed,  except  for  its  track.  On  the  29th  of  that 
month  the  patient  left  hospital,  being  now  strong  and  healthy, 
unless  for  a  slight  ulceration  behind  the  left  ear,  and  a  patch  of 
dark  copper-coloured  eruption  about  the  size  of  half  a  crown  over 
the  right  hip ;  both  these  troubles  were  looked  on  as  being  syphilitic ; 
the  perineal  ulcer  remained  well  and  soundly  healed. 

It  may  be  summarised  here  that — independent  of  the  prtoure 
practised  at  Limerick  Workhouse,  under  Dr.  Phayre's  able  direc- 
tion and  superintendence,  and  which  seemed  likely  enough,  were  it 
Bot  for  the  patient^s  own  indiscretion,  to  have  eventuated  success- 
fully—the carefully  kept  **  notes  "  of  the  case,  whilst  he  was  in 
Mercer's  Hospital,  show  that  the  combined  different  periods  during 
which  instrumental  pressure  was  practised  there,  came  to  a  gross 
total  of  720  hours;  to  these  must  be  added  the  two  epochs  of 
digital  pressure,  together  amounting  to  48  hours.  It  is  important 
to  state  that  the  pressure  was  almost  always  such  as  completely  to 
check  the  circulation;  on  various  occasions  it  was  attempted  to 
gftuge  the  degree  of  compression  and  allow  a  slender  stream  of 

*  In  all  mmjor  ftmputations,  except,  of  coarse,  disarticalationB  thoDugh  joints,  it  bss 
ittfnMj  been  the  writer's  custom  to  adopt  this  mode.  The  very  numerous  instances 
in  which  he  has  now  practised  it  warrant  him  in  speaking  with  confidence  and  antho- 
rity  as  to  the  good  effects  of  doing  so,  both  as  regards  the  diminution  of  the  dangers  of 
Obm  operation  in  consequence  of  the  early  adhesion  of  the  periosteal  flaps,  and  also  at 
to  the  ulterior  serviceability  of  stumps  so  formed.  The  few  minutes  consamed  by  the 
divisioii  and  separation  of  the  periosteum  are,  indeed,  well  spent. 

^  Plrobably  had  carbolised  catgut  ligatures  been  used  for  securing  the  vessels,  the 
hmibng  of  the  stamp  would  have  been  accomplished  considerably  sooner  than  it  occurred. 
4t  thai  tima  the  writer  had  not  the  same  confidence  in  this  substance  that  sabsequent 
kaigor  experience  has  given  him  ;  more  recently  he  has  used  it  for  secaring  vessels  in 
iH  ohm  of  ampntaUon,  even  in  those  through  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints,  also  for  the 
litigation  of  vessels  in  continuity,  the  vessel  being  tied  with  a  tightly-drawn  reef  knot, 
mi  ihm  odi  of  the  ligature  cut  off  about  half  an  inch  from  it^ 
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blood  to  pass,  but,  on  each  such  attempt,  the  pidn  complabed 
during  the  pressure  was  intense,  insupportable,  and  relieved  by 
further  tightening  the  apparatus  so  as  to  completely  stop  the  current 
The  manipulation  of  the  instruments,  and  shifting  duty  from  one 
to  the  other,  was,  after  the  first  few  days,  attended  to,  and  most 
adroitly  too  by  the  patient  himself,  though  all  through  the  treat- 
ment, as  a  precautionary  measure,  it  was  never  omitted  to  con- 
stantly superintend  the  play  of  the  instruments. 

Case  II. — Femoro-popliteal  Aneurism  occurring  in  an  individual 
whose  opposite  thigh  liad  been  already  amputated  for  aneurimal 
disease;  treatment  by  Pressure^  and  Recovery. 

M.  M.  (No.  928),  aged  thirty-seven,  a  pensioner,  lately  dis- 
charged from  the  "  Scots  Greys,"  was  admitted  September  2nd, 
1871.  He  stated  that  he  had  always  been  a  sober  man,  and  free 
from  any  illness  or  delicacy  unless  a  cataract,  which  was  patent  in 
the  left  eye.  Though  such  was  not  acknowledged  in  so  many 
words,  yet,  from  his  mode  of  answering,  there  seemed  fair  grounds 
to  conclude  that  in  early  life  he  had  syphilis.  About  thirteen 
months  previously,  whilst  still  in  the  service,  the  left  lower 
extremity  was  amputated  through  the  thigh  for  aneurismal  disease: 
A  good  stump  resulted.  Neither  the  former  nor  the  existing 
aneurism  can  be  traced  to  injury.  The  existing  affection  was  fir^ 
observed  by  accident  some  six  months  ago,  and  has  since  beea 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  and  "  throbbing  "  more  violently— the 
growth,  however,  being  quite  unattended  with  pain.  Notwith- 
standing the  bitter  expenence  he  had  already  had  of  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  malady,  M.  M.  looked  on  his  present  trouble  merely 
as  a  "  varicose  vein,"  and  in  this  belief  presented  himself  for  treat- 
ment in  the  practice  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Albert  O.  Speedy,  to  whose 
kindness  I  am.  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  observing  this  case 
of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  On  examining  M.  M.,* 
swelling  of  large  size  and  flattened  outline  was  seen  occupying  the 
right  ham  and  inside  of  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  It  pulsated 
visibly  and  strongly  throughout,  giving  to  the  hand  the  impression 
that  but  the  most  attenuated  and  thinnest  of  membranes  intervened 
between  it  and  the  heaving  fluid  within;  it  seemed  as  if  very  sligW 
provocation — ^indeed,  a  false  step,  an  accidental  stroke,  or  even  ordi- 
nary manipulation — would  determine  immediate  rupture.  CareftI 
examination  showed  that  the  cardiac  action  was  feeble,  but  gave  do 
indication  either      d\%ea&e  in  that  region  or  of  further  arteriii 
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mischief.  The  puUe  beat  90  at  the  wrist;  the  impulse  was 
feeble. 

Treatment  by  pressure  was  begun  without  delay,  '*  Skey's " 
toorniquet  being  applied  as  near  to  the  groin  as  possible,  and  a 
oommon  screw  clamp  lower  down.  The  use  of  these  instruments 
was  directed  to  be  conducted  with  attention  to  similar  details  of 
management  as  observed  in  the  foregoing  case,  which  it  will  be 
aeen  from  the  dates  was  simultaneously  under  treatment.  In  this 
case,  likewise,  a  strictly  recumbent  posture  was  enjoined,  and  fairly 
observed  by  the  patient,  who,  however,  only  for  a  day  or  two  sub- 
nutted  to  the  desired  dietary  arrangements.  Half  a  pint  of  porter 
Itad  to  be  allowed  at  dinnet',  and  two  ounces  of  whiskey  in  punch 
at  night  A  pill,  composed  of  ^  grain  acetate  of  lead,  with  3  grains 
of  gallic  acid,  and  made  up  with  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  was  pre- 
icribed  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  Five  grains  of  citrate  of 
iron  and  quinine  were  also  directed  to  be  taken  an  hour  before 
meal,  the  patient  being  anaemic  and  complaining  of  loss  of 
appetite. 

3rd. — good  night's  sleep  was  obtained  after  a  single  grain  of 
opium  given  at  9  o'clock,  when  the  pressure  was  suspended  for  the 
night.  Each  succeeding  day  the  instruments  were  kept  on  from 
7  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  M.  M.  managed  them  then  in  the  most  perfect 
nutnner,  and,  alternating  the  instruments,  controlled  the  circulation 
effectually.  The  report  of  the  7th  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
tke  Mime  care  adopted  (by  laving  the  parts  occasionally  vnth  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine,  and  using  perfectly  fresh  pads  of  the 
BoiWst  chamois  between  the  instrument  and  the  skin),  in  this  case,  as 
m  that  of  X.  X.,  the  integument  under  the  lower  instrument  (the 
<^p)  had  blistered.  This  apparatus  was  therefore  removed,  and  a 
^liken  spring  compressor  having  been  procured,  was  fitted  to  the 
8^in  instead;  thus,  it  and  the  Skey's^'  tourniquet  were  nearly  in 
^tact  Two  days  later  (9th),  in  consequence  of  evidences  of 
^iac  irritability,  ^  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna  was  directed 
^  be  added  to  each  pill.  As  already  stated,  the  case  was  regarded 
^  one  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and  in  which  prompt  surgical  inter- 
ftrence  might  at  any  moment  be  called  for;  the  patient  was  there- 
habitually  seen  by  me  at  very  short  intervals.  When  visited, 
between  5  and  6  p.m.  on  the  day  in  question,  there  was  no  apparent 
ebaage  whatever  in  the  tumour ;  no  appreciable  deposit  of  fibrine 
^  coagulation  within  it — if  possible  even  less  intervening  structure 
'eemed  to  separate  the  blood-torrent  from  the  examining  hand. 
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On  the  occasion  of  my  next  visit,  at  11  p.m.,  two  hours  a( 
pressure  for  the  day  had  been  ceased,  the  tumour  vras  found 
become  quite  solid ;  not  a  vestige  of  pulsation  could  be  felt 
integument  on  the  surface  of  the  swelling,  which  hithei 
in  no  respect  differed  in  appearance  from  that  on  the  rest 
limb,  was  now  quite  red,  and  very  tender  to  the  touch  thro 
The  foot,  for  the  first  time,  was  now  slightly  cedematous, 
describing  his  own  sensations,  M.  M.  said  he  had  no  absolu 
but  felt  as  if  the  blood  were  trying  to  force  its  way  throi 
aneurism.  A  good  night's  sleep  followed  the  administrati 
couple  of  grains  of  powdered  opium  in  pill.  On  the  next  i 
the  aneurism  felt  quite  solid  and  hard— so  tense,  in  fact, 
resembled  to  the  touch  an  India-rubber  football;  the  fc 
rather  more  cedematous  too.  Expression  of  face  very  i 
Pulse  remarkably  hard,  but  retaining  its  almost  constant  i 
90.  An  opium  pill  was  directed  to  be  given  every  fourth 
pressure  to  be  discontinued. 

12th. — Limb  uniformly  bandaged,  a  sofl  pad  being  sup 
over  the  artery.  This  dressing  was  not  disturbed  for  foi 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  only  change  observable  ^ 
the  tumour  was  somewhat  softer,  though  still  solid.  Th 
tenance  had,  in  great  degree,  lost  the  anxious  expression  i 
it  for  some  time  past.  The  bandage  was  directed  to  be  ki 
stantly  applied,  unless  whilst  the  integument  covering  the  a 
was  being  painted  with  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of 
which  for  a  time  was  applied  twice  a  day.  Limb  kept  seci 
rest  on  a  well-padded  gutter  splint  accurately  adapted  to  it 
in  October  the  patient  was  allowed  to  get  up  and  mov< 
The  contents  of  the  occluded  aneurism  were  steadily  absorl 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  M.  M.  was  allowed  hoi 
quite  well,  and  with  but  little  remnant  of  his  late  trouble. 

The  gross  aggregate  of  the  pressure  in  this  case  was  10< 
The  consolidation  of  the  aneurism  was  quite  sudden,  occui 
a  space  of  time  certainly  less  than  five  hours.  Like  as  in  i 
ceding  case,  the  instruments  were  in  the  main  managed 
patient — subject,  however,  to  the  almost  constant  surveill 
either  the  resident  gentlemen  at  the  hospital  or  myself. 
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Case  III. — Popliteal  Aneurism  on  the  Right  Side,  occurring  Seven- 
teen Years  subsequent  to  Gunshot  Injury  of  the  Thigh  in  an 
xndimdual  who,  a  year  previously^  had  also  been  cured  by  Pressure 
of  Popliteal  Aneurism  on  the  Left  Side  ;  Ligature  of  the  I^ight 
Femoral  Artery,  followed  by  Recovery, 

J.  M.  (No.  1,116),  a  tall  and  fairly-strong  muscular  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  was  admitted  February  6,  1872.  He  had  been 
a  marine  artilleryman,  and  had  been  wounded  seventeen  years 
previously  by  a  '*  wrought "  bullet  in  the  right  thigh,  the  locality 
of  the  wound  being  now  indicated  by  two  depressed  cicatrices, 
tttoated  below  the  centre  of  the  thigh,  respectively  placed  on  its 
antero-internal  and  posterior  aspects.  The  anterior  scar  was,  the 
patient  said,  on  the  site  of  the  orifice  of  entrance  of  the  missile. 
A  line  connecting  the  two  scars  would  seem  to  implicate  the  course 
of  the  great  vessels,  but  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  J.  M.  states, 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  him  did  not  regard  the  vascular  packet 
as  having  been  damaged.  There  is  a  previous  history  of  syphilis, 
of  which  no  distinctive  traces  now  remain.  In  the  commencement 
of  1871,  J.  M.  was  an  inmate  of  a  London  hospital;  he  then 
Buffered  from  trouble  in  both  hams.  On  the  left  side  was  what 
appears  from  the  history  to  have  been  a  well-defined  popliteal 
aneurism ;  this  was  cured  by  pressure  in  five  weeks.  On  the  right 
nde  some  complications  existed,  and,  according  to  the  patient's 
•ccount,  there  was  coincident  mischief  in  the  knee  likewise.  The 
P^ure  treatment  on  this  side  utterly  failed.  Some  weal-like 
^durations  now  remain  along  the  track  of  application  of  the  instru- 
ct (from  description  apparently  a  "Carte").  Since  leaving 
hospital  on  that  occasion  his  right  limb  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  suffering.  On  moderate  exercise  it  would  swell  and  become 
^^ematous  up  to  the  knee.  An  extensive  interlacement  of  enlarged 
varicose  veins,  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  leg  from  that 
joint  downwards,  was  also  wont  to  become  very  painful.  Some 
days  prior  to  his  admission  to  Mercer  s,  J.  M.  had  slipped  on 
^  Urease,  and  hurt  his  right  knee,  which  had  become  swollen  and 
P^iifiil.  In  the  ham  was  an  elongated  swelling,  pulsating  violently ; 
^  gave  the  feel  of  being  deeply  placed  and  covered  with  much 
dense,  firm  tissue.  In  addition  to  the  conditions  already  mentioned, 
1^  Was  at  once  obvious  that  the  right  knee-joint  was  considerably 
7%er  than  its  fellow ;  on  measurement  it  was  found  to  be  an  inch 
^  excess,  and,  in  consequence  of  pain  on  attempting  to  do  so,  the 
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articulation  could  not  be  flexed.  The  increased  size  of  the  parta 
was  entirely  consequent  on  the  effusion  into  the  joint,  as  in  the 
aneurism  there  was  but  little  lateral  dilatation.  The  result  of 
frequent  thermometric  observations  showed  that  the  left  leg  was 
usually  2*8®  F.  lower  in  temperature  from  the  knee  down  than  the 
corresponding  points  on  the  right  side.  The  instrument  registered 
91^  and  93*8^  between  the  toes  at  times  when  the  patient  was  warm 
in  bed ;  it  gave  the  same  readings  in  the  hams,  and  under  the 
tongue  indicated  98*3°.  On  the  left  side  neither  anterior  nor  pos- 
terior tibial  arteries  could  be  felt,  nor  pulsation  or  any  remaioB  of 
the  aneurism  found  in  the  popliteal  space.  Two  arteries  of  con- 
siderable size  could  be  detected  pulsating  beneath  the  patella— one 
on  either  side  of  it.  Except  for  the  indurations  above  mentioned, 
as  situated  on  the  course  of  the  main  trunk,  both  thighs  presented 
to  the  eye  the  same  appearance ;  but  whilst  on  the  left  side  the 
femoral  artery  could  be  traced  for  some  distance  normally  down 
the  thigh,  on  the  right  the  vessel  immediately  after  crossing  the 
bony  pubis,  where  alone  its  pulsations  were  perceptible,  seemed  to 
dip  deep  into  the  structures  of  the  thigh,  its  whereabouts  being  no 
longer  recognisable  by  the  finger,  though  firm  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  course  of  the  vessel  arrested  the  pulsatioa 
in  the  hams.  In  the  inguinal  and  iliac  regions  on  this  side  there 
was  a  general  diffused  puffiness  (the  remains  doubtless  of  the 
severe  inflammatory  action  that,  subsequent  to  the  wound,  kid 
extended  upwards,  but  no  definite  morbid  condition  coold  be 
made  out.  The  hearths  action,  though  weak,  was  otherwiee 
healthy.  The  pulse  ranged  usually  at  86,  and,  except  for  a 
generally  ansemic  appearance,  the  patient  seemed  to  be  a  fairij 
healthy  man ;  he  was,  he  said,  occasionally  intemperate. 

J.  M.  remained  in  Mercer's  Hospital  till  June  6th,  when  he 
went  back  to  England.  Unfortunately  the  notes  daily  taken  of 
his  case  during  his  first  sojourn  at  the  hospital  were  lost,  and 
details  of  treatment  cannot  be  quoted  with  absolute  certainty.  As 
in  the  preceding  cases,  the  endeavour  to  associate  absolute  repose 
with  a  strictly-regulated  diet  was  "  kicked  against.**  During  the 
early  part  of  his  stay  iron  and  digitalis  were  given  with  benefit; 
subsequently  liquid  extract  of  bark  was  prescribed.  Pressore  on 
the  femoral  artery  was  tried,  both  digitally  and  with  various  fiMWi 
of  instrumental  appliances,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  th6 
blood-current  stopped  any  length  of  time  continuously.  On  Hoft 
whole,  Mr.  Skey'«  U>\)LTtv\<\\iet  was  found  to  give      best  results;  it 
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ras  mani^ed  with  much  skill  by  the  patient,  but,  as  stated,  the 
rtery  habitually  baulked  every  attempt  at  continued  compression. 
Towards  the  middle  of  May  some  improvement  had  taken  place, 
nd,  yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  patient  was  allowed 
3  walk  about  on  crutches,  the  foot  being  supported  in  a  sling. 

July  29th. — J.  M.  again  sought  admission  to  Mercer's  Hospital 
le  stated  that  he  had  been  as  far  as  Liverpool,  had  used  his  leg 
ery  freely,  and  tried  to  **  walk-off"  his  affection.  This  line  of 
onduct  had  the  effect  of  greatly  aggravating  his  sufferings,  and,  not 
;etting  any  relief  in  Liverpool,  he  came  back  to  Dublin.  There 
TBS  now  present  a  state  of  more  or  less  constant  pain  in  the  limb, 
nd  his  temper,  too,  had  become  very  irritable ;  he  would  neither 
ubmit  to  pressure  nor  rest  quiet  in  bed.  Under  these  circum- 
tances  it  was  determined  to  cut  down  along  the  Une,  where  pressure 
ras  known  to  arrest  the  beating  in  the  aneurism,  in  view  of  finding 
nd  securing  the  vessel  that  fed  it. 

August  10th. — With  some  difficulty  chloroform  ansesthesia  was 
obtained;  then  the  limb  being  partially  everted  (it  could  at  that 
ime  be  scarcely  at  all  flexed),  an  incision  about  four  inches  long, 
beginning  about  two  and  a-half  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
ras  made  in  a  line  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of 
he  normal  course  of  the  femoral ;  whilst  dividing  the  subcutaneous 
at,  which  was  thick,  three  small  vessels  were  "  started ; "  one  of 
liese  was  secured  by  torsion,  and  the  others  tied.  At  the  inferior 
iztremity  of  the  incision  the  fibres  of  the  sartorius  were  in  view ; 
i  layer  of  strong  fibrous  tissue  was  now  cut  through  on  a  director, 
md  then  some  muscular  and  tendinous  bands,  which  done — at  the 
K>ttom  of  the  wound,  now  a  full  finger-length  in  depth,  and  in 
hape  closely  resembling  a  funnel-like  pit — there  lay  exposed  a 
hick  cord ;  no  pulsation  in  this  could  be  felt,  and  it  was  intimately 
idherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues ;  two  nerves,  one  a  mere  thread, 
he  other  of  considerable  size,  crossed  the  surface.  To  gain  the 
leoessary  room  for  manipulation,  the  cut  was  prolonged  upwards 
nether  inch ;  a  small  portion  of  the  thick  and  dense  fibrous  capsule 
dud  well  to  its  outer  side  was  then  picked  up  on  a  toothed  forceps 
nd  nicked  by  the  knife;  the  tissue  was  then  divided  on  a  director, 
rhen  the  artery  could  be  seen  and  felt  pulsating  freely ;  it  was 
bout  the  size  of  an  ordinary  black-lead  pencil.  An  aneurism 
leedle  carrying  a  double  fine  silk  ligature  was  without  difficulty 
Meed  round  the  artery,  from  within  outwards ;  as  the  artery  was 
rased  on  the  instrument  all  pulsation  stopped  in  the  ham ;  the 
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bight  of  the  silk  having  been  secured,  the  needle  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  loop  cut ;  then,  by  one  of  the  fine  silk  threads  (the  other 
being  a  reserve  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  accident),  a  previously 
prepared,  doubled  and  twisted,  carbolised  cat-gut  ligature  wts 
dn^n  through,  and  the  artery  tied  by  a  properly  secured  knot; 
both  ends  were  cut  off  short,  and  the  now  unnecessary  second 
silken  thread  withdrawn  from  under  the  artery.  Though  the 
ligature  was  very  firmly  tied,  the  artery  presenting  quite  t 
puckered  appearance,  there  was  no  sensation  given  as  is  usually 
felt  on  the  parting  of  the  inner  arterial  tissues.  The  vein  was  not 
seen  at  all.  Two  gut  sutures  and  suitably  applied  adhesive  straps 
Bufficiently  supported  the  parts.  Ere  the  patient  was  removed 
from  the  table  the  foot  and  leg  became  very  cold,  as  contrasted  with 
the  fellow  limb.  The  extremity  was  wrapped  in  two  or  three  pliei 
of  flannel  roller  as  far  as  the  knee,  the  thigh  having  a  folded  towd 
compress  along  each  side  of  the  wound,  being  surrounded  with 
cotton  wadding,  and  uniformly  supported  by  tails.  When  placed 
in  the  ready-prepared  heated  bed  both  legs  were  somewhat  elevated 
on  pillows,  with  a  hot  jar  at  the  feet.  Forty  drops  tr.  opH 
were  given  in  a  little  brandy.  Two  and  a-half  hours  after  opcratioii 
the  foot  had  become  warm ;  there  was  considerable  local  pain,  for 
which  another  opiate  was  given.  In  the  afternoon  severe  pain  in 
the  foot  and  leg,  described  as  being  of  a  bursting  or  rending 
character,  occurred ;  this  was  very  intense  at  4  o'clock  (five  and 
a-half  hours  after  ligature).  The  temperature  of  the  limb,  the  hot 
jar  having  been  removed  an  hour  previously,  was — foot  96®,  knee 
97°.  These  figures  continued  unchanged  at  night;  occasional  sick- 
ness of  stomach  occurred  during  the  day.  A  grain  of  opium  was 
given  in  pill  at  "bed-time,"  and  followed  by  a  good  night's  rest 

On  the  12th  the  case  was  progressing  most  favourably,  no  com- 
plaint unless  of  soreness  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  wound  and 
over  the  pelvis  of  the  same  side,  where  some  swelling  and  tende^ 
ness  existed.  The  temperatures  noted  were  between  first  and  second 
toes,  right  side  96°,  ditto  left  93°;  at  knee,  right,  97°,  left  94*5'. 
A  large  poppy  stupe  was  applied  locally  outside  the  dressing,  and 
an  iron  and  quinine  mixture  ordered.  In  consequence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  local  pain,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  patient  eating  a  meat  dinner,  two  opium  pills  were  giveft 
during  the  day,  without  affording  relief.  In  the  evening,  thereSorei 
the  tails  were  separated  and  the  wound  exposed ;  nothing  could  look 
better,  but  the  upper  end  of  the  inner  towel-pad  had  been  rendered 
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iiite  hard  by  the  drying  of  a  little  effused  blood.  The  snb- 
itution  of  a  soft  fresh  pad  in  its  place,  a  strip  of  lint  spread 
ith  creasote  ointment  being  placed  over  the  cut  parts,  afforded 
rompt  relief.  Next  day  there  was  a  faint  erysipelatous  hue  over 
16  lower  regions  of  the  pelvis  and  front  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
ound  seemed  puffy.  One  of  the  retaining  straps  of  plaster 
as  divided  to  give  vent  to  any  fluid  that  might  be  pent  up 
lerein,  but  only  a  few  drops  of  red  glairy  discharge  escaped, 
"he  ungt.  hydrarg.  was  freely  smeared  over  the  parts,  which  were 
len  wrapped  in  a  large  poultice.  The  patient  continued  to  feel 
"ell,  with  a  pulse  of  84,  clean  tongue,  eating  with  his  ordinary 
ppetite,  and  but  little  febrile  disturbance  being  present. 

On  the  14th  suppuration  began  in  the  wound ;  the  abdomen  was 
low  tympanitic,  and  some  annoyance  w^as  caused  by  windy 
etching."  A  rhubarb  draught  was  prescribed,  and,  failing  to  act, 
fB8  later  on  followed  by  a  turpentine  enema.  This  also  did  its 
irork  very  imi>erfectly.  However,  on  the  next  day  (16th),  after 
ihree  doses  of  the  "red  mixture,"  the  bowels  responded  freely. 
Matters  now  progressed  favourably.  There  was  occasional  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  but  the  wound  healed  kindly;  the  most 
approved  dressing  being  lint  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  saturated 
ikmg  the  line  of  the  cut  with  tincture  of  opium. 

On  the  24th,  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  operation,  the  flannel 
iMuidage  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  state  of  the  popliteal 
ipaoe  examined.  In  it  was  a  firm  mass  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in 
iviuch  there  was  no  pulsatory  movement  whatsoever.  The  develop- 
Hent  of  the  collateml  vessels  could  not  be  determined.  Against 
Jie  end  of  the  month  the  wound  had  entirely  healed,  and  on  the 
bd  of  September  the  patient  was  allowed  up.  He  now  rose 
"Bgularly  every  day,  and,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  go  out,  gradually 
ncreasing  his  distances  of  exercise,  and,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
vas  discharged  as  well — the  aneurism  being  in  slow  progress  of 
ibeorption. 

As  part  of  the  scheme  of  treatment  in  these  cases,  it  was  endea- 
voured to  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  restricted  and  specified  dietary 
cale,  in  association  with  undisturbed  recumbency,  that  in  this 
oantiy  finds  much  favour,  as  being  conducive  to  the  deposition 
i  buninated  fibrine.  For  each  individual  the  items  and  times 
br  his  nourishment  were  carefully  laid  down,  but  as  no  one  of  the 
Ma  could  be  induced  to  continue  an  approximation  even  to  a  fair 
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trial  of  this  svBtem,  it  would  have  been  a  useless  consumption  of 
both  time  and  space  to  have  entered  into  details  on  this  matter.' 
X.  X.'s  condition  in  particular  was  such  as  to  absolutely  necessitate 
a  liberal  dietary,  with,  at  times,  even  the  free  exhibition  of  alcohofic 
stimulants. 

There  were,  more  or  less,  strong  pounds  in  all  the  cases  for 
believing  that  each  of  the  men  had  at  some  former  period  of 
their  lives  suffered  from  constitutional  syphilis.  During  the  pro- 
longed treatment  of  these  cases,  not  only  had  the  patients  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  aud  advice  of  my  hospital  colleagues, 
but  others  of  the  senior  surgeons  in  the  city  were  kind  enough  to 
see  them  likewise  on  various  occasions. 

It  is  but  comparatively  seldom  that  the  surgeon  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  in  view  the  progress  and  result  of  his  successful 
cases.  When  they  have  once  passed  from  his  immediate  care  he 
too  often  fails  in  his  efforts  at  tracing  the  sequel  of  his  patient'i 
history. 

With  reference  to  the  three  cases  here  narrated,  the  writer 
deems  himself  specially  fortunate  in  that  circumstances  enabled 
him  occasionally  to  **keep  an  eye"  on  them.  The  sequel  of 
the  first  case  since  leaving  Mercer^s  can  be  briefly  summarised. 
The  patient,  a  man  of  restless  and  erratic  disposition,  spent 
much  of  his  time  perambulating  the  country;  and  on  his  pin  1^ 
without  other  aid  than  his  staff  afforded  him,  he  made  long  and 
frequent  journeys  on  foot.  Since  the  amputation  he  repeatedlj 
travelled  thus  from  Limerick  to  Dublin,  and  vice  verscL  Sometinei 
he  worked  in  this  city,  during  portions  of  the  summer,  as  a  bottiei 
in  a  mineral- water  manufactory.  The  winter  he  usually  passed  in 
the  southern  and  western  counties,  where  he  was  well  Imown 
many  members  of  our  craft.  On  one  occasion  he  was  under  Df 
treatment  for  some  weeks  in  Mercer's  for  a  bad  attack  of  bronchitisi 
which  nearly  ended  fatally,  contracted  whilst  walking  from  Cork  to 
Dublin  during  bad  weather.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  3^ 
18th,  this  year  (1875),  I  met  him  accidentally  in  the  street;  be 

*  German  to  the  question  of  the  effect  on  the  blood  of  very  resected  ooDfompti* 
of  flaids  by  the  patient,  allasion  may  here  be  briefly  made  to  the  case  of  a  w«a* 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was  in  the  hospital  a  oonple  of  years  ago  wHh  t  sit- 
traumatic  palmar  aneuriim  on  the  right  side.  It  resiated  prolongiad  and  viried 
ment  The  patient  was  attacked  by  an  obstinate  and  profose  diarriuM  that  li^ 
several  days  and  enfeebled  her  greatly.  Whilst  thus  bad  the  aneurism  ootmiU^  1 
and  got  perfectly  well — at  a  time,  too,  when  it  was  not  the  subject  of  any  ImmedMi 
treatment.  J 
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looked  in  prime  health,  and  told  me  that  he  had  never  felt  better 
n  his  life.  He  was  then,  he  said,  on  the  start  for  a  day  in  the 
^ontry.  How  or  where  he  passed  the  day  I  could  not  learn,  but 
it  a  late  hour  the  same  night  he  was  brought  into  the  hospital  in  a 
itate  of  profound  collapse,  and  expired,  it  was  said,  immediately. 
Unfortunately  I  had  to  leave  town  next  morning,  and  did  not 
"etum  for  some  days.  The  efforts  made  to  obtain  a  post  mortem 
ailed  through  the  determined  opposition  of  a  relative.  The  ampu- 
ation  of  the  thigh  had  been  survived  nearly  four  years.  It  was  at 
;he  time,  and  has  continued  to  be,  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
K.  X.  prevented  the  femoral  artery  being  tied  on  the  day  appointed 
Tor  that  operation.  Had  he  allowed  this  to  be  proceeded  with,  in 
lU  probability  he  would  have  been  saved  from  the  loss  of  his  limb. 

Both  the  other  men  are  still  alive,  in  good  health  and  younger  look- 
ing than  at  the  period  when  they  were  under  treatment.  Nothing 
could  continue  more  satisfactorily  than  the  progress  of  the  second 
isase  since  he  left  the  hospital.  It  happened  that  on  the  occasion 
:>f  my  last  seeing  him,  on  the  3rd  of  the  present  month  (September, 
1875),  Dr.  J.  Eaton,  formerly  a  resident  pupil  at  Mercer's  Hospital, 
^as  with  me,  and  joined  in  the  very  partial  examination  circum- 
stances enabled  to  be  made.  M.  M.  stated  that  he  felt  himself  to 
i>e  in  perfect  health,  and  his  appearance  confirmed  his  statement; 
die  limb  was  normal  in  appearance  and  feel ;  no  trace  of  the  old 
laeorism  could  be  detected,  and  he  said  that  he  was  quite  free  from 
Unr  sort  of  annoyance  or  inconvenience  in  it.  More  Uian  four  years 
\(td  lapsed  since  the  cure  of  the  aneurism  on  the  right  side;  more 
iAm  five  since  the  amputation  for  the  same  disease  of  the  left  thigh. 

Through  the  agency  of  a  young  lad,  himself  a  patient  at  the 
lospitaly  the  whereabouts  of  the  third  case,  the  subject  of  which 
ms  now  residing  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city,  was  also 
cnade  out.    Upwards  of  three  years  have  passed  since  the  ligature 

the  femoral.  J.  M.  stated  that  he  felt  himself  in  good  health. 
Hie  varicose  veins  in  the  right  leg  have  much  improved  (elastic 
■toclring  worn  regularly),  and  are  not  at  all  as  numerous  or  large 
M  formerly.  The  knee-joint,  too,  has  recovered,  and  considerable 
Utent  of  flexion  can  be  used  without  pain.  No  trace  of  aneurismal 
tKieaie  can  now  be  detected  in  either  extremity.  On  each  limb 
■Mitomosing  arteries  can  be  felt  bei^th  the  patellse,  but  neither 
of  the  anterior  or  posterior  tibials  can  be  felt  pulsating.  The 
■Mrt*s  action  is  weak  and  feeble,  though  not  so  markedly  as  for- 
■My,  but  no  distinct  disease  can  be  localised.    Perhaps,  though  it 
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18  doubtful,  some  tendency  to  stiffness  and  rigidity  can  be  detected, 
in  the  temporal  arteries  specially.  A  day  or  two  before  his  coming 
to  see  me  a  slight  accident  had  produced  a  minute  abrasion,  not  so 
large  as  the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  on  the  front  of  the  right  ahin. 
In  consequence  of  the  remaining  varicose  condition  of  the  8upe^ 
ficial  veins,  he  was  advised  to  come  into  the  hospital.  This  he  did, 
and  the  little  ulcer  healed  soundly,  though  slowly. 

The  fact  that  the  subsequent  histories  of  the  individuals  whose 
cases  have  furnished  the  subject  matter  of  this  communication  hiTe 
been  able  to  be  kept  in  view,  adds,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  clinical 
importance  of  same,  specially  as  to  the  circumstances  attendant  od 
each.  Two  of  the  patients  having  been  the  victims  of  previow 
aneurismal  affection,  made  the  prognosis,  whether  immediate  or 
remote,  not  by  any  means  a  hopeful  one.  The  eminently  satis- 
factory results  obtained  in  all  the  cases  have  been,  indeed,  such  u 
may  fairly  encourage  the  surgeon  to  hopeful  perseverance  in  the 
treatment,  by  the  various  resources  open  to  his  art,  of  even  the 
seemingly  most  unpromising  cases  of  surgical  aneurism. 


Art.  X. —  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Hu  Knee-joint  By  R 
FiTZMAURiCE,  L.K.&Q.C.P.I.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  &c.;  Physicimto 
County  Kerry  Fever  Hospital. 

The  following  treatment  of  knee-joint  affections  I  can.  from  a 
experience,  recommend,  and  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  it  will 
take  the  place  of  the  time-honoured  treatment  of  depletion  and 
counter-irritation.  The  patient  is  put  into  the  recumb^t  podtioo, 
and  a  poultice  of  the  Symphytum  (common  comfrey)  applied  and 
left  on,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case  or  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  for  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  if  a  curt 
is  not  effected  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  a  steel  apparatus  is  fitted  to 
the  limb  that  takes  the  weight  of  the  body  off  the  knee,  and  allows 
the  patient  to  move  about  on  crutches,  or  take  carriage  exerose, 
as  he  will.  This  treatment  to  be  supplemented  by  appropriite 
internal  remedies,  as  the  case  may  be — if  scrofulous,  cod-liver  oil;  i 
gouty,  colchicum  and  alkalies.  In  all  cases  of  joint  dieases  theiv 
is  more  or  less  of  inflammation,  and  this  is  combated  at  preieat 
by  the  every-day  practice  of  leeching,  hot  stuping,  or  cold  aflpB*'  • 
tions,  and  different  forms  of  counter-irritation,  the  result  of  trhlA  I 
in  some  cases,  is  to  effect  a  cure,  but  often  at  the  expense  of  ^  j 
constitution,  'wVviiiYv  wxffer^  from  prolonged  confinement  In  ^  I 
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d  is  not  attained ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  suppuration 
ion  set  in,  bringing  sometimes  a  train  of  symptoms 
)r  prompt  action  in  the  way  of  operative  measures.  The 
advocate  is  not  so  likely  to  be  followed  by  those  serious 
le  comfrey  root  is  a  powerful  astringent,  adheres  closely 
reduces  any  amount  of  swelling  or  inflammation  in  a 
nd  at  the  same  time  dries  into  a  firm  splint,  that  supports 

weakens  the  joint,  and  dispenses  with  a  formidable 
iseparable  from  ordinary  practice — namely,  confinement 
,  which  retards  recovery  and  weakens  the  system.  The 
ipplication  is  as  follows: — The  root  should  be  used 
d  in  several  waters  till  free  of  all  earth  and  clean,  and, 
icraped  into  a  soft  pulp,  spread  a  little  thicker  than 
ce  on  strong  calico,  and  the  whole  joint  encircled  with 
three  or  four  inches  above  and  below  it,  and  then 
ith  a  soft  elastic  roller.  If  there  are  any  hairs  on  the 
eabouts,  they  should  be  first  shaved  off,  as  in  the  process 
hey  are  pulled  upon  and  cause  pain.  In  some  cases  I 
e  surface  of  the  poultice  with  sweet  oil  to  prevent  its 
closely.  If  there  is  intense  synovitis  or  osteitis,  a  fresh 
uld  be  put  on  every  twelve  hours  till  all  pain  and 
1  subside,  and  the  last  left  on  to  form  a  splint,  and  then 
irch,  and  bandaged  on  the  limb  again.  It  may  be  also 
.  severe  cases,  to  give  further  support  to  the  joint  by 
e  muscles  with  a  starch  bandage,  put  over  the  comfrey 
om  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  to  the 
ve  applied  this  remedy  to  other  joints  besides  the  knee, 
cess.  A  little  boy  (whose  mother  died  of  consumption), 
n  showed  signs  of  commencing  hip  disease,  evidenced 
ing  of  the  limb,  pain  and  stiffness  in  rotation,  the  line 

not  well  marked,  and  lameness.  Several  poultices  of 
e  applied,  and  the  limb  bandaged  to  a  long  straight 
the  result  was  the  removal  of  all  those  symptoms  in 
ys,  and  the  little  patient  is  now  well  and  running  about, 
eper,  aged  thirty,  consulted  me  some  time  since.  He 
g  intense  pain  in  the  knee,  which  was  swelled,  and 
to  the  touch,  and  veins  ramifying  on  it.  His  pulse  was 
e  white,  thickened  and  hard  swelling  of  the  lower  part 
r,  and  two  sinuses  at  each  side  of  the  joint  discharging 
ter;  probing  detected  carious  bone.  The  limb  was  ^ 
ind  any  attempt  to  straighten  it  caused  great  pun.  He 
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got  opium  at  night,  and  several  poultices  of  oomfrey,  with  traps  to 
give  exit  to  matter,  were  applied,  and  in  about  a  week  he  was  mi 
to  the  country,  wearing  a  dried  ix>ultice  and  steel  support.  I 
advised  him  to  drink  milk  freely,  to  be  constantly  in  the  open  air, 
and  to  take  cod-liver  oil,  and  he  soon  returned  to  town  so  much 
improved  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  business,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  for  the  last  two  months.  I 

A  young  man  of  a  delicate  family  complained  of  pain  of  the  knee  ^ 
and  lameness.  His  pulse  was  quick,  and  countenance  very  pak.  \ 
The  head  of  the  tibia  was  very  tender,  both  at  the  outer  and  inner 
side  of  the  joint,  and  decidedly  enlarged.  The  same  treatment  was 
adopted  in  his  case,  and  during  the  progress  of  cure,  which  laited 
some  months,  he  was  able  to  continue  his  duties  as  clerk  and  to  be 
moving  about.  If  this  patient  were  confined  to  the  house  under  tlie 
ordinary  treatment  of  counter-irritation  and  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position,  I  have  little  doubt  of  his  getting  disease  of  the  bone  or  chest 

A  soldier  had  been  for  six  weeks  confined  to  his  room  from 
sprained  ankle,  was  under  iodine  and  depletion  treatment,  and  was 
no  better.  I  advised  him  to  try  the  comf rey  root,  and  after  a  few 
applications  he  said  he  got  quite  well,  and  was  able  to  resume  dutj. 

An  old  lady  was  suffering  from  intense  synovitis.  The  joint  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  very  tender  to*the  touch,  and  she  had  acTcre 
pain  at  night.  Comfrey  was  applied  and  the  inflammation  was  aooo 
got  under,  and  she  was  able  to  move  about  on  sticks,  with  onlj  a 
bandage  on  the  joint  to  keep  it  steady. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  most  knee-joint  affections  to 
keep  the  limb  straightand  firmly  supported  till  all  pain  is  removed; 
and  my  experience  is  that,  though  the  joint  may  feel  permaneotlj 
stiff  when  long  in  this  position,  its  flexibility  will  be  restored  under 
ordinary  exercise  and  hand-rubbing,  and  that  forcible  flexion  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  injurious.  The  steel  support  may  be  had  of 
any  handy  gun-smith,  and  a  pin  at  the  outride  may  occasionally  be 
taken  out  to  allow  of  gentle  flexion,  when  the  patient  feels  inclined 
to  attempt  it.  After  a  time  he  will  dispense  with  this  means  of 
support,  and  will  be  content  with  a  soft  bandage.  I  believe  that, 
from  its  properties  of  cold  and  its  powers  of  controlling  inflammatioDi 
the  root  is  preferable  to  ice  as  a  local  application  after  excasioo  of 
joints,  and  that  it  is  superior  to  plaster  of  Paris,  Spaiin'  leather,  or 
tttarch,  to  give  support  to  a  weak  joint.  In  conclusion,  I  maj 
state  that,  in  bandaging  a  joint,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  pttdk 
than  to  leave  it  free. 
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he  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  A  orta.  By  Thomas  Hayden, 
F.K.  &  Q.C.P.I. ;  Physician  to  the  Mater  Misericordise  Hospital. 
Illustrated.  Dublin :  Fannin  &  Co.  London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
1«75.    Pp.  1,232. 

OB  some  time  past  it  has  been  known  that  Dr.  Hayden  ivas 
igaged  on  a  comprehensive  work  on  cardiac  disease,  and  those  who 
Kre  cognisant  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  writer  had  pursued  his 
vourite  study  for  many  years,  looked  forward  with  interest  to 
e  collected  expression  of  his  matured  opinions.  Appropriately 
idicated  to  one  who  twenty-two  years  earlier  produced  one  of 
€  most  masterly  contributions  to  clinical  medicine  ever  written, 
r.  Hayden's  elaborate  monograph  may  fitly  be  compared  with 
r.  Stokes'  classical  treatise,  in  quest  of  the  advances  that  have 
ten  gained  in  the  pathology  and  clinical  history  of  diseases  of  the 
art  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

An  adequate  review  of  a  book  on  the  scale  of  the  one  before  us 
)uld  itself  swell  to  a  goodly  size,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  do 
:>re  than  indicate  a  very  few  of  the  more  important  matters 
lich  represent  recent  acquisitions  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  or 
on  which  the  author  has  formed  conclusions  of  practical  value. 
We  may  at  once  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this 
>rk  is  by  no  means  a  mere  compilation,  nor  is  it  a  bald  collection 
clinical  commentaries,  but  it  represents  an  amount  of  patient  toil 
d  zealous  determination  to  get  at  the  truth,  which  are  not 
mmon  characteristics  of  modem  medical  literature. 
The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  while  the  right  to  criticise 
&cely  exercised,  ample  recognition  is  paid  to  the  labours  of  all  from 
lom  the  writer  has  derived  assistance.  So  evident,  indeed,  is  the 
ziety  of  the  author  to  do  justice  to  the  opinions  of  others,  that  quota- 
ns  from  their  writings  are  liberally  inserted,  often  at  considerable 
igtby  and  thus  occasion  is  given  to  perhaps  the  only  exception  a 
ptious  critic  might  take — viz.,  that  in  the  coui'se  of  composition 
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the  work  has  undergone  a  process  of  eccentric  hypertrophy  until  it 
has  reached  its  present  formidable  dimensions.  On  this  point  we 
venture  to  submit  that  a  material  curtailment  of  its  proportions 
could  have  been  effected,  without  involving  an  inadequate  treatment 
of  the  subject,  by  omitting  the  first  98  pages  (Chapter  I.),  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  first  70  pages,  which  deal  with  the  already  well-known 
anatomy  of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  necessary  to  prefix 
to  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart  an  essay  on  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  that  organ  than  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  with 
a  work,  say,  on  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  An  author 
is  entitled  to  assume  that  his  readers  are  on  a  level  with  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  of  the  day,  else  all  mono- 
graphs would  be  rendered  unduly  cumbrous. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  the  lengthened  discnsaon 
of  the  principal  hypotheses  hitherto  propounded  in  regard  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  heart  is  much  elucidated  by  the  introduction  of 
cyclical  diagrams  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heart's  action,  and, 
further,  that  Dr.  Hayden  adopts,  as  most  accurately  representati?e 
of  the  natural  grouping  and  succession  of  phenomena  constituting* 
cycle  of  cardiac  movement,  a  scheme  which  differs  in  some  partioh 
lars  from  all  previous  ones,  while  corresponding  most  closely  with 
Hyde  Salter's  theory. 

In  common  with  Dr.  Stokes'  treatise,  the  main  design  of  Dr. 
Hayden's  volume  is  to  present  a  clinical  exposition  of  cardiac 
disease.  But  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  latter  is  insist- 
ance  upon  an  unusually  high  standard  of  diagnostic  precision,  and 
if  any  objector  should  cavil  at  such  refinement  as  over-stramed,  the 
author's  answer  simply  is,  if  the  distinction  be  founded  in  nature, 
and,  e,g,^  murmurs  of  the  special  rhythm  of  those  named  intersooal 
be  of  actual,  even  though  rare,  occurrence  in  disease,  then  it  is  suffi- 
ciently warranted,  and  needs  no  further  justification,  quite  i^^espe^ 
tively  of  its  imputed  value  as  an  aid  to  differential  diagnosis  (p.  187). 

The  description  of  the  physical  signs  of  the  special  cardiio 
affections  is  elaborately  worked  out.  The  independent  diagnostic 
value  of  the  quality  of  murmurs  is  advanced,  and  the  author  diffen 
from  Sir  W.  Gull  and  most  others  in  affirming  that,  in  the  case  it 
least  of  mitral  regurgitation,  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
organic  and  functional  murmurs  is,  in  great  degree,  practicable  by 
auscultation  alone  (p.  813).  Again,  he  maintains  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  &tty 
heart  from  the  physical  signs  alone  (p.  644). 
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The  exact  nature  of  the  temporary  murmurs  so  commonly  met 
nth  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  has  been  disputed,  and  Dr. 
layden,  while  allowing  for  those  cases  in  which  a  murmur  is 
ccasioned  either  by  purely  functional  causes  or  by  the  presence  of 
ibrine  deposited  on  the  valves,  without  the  occurrence  of  endo- 
ardial  inflammation,  declares  that  he  has  "  never  met  with  any 
atisfactory  evidence,  either  clinical  or  necroscopic,  in  support  of 
he  doctrine  of  systolic  patency  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices 
torn  irregular,  or  spasmodic,  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles." 
iiore  than  once  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his  belief  that  by 
ar  the  greater  number  of  these  evanescent  murmurs  are  due  to 
emporary  weakness,  or  atony  of  the  ventricular  walls,  which  yield 
mder  the  centrifugal  pressure  of  the  contained  blood,  and  thus  an 
nitial  regurgitant  murmur  may  result. 

The  subject  of  mitral  stenosis  and  its  pathognomonic  murmur, 
even  now  so  hesitatingly  recognised  by  many  practitioners,  is  very 
carefully  discussed,  supported  on  an  extensive  clinical  and  patho* 
logical  basis.  The  diagnostic  value  of  pre-systolic  (Gendrin)  mur- 
mur, first  identified  by  Fauvel  in  1843  as  a  sign  of  contracted 
mitral  orifice,  may,  as  Dr.  Hayden  justly  states,  be  judged  from 
the  record  of  cases  in  which,  mainly  from  the  evidence  afforded  by 
it,  this  condition  of  the  mitral  orifice  has  been  diagnosed,  and  been 
proved  by  post  mortem  examination  to  have  existed  (p.  211).  This 
record  now  embraces  a  total  of  37  cases  from  different  observers, 
Dr.  Hayden  himself  contributing  one-third  of  the  quota.  In  Dr. 
fiayden's  opinion,  no  other  acoustic  sign  of  itself  affords  equally 
certain  evidence  of  structural  lesion  of  the  heart : — 

^*The  identification  of  pre-systolic  murmur  depends  mainly  upon  its 
rtjthm,  which  coincides  with  the  terminal  portion  of  the  long  or 
diistolie  pause.  It  commences  at  an  interval  after  the  second  sound, 
^iSQallj  considerable,  and  corresponding  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
tDtire  pause,  but  variable  in  different  cases  according  to  the  degree 
^  narrowing  of  the  orifice ;  the  greater  that  degree  the  more  protracted 
be  the  murmur,  and  the  shorter  the  antecedent  silence  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  preceding  second  sound.  A  distinctly  appreciable 
interval  does,  however,  exist  in  every  typical  case  between  the  second 
^OQod  and  the  murmur,  whilst  in  no  case  does  a  period,  however  short, 
^nterraie  between  the  murmur  and  the  succeeding  first  sound"  (p.  213). 

Bat  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  murmur  occurs  under 
"Vttioos  modifications,  and  is  not  rarely  fused  completely  into  tho 
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first  sound,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  but  the  emphasised  initial 
portion  of  it.  The  conclusions  which  the  author  feels  justified  in 
holding  are : — 

"  (a.)  That  pre-systolic  murmur  is  patbognomonic  of  auriculo-vcntri- 
cular  narrowing.  (6.)  That  it  is  never  present  where  auriculo- ventricular 
narrowing  does  not  exist,  (c.)  That  it  is  never  permanently  absent  in 
cases  of  this  lesion,  (d.)  That  it  is  very  seldom  temporarily  absent  in 
such  cases.  («.)  That  in  these  exceptional  instances  the  explanation  of 
its  absence  is  almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  debility  of  the  heart 
(/.)  That  the  form  of  cardiac  debility  with  which  the  suspension  of  pre- 
systolic murmur  is  most  frequently  associated  is  that  of  the  process  of 
dissolution,  (g,)  And  finally,  that  the  duration  of  suspension  depends 
upon  that  of  cardiac  debility,  and  in  articulo  mortis  it  may  extend  ofer 
several  days"  (p.  903). 

Hitherto  only  five  sources  of  error  in  the  identification  of  thii 
murmur  have  been  noted,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Pericardial  friction-sound  of  single  and  systolic  rhythm,  con- 
fined to  the  area  of  the  apex.  (J.)  Prolonged  systolic  murmur  replacing 
the  first  sound  at  the  apex  and  extending  over  the  short  pause,  the 
second  sound  being  associated  with  impulse,  (c.)  Reduplicated  first 
sound  audible  at  the  apex,  {d,)  Post-diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  origin 
transmitted  to  the  apex ;  and  («.)  Pre-diastolic  basic  murmur  transmitted 
to  the  apex,  the  second  sound  being  accompanied  by  impulse  "  (p.  906). 

"  The  fremitus  of  mitral  narrowing  is  located  at  the  apex,  and  u 
strictly  limited  to  the  apex  area.  It  communicates  to  the  hand  a  jarring 
or  vibratory  sensation ;  it  is  usually,  but  not  always,  well  pronounced, 
and  it  immediately  precedes  the  systolic  impulse  of  the  heart "  (p.  897). 

We  might  point  also  to  the  section  on  Fatty  Heart  in  proof  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  whole  subject  is  handled,  and  w« 
may,  in  especial,  call  attention  to  the  valuable  Tables,  constructed 
from  the  records  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Pathological  Sodcties, 
and  from  the  author's  own  register,  which  exhibit  in  summary  the 
latest  available  contributions  in  a  clinical  aspect  to  the  pathology  of 
fatty  disease  of  the  heart.  They  are  supplementary  to  Dr.  Qitfia* 
statistics  published  in  1850. 

A  very  important  phase  of  valvular  diseases  b  their  relationdif 
to  sudden  instantaneous  death.    Yet  on   this  critical  questioB 
there  is  a  direct  opposition  of  opinion,  and  this  is  the 
singular,  inaBmuch  aa  there  ia  only  one  valvular  disease  of  wUflk 
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he  tendency  to  kill  instantaneously  is  maintained  or  contro- 
rerted — viz.,  aortic  regurgitation.  Let  us  compare  two  authorities 
»n  this  point.  As  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  Dr.  Hayden 
las  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
tances,  sudden  death  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  disease 
f  the  aortic  valves,  obstructive  or  regurgitative,  or  obstructive 
iid  regurgitative  combined,  independently  of  fatty  degeneration 
»f  the  left  ventricle  and  dilatation  with  atheroma  of  the  aorta. 
)n  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Walshe,  since  1852,  when  his  atten« 
ion  was  excited  by  an  example  of  suddenly  fatal  syncope,  has 
observed  certainly  eight,  and  probably  eleven,  similar  cases,  in 
^hich  sudden  death  unaccountably  overtook  the  patient  under  the 
nost  diverse  circumstances: — Here  is  a  case  in  point.  A  man, 
iged  about  thirty-five,  presented  himself  for  insurance.  He  was  a 
rery  picture  of  robust  health,  and  had  never  had  a  symptom  of 
iisease  connected  with  any  organ  in  his  body.  Almost  purely  as 
oiatter  of  form,  I  put  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest ;  my  attention 
was  at  once  arrested  by  a  loud  murmur,  which  proved  to  be  basic 
uid  diastolic.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  was  sound ;  there  was  neither 
hypertrophy  nor  dilatation  of  the  ventricle ;  the  superficial  pulsus 
were  markedly  visible.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  proposed 
insurer  himself,  and  to  the  passing  chagrin  of  the  Board,  this,  to 
Outward  seeming,  ^ model  life'  was  refused.  The  man  dropped 
dead  in  the  street  within  a  fortnight  of  the  refusal "  (Walshe,  4th 
edit.,  1873,  p.  394).  It  seems  to  us  that  this  positive  evidence 
Wweighs  the  negative  testimony  of  Dr.  Hayden  and  of  Sir  D. 
Corrigan,  as  maintained  in  his  original  memoir. 

A  good  account  is  given  of  that  rare  and  curious  rhythmical 
perversion  of  breathing,  sometimes  known  as  **  Cheyne-Stokes' 
'eepiration and  the  author  proposes  a  theory  which  he  considers 
^  afibrd  a  more  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena  than  the 
highly  ingenious  one  propounded  by  Dr.  James  Little. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  distressing  form  of  dyspnoea.  Dr.  Hayden 
^  found  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  the  most  efficacious 
i^eans  of  relief.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  received  into  the 
>ld6  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  or  napkin,  and  freely  inhaled  by  the 
KtieDt,  or  a  few  whiffs  may  be  taken,  at  the  acme  of  respiratory 
btress,  directly  from  a  bottle  containing  the  nitrite. 

On  the  general  principles  and  details  of  the  therapeutics  of 
iidiac  disease  there  is  not  much  room  for  remark ;  but  it  is  note- 
orthy  that,  in  opposition  to  Walshe  and  many  others,  Dr.  Hayden 
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repeatedly  avows  his  faith  in  the  controlling  power  of  mercuiyoTer 
acute  inflammation.  Thus,  in  pericarditis,  his  invariable  practice 
in  acute  cases  is  to  administer  mercury  in  small  and  frequently 
repeated  doses"  (p.  412).  The  metal  is  prescribed  according  to 
Law's  method,  and  is  pushed  to  the  extent  of  slight  salivation. 
As  soon  as  this  occurs,  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  patient's 
general  condition  takes  place;  the  pulse  will  have  descended  in 
frequency,  and  become  relaxed,  the  surface  temperature  reduced, 
the  breathing  less  rapid  and  embarrassed,  and  the  feeling  of 
oppression  at  the  heart  less  urgent  or  entirely  abolished.  A  similar 
line  of  treatment  is  recommended  in  myocarditis  and  in  acute  endo- 
carditis. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  Dr.  Hayden  is  a  believer  in  the 
specific  power  of  digitalis  as  a  regulator  of  the  heart's  action;  and, 
even  in  aortic  patency,  in  which  this  drug  has  been  condemned  by 
Sir  D.  Corrigan  and  by  Dr.  B.  Foster,  on  similar  grounds,  the  u«e 
of  digitalis  in  combination  with  iron  and  ether  is  advocated. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  carefully-noted  illustrative  cases  are 
disposed  under  their  respective  diseases ;  and  seventeen  elaborate 
Tables,  relating  to  the  different  forms  of  valvular  lesion,  to  fatty 
heart,  cancer  of  the  heart,  <&c.,  form  an  important  contribution  to 
cardiac  statistics. 

An  excellent  index  concludes  a  work  of  which  we  have  given  i 
necessarily  imperfect  notice,  and  upon  the  completion  of  which  we 
cordially  congratulate  its  author. 

In  the  future.  Dr.  Hayden's  opus  magnum  will,  we  are  confident, 
win  him  a  wide  reputation  as  an  acute  and  painstaking  clinical 
observer,  and  must,  assuredly,  place  him  in  the  front  rank  as  an 
authority  in  the  department  of  medicine  in  which  he  has  laboured 
so  long  and  to  such  good  purpose^ 


ne  Madras  Manual  of  Hygiene.  By  Suroeon-Majob  H.  Kixg, 
A.M.,  M.B. ;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Madras  Medical  College. 
Madras:  Government  Press.  1875. 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  miniature  Parkes'  Hygiene;  not 
that  this  is  an  epitome  of  the  latter  work,  but  that  it  treats  of  the 
same  subjects  in  somewhat  the  same  order,  but  very  briefly. 
Parkes'  Manual  is  a  volume  for  the  library,  or,  at  least,  study  table: 
King*s  Hygiene  is  a  book  for  the  pocket.    The  author  niodestly 
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disclaims  all  pretensions  to  originality,  but  he  may  claim  merit  for 
having  packed  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  into  a  small 
Bpace.  Nor  has  he  sacrificed  accuracy  to  terseness,  for  we  look  in 
vain  for  errors  of  any  consequence  throughout  the  book.  It  is  one 
that  cannot  fail  to  prove  serviceable  to  the  Indian  medical  officer, 
uid,  indeed,  to  many  of  the  educated  Europeans,  not  physicians, 
irho  are  scattered  throughout  the  presidency  of  Madras. 

Dr.  Eang's  work  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  and  it  contains, 
in  addition,  five  appendices.  Air,  water,  food,  soils,  dwellings, 
dlothing,  exercbe,  climate  and  meteorology,  military  hygiene,  and 
statistics,  form  each  the  subject-matter  of  a  chapter.  Dictionary-like 
brevity,  omission  of  references  to  authorities,  and  the  discussion  of 
only  the  more  important  hygienic  subjects,  characterise  the  work. 
The  special  information  relative  to  the  soils,  climate,  and  waters  of 
Madras  cannot  but  prove  most  useful  to  the  medical  officers  who 
are  stationed  in  that  presidency.  We  notice  that  the  waters 
contain  very  large  amounts  of  chlorine,  varying  from  10  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  mineral  constituents,  and  being 
abundant  in  the  best  waters.  Chlorine  was,  and  by  some  chemists 
still  is,  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  ingredient  of  water,  indicative 
of  sewage  impurity,  but  it  appears  to  be  as  abundant  in  good 
waters  as  in  bad  ones.  We  cordially  recommend  Dr.  King's 
Manual,  and  are  glad  to  recognise  in  its  author  a  former  student  of 
loedicine  in  this  city. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  DIABETES. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Kidney  and  Urinary  Derangements.  By  W. 
HowsHiP  Dickinson,  M.D.,  Cantab.;  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians,  &c.,  &c.  In  three  parts.  Part  I. — 
Diabetes.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1875.    Pp.  236. 

S.  Ofi  the  Relation  between  Diabetes  and  Food,  and  its  application 
to  the  Treatment  of  the  Disease.  By  Arthur  Scott  Donkin, 
M.D.  Edin.,  M.D.  Durham,  &c.,  &c.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
&Co.    1875.  Pp.186. 

The  portion  of  Dr.  Dickinson's  work  which  is  most  interesting,  as 
being  most  novel,  is  Chap.  II.,  which  discusses  the  pathology  of 
ffiabetes  (mellitus).  His  observations  with  reference  to  the  minute 
ebanges  in  the  nervous  centres  which  he  has  observed  in  tbis 
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disease  are  of  importance,  and  susrgest  further  investigation  in  this 
direction.  The  pathology  of  a  disease  so  fatal,  and  yet  so  strongly 
and  peculiarly  marked,  has  been  strangely  secret — so  much  so  as 
to  relegate  it  to  the  category  of  purely  chemical  derangements, 
independent  of  structural  alteration.  The  minute  changes  in  the 
nervous  centres  to  which  he  refers  consists  in  a  vacuolation  of  the 
nervous  tissue  in  the  brain  principally,  but  also  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Since  he  first  noticed  these  changes  in  the  year  1868,  he  has 
especially  examined  the  nervous  centres  in  eleven  cases  of  (Uabetea, 
and  has  found  them  in  all  with  such  constancy  that  he  cannot  bat 
suppose  them  to  be  essential  to  the  disease.  The  microscope  is 
not  neC'Cssary  for  their  detection,  though  it  is  for  their  description. 
For  their  recognition  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  brain  should  be 
carefully  looked  at  while  fresh,  or,  for  their  more  clear  display, 
should  be  hardened  in  any  way  which  allows  of  the  exposure  of 
clear  and  sharp  sections.  Large  excavations,  and  pores  in  cribrifoni 
arrangement,  thus  become  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  which  the 
microscope  will  ex|)lain  in  detail.  The  excavations  are  found 
about  arteries,  or  in  positions  which  arteries  have  once  occupied 
They  are  sometimes  globular,  and  at  their  maximum  such  ss 
would  lodge  peas.  Often  they  are  elongated  and  narrow,  and  may 
be  described  as  tunnels  directed  by  the  course  of  vessels.  They 
are  caused  by  a  destruction  and  absorption  of  the  nervous  matter 
along  the  course  of  arteries,  and  are,  at  least  in  some  instances, 
caused  by  an  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  with  consequent  degeneration,  softening,  and  remoTal 
of  the  nervous  matter  which  has  been  permeated  by  the  intrusioiL 
The  escape  appears  to  be  rather  of  corpuscles  by  migration  than  of 
blood  in  bulk  by  rupture.  When  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  its 
natural  end  the  excavations,  which  are  probably  the  result  of  such 
extravasations,  are  widely  scattered  through  the  brain,  numerous, 
small,  and  closely  set  in  the  white  matter  of  the  convolutions; 
fewer  and  larger  about  the  central  i)arts.  The  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  pons,  medulla,  and  cerebellum  are  the  chosen  seats 
for  the  largest  and  most  striking  holes.  In  one  remarkable 
instance  a  large  part  of  the  optic  thalamus  was  riddled  with 
cavities  of  such  size  and  so  approximated  as  to  liken  it  to  volcanic 
lava  or  Gruy^re  cheese.  The  white  matter  of  the  convolotiona  is 
often  rendered  strikingly  cribriform,  in  patches,  by  numennis 
erosions ;  more  than  fifty  have  been  counted  within  a  spaoe  of  nd 
half  an  inch  square,  minute,  but  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eyt. 
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'Each  contains  a  vessel,  usually  an  artery,  around  which  is  an 
irregular  interval  containing  crystals  of  hsematine  and  products  of 
nervous  degeneration.    These  holes  he  considers  as  evidently 
exaggerations  of  the  peri-vascular  spaces.    In  rapidly  fatal  oases 
the  cavities,  which  in  such  are  larger  than  when  the  disease  has  been 
more  chronic,  are  sometimes  filled  with  a  translucent,  gelatinous 
substance,  containing,  besides  vascular  structure,  the  granular 
or   globular  products  of  nervous  disintegration,  with  delicate 
fibrillsB  and  nuclei,  derived  in  part  from  the  peri-vascular  sheath, 
and  apparently  in  part  from  the  condensed  remains  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  of  the  destroyed  nervous  substance.    In  the  more 
dironic  form  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  elderly  persons,  the 
excavations  are  usually  empty,  though  the  remains  of  nervous 
decay  are  usually  to  be  found  fringing  their  margins,  or  collected 
as  an  irregular  sheath  upon  the  dilated  or  shrunken  artery.  The 
changes  in  the  cord  are  similar  to  those  in  the  brain,  but  less 
declared.    Erosions  about  the  arteries  are  evident,  especially  in  the 
tnnsverse  commissure,  the  white  band  of  which  is  sometimes 
completely  divided  in  the  track  of  one  of  its  large  vessels.  The 
most  striking  change  in  the  cord,  however,  is  dilatation  of  the 
central  canal,  which  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  is  sometimes 
expanded  to  many  times  its  normal  diameter,  and  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object  immediately  the  cord  ia  divided.    This  expansion 
^  the  channel  is  not  constantly  present,  nor  is  the  author  aware  at 
present  how  far  it  is  peculiar  to  diabetes.    The  cavity  is  occupied 
V  granular  products,  which  appear  to  be  derived,  in  part  at  least, 
fitmi  an  overgrowth  of  the  epithelium  lining  it,  which  is  some- 
times in  these  cases  in  a  state  of  active  and  irregular  proliferation. 

Dickinson  considers  that  the  pulmonary  changes  regarded  as 
phthisical  or  tuberculous,  which  have  long  been  known  as  apt  to 
follow  upon  diabetes,  may,  with  much  probability,  be  ascribed  to 
cerebral  irritation  directed  to  these  organs  ultimately  by  the 
qmpathetic  nerve.    Wilks  and  Pavy  have  recognised  the  disease 
of  the  lung  which  ensues  on  diabetes  as  of  inflammatory  origin, 
•mi  MB  essentially  different  from  that  set  up  by  tubercle,  though 
resembling  it  in  its  course  and  results.    Diabetic  patients  appear  to 
have  an  exceptional  immunity  from  tubercular  formation,  or  are  so 
seldom  the  subjects  of  general  tuberculosis  as  to  lead  to  the 
iBfereiice  that  there  is  no  pathological  connexion  between  tubercle 
and  diabetes.    The  destructive  process  to  which  the  lungs  in 
diabetes  are  especially  prone  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  pneumonia — 
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chronic,  circumscribed,  and  caseating — which  rapidly  leads  to  the 
formation  of  cavities.  The  non-tubercular  origin  of  the  caseous 
nodules  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  absence  of  formation 
especially  characteristic  of  tubercle,  of  grey  granulations  in  the 
lungs,  and  of  tubercle-like  growths  in  other  organs.  The  cheesj 
deposits  of  diabetes  differ  from  those  of  tubercular  origin  in  their 
more  rapid  excavation,  and  in  their  proneness  to  occur  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  upper  lobe  instead  of  at  the  apex.  The  origin  of  the 
pneumonic  change  in  diabetes  has  been  ascribed  to  the  contact  of 
saccharine  blood,  and  Pavy  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the 
sugar  in  the  blood  is  kept  down  by  treatment  the  susceptibility  in 
question  no  longer  exists.  Dickinson,  however,  has  found  caseou 
masses  and  cavities  where  the  diabetic  restriction  as  to  diet  has 
been  long  and  fully  enforced;  he  considers  it  improbable  thst 
saccharine  blood  should  act  as  an  irritant  upon  the  lung,  while  it 
has  no  such  effect  upon  other  organs,  and  observes  that  local 
affections  do  not  occur  in  diabetes  as  with  albuminuria.  He  coo- 
siders  the  pulmonary  changes  as  rather  of  nervous  origin,  and 
quotes  in  support  of  his  view  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  and  i 
pleurisy  after  injuries  of  nervous  structure,  and  the  influence  of 
cerebral  impressions  upon  the  vascular  state  of  the  lung. 

In  his  summary  of  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus,  Dickinsoa 
observes  it  is  usually  of  paramount  importance  to  reduce  the 
production  of  sugar  by  diet,  the  degree  of  restriction  varying  with  | 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Medicinally  an  early  and  mild  case— one 
in  which  it  is  possible  that  the  vascular  disturbance  may  not  have 
proceeded  to  extensive  injury,  or  destruction  of  tissue — may  some- 
times be  beneficially  treated  by  opium  or  codeia;  but  with  such 
exceptions,  and  they  are  few,  these  drugs  fail  to  check  the  ooutm 
of  the  disease,  however  they  may  modify  its  leading  symptom,  and 
are  but  too  often  injurious.  In  severe  and  advanced  cases,  where 
the  nature  of  the  cerebral  lesions  and  the  observed  intractabilitj  of 
the  disease  are  alike  discouraging,  we  can  but  contravene  the 
symptoms — the  inanition,  the  nervous  and  general  depression,  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  bowels.  Strychnia,  cod-liver  oil,  and  iron  ait 
the  drugs  to  which  the  highest  value  must  be  attached,  as  directed 
towards  this  end. 

The  preface  to  Dr.  Donkin's  book  states  that  it  is  a  cliaicil 
essay,  whose  object  is  purely  practical,  that  of  advancing  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  the  disease — the  only  resource  of  medioBt 
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igainst  it — into  a  higher  and  more  perfect  degree  of  development, 
Jid  of  placing  it  on  a  rational  basis.    He  holds  that  experience  has 
ullj  demonstrated  that  against  the  disease  itself  our  only  resource 
B  dietetic  treatment;  that  by  this  means  alone  we  can  expect  either 
o  arrest  its  progress  entirely,  or  mitigate  its  severity.  He  does  not 
rish  it  to  be  inferred  that  medicinal  treatment  is  useless,  or 
innecessary,  for  the  various  complications  which  may  arise  during 
he  progress  of  the  disease.    In  considering  the  dietetic  treatment 
diabetes,  he  excludes  all  simple  cases  of  glycosuria,  whether 
lermanent  or  intermittent,  from  deficient  assimilation  of  starch  and 
lugar  occurring  in  subjects  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
laments  that  the  plan  of  treatment  he  advocates  is  too  often  brought 
into  disrepute  by  the  careless,  slovenly,  and  imperfect  manner  in 
irhich  it  is  applied.    His  rules  for  employing  the  skim-milk  treat- 
ment are  that  the  skim-milk  regimen  must  he  exclusive ;  that  the 
quantity  of  skiin-milk — properly  prepared  hy  the  careful  removal  of 
the  cream — beginning  with  four,  five,  or  six  pints  on  the  first  day, 
mast  be  increased  to  more  or  less  gradually,  according  to  circum- 
stances; to  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  pints  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  size,  and  condition  of  the 
patient.   No  rule  as  to  quantity  can  be  laid  down  to  suit  individual 
cues;  it  must  be  regulated  to  suit  the  requirements  of  each,  but  in 
M  instance  should  it  exceed  twelve  pints.    Not  more  than  seven  or 
fight  pints  should  be  taken  in  the  natural  fluid  condition.  When 
t  larger  quantity  is  necessary,  the  surplus  should  be  made  into  curd 
\sj  the  essence  of  rennet,  and  taken  at  separate  meals.    The  skim 
lulk  may  be  taken  cold,  or  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  100°  or  so, 
bot  it  must  not  be  boiled,  because  a  temperature  of  212°  alters  the 
phyeical  properties  of  casein,  and  greatly  impairs  its  therapeutic 
properties.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  skim  milk  used  should 
aever  be  below  1035 ;  that  of  the  best  quality  is  1040.    The  daily 
allowance  must  be  divided  into  regular  meals.    The  constipation 
which  this  diet  generally  produces  must  be  carefully  remedied  by 
tie  frequent  administration  of  castor-oil,  or  of  some  mild  saline 
^terient.    The  author  does  not  parade  this  method  of  treatment  as 
panacea;  his  experience  of  it  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
*f  there  is  no  progressive  reduction  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
iiriiie  and  of  the  sugar  it  contains  after  the  expiration  of  a  week  (all 
Utiles  having  been  strictly  observed),  little  or  no  good  will  he  pro- 
sliced  by  the  treatment,  which  may  then  be  discontinued,  to 
^tevent  it  from  being  undeservedly  brought  into  disrepute,  such 
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cases  being,  except  in  very  young  subjects,  very  far  advanced,  and 
not  amenable  to  any  kind  of  treatment  whatever.  To  be  effective, 
the  treatment  must  be  applied  in  time^  as  well  as  properly.  When 
the  treatment  has  been  successful  the  patient  should  continue  the 
skira-milk  diet  rigorously  from  a  fortnight  to  six  weeks  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  sugar  from  the  urine.  The  second  stage  of  the 
treatment  should  then  be  commenced;  in  this  stage  the  quantity  of 
skim-milk  is  reduced,  and  some  lean  mutton  or  beef  and  green  non- 
starchy  vegetables  allowed.  The  third  stage  is  gradually  developed 
out  of  the  second  by  the  addition  of  a  much  greater  variety  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Donkin  alludes  to  the  recent  views  of  Cantani  of  Naples,  as  to 
death  in  diabetes  by  coma  from  acetonasmia.  Acetone  appears  to  be 
the  agent  which  produces  the  well-known  odour  of  the  breath  so 
peculiar  in  diabetes ;  it  is  a  volatile,  chloroform-like  fluid,  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  or  system,  in  diabet^ 
under  conditions  not  yet  ascertained.  In  the  form  of  blood- 
poisoning  called  acetonasmia  by  Cantani,  the  patient  falls  un- 
conscious, and  presents  all  the  appearance  of  being  under  tlie  injlima 
of  chloroform.  There  is  generally  a  very  strong  smell  of  acetone  m 
his  breath  and  urine;  the  muscular  debility  is  extreme;  the  pupils 
do  not  act;  when  the  arms  are  raised  they  fall  again,  like  those  of 
a  dead  man;  the  abdomen  is  in  a  state  of  meteorism,  through 
paralysis  of  the  intestines;  the  renal  secretion  is  suppressed;  the 
mucous  membranes  become  dry;  the  skin  is  not  acted  on  by 
revulsives,  or  only  slightly ;  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  weak,  and 
finally  death  ensues.  The  abundance  of  acetone  exhaled  by  a 
patient  in  this  form  of  coma  may  strongly  impregnate  the  atmo^ 
phere  of  the  apartment.  Distinct  evidence  of  acetone  has  been 
found  in  the  brain  and  other  organs  and  in  the  blood,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  tests.  The  suppression  of  the  urine  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  acetonsemia  is  apparently  due  to  the  decompoo- 
tion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  its  diuretic  action,  and  not  to  renal  disease. 

Both  the  above  works  will  repay  careful  study ;  one  will  be  more 
attractive  to  those  who  study  diabetes  in  the  living,  the  other  to 
those  who  study  it  in  the  dead.  They  are  essentially  diflPcrent  b 
their  scope,  but  must  be  regarded  as  successful  efforts  to  add  to  our 
very  slender  store  of  knowledge  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
this  still  moat  mysterious  disease. 
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A  Report  of  Microscopical  and  Physiological  Researches  into  Hie 
Nature  of  Hie  Agent  or  Agents  producing  Cholera,  Second 
Series.  By  T.  E.  Lewis,  M.B.,  and  D.  D.  Cunningham, 
M.B.    Calcutta.    1874.  Pp.60. 

This  report  forms  one  of  the  Appendices  to  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of 
India. 

The  first  part  gives  the  results  of  examination  of  blood.  Healthy 
blood  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  after  treatment  with  osmic  acid, 
or  preserved  in  wax  cells  for  prolonged  examination,  never  pre- 
sented bacteria,  and  only  in  one  case  fungi.  In  this,  the  fungus 
was  of  the  form  developed  from  ordinary  aerial  spores,  and  occurred 
only  in  one  of  two  specimens  taken  from  the  same  individual,  so  that 
it  must  be  looked  on  as  due  to  accidental  contamination.  A  pecu- 
liar irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  red  corpuscles  was  frequently 
noticed,  which  could  be  produced  by  pressure,  but  sometimes 
occurred  inde]^)endently  of  this.  The  authors  look  on  it  now,  after 
numerous  experiments,  as  a  phenomenon  without  importance. 

In  specimens  of  blood  submitted  to  prolonged  observation, 
granules  were  liberated,  as  a  result  of  disintegration,  from  the  white 
corpuscles,  which,  if  their  origin  had  not  been  traced,  might  be 
mistaken  for  extraneous  particles  of  bacteroid  nature. 

In  some  specimens  of  blood  minute  solitary  points  were  seen ; 
these  were  present  in  the  freshly-drawn  blood,  moved  actively, 
underwent  no  development,  showed  no  sign  of  organisation,  and 
disappeared  in  a  few  days. 

Minute  fibrinous  threads,  also  disappearing  at  an  early  period, 
were  sometimes  seen.    SarcinsB  were  never  present. 

The  authors  describe  particularly  certain  imperfections  in  the 
oover-glasses,  which  give  rise  to  appearances  that  might  be  mistaken 
ibr  bacteria.  They  propose  to  call  such  appearances  spectral 
bacteria." 

In  cholera  blood  a  considerable  leucocytosis  existed,  and  the  red 
oorpuscles  were  frequently  diffluent,  and  showed  a  tendency  to 
a^regate  into  irregular  masses  instead  of  into  rouleaux.  Fibrinous 
threads  were  seen,  and  after  a  time  vacuolation  and  disintegration 
of  the  white  corpuscles.  Bacteria,  in  very  small  number,  appeared 
only  in  one  specimen  after  three  days,  and  fungi  once  after  eight 
days,  in  another  case  after  fifteen  days.  In  all  other  instances 
extraneous  bodies  were  wholly  absent: — As  in  all  our  previous 
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examinations,  not  the  faintest  trace  of  evidence  presented  itself  b 
favour  of  the  presence  of  any  bacteria  or  other  foreign  organisDM 
or  germs  in  the  blood  in  cholera.  All  the  phenomena  observed 
M'ere  ascribable  to  alterations,  relative  or  absolute,  in  the  normal 
elements  of  the  blood,  not  to  the  presence  of  any  new  or  extra- 
neous bodies  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  detected  by  microscopical 
research." 

Forty-seven  specimens  of  blood  taken  from  five  cases  at  periods 
var}'ing  from  twenty-four  hours  to  nine  days  after  vaccination  gave 
the  following  results : — Red  corpuscles,  generally  normal,  in  some 
cases  irregular  (echinulated),  in  one  instance  broken  up,  and  in 
one  somewhat  diffluent.  No  increase  in  white  corpuscles.  Motile 
particles  in  seventeen  specimens  identical  with  those  seen  in  normal 
blood,  least  abundant  in  the  most  successful  vaccination,  and  abun- 
dantly present  in  an  abortive  case.  Bacteria  absent  in  every  instance. 
Fungi  in  three  cases  appearing  after  uncertain  intervals,  belonging 
to  different  species,  and  not  confined  to  the  same  case;  therefore, 
certainly  of  extraneous  origin. 

In  syphilitic  blood  there  was  the  same  absence  of  foreign  orga- 
nisms. It  was  thus  manifest  that  as  the  blood  in  these  two 
undoubtedly  inoculable  diseases  (in  which  a  multiplication  of  the 
poison  within  the  system  takes  place)  showed  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  organised  ferments,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thit 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  say,  from  microscopic  examination  of 
the  blood,  whether  cholera  should  be  classed  with  thoee  few  diseases 
which  are  known  to  be  inoculable,  or  with  those  which  are  not" 

The  next  question  considered  is,  under  what  circumstances  aw 
bacteria  present  in  the  blood  ?  To  determine  this  a  very  extenslTe 
series  of  experiments  were  made  on  dogs,  into  whose  veins  or  peri- 
toneum various  organic  matters,  choleraic  discharges,  solutions  of 
faeces,  peritonitic  fluid,  urine,  &c.,  were  injected.  Purely  cheraicJ 
irritants,  as  tincture  of  iodine,  liquor  ammonias,  tincture  of  pc^ 
chloride  of  iron,  were  also  injected  in  two  cases  into  the  perito- 
neum, and  healthy  animals  were  killed  witliout  previous  experiment 
and  their  blood  examined  at  varying  periods  after  death.  In  W 
per  cent,  of  these  animals  bacteria  were  found  in  larger  or  smaller 
numbers.  They  occurred  after  the  most  varying  treatment,  aad 
were  present  in  several  of  the  dogs  who  had  not  been  submitted  to 
any  experiment  before  death.  But  from  the  tables  ^ven  it  appei» 
very  plainly  that  the  development  of  these  organisms  took 
pott  mortem^  for,  while  in  very  few  instances  were  they  prcseii 
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tmmediately  after  death,  they  were  commonly  met  with  when  the 
examination  was  delayed  for  some  hours.  In  the  only  case  in 
which  bacteria  were  abundant  immediately  after  death,  the  animal 
liad  undergone  an  injection  of  liquor  ammonise  into  the  peritoneal 
»vity,  and  was  dying  when  killed. 

In  their  former  researches  the  authors  had  found,  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands  of  animals  dying  after  the  injection  of  choleraic  fluids 
into  the  circulation,  peculiar  vibrio-like  bodies,  which  they  subse- 
quently found  in  the  blood  of  healthy  animals.  They  therefore 
Mamined  forty  specimens  of  the  fluid  from  the  mesenteric  glands 
9f  thirty-seven  animals,  mostly  dogs,  some  healthy,  others  submitted 
to  various  injections  previous  to  death,  and  of  two  men  dead  of 
cholera: — **  In  seventeen  of  the  forty  specimens  bacteria  were 
present  in  the  contents  of  the  glands,  but  these  were  derived  from 
hicdthy  dogs  in  no  less  than  ten  instances ;  and  the  only  feature 
common  to  all  the  cases  in  which  bacteria  and  allied  organisms 
were  present,  was  that  a  certain  interval  of  shorter  or  longer  dura- 
tion had  elapsed  between  death  and  the  examination  of  the  glands/' 
In  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  a  similar  relation  between 
the  presence  of  bacteria  and  the  period  of  examination  existed, 
although  the  results  were  not  so  uniform,  as  during  life  the  intes- 
tine constantly  contains  bacteria-holding  substances  of  all  kinds. 

The  spleen,  too,  of  a  healthy  dog,  examined  twelve  hours  after 
death,  was  found  full  of  vibrio-like  rods.    The  authors  call  atten* 
tion  to  these  facts,  as  throwing  grave  doubt  on  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  organisms  found  in  cases  of  malignant  pustule, 
intestinal  mycosis,  septicaemia,  &c.,  and  the  disease  itself.  They  say : 
"  We  feel  that  all  evidence  founded  on  post  mortem  examinations, 
Wever  remarkable  the  phenomena  in  each  case  may  be,  requires 
i&oet  cautious  scrutiny ;  for,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  normal 
tissues  and  fluids  do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  the  elements  of  bacteria 
•lid  remain  free  of  such  organisms  for  prolonged  periods  under 
Peculiar  circumstances,  these  circumstances,  as  our  experiments 
'how,  are  certainly  not  those  to  which  dead  bodies  are  ordinarily 
^posed." 

*•  When  the  presence  of  such  organisms  is  demonstrated  during 
lie  life  of  the  host,  the  case  is  no  doubt  diflerent ;  but  even  here 
liere  is  a  great  lack  of  evidence  to  prove  that  they  really  are 
auseB,  and  not  consequences,  of  the  diseased  condition."  They  have 
leen  observed  by  Dr.  Sanderson  and  the  authors  as  the  result  of 
he  introduction  of  purely  chemical  irritants,  and  yet  thdr  presence 
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in  the  blood  in  these  cases  cannot  be  considered  aa  the  cause  of  the 
diseased  condition. 

In  many  diseases  to  which  a  vegetable  origin  has  been  assigned, 
a  condition  of  leucocy tosis  exists.  The  authors  have  found  such  a 
condition  to  be  incompatible  with  the  development  of  bacteria, 
which  are  always  worsted  in  the  struggle  for  existence  so  long  as 
the  leucocytes  are  alive  and  active. 

As  many  of  the  diseases  in  which  bacteria  have  been  found  are 
very  severe  and  fatal,  it  is  possible  that  partial  death  may  afiect 
many  of  the  fluids  and  tissues  prior  to  the  death  of  the  organism, 
so  that  the  bacteria  found  ante  mortem  may  be  the  result  of  the 
partial  death,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition. 

We  think  the  following  paragraph  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion : — 

It  is  possible  that  all  the  diseases  ascribed  to  vegetable  parasites  majio 
reality  be  due  to  the  influence  of  such  organisms,  but  the  proof  of  it  has 
yet  to  be  produced,  and  it  is  no  real  advance  to  ascribe  them  to  such  an 
origin  on  insuflicient  grounds.  This  theory  has  attractions  for  manj  oo 
account  of  the  apparently  simple  explanation  which,  if  true,  it  wooU 
afford  of  the  multiplication  of  disease-poisons.  But,  even  allowing  that 
such  a  multiplication  could  only  take  place  under  the  influence  of  liTing 
matter,  and  not  as  the  result  of  any  mere  chemical  process,  it  most 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  manufacture  of  the  poison  must,  in  anj 
case,  occur  under  the  influence  of  multitudes  of  living  cells  and  particles, 
cells  and  particles  which  may  be  just  as  capable  of  elaborating  such 
poisons  as  vegetable  organisms  or  other  living  matter  introduced  from 
without." 

In  the  second  part  of  this  report  are  detailed  additional  experi- 
ments on  the  introduction  of  choleraic  and  other  organic  fluids  into 
the  system. 

The  authors  object  to  many  previous  experiments  on  this  subject, 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  made  on  animals,  such  as  rabbits, 
mice,  <S:c.,  of  very  small  size  and  fragile  constitution,  and  that,  oonse 
quently,  the  results  obtained  were  discrepant  and  untrustworthy 
For  example,  it  was  found  that  mice  which  were  fed  on  filtering 
paper  steeped  in  choleraic  fluid  became  affected  with  symptoms  of 
cholera ;  but  H.  Banke  has  shown  that  on  these  animals  wudUd 
filter  paper  produced  injurious  effects. 

The  authors  of  this  Beport,  having  found  the  results  obtabed 
with  these  smaller  animals  hopelessly  contradictory,''  made  their 
further  expenmen^^  on  i^tkh  dogs.    These  experimenta  Dumber 
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two  hundred.  !•  Twelve  experiments  on  the  introduction  into  the 
veins  of  a  solution  of  normal  faeces,  fresh  and  unheated,  gave  a 
mortality  of  eight  per  cent.  The  dog  who  died  three  hours  after 
the  injection  presented  no  special  post  mortem  lesions.  2.  When 
the  fsecal  solution  was  putrid,  the  mortality  was  much  higher  (35 
per  cent.),  seventeen  experiments,  six  deaths.  The  most  fatal 
period  was  when  the  material  was  three  or  four  days  old.  3.  Nine 
experiments,  in  which  fresh  iiecal  solution,  which  had  been  heated 
shortly  before  use  to  212°,  was  used,  gave  two  deaths.  4  Four 
experiments  with  putrid  and  heated  fluid  gave  one  death,  which 
was  caused  by  pulmonary  embolism.  The  animals  who  died  from 
the  introduction  of  the  fresh  boiled  faeces  presented  the  symptoms 
and  post  mortem  appearances  of  severe  gastro-enteritis. 

5.  Fifteen  experiments  with  fresh  unheated  choleraic  material 
gave  seven  deaths  (46  6  per  cent.);  and  6.  Thirteen  experiments 
with  similar  material,  fresh,  but  boiled  before  use,  gave  seven 
deaths  (54  per  cent.),  gastro  enteritis  being  the  prominent  lesion 
found  post  mortem  in  the  fatal  cases.  7.  Four  experiments  with 
putrid  unboiled  cholera  material  gave  no  death.  8.  Three  experi- 
ments with  putrid  boiled  cholera  fluid  gave  one  death. 

From  all  these  experiments  it  results  that  choleraic  fluid  is  more 
active  than  solution  of  normal  f^seces,  but  that  the  symptoms  produced 
by  both  are  the  same  in  kind.  Further,  that  heating  to  212°  does 
not  at  all  diminish  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  substance 
employed. 

This  latter  result  is  of  extreme  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  disinfection  by  heat.  The  authors  have  in  progress  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  infecting  principle  of  small-pox 
md  vaccinia.    They  detail  experiments  on  the  virus  of  the  cobra 
and  of  a  poisonous  Australian  snake.    These,  diluted  with  water  and 
b(Mied  and  filtered  from  the  albuminous  coagulum,  were  found  to 
have  not  at  all  lost  their  toxic  properties.    In  the  fresh  virus  no 
morphological  elements  could  be  detected  other  than  those  present 
in  the  inert  secretion  from  the  fauces  of  the  snake.  Taken 
altogether,  these  {articular  observations  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  we  should  look  to  the  chemist  rather  than  to  the  histologist 
(or  further  information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  active  principle 
in  the  virus  of  the  snake." 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  ordinary  inflammation  of  a  serous 
aieoibrane  produces  a  fluid  which  increases  in  virulence  by  its 
kfanaference  from  animal  to  animal.  In  order  to  test  this,  seventy- 
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three  experiments  were  made.  The  primary  Inflammation  was 
excited  by  the  introduction  into  the  peritoneum  either  of  purely 
chemical  irritants,  as  tincture  of  iodine  or  tincture  of  iron,  or  of 
various  excrementitious  substances.  It  was  found  that  the  sup- 
posed increase  of  virulence  did  not  occur — "  for,  whereas  the  intro- 
duction of  solutions  of  excrementitious  matter  into  the  peritoneum 
on  twenty-six  occasions  was  followed  by  serious  inflammation  and 
commonly  death  in  twenty  instances,  or  nearly  77  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  similar  experiments  in  forty-two  cases,  with  the  fluid  product 
resulting  from  such  primary  inflammation,  was  only  successful  m 
ten,  or  23  per  cent.  With  two  specimens  of  exudation  only  were 
we  able  to  transfer  the  morbid  action  more  than  twice,  but  on 
those  two  occasions  the  virulent  properties  manifested  were  un- 
mistakable. In  one  case  the  original  irritant  employed  was  a 
decomposing  solution  of  meat,  ninety-six  hours  old,  and  in  the 
other,  a  solution  of  ordinary  alvine  discharge.'* 

Why  the  materials  used  in  all  these  experiments  were  in  some 
cases  inert  and  in  others  pernicious  in  varying  degrees,  and  why 
choleraic  matter  was  more  poisonous  than  ordinary  feces,  is  sup- 
posed by  the  authors  to  be  due  to  some,  perhaps  trifling,  variation 
in  composition,  which  decomposing  organic  substancea  undergo. 
The  poisonous  something  in  these  fluids,  which  exerts  its  chief 
action  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and  which  is  so  destructive  to  life, 
lias  been  in  vain  looked  for  with  the  best  lenses,  and  is  probably 
not  visible ;  it  cannot  be  considered  as  living  until  it  is  shown  that 
living  matter  can  retain  its  vitality  when  heated  to  212^,  which  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  for  any  known  form  of  living  substance. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  report  gives  the  results  of  section  of 
the  mesenteric  and  splanchnic  nerves  on  the  secretion  of  the  mte8>- 
tine.  It  was  found  almost  invariably  that  section  of  the  mesenteric 
nerves  of  a  loop  of  intestine  was  followed  by  abundant  waterv 
exudation  into  the  tube,  independent  of  epithelial  desquamatioD, 
but  sometimes  associated  with  exudation  of  bioplasts  on  its  sorftoe. 
These  results  follow  complete  as  well  as  partial  section  of  the 
nerves,  and  their  absence  in  former  experiments,  when  the  nerrei 
were  completely  divided,  is  attributed  to  escape  of  the  fluid  either 
from  imperfect  isolation  of  the  loop  of  intestine,  or  from  its  rupture 
by  ulceration  at  the  seat  of  ligature. 

Section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  was  without  result,  whether 
one  or  both  nerves  were  divided,  and  whether  the  semiluoar 
ganglia  were  exc\&^d  ox  wot. 
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'hides  de  Physiologie  et  de  Pathologie  Cirehrales,  Des  Actions 
Reflexes  du  Cerveau  dans  les  Conditions  NormaUs  et  Morbides  de 
leurs  Manifestations.  Par  J.  LuYS.  Paris :  J.  B.  Bailli^re  et 
Fils.   1874.   8vo.,  pp.  196.    Two  plates. 

HE  preset  work  is,  the  author  tells  us,  a  continuation  of  his  book 
I  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system, 
id  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  which  will 
\  devoted  to  the  exi)osition  of  the  complex  and  varied  phenomena 
■esented  by  the  life  of  the  nervous  elements. 

Every  reflex  act  is  divided  into  three  periods — a  period  of 
cidence,  an  intermediate  period,  and  a  period  of  reflexion.  In  the 
linal  cord  the  incident  impression  is  received  by  the  small  cells  of 
le  posterior  horns  transmitted  to  the  large  cells  of  the  anterior 
)ms,  and  thence  reflected  along  the  motor  nerve.  In  the  brain 
le  smaller  cells  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cortex  correspond 

function  as  in  structure  (?)  to  those  of  the  posterior  horns,  and 
le  larger  pyramidal  cells  of  the  deeper  OM'tical  layers  answer  to 
le  large  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horns. 

Although  in  principle  the  spinal  and  cerebral  reflex  actions  are 
entical,  yet  great  differences  exist  between  them. 

^  Speaking  generally,  the  cerebral  reflex  process  is  amplified  and 
ansformed  by  the  proper  action  of  the  exclueively  cerebral  nervous 
ements  interposed  in  its  course. 

"  It  is  at  first  the  action  of  the  elements  of  the  optic  thalami,  which 
experiences  in  its  period  of  incidence;  then  the  action  of  the 
irely  intellectual  regions  in  its  intermediate  period ;  finally,  that 
'  the  corpus  striatum,  which  it  undergoes  in  its  last  phase  at  the 
oment  of  its  reflexion. 

The  sensorial  disturbance,  at  the  moment  when  it  meets  the 
oper  elements  of  the  optic  thalami,  transforms  itself  in  a  certain 
ly,  and  undergoes  there  the  peculiar  metabolic  action  of  these 
mients.  It  is  no  longer  then  a  crude  sensorial  impression,  as  that 
hich  is  carried  by  the  posterior  roots  into  the  posterior  spinal 
gions,  and  which  is  reflected  towards  the  motor  regions.  It  is  in 
manner  spiritualised,  and  made  more  assimilable  for  the  opera- 
>ns  of  the  psychical  life  for  which  it  is  destined. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  its  period  of  reflexion,  the  reflex  process, 
Ver  it  is  propagated  through  the  cortical  network,  diffuses  itself 
i  the  networks  of  the  corpus  striatum.    There  it  undergoes  the 
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influence  of  the  medium  which  it  traverses,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
cerebellar  innervation,  which  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  permanent 
tension.  And  hence,  strengthened  by  these  new  forces,  when  it 
descends  to  the  automatic  regions  of  the  spinal  axis  it  no  more 
resembles  the  excito-motor  stimulus  of  this  same  spinal  axis  which 
propagates  itself  along  the  anterior  roots,  a  simple  and  single  dia- 
turbance — it  is  a  complex  influx,  a  true  dynamic  synthesis,  in  which 
the  innervation  of  the  corpus  striatum,  that  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  closely  combined,  and  which  thus  passed 
outward. 

Finally,  in  its  intermediate  period,  the  reflex  process  is  again 
considerably  modified  by  the  media  it  traverses. 

These  are  at  first  the  zones  of  the  sensoiium  and  the  intel- 
lectual zones,  which  seize  on  it  and  modify  it  on  its  passage, 
each  according  to  its  own  manner. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  vital  properties  of  the  elements  which  it 
meets  enter  into  play,  and  give  to  it  quite  new  properties. 

The  elements  of  the  cortex  present,  in  fact,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  curious  property  of  retaining  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  traces 
of  the  disturbances  which  have  thrown  them  into  activity  (as  by  a 
sort  of  organic  phosphorescence) ;  it  hence  results  that  the  reflex 
process  which  passes  through  them  finds  itself  enriched  in  the 
passage  by  a  new  contingent,  which  represents  reserves  of  im- 
pressions of  all  kinds  previously  accumulated. 

"  Very  different  in  that  from  spinal  reflexes,  which  are  all  rapid 
and  fugaceous,  and  the  instantaneous  reflexion  of  a  direct  inn 
pression ;  the  cerebral  reflex  actions  have  in  themselves  reservei 
always  ready.  They  nourish  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
materials  of  their  predecessors.  They  are  apt  to  be  renewed  of 
themselves  without  new  incitations  from  without,  and  it  is  thus 
that  they  perpetuate  and  multiply  themselves  in  a  thousand  wap^ 
and  become,  by  their  richness  and  fecundity,  the  exact  criterion  of 
the  vigour  and  vitality  of  the  brain  which  conceives  them." 

The  normal  and  morbid  phenomena  of  the  reflex  manifestations 
of  psychical  activity,  of  intellectual  activity,  of  spoken  and  written 
language,  of  imitation,  <&o.,  are  treated  of  in  successive  sectiona. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us,  within  any  reasonable  limits, 
to  follow  the  author  through  all  his  speculations  on  these  subjects. 
The  risumi  which  he  gives  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  the  woAi 
and  from  which  we  have  quoted  the  above  paragraphs^  occupies 
sixteen  pages.   We  cA.im.ot  promise  our  readers  much  amosement 
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from  the  perusal  of  this  book,  which  is  as  dull  as  any  work  we  ever 
met  with,  and  for  our  own  part  we  must  confess  to  having  derived 
as  little  profit  as  pleasure  from  its  study.  We  have  but  little  taste 
for  the  physiology  that  is  developed  out  of  the  inner  consciousness 
of  its  author,  with  scarcely  any  appeal  to  anatomy  or  experiment ; 
and  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  by  such  speculations,  however 
ingenious  they  may  be,  that  any  real  advance  can  be  made  in 
physiological  knowledge. 


De  la  Prostitution  dans  lea  Grandes  Villes  au  Dix-neuvieme  SQcle^ 
et  de  VExtinction  dee  Maladies  Veneriennes.  Par  le  DocTEUR 
J.  Jeannel.  Deuxi^me  edition.  Paris:  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils. 
1874.    8vo,,  pp.  647. 

In  this  work  the  author  gives  what  appears  to  be  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  prostitution  in  France,  and,  but 
in  less  detail,  a  description  of  prostitution  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  substantial  portion  of  the  work  is  preceded  by  a  short  history 
of  prostitution,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  that  of 
ancient  Rome,  but  in  which  no  information  not  already  given  by 
Acton  and  others  is  to  be  found.  To  every  one  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  intended  to  control  the  spreading  of  venereal 
disease,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  legislate  in  relation  to  this 
i&atter,  Doctor  Jeannel's  work  would  prove  most  valuable.  It 
describes  minutely  the  police  and  sanitary  arrangements  under 
Which  the  French  brothels  are  placed,  criticises  the  defects  of  these 
arrangements,  and  suggests  numerous  improvements,  by  which,  if 
fkdly  carried  into  effect,  he  believes  the  venereal  diseases  would  be 
ultimately  extinguished.  The  author  describes  very  fully  the 
lomestic  economy  of  the  French  brothel;  the  position  of  its 
ipartments ;  the  cuisine  of  its  inmates ;  the  costumes,  salaries,  and 
Lmiisements  of  the  ^^filles;"  the  titles  and  employments  of  the 
ruious  and  numerous  officials  of  the  establishment  (amongst  whom 
ire  find  '^rufians,"  or  *'maitres'');  and  the  agencies  by  which  its 
DiDAtes  and  visitors  are  procured.  The  correspondence  which 
isaally  precedes  the  reception  of  a  new  inmate  is  conducted  with 
m  muoh  ceremony  and  politeness  as  might  be  expected  between 
wo  ambassadors,  or  other  high  contracting  parties."  The  author 
lonfirms  the  statement  made  by  Acton — namely,  that  only  a  small 
Dinority  of  unfortunates  terminate  their  career  in  infamy.  As  for  by 
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far  the  greater  part,  they  are  absorbed  into  the  general  population, 
chiefly  by  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  matrimony.  The  average 
period  of  prostitution  is  about  five  years,  and  it  is  illegal  to  receive 
girls  into  houses  of  tolerance"  unless  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years. 

The  author  concludes  his  very  laborious  work  by  asserting  that 
no  measures  of  a  purely  local  character  can  be  of  much  use  as  a  means 
of  extirpating  syphilis,  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  gigantic 
task  must  depend  upon  a  system  of  international  law,  rigorously 
carried  into  effect  by  a  responsible  police. 


LesBonB  on  Prescriptions  and  tlie  Art  of  Prescribing,  By  W. 
Handsel  Griffiths,  Ph.D.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1875.    Pp.  150. 

The  science  of  prescribing  judiciously  is  to  be  acquired  only  by 
long  personal  study  of  disease,  coupled  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  properties  of  drugs.  But  the 
art  of  prescriMng  correctly,  which  requires  chiefly  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  combination,  is 
more  amenable  to  the  efforts  of  the  teacher ;  and,  within  a  moderate 
compass.  Dr.  Griffiths  has  succeeded  in  condensing  a  considerable 
amount  of  information,  and  has  produced,  in  a  very  readable  form, 
a  handy  little  work,  which  we  can  recommend  as  a  useful  guide  to 
students  and  young  practitioners. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  latter  half, 
which  is  occupied  with  brief  notices  of  the  principal  therapeutic 
groups  of  remedies — e.  antacids,  anthelmintics,  <S:c.  Under  eadi 
heading  a  number  of  examples  and  exercises  in  prescribing  are 
given,  which  appear  to  be  judiciously  selected,  and,  if  carefully 
studied,  would  save  the  junior  prescriber  from  many  an  awkward 
slip.  A  convenient  posological  summary  is  introduced,  but,  in  the 
classification  adopted,  we  are  surprised  by  finding,  under  the  vague 
heading  "  Hydrocarbons  and  Alcoholic  Bodies,  &c."  (p.  43),  » 
motley  group— viz.,  chloral  hydras,  creasotum,  chlorofonnoiB, 
a9ther,  aBther  aceticus,  cerevisite  fermentum,  &c.  Not  a  aingte 
member  of  this  group  is  a  hydrocarbon  in  its  composition,  nor 
even  a  carbo-hydrate — a  term  sometimes  inexcusably  confused 
with  the  former.  In  the  chapter  on  Incompatibility  the  chief  rf 
Berthollet'a  \awa  ai^  ^uviXi^^tAd^  but  it  is,  we  think,  preferable, 
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because  much  simpler,  to  reduce  the  five  propositions  laid  down 
to  two  general  laws,  illustrating  the  application  of  these  in  detail 
bj  suitable  examples. 

Some  useful  hints  on  individual  incompatibilities  are  inserted, 
md  at  pp,  28  and  30  we  notice  an  error  which  has  escaped  revision, 
[t  is  incorrect  to  say  that  gallic  acid  is  incompatible  with,  or  will 
precipitate,  albumen  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  On  the  contrar}% 
iiese  tests  will  distinguish  gallic  from  tannic  acid. 

This  small  work  fills,  we  think,  an  acknowledged  gap  in  recent 
>harmaceutical  literature,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  a  second 
^ition  be  not  soon  demanded. 


Tape-worms:  their  Sources,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.  By  T. 
Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Third  edition. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1875.    8vo.,  pp.  103. 

This  practical  treatise,  by  a  high  authority,  on  the  important 
subject  with  which  it  deals,  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the 
author's  more  general  works  on  Helminthology.  It  supplements 
his  treatise  on  "Entozoa,"  and  his  lectures  on  "Worms."  The 
present  edition  may  be  described  as  a  new  publication,  for  38  out 

the  95  pages  which  compose  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  brief 
clinical  record  of  one  hundred  cases  of  tape-worm  occurring  in 
Dr.  Cobbold's  private  practice,  and  now  given  to  the  profession  for 
the  first  time.  To  secure  sufficient  space  for  this  new  feature,  the 
mthor  was  obliged  to  omit  several  illustrations,  and  the  chapter  on 
*  Thread-worms,"  which  appeared  in  the  second  edition.  We 
luppose  this  was  unavoidable,  but  we  regret  the  necessity  which 
ras  laid  upon  him  in  this  instance. 

Dr.  Cobbold  describes  no  fewer  than  thirteen  varieties  of  Toenia. 
[n  a  subsequent  part  of  the  book  he  speaks  of  treatment.  Male 
ern  is  his  favourite  remedy ;  he  employed  it  in  fifty-two  out  of 
Jghty-cases,  and  in  thirty-nine  of  these  it  was  the  only  remedy 
employed.  The  chief  point  in  the  treatment  is  to  secure  the  ex- 
mleion  of  the  head  of  the  parasite,  and  a  close  inspection  of  the 
{tools  is  required  in  all  cases. 

An  analysis  of  the  one  hundred  cases  of  tape-worm  reported 
nill  be  perused  with  interest  by  all  clinical  students  of  disease. 
To  tfuch.we  recommend  this  book  without  any  reservation. 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEARLY  REPORTS. 


REPORT  ON 
MIDWIFERY  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

By  Arthur  Vernon  Macan,  M.B.,  M.Ch.,  Dubl.;  Assistant- 
Master  to  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin. 

ON  THE  METHODS  AT  OUR  DISPOSAL  FOR  BRINGING  THE  IS- 
TERIOR  OF  THE  FEMALE  BLADDER  WITHIN  REACH  OF  THE 
FINGER. 

It  has  long  been  well  known  that  the  urethra  in  the  female 
admits  of  considerable  dilatation  without  any  permanent  incon- 
tinence resulting  therefrom.  In  modem  times  dilatatioD  has 
been  resorted  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  for  the  removal  of  stone  from 
the  bladder,  and  quite  recently  Christopher  Heath  (Med.  Tm» 
and  Gazette^  1874)  has  given  a  number  of  such  cases  success- 
fully operated  on  by  this  method. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  dilatation  can  be  effected — either 
gradually,  by  the  introduction,  at  different  sittings,  of  graduated 
dilators;  or  quickly,  when  this  object  is  attained  by  the  same 
means  during  one  sitting.  Simon  gives  the  decided  preference  to 
the  latter. 

There  are  three  steps  in  the  operation: — 1.  Incision  of  the 
urethral  orifice.  This  is  necessary,  because  it  is  the  narrowest 
and  most  rigid  portion  of  the  passage.  Two  antero-lateral  incisiow 
are  made  to  a  depth  of  ^  a  centimetre,  and  one  posteriorly  to  i 
depth  of  ^  a  centimetre.  These  incisions  not  only  render  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger  much  easier,  but  prevent  any  dangerom 
laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  otherwise  is  very  like); 
to  occur ;  and,  by  shortening  the  length  of  the  urethra,  enable  the 
operator  to  penetrate  from  to  ^  a  centimetre  further  into  the 
bladder.  They  do  not  increase  the  tendency  to  incontinence  rf 
urine  after  the  operation,  very  few  fibres  of  the  sphincter  being 
divided. 
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The  second  step  is  the  dilatation  of  the  passage  by  means  of 
jrraduated  specula.    These  Simon  prefixes  to  the  finger,  which  is 
liable  to  carry  some  of  the  mucous  membrane  along  with  it,  and 
thus  cause  over-distension  and  subsequent  incontinence.  Heath, 
who  uses  the  finger,  says  that  the  mucous  membrane  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubis  is  always  ruptured,  and  that  the  patients 
generally  had  incontinence  of  urine  for  twenty-four  hours.  Simon 
has  seldom  seen  the  mucous  membrane  ruptured  by  the  use  of  the 
8i)eculum,  and  only  in  rare  cases  was  there  even  temporarj'  incon- 
tinence after  the  oi)eration.    There  are  seven  of  these  graduated 
specula,  the  smallest  having  a  diameter  of  |  a  centimetre,  and  the 
largest  2  centimetres.    They  are  made  of  gutta  percha,  and  to 
render  their  introduction  easier,  each  is  furnished  with  a  mandrin. 

The  third  step  is  the  introduction  of  the  finger  and  the  palpation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  The  first  finger  should 
be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  and  the  second  into  the  vagina, 
counter-pressure  being  made  with  the  other  hand  over  the  pubis. 
By  these  means  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
except  a  small  lateral  j>ortion  which  is  attached  to  the  bone,  can  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  finger.  Even  the  smallest  urethra  will 
•dmit  of  this  amount  of  dilatation  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Now,  though  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  denies  that 
incontinence  ever  follows  this  dilatation,  the  experience  of  others 
proves  the  contrary.    The  important  point  to  be  determined  is, 
therefore,  to  what  extent  may  it  be  carried  without  there  being 
•ny  danger  of  subsequent  incontinence.    This  question  is  over- 
looked by  most  writers  on  the  subject,  or  their  statements  are  too 
general  to  be  of  much  value.    While  S.  Hybord  ("  Des  calculs  de 
b  vessic  chez  les  femmes  et  les  petites  fiUes:"  Paris,  1873)  states 
tiiat  this  dilatation  should  not  exceed  a  diameter  of  from  1  to  1*3 
Centimetres,  or  a  circumference  of  from  3  to  4  centimetres,  Spiegel- 
i>erg      Ucber  die  Fissur  des  Blasenhnlses,  und  Bemerkungen 
Ucbcr  die  rapide  Dilatation  dcr  Hamrohre  beim  Weibe :"  Berlin, 
-ir/tn.  Wochenachrift.   Ap.  1875.  No.  16)  says  it  may  be  carried, 
Vithout  danger,  to  a  diameter  of  2*5  centimetres,  or  7*8  centimetres 
^circumference,  or  even  more.    These  latter  figures  are  as  much  too 
large  as  the  former  are  too  small.    The  true  limits  of  safety  are 
^  diameter  of  1*9 — 2  centimetres — or  a  circumference  of  from  6  to 
C*3  centimetres.    Only  in  very  exceptional  cases,  where  several 
^^>er0ons  had  palpated  the  bladder  at  the  same  sitting,  did  slight 
^oontiDence  persist  for  twenty-four  hours. 
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In  two  cases,  where,  In  order  to  remove  papillomatous  growtbs 
from  the  inside  of  the  bladder,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  an 
instrument  through  the  urethra  as  well  as  the  finger,  the  dilatation 
was  carried  still  further — viz.,  to  7  centimetres.  Inability  to  retail 
the  urine  for  more  than  one  or  two  hours  followed  these  operatiooft, 
which  disappeared  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Simon  thinks  that  any 
further  dilatation  would  certainly  be  followed  by  incontinence. 
He  has  now  performed  the  operation  sixty  times,  and  in  no  instance 
has  any  permanent  inconvenience  resulted  from  it. 

The  indications  for  its  employment  are — 

1.  For  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder. 

2.  For  the  diagnosis  and  removal  of  stones  or  foreign  bodies. 

3.  For  applying  strong  caustics  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  in  cases  of  intractable  catarrh. 

4.  For  healing  fissures  of  the  urethra. 

All  these  indications  have  been  given  by  others.  The  following 
are  especially  Simon's  own,  viz, : — 

5.  To  enable  us  to  detect  the  amount  of  the  defect  in  the  vesico- 
vaginal septum  where  the  vagina  has  been  closed  for  the  relief  of 
vesico-vaginal  fistula.  In  two  such  cases  Simon  diagnosed  that 
the  injury  was  remediable.  He,  therefore,  laid  open  the  vagina 
and  closed  the  fistula  by  the  ordiuar}*^  operation. 

6.  To  enable  us  to  diagnose  the  seat  and  extent  of  tumours  and 
growths  that  occupy  the  vesico-vaginal  septum. 

7.  To  remove  papillomatous  growths  from  the  walls  of  the 
bladder. 

8.  To  enable  us  to .  diagnose  and  remove  small  urinary  calculi 
.  when  they  have  become  arrested  in  the  vesical  portion  of  the  ureter. 

9.  To  enable  us  to  open  a  hsematometra,  the  removal  of  whon 
contents  through  the  vagina  is  either  impossible  or  dangerous.  By 
this  method  we  do  not  wound  the  peritoneum,  which  could  not  be 
avoided  if  we  operated  through  the  rectum. 

10.  To  enable  us  to  heal  vesico-intestinal  fistnlie  by  cauterising 
their  edges.  The  only  possible  relief  for  these  cases,  up  to  the 
present,  was  the  very  unpleasant  alternative  of  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus. 

The  second  method  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  palpate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  by  making  an  incidon  through 
the  vesico-vaginal  septum.  From  the  obser\'ation  of  some  cases  of 
vesico-vagmal  fistula,  where  the  everted  bladder  fomied  a  toiootf 
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3  size  of  the  closed  hand  outside  the  vulvae,  Simon  thought  it 
D^ht  be  possible,  by  making  a  proper  incision  through  the  vesico- 
pnal  septum,  to  evert  the  vesical  mucous  membrane.  This  he 
I  done  several  times  on  the  dead  body.  When  the  object  for 
ich  this  is  done  has  been  accomplished,  the  edges  can  readily  be 
ted  by  another  operation. 
The  indications  are : — 

L.  In  cases  of  stones  that  are  too  large  to  be  removed  by  dilating 
!  urethra. 

I.  To  insure  the  bladder  being  kept  quite  free  from  urine,  in 
es  of  intractable  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  ulcera- 

Q. 

The  T-shaped  incision  and  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
icated — 

J.  For  the  removal  of  such  growths  and  tumours  from  the  in- 
lor  of  the  bladder  as  cannot  be  removed  by  dilating  the  urethra. 
L  To  enable  us  to  operate  on  vesico-intestinal  fistulas. 
3r.  Tuchman  has  lately  published  a  paper  on  the  possibility  of 
sing  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  ureters  by  means  of  an  instrument 
de  on  the  principle  of  the  lithotrite  ("  Ueber  den  Verschluss  der  • 
en  Harnleitermiindung,"  &c. — Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chir- 
ie.  Vol.  v..  Part  I. :  Leipsic,  1875).  This  operation  Dr.  Tuch- 
n  performs  on  the  male  subject,  but,  of  course,  it  is  much  easier 
perform  it  on  the  female,  if  we  dilate  the  urethra  and  then 
8  the  finger  into  the  bladder  to  guide  the  instrument  to  the 
ice  of  the  ureter.  Dr.  Simon  can  now,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
es  (15  out  of  17),  pass  a  sound  or  fine  catheter  into  the  orifice  of 
ureter.  Once  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  inserted  into  the 
ice  there  is  no  difficulty  in  passing  it  along  the  ureter  as  high 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  If  the  handle  of  the  sound  be  now 
led  and  approximated  to  the  thigh  of  the  same  side,  the  sound 
catheter  can  be  readily  passed  as  far  as  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
>imon  thinks  this  will  enable  us  to  diagnose  stone  in  the  ureter, 
sven  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney — or,  whether  both  kidneys  are 
olved,  or  only  one.  By  it,  too,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  push 
tone  back  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  if  it  has  not  gone  far 
rn  the  ureter;  to  dilate  a  stricture  of  the  ureter,  or  draw  off  the 
ber  in  a  case  where  hydronephrosis  is  caused  by  valvular  obstruc- 
1  at  the  commencement  of  the  ureter. 

[)r.  E.  Noeggerath,  of  New  York,  recommends  the  dilatation  of 
I  fiunale  urethra  as  a  means  of  extending  our  powers  of  diagao&\& 

1  ^ 
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in  cases  of  disease  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  mor^  especially 
the  latter.  His  method  of  dilatation  is  almost  identical  with  that 
already  described,  only  that  he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  make 
any  incisions  around  the  orifice  of  the  iu*ethra.  He  does  not  find 
that  it  causes  much  pain,  and  does  not,  therefore,  like  Simon, 
advise  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  under  chloroform 
In  some  cases  there  was  slight  haemorrhage  and  pain  after  the 
operation. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  this  means  of  diagnosing  uterine 
disease,  one  finger  should  be  passed  into  the  rectum,  while  a  fingfr 
of  the  other  hand  is  passed  into  the  bladder.  If  there  still  remam 
any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  the  uterus  can  be 
drawn  down  by  an  assistant,  so  that  the  fundus  lies  between  the 
two  fingers,  where  it  can  be  palpated  as  accurately  as  at  a 
mortem  examination. 

Noeggerath  has  dilated  the  urethra  already  thirteen  times,  and 
gives  four  illustrative  cases  in  full.  We  hardly  think  these  casee 
are  much  calculated  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  proceeding  as  a 
means  of  diagnosing  uterine  affections.  For  in  the  first  case  gives 
the  dilatation  was  undei*taken  for  the  relief  of  vesical  troubles, 
which  were  supposed  to  depend  on  a  tumour  situated  in  the  vesical 
wall.  The  tumour  was  diagnosed,  after  the  dilatation,  to  be  a 
displaced  ovary,  and  the  dilatation  seems  to  have  relieved  the 
vesical  trouble.  In  the  second  case  the  urethra  was  dilated,  and 
the  woman  examined  three  or  four  times,  being  put  under  chloro* 
form  once,  for  a  tumour  that  turned  out  to  be  a  collection  of  fieoei 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  which  disappeared  after  the  woman 
taken  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  every  day  for  a  week.  In  tlie 
third  case  a  diagnosis  (a  doubtful  one  it  seems  to  us)  of  chronifl 
catarrh  of  the  Fallopian  tube  was  made,  which  did  not  aid  mach  in 
the  treatment ;  while  in  the  fourth,  the  woman  proved  to  be  pref 
nant,  though  how  far  she  was  gone  is  not  stated. 

The  author  insists  on  the  necessity  of  washing  out  the  vagina, 
before  the  operation,  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  of  using 
some  disinfectant  to  lubricate  the  finger,  in  order  "  to  counteiac^ 
the  effect  of  vaginal  mucus  on  the  urine  as  a  cause  of  alkaliBi 
fermentation." 
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ON  THE  NORMAL  POSITION  OP  THE  UTERUS,  AND  ON 
PATHOLOGICAL  ANTEFLEXION.* 

It  seems  strange  that  after  so  much  has  been  written  and  talked 
})out  displacements  and  flexions  of  the  uterus,  gynsecologists  are 
iot  yet  unanimous  as  to  what  the  normal  podition  of  the  uterus 
eally  is,  or  whether  it  is  normally  anteflected  or  not.  One  would 
bink  that  as  we  have  means  at  our  disposal  for  ascertaining  with 
Dcuracy  the  position  and  shape  of  the  uterus  at  any  given  moment, 
ich  a  question  could  not  long  remain  unsettled.  The  paper  we 
ould  now  wish  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  is,  however,  a 
ew  proof  that  unanimity  is  not  yet  attained.  The  author  of  it, 
h)fe88or  Schultze,  is  already  well  known  by  his  writings  on  the 
)rmal  position  of  the  uterus  and  on  its  displacements  (vide  Archiv 

Gyn(Bk.y  Vol.  IV.,  and  No.  50  of  Volkman's  Sammlung  Klin, 
ortrdge) — the  former  being,  he  maintains  (when  the  bladder  is 
npty),  one  of  anteflexion.  The  present  paper  is  written  with  the 
gect  of  removing  the  impression"  that  he  implies  by  this  theory 
at  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pathological  anteversion  or  flexion, 
e  never  denied  the  existence  of  such  pathological  conditions,  but 
ily  said  that  if  anteflexion  or  anteversion  were  the  normal  con- 
tion  of  the  uterus  when  the  bladder  was  empty,  it  would  be  now 
uch  more  difficult  than  formerly  to  diagnose  a  pathological 
iteflexion.  If,  he  says,  a  woman  is  placed  on  her  back  with  the 
lees  drawn  up  and  the  hips  pushed  well  forward,  and  the  first 
ro  fingers  of  either  hand  be  introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  first 
sing  bent  up  into  the  anterior  cul  de  sac,  and  the  tip  of  the  other 
aced  on  the  os,  we  can  feel  (if  the  bladder  is  empty)  the  body  of 
ie  uterus  leaning,  as  it  were,  against  the  finger  in  the  anterior 
il  de  sac  ;  and  if  the  other  hand  be  placed  on  the  abdomen,  the 
indus  of  the  uterus  will  be  felt  just  above  the  pubis,  or  almost 
srpendicular ;  that  if  the  bladder  be  full,  and  a  catheter  be  passed 
id  the  water  drawn  off,  we  can  feel  the  fundus  moving  forwards 
id  upwards  as  the  bladder  becomes  empty.  Now,  in  the  case 
here  Henle  made  a  median  section  through  a  frozen  female  corpse, 
le  uterus  was  found  in  a  state  of  retroversion.  Schultze  accounts 
»T  this  by  filUpposing  that  gravity  caused  the  uterus  to  fall  back- 
mrds  after  death. 

Now,  if  the  normal  position  of  the  uterus  during  life  is  one  of 
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anteflexion,  and  if  the  uterus  is  found  after  death  in  a  state  of 
retroversion  from  the  effect  of  gravity,  we  must  either  suppose  that 
the  connective  tissue  in  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus  become  relaxed, 
or  that  the  position  of  the  uterus  during  life  is  determined  by 
muscular  action.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  since  death  was  too 
short  for  the  former  of  these  to  have  taken  place,  and  therefore 
Professor  Schultze  concludes  that  the  uterus  is  kept  in  its  position 
of  anteflexion  or  anteversion  during  life  by  muscular  action — tlie 
muscles  that  effect  it  being  those  described  by  Luschka  under  the 
name  of  musculi  retractores  uteri.  They  are  situated  within  the 
layers  of  Douglas*  folds,  and  tend  by  their  action  to  approximate 
the  cervix  to  the  second  bone  of  the  sacrum. 

What  is  then  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  shape  and 
position  of  the  uterus  when  the  bladder  is  suddenly  empUed? 
The  fundus  passes  forwards  to  occupy  its  place,  and  the  cervix  ia 
drawn  backwards  by  these  muscles.  The  vaginal  portion  being  to 
a  certain  extent  fixed  by  the  vagina,  cannot  pass  backwards  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  fundus  passes  forwards,  and  we  get  a  flexion  at 
the  junction  of  body  and  cervix.  Thus  the  normal  uterus  may  be 
considered  as  constantly  changing  its  angle  of  flexion  according  to 
the  varying  size  of  the  bladder.  Anteflexion  becomes  a  patho- 
logical condition,  according  to  Schultze,  as  soon  as  the  utenis 
becomes  fixed  at  any  one  angle  or  in  any  one  position. 

What  means  have  we  of  diagnosing  this  rigidity  or  fixation? 
We  may  perhaps  detect  a  rigid  state  of  the  uterus  by  passing  the 
finger  into  the  posterior  cul  de  sac,  or  into  the  rectum,  and  pressiif 
it  against  the  angle  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and  cer?ii 
By  moving  the  fundus  by  means  of  the  other  hand  we  can  find  out 
if  the  angle  of  flexion  remains  constant  or  not.  We  can  perhap 
assure  ourselves  that  the  angle  is  the  same,  whether  the  bladder  be 
full  or  empty,  though  this  is  more  difficult.  Or,  9gain,  we  maj 
find  some  other  pathological  condition  present  which  we  have 
learnt  from  experience  keeps  the  uterus  permanently  anteflexed-^ 
such  as  tumours,  either  within  or  without  the  uterus;  adheaooi 
between  the  fundus  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall;  mcreaBel 
weight  of  body  of  uterus ;  increased  length  of  the  vaginal  portka; 
or  perhaps  shortening  of  the  sound  ligament.  These  are  all  rare,i 
much  more  frequent  cause  being  rigidity  and  shortening  of  I>oi]glii* 
folds.  This  condition  can  generally  be  diagnosed,  even  if 
cannot  feel  the  folds  themselves,  by  the  vaginal  portion  lying  hiig^ 
up  and  very  (ac  W^V^        \tA  direction  being  almost  diieellf 
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Forwards,  the  uterus  at  the  same  time  being  fixed,  and  any  attempt 
)o  move  it  painful. 

That  anteflexion  is  really  caused  by  this  shortening  of  Douglas* 
bids,  is  further  proved  by  its  disappearing  as  the  inflammation  in 
!)ougla8'  folds  becomes  resolved  to  reappear  when  there  is  any 
elapse.  In  some  cases  Schultze  has  seen  the  uterus  change  its 
losition  from  anteflexion  to  retroflexion  as  the  parametritis  became 
esolved,  the  latter  condition  being  caused  by  weakening  or  destruc- 
ion  of  the  musculi  retractores  uteri  from  long  inaction  or  from 
Nressure.  The  most  frequent  cause  for  this  parametritis  posterior 
B  over-distension  of  Douglas*  folds  from  constipation,  or  great 
lisproportion  of  parts  in  coitus. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  disease: — 1.  The  inflammatory 
itage  marked  by  pain  on  pressure,  or  on  any  attempt  to  stretch 
lie  folds.  This  stage  frequently  ends  in  spontaneous  resolution, 
i.  The  stage  of  cicatricial  fixation.  This,  though  of  very  old 
itanding,  may  be  brought  to  resolution  by  proper  treatment 
WThether  it  ever  undergoes  spontaneous  resolution,  Schultze  cannot 
ny.  3.  In  this  stage  the  uterus  has  regained  its  mobility,  but  the 
ingle  of  flexion  is  greater  than  usual  when  the  bladder  is  empty. 
Tins  condition  cannot  be  diagnosed  from  the  so-called  congenital 
ttiteflexion  except  by  the  history.  The  symptoms  of  this  aflection 
nij  greatly  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  nature 
if  the  complications.  Nearly  all  the  women  were  chlorotic,  and  a 
tige  majority  were  subject  to  dysmenorrhoca,  or  were  sterile,  or 
•olb.  The  dysmenorrhoBa  was  observed  only  in  the  first  or  inflam- 
latory  stage,  and  not  in  the  second.  From  this  Schultze  concludes 
liat  it  is  the  parametritis  that  Ciiuses  the  dysmenorrhoea,  and  not 
lie  flexion. .  This  does  not  agree  with  the  generall  received 
^ry  of  the  cause  of  the  dysmenorrhoea.  It  is  generally  thought 
Mit  the  pain  is  caused  by  distension  of  the  uterus  from  menstrual 
uid,  which  is  prevented  escaping  by  the  closure  of  the  cervical 
umJ  by  the  flexion.  That  this  is  not  the  true  explanation  may  be 
len  from  observing  the  intermittent  character  of  the  pain.  The 
rami  history  of  such  a  case  is  that  before  any  flow  of  blood  is 
iticed  the  patient  has  most  violent  pains,  which  continue  as  long 
\  the  discharge  is  slight,  cease  when  it  has  become  well  established, 
id  remppear  as  the  flow  again  becomes  scanty.  If  the  above 
leory  were  right,  the  pains  should  be  most  violent  when  most 
lud  was  being  secreted,  for  then  the  distension  of  the  uterine 
•Us  would  be  the  greatest.    Scanzoni  states  that  twenty  times  b& 
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has  introduced  the  sound  into  the  uterus  as  soon  as  the  dysmenor* 
rhoeic  pains  were  well  established,  and  drawn  it  out  without  there 
being  a  trace  of  blood  on  it.  Schultze  has  also  frequently  made 
the  same  observation.  It  is  of  course  always  possible  that  as  well 
as  anteflexion  there  may  be  also  stenosis. 

Schultze  thinks  that  the  sterility  is  also  caused  by  the  pan- 
metritis,  and  not  by  the  flexion ;  for  he  has  often  known  women  to 
conceive  shoi*tly  after  the  inflammatory  stage  had  ceased,  while  tbe 
uterus  was  still  permanently  anteflexed. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  remove  the  parametritis 
posterior,  and  not  to  getting  rid  of  the  anteflexion. 

IS  TURNING  TO  BE  PREFERRED  TO  THE  FORCEPS  IN  CASES  OF  i 
CONTRACTED  PELVIS? 

Before  any  comparison  of  these  two  operations  can  be  made,  it 
is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  settle  exactly  what  the  conditioDB  are 
under  which  they  can  be  considered  as  rivals.  These  are,  accord- 
ing to  Lowenhardt  {Archiv,  fur  Gynakologie.  Band  VII,,  Hefl 3): 
First — The  amount  of  deformity  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  a  living  child  can  be  extracted.  If  the  amount 
of  deformity  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  child  being  drawn 
through  it  alive,  then  our  choice  has  to  be  made  between  perfonr 
tion  and  the  Csesarean  section.  Second — The  child  must  be  alire, 
or  at  all  events  most  probably  alive ;  for  we  should  never  perfomi 
any  operation  which  would  in  the  least  increase  the  risk  of  the 
mother  for  the  sake  of  a  child  that  was  not  in  all  probability  alive. 
Third — The  head  must  present.  Now,  the  exact  amount  of 
deformity  that  will  allow  of  a  living  child  being  drawn  throagk 
cannot  be  absolutely  fixed  and  expressed  in  inches  or  centimetre*, 
for  it  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  and  to  i 
far  greater  extent  on  the  size  of  the  child  itself.  We  may,  howerer, 
fix  its  lowest  limit  at  7*5  centimetres  (3  inches),  or  a  little  under. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether,  in  a  case  of  pelvic  narrowing 
in  which  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  we  can  effect  delivcrj, 
with  the  least  amount  of  risk  both  to  mother  and  child,  by  applj* 
ing  the  forceps  or  by  turning.  L5wenhardt  thinks  that  a  caiefbl 
analysis  of  his  cases  ought  to  settle  this  question,  the  more  so  tf 
he  has  been  led  by  experience  to  turn  now  in  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  case  where  formerly  he  put  on  the  forceps.  From  his  first  and 
second  Tables,  in  which  are  given  all  the  cases  (218  in  number) 
where  the  torce^  yi^t^        «xid  the  occasion  fiar  thdr  use, 
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considers  himself  justified  in  saying  that  he  knows  no  better,  safer, 
OT  pleasanter  treatment  for  the  many  slight  irregularities,  no  better 
substitute  for  the  {lains  of  labour,  no  safer  means  for  quickening 
delivery,  than  the  forceps ;  but  that  the  danger  of  using  them  in 
cases  of  pelvic  deformity  is  so  great,  and  increases  so  out  of  all 
proportion  quicker  than  the  amount  of  the  deformity  itself,  that 
even  a  slight  amount  of  pelvic  narrowing  should  be  considered  as 
an  absolute  contra-indication  for  their  use. 

In  these  cases  the  danger  to  the  mother  increases  much  more 
quickly  with  the  amount  of  deformity  than  the  danger  to  the  child. 
The  total  number  of  forceps  cases  in  which  the  above  three  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled  was  45.  Of  these,  mothers,  6*6  per  cent, 
died,  46*6  had  some  serious  complication  during  the  puerperal 
state,  and  46*6  made  good  recoveries.  Mortality  was  45  per  cent. 
Now,  if  we  turn  to  his  Table  of  cases  where  turning  was  performed 
under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  conditions,  the  number  of  which 
cases  is  20,  we  find  that  not  one  of  these  mothers  died,  or  had  anj 
serious  complication  during  childbed,  and  that  the  infant  mortality 
vras  only  15  per  cent. 

Though  the  numbers  given  are  not  large,  still  Lowenhardt 
tMnks  they  are  sufiScient  to  show  the  great  superiority  of  turning 
over  the  forceps  in  all  cases  of  deformity. 

Lowenhardt  always  combines  extraction  with  turning,  as  he 
considers  the  danger  to  the  child  commences  the  moment  the 
smallest  portion  of  its  body  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

To  avoid,  if  possible,  the  unpleasant  accident  of  the  arms 
becoming  extended  over  the  head,  as  soon  as  he  has  got  the  foot 
or  feet  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  os,  he  lets  them  go,  and 
iMsses  his  hand  up  again,  and  places  the  arms  across  the  chest  if 
they  should  happen  to  have  left  this  position — in  some  cases  he 
has  succeeded  in  putting  a  noose  over  them,  which  ensured  their 
Kmaining  across  the  breast,  and  facilitated  greatly  the  extraction. 
The  forceps,  he  thinks,  are  of  great  use  where  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  extension  of  the  head,  or  where,  from  rigidity  of  the 
vulvae  or  perinseum,  there  is  great  difiSculty  in  keeping  the  head 
flexed  by  the  finger  in  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Gordell  has  also  lately  given  us  the  result  of  his  experience 
of  the  two  operations  in  cases  of  pelvic  deformity  {American  Journal 
of  Obstetrics^  August,  1875).  Some  of  these  cases  are  of  great 
interest,  and  we  will  try  and  give,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
more  salient  points  of  each : — 
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Case  I. — Second  labour,  the  first  having  been  terminated, 
"after  many  hours'  hard  tugging  at  the  forceps"  by  craniotomy, 
after  the  woman  had  been  four  days  in  labour.  The  second  child 
was  turned  for  prolapse  of  the  cord,  and  was  still-bom.  The  con- 
jugate diameter  measured  "  less  than  "  3*5  inches,  and  the  child 
weighed  8  lbs.  5  ozs. 

Case  II. — Disproportion  from  great  size  of  child  (13  lbs.);  for- 
ceps tried  in  vain ;  child  turned,  and  delivered  still-bom. 

Case  III. — A  second  labour,  the  first  having  lasted  48  hours, 
though  the  child  weighed  less  than  5  lbs.  Conjugate  diameter 
**  a  trifle  over "  3  inches.  Child  born  asphyxiated,  but  speedily 
recovered.  It  weighed  7  lbs.  12  ozs.,  and  had  a  deep  furrow  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head. 

Case  IV. — Primipara;  conjugate  diameter somewhere  aboaf" 
3*5  inches.  No  difficulty  in  the  extraction,  and  child,  which 
weighed  5  lbs.  14  ozs.,  was  strong  and  lusty  when  bom. 

Case  V. — A  dwarf  in  labour  with  her  fourth  child.  Her 
previous  labour  had  been  terminated  with  the  forceps  after  traction 
had  been  applied  by  another  practitioner  for  five,  nine,  and  three 
hours  respectively.  Two  of  these  children  were  bom  alive,  though 
badly  marked.  The  conjugate  measured  3*32  inches.  GordeO 
turned  the  fourth  child,  which  was  bom  alive.  It  weighed 
7  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  had  a  deep  depression  in  front  and  above  the  ear. 

In  her  fifth  labour  the  child  was  again  tumed.  It  was  bom 
alive,  weighed  6  lbs.  14  ozs.,  and  had  an  indentation  on  the  head. 

In  her  sixth  labour  the  child  was  agdn  extracted  alive  after 
turning.    It  weighed  8  lbs.  4  ozs. 

Case  VII.— The  woman's  fifth  labour.  Three  of  her  children 
had  been  born  mutilated,  and  in  pieces.  The  fourth  was  prema- 
ture. The  conjugate  measured  only  2*82  inches.  The  child  wa« 
tumed,  but  was  still-born.    It  weighed  6  lbs.  12  ozs. 

Case  VIII.— Her  second  labour.  The  first  had  been  te^ 
minated  by  the  forceps  and  craniotomy,  and  was  followed  hf 
vesico-vaginal  fistula.  The  conjugate  was  between  3  and  Sri 
inches.  The  pelvis  uniformly  contracted.  Child  was  bom  afir^ 
and  weighed  5  lbs.  6  ozs. 
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Case  IX. — Second  labour,  the  first  being  terminated  by  a 
tedious  craniotomy  operation.  Careful  measurement  of  this  pelvis 
gave  a  conjugate  of  2*82.  The  forceps  were  then  tried  for  an  hour 
in  Tain.  The  child  was  then  turned,  and  was  born  asphyxiated, 
but  soon  recovered.    It  weighed  8  lbs.  6  ozs. 

Now,  of  these  ten  cases  one  mother  died  of  convulsions,  and  one 
bad  a  slight  attack  of  peritonitis ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
women  recovered  as  quickly  as  if  the  labour  had  been  natural,  and 
not  in  a  single  instance  was  the  catheter  required. 

Gt>rdell  then  proposes  the  following  questions : — What  amount 
of  traction  on  a  child's  neck  is  compatible  with  life?  What 
amount  without  decollation?  What  is  the  amount  of  extractive 
force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  child  ?  What  is  the  best 
method  of  making  traction?  What  is  the  limit  of  conjugate  nar- 
rowing through  which  an  average-sized  head  can  be  made  to  pass? 

What  amount  of  traction  on  a  child's  neck  is  compatible  with 
life?  Mathews  Duncan  says  that  105  lbs.  is  the  maximum  weight 
the  neck  can  bear  without  yielding,  and  120  lbs.  before  it  tears  oiF. 
Joulin,  however,  has  applied  as  much  as  148  lbs.  to  the  neck  of  a 
dead  foetus  without  separating  the  head  from  the  trunk.  Gordell 
has  on  several  occasions  delivered  living  children  after  having  put 
a  traction  of  130  lbs  on  their  necks.  He  has  also  twice  delivered 
living  children  afler  hearing  the  neck  give  an  audible  crack.  (In 
British  Medical  Journal^  Sept.  19,  1874,  p.  384,  several  similar 
cases  are  given  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  Steele,  and  others.) 

Joulin  estimates  the  traction  that  a  strong  man  can  exercise 
with  hb  arms  alone  at  113  lbs.  If  the  feet  are  purchased  against 
anything  on  the  floor,  this  becomes  increased  to  150  lbs.,  and  if 
against  the  edge  of  the  bed,  it  rises  to  225  lbs.  In  Case  VIII. 
(vide  above)  Gordell  estimated  the  traction  he  put  on  the  child's 
neck  at  150  lbs.,  while  an  assistant  made  pressure  over  the  pubis 
to  the  amount  of  50  lbs.,  giving  a  total  extractive  force  of  200  lbs. 

Grordell  considers  that  the  position  on  the  back  is  better  than 
that  on  the  left  side,  as  giving  both  the  operator  and  his  assistant 
more  power.  The  mechanism  of  delivery  in  these  cases,  where  the 
tacro-vertebral  angle  is  very  prominent,  is,  that  one  side  of  the 
head  gets  fixed  against  the  promontory,  and  the  other  side  sinks 
with  the  pelvis  by  making  a  movement  of  rotation  round  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  facilitate  this  rotation,  Gordell  recommends 
that  traction  should  first  be  made  in  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  in  order 
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to  bring  the  side  of  the  head  next  the  promontoir  down  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then,  the  traction  being  rather  increased  than  dinu- 
nished,  the  feet  should  be  swept  back  till  the  traction  is  being 
made  in  a  line  posterior  to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  By  this  manoBuvre 
the  sacral  side  of  the  head  gets  bent  in,  and  the  pubic  side  descends 
into  the  pelvis.  This  change  in  the  axis  of  the  traction  may  be 
made  several  times,  the  effect  being  exactly  similar  to  the  side-to- 
side  motion  which  is  so  useful  in  some  cases  when  extracting  with 
the  forceps.  Gordell  says  that  once  the  head  has  passed  the  brim, 
rotation  and  flexion  takes  place  spontaneously.  He  places  the 
limit  of  the  deformity  through  which  a  mature  child  can  be  ex- 
tracted alive  ))y  turning  at  2  82  inches,  though  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see  why.  For  he  has  given  us  a  case  {No.  9)  in  which  he  extracted 
a  living  child,  which  weighed  8  lbs.  6  ozs.,  through  a  conjugate, 
which,  by  careful  measurement,  was  found  to  be  2*82  inches.  If, 
now,  a  child  of  8  lbs.  6  ozs.  can  be  delivered  alive  through  such  a 
conjugate,  a  child  of  7  lbs.,  or  even  6^  lbs.,  which  might  be  quite 
mature,  could  be  extracted  alive  through  one  considerably  less. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thinks  no  credence  can  be  placed  on  the 
statements  of  Madame  Lacbapelle,  that  she  extracted  children 
through  conjugate  diameters  of  2'75,  2*5,  2*25,  and  2*2  inches. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  confine  turning  to  cases  of 
antero-posterior  narrowing — giving  the  forceps  the  preference 
where  the  pelvis  is  uniformly  contracted.  Now,  this  latter  de- 
formity is  very  hard  to  diagnose,  and  the  author  gives  us  a  very 
practical  hint,  founded  on  the  well-known  difference  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  fontanelles  when  the  head  is  passing  through  a 
pelvis  with  only  antero-posterior  narrowing,  and  through  one  that 
is  narrowed  in  all  the  diameters.  He  says  transverse  narrowing 
may  be  inferred  when  a  strongly  flejced  head  lies  obliquely,  yet 
does  not  engage  or  descend.  He  also  thinks  that  though  the 
forceps  cannot  compete  with  turning  in  very  narrow  pelves,  its 
range  of  usefulness  or  applicability  will  be  greatly  increased  when 
it  has  become  the  rule,  as  it  is  in  New  York  at  present  among  the 
best  obstetricians,  to  apply  the  blades  to  the  sides  of  the  child  s  head. 

Without  at  present  going  through  the  various  reasons  that  have 
been  given  by  the  supporters  of  this  treatment  to  account  for  the 
head  passing  more  readily  thi*ough  the  contracted  pelvis  after 
turning  than  when  it  is  the  presenting  part,  we  will  give  briefly  * 
new  reason  that  is  brought  forward  by  Cohnstein  in  the  ArtAi^ 
fur  Gt/ncefco£ogie,  B^d  VIL^  Heft  1. 
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It  has  been  shown  by  Fehling  that  the  head  undergoes  an 
absolute  diminution  in  volume  during  natural  labour.  This  is  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis  on  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  causing 
them  to  overlap,  and  thus  drive  a  certain  quantity  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  out  of  the  cranium  into  the  spinal  canal.  Now,  it 
strack  Cohnstein  that  the  readiness  with  which  this  depletion,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  cranium  takes  place  must  be  greater  when  the 
head  was  following  the  trunk  than  when  it  was  presenting;  for  in 
the  former  case  the  force  of  gravity  tended  to  aid  the  depletion, 
and  in  the  latt'Cr  it  acted  with  gradually  increasing  power  as  the 
column  of  fluid  in  the  spinal  canal  became  larger  to  hinder  it. 
On  anatomical  grounds,  too,  the  depletion  should  take  place  more 
readily  when  the  head  was  coming  last,  for  then  the  pressure  would 
be  made  chiefly  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the  largest  col- 
lections of  this  fluid  are  situated.  It  seemed  to  him  therefore  to 
be  worth  while  putting  this  to.  the  experimental  test  by  measuring 
the  fronto-occipital  circumference,  the  antero-posterior,  and  trans- 
verse diameters  of  children's  heads  that  were  subjected  to,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  amount  of  compression,  both  when  the 
head  was  dependent  and  when  the  feet  were.  He  has  made  these 
measurements  on  the  heads  of  twenty  children,  and  found  that 
there  was,  on  an  average,  a  difference  in  the  fronto-occipital 
circumference  in  the  two  positions  of  from  *75  centimetre. 

Gordell,  in  the  paper  we  have  already  quoted  from,  tries  to 
explain  the  reason  why  turning  is  not  more  universally  adopted  in 
cases  of  pelvic  narrowing  than  it  is ;  and  puts  it  down,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  bad  luck"  most  practitioners  have  with  ordinary 
breech  cases.  This  may  to  some  extent  be  true,  but  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  chief  cause  is  that  in  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis  one  has  to  make  up  his  mind  to  perform  an  operation  at 
a  time  when  there  may  seem  very  little  necessity  for  any  inter- 
ference unless  you  have  been  able  accurately  to  measure  the  extent 
of  the  deformity.  That  it  will  often  be  too  late  to  turn  when  you 
have  failed  to  extract  with  the  forceps  will  be  apparent  to  everyone. 
Schroeder  puts  this  point  so  plainly  in  his  Midwifery"  that  we 
shall  give  his  own  words  (4th  ed.,  p.  539): — 

^Up  to  the  present  moment  it  is  a  mooted  question  whether  the 
forceps  are  to  be  preferred  to  turning  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis.  We 
have  already  shown  (Schw.,  Geb.  u.  W.,  p.  106)  that  the  very  question 
rests  on  a  misconception,  and  we  agree  entirely  with  Stein  that  the  two 
operations  mutually  exclude  each  other;  in  other  words,  if  turning  is 
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possible,  the  forceps  are  contraindicated ;  if  the  forceps  are  indicated,  tbe 
time  for  turning  has  ak^adj  gone  by." 

ON  A  HITHERTO  UNRECOGNISED  CAUSE  FOR  POSTPARTUM 
HAEMORRHAGE. 

Ever  since  Gooch  wrote  his  celebrated  paper  **On  a  Peculiar 
Form  of  Haemorrhage  from  the  Uterus,"  all  obstetricians  recognise 
a  form  of  postpartum  hsemorrhage  which  takes  place,  even  though 
the  uterus  is  well  contracted  and  firm.  The  explanation  given  by 
Gooch  to  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly  is  that  an  excited 
state  of  the  circulation  may  force  blood  out  through  a  uterus  that 
is  contracted  firmly  enough  to  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
circulation.  This  explanation  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one, 
and  one  of  our  greatest  modem  authorities  considers  that  such 
haemorrhage  is  always  due  to  laceration  of  the  cervix  (Barnes' 
"  Obstetric  Operations,"  p.  455).  Arterial  haemorrhage  from  rupture 
of  an  artery  in  the  perinaeura  is  also  well  known,  though  no  great 
importance  has  been  attached  to  it  as  it  ceases  invariably  spon- 
taneously. But  there  is  a  source  of  violent  postpartum  haemorrhage 
which  has  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  stop  spontaneously,  and  which 
has  in  several  instances  proved  fatal,  to  which  attention  has  oolj 
recently  been  directed,  as  may  be  judged  by  there  being  no 
mention  of  it  made  in  any  of  our  English  text-books — viz.,  rupture 
of  one  of  the  crura  of  the  clitoris,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
Its  vicinity.  It  is  to  this  source  of  postpartum  haemorrhage  thtt 
M.  Larogenne  has  drawn  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Lyon  MMicale  for  April  25th,  1875. 
The  only  French  text-book  in  which  it  is  even  mentioned  is  that 
by  Joulin,  by  far  the  best  account  of  it  being  that  given  by 
Schroeder  in  his  **  Midwifery"  (4th  edition,  p.  635).  It  was  first 
described  by  Klaproth,  who  gives  the  details  of  five  cases.  That 
it  is  not  a  very  rare  affection  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  TVinckd 
met  with  it  nine  times  in  2,000  labours,  and  Schroeder  seven  times 
in  286.  That  it  is  a  very  serious  accident,  if  not  recognised,  ii 
shown  by  the  fatal  case  given  by  Poppel  {JUonatsch.  /.  GAurtA,^ 
B.  28,  p.  298),  and  by  three  fatal  cases  mentioned  by  MiiUer. 
Haemorrhage  from  this  source  has  often  been  taken  for  Gooch's 
peculiar  form  of  haemorrhage.  The  diagnosis  is  of  great  importance 
and  is  not  hard,  if  the  possibility  of  such  a  source  be  prefleiit  in  the 
practitioner's  mind.  Careful  inspection  will  always  reveal  its 
source,  and  our  ^vai^om  ^VLl  be  assisted  by  the  hemorrhage 
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'oUowing  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  continuing 
ifter  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  though  the  uterus  be  hard  and 
¥ell  contracted.  The  blood  is  also  usually  of  a  more  florid  colour 
han  that  in  ordinary  postpartum  haemorrhage.  Sometimes  the 
)lood  escapes  in  jets,  more  frequently  it  oozes  out  of  the  cavernous 
issue  like  out  of  a  sponge.  If  not  very  violent,  it  may  be  stopped 
>y  a  stream  of  cold  water.  If  this  fails,  we  should  dip  a  small 
impress  of  lint  in  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  apply  it  to 
be  source  of  the  haemorrhage,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the 
iroman's  thighs  close  together.  In  some  cases  a  pin  and  ligature 
nay  be  necessary.  M.  Larogenne  thinks  that  as  the  injury  is 
saused  by  over  distension  (it  seldom  occurs  in  pluriparae),  the 
prophylactic  treatment  should  consist  in  incising  the  perinaeum, 
md  thus  lessening  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head  on  the  parts 
>eneath  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

OPERATION  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  RUPTURE  THROUGH  THE 
CERVIX  OCCURRING  DURING  LABOUR. 

A  new  operation  that  has  been  performed  by  its  origbator 
two  hundred  times — in  no  case  without  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
patient — and  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  by  some  of  the  leading  obstetric  surgeons  in  America,  must 
certainly  be  worthy  of  our  careful  attention.  It  is  described  by  its 
originator,  Dr.  T.  A.  Emm^t,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics 
for  November,  1874.  Its  object  is  to  restore  the  canal  of  the  cer- 
irixy  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  laid  open  during  labour.  Slight 
rupture  of  the  cervix  takes  place  almost  without  exception  in  first 
labours,  and,  as  a  rule,  leaves  no  trace  behind,  except  the  slight 
shange  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  os  that  distinguishes  most 
iromen  who  have  borne  from  those  who  have  not.  It  may  take 
place  at  any  part  of  the  cervix,  but  is  most  frequently  seen  at  one 
yr  other  side.  In  some  cases  it  is  bilateral.  The  effect  of  this, 
iccording  to  Dr.  Emmet,  is,  that  the  pressure  of  the  uterus  from 
ibove  everts  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips,  which  become  in 
time  flattened  out  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  vaginal  walls, 
[rritation  is  thus  set  up,  which  leads,  first  of  all,  to  subinvolution, 
md  then  to  increased  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
averted  cervix.  Slight  erosion  now  takes  place  at  some  point,  and 
gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  everted  surface.  As  the  case 
joes  on,  the  woman  begins  to  suffer  profuse  cervical  leucorrhoea, 
md  generally  from  frequent  and  profuse  menstruation.    She  will 
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then  most  probably  be  treated  for  ulceration,  and,  from  the 
frequent  application  of  caustics,  the  surfaces  may  become  cicatridal 
in  character,  and  cease  to  secrete  profusely.  The  hypertrophy  of 
the  uterus  will  remain,  and  the  woman  will  become  a  confirmed 
invalid.  If  the  case  is  lefl  more  to  nature,  it  may  end  in  atrophj 
of  one  or  both  lips  of  the  cervix  from  inflammation  and  rupture  of 
the  follicles  embedded  in  the  cervical  mucous  membrane.  The 
woman  will  probably  cease  to  menstruate  at  an  early  age,  and  will 
then  either  recover  or  fall  into  phthisis. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult,  unless  the  physician  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  affection,  as  the  lips  of  the  os  get  so  flattened 
out  that  all  evidence  of  a  line  of  junction  between  the  cervix  i« 
lost.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diagnosis  is  made  easier  by  placing  the 
woman  on  her  hands  and  knees,  when  the  action  of  gravity  restores 
the  normal  shape  of  the  cervix.  Another  great  aid  to  diagnosis 
is  to  draw  down  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  by  means  of  a  tena- 
culum fixed  in  each,  and  if  this  ircstore  the  C  shape  of  the  cervicai 
portion,  the  indications  for  an  operation  are  obvious.  The  patient 
should  be  put  through  a  course  of  preliminary  treatment  for  some 
weeks  before  the  operation.  This  should  consist  in  warm  (100* 
Fahr.)  vaginal  injections,  and  sprinkling  the  ev^1;ed  lips  with 
sulphate  of  iron  or  Monsers  salt*  once  a  week,  and  the  applio 
tion  of  tannin  in  glycerine  every  second  day.  The  operation  itself 
we  need  not  describe.  The  only  pointy  that  require  attention  are— 
not  to  cut  too  deeply  at  the  angle  between  the  two  flaps  when 
paring  the  two  edges,  for  the  circular  artery  of  the  cervix  is  usually 
very  superficial,  and  not  to  twist  the  sutures  on  one  side  before 
you  pass  the  sutures  through  the  other.  The  sutures  may  be 
removed  about  the  eighth  day.  The  operation  is  never  followed 
by  much  inflammation,  and  in  only  one  case  did  cellulitis  occur. 
The  uterus  will  soon  regain  its  normal  size  after  the  operation, 
but,  of  course,  if  the  perinseum  be  lacerated,  which  it  often  is,  the 
patient  should  wear  a  Hodge's  pessary  to  prevent  prolapse. 

The  next  operation  that  we  Avill  describe  is  nearly  the  converse 
of  Dr.  Emmet's,  and  is  that  adopted  by  Professor  Simon,  of 
Heidelberg,  in  cases  where  there  is  stenosis  of  the  cervical  canal, 
and  more  especially  of  the  external  os,  or  hypertrophy  of  the 

*  This  is  the  Liquor  Perri  ^uhtulphatis  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Hie  Ingrefioti 
used  in  its  preparation  are — Sulphate  of  iron,  in  coarse  jwwder,  twdvt  iroif  om»eo ; 
sulphuric  acid,  a  troy  ontice  and  thirty  grains;  nitric  acid,  a  troy  omtct  amd  firm 
hnikdrtd  rjTQ.VM ;  dktAWed  ^«it«t,  a  wSitdent  quantity. 
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iraginal  or  supra-vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix.  It  is  described  by 
Dr.  Marckwald  in  the  Archiv  fur  Gyncekohgie^  B.  VIII.,  H.  1.  It 
3onsists  in  the  excision  of  a  cylindrical  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the 
jendx,  the  base  of  the  wedge  looking  towards  the  vagina.  It  is 
performed  in  the  following  way : — The  woman  being  placed  on  her 
3ack,  and  the  vagina  held  open  by  Simon's  modification  of  Sims' 
speculum,  one  lip  of  the  cervix  is  grasped  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
ind  the  uterus  drawn  down  as  near  to  the  vulva  as  possible.  The 
^rvix  is  then  slit  up  on  both  sides  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
liie  fundus  of  the  vagina,  either  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  scalpel. 
IVo  incisions  are  next  made,  one  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 
servix,  and  the  other  parallel  with  the  external  edge  of  the  vaginal 
portion.  These  are  continued  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the 
Dervix,  so  as  to  converge,  and  thus  cut  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of 
uterine  tissue  out  of  each  lip.  The  depth  of  this  wedge  is,  in 
[general,  determined  by  the  length  of  the  vaginal  portion,  but  in 
some  cases  its  apex  should  reach  to  the  level  of  the  inner  os. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  sides  of  the  wedge  are  brought  into 
apposition  by  sutures,  and  the  edges  of  the  two  lateral  incisions 
edso  joined,  and  thus  the  vaginal  portion  restored,  the  chief  result 
of  the  operation  being  to  enlarge  the  cervical  canal,  and  especially 
the  external  os. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  operation  are: — 1.  That  it  is 
perfectly  safe.  2.  There  can  be  no  secondary  haemorrhage.  3.  The 
OS  and  cervical  canal  are  enlarged,  and  have  no  subsequent  ten- 
dency to  contract.  4.  If  the  point  of  the  wedge  is  prolonged  to 
the  height  of  the  internal  os,  that  can  also  be  permanently  enlarged. 
5«  The  necessary  manipulation  is  not  difficult,  and  the  patient 
usually  recovers  from  the  effect  of  the  operation  within  eight  days. 

Another  operation  on  the  vaginal  portion  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Fallen,  of  New  York,  for  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  amputation  of  the  cervix  in  some  cases  of  apparent 
hypertrophy.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  vaginal  portion 
seems  elongated,  if  we  pass  the  sound  we  find  the  uterus  and 
vaginal  porticm  taken  together  are  out  of  normal  length,  the  uterus 
bdng,  as  it  were,  set  too  low  in  the  vagina.  Dr.  Fallen  thinks 
that  amputation  in  such  a  case  is  but  mutilation.  He,  therefore, 
makes  two  circular  incisions  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vaginal  portion,  the  upper  one  being  about  three  lines  from  the 
roof  of  the  vagina  in  front  and  two  lines  behind,  the  lower  one  as 
near  the  lower  edge  of  the  cervix  as  possible,  and  removing  a 
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circular  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  shape  of  a  cuff. 
The  mucous  membrane  that  is  left  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cenix 
is  now  dissected  up,  and  this  dissection  is  carried  anteriorly  for 
half  an  inch  and  posteriorly  for  more  than  an  inch  above  the 
vagina.  When  the  uterus  is  thus  loosened  from  its  attachmenta, 
the  two  edges  of  mucous  membrane  are  brought  together  by 
sutures.  The  tightening  of  the  sutures  has  the  effect  of  lifting 
the  uterus  upwards  and  shortening  the  vaginal  portion.  Dr. 
Fallen  has  operated  on  three  cases.  In  the  first  case  the  patient 
suffered  from  intense  dyspareunia,  slight  dysmenorrhoea,  and  was 
sterile.  The  operation  cured  her  of  the  dyspareunia  and  dy8meno^ 
rhoea,  but  she  has  not  as  yet  become  pregnant.  In  the  second  caae 
the  elongated  cervix  protruded  from  the  vagina  and  irritated  the 
clitoris,  giving  rise  to  hysteria  and  hypersesthesia.  She  also  suffered 
from  intense  dysmenorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea.  The  uterus  and  cer- 
vix measured  two  inches  and  nine  lines ;  the  vaginal  portion  alone, 
one  inch  and  nine  lines.  The  operation  was  performed  in  May, 
1872,  and  six  months  afterwards  the  cervical  portion  was  of  normal 
size,  and  her  dysmenorrhoea  nearly  cured.  The  hysteria  and 
hypersesthesia  had  quite  ceased. 

The  third  operation  was  performed  for  intense  dyspareunia  and 
profuse  leucorrhoea.  These  symptoms  were  quite  removed  by  the 
operation. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS,   AND  TflllB 
RELATION  TO  ALBUMINOUS  URINE. 

Since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed  to  the  occur- 
rence of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  persons  attacked  with  puerpenl 
convulsions,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  urine  of  such  patients 
more  frequently  examined,  it  has  been  found  that  in  certain  cases 
the  albumen  only  begins  to  make  its  appearance  after  the  con- 
vulsions have  come  on.  For  such  cases  the  theory  of  Frerick, 
that  the  convulsions  are  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  urea 
retained  from  disease  of  the  kidney,  offers  no  explanation.  Bosen- 
stein  has  lately  offered  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  Uie  caoae 
of  the  convulsions  in  such  cases  by  applying  to  them  Traube'i 
theory  of  the  causation  of  urasmic  convulsions.  His  theory  is,  that 
ursemic  convulsions  are  caused,  not  by  the  presence  of  ftTpmf>nk  in 
the  blood,  but  by  acute  capillary  anaemia  of  the  brain.  From  the 
constant  elimination  of  albumen  through  the  kidneys  the  blood 
becomes  walety^  tVv^  kft  ventricle  of  the  heart  becomes  at  the 
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same  time  hypertrophied,  and  from  these  two  causes  combined  we 
get  increased  arterial  tension,  and  consequent  hyperacmia  of  the 
brain.  From  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  hypcraemia  of  the 
brain  is  quickly  followed  by  oedema,  and  the  oedema,  by  pressure 
on  the  vessels,  causes  acute  anaemia  and  consequent  convulsions. 
The  two  chief  factors,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  the  convul- 
sions are  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood  and  increased  arterial 
tension.  Now,  both  these  conditions  are  present  in  every  labour  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent;  the  blood  of  all  pregnant  women  being 
more  watery  than  normal,  and  the  muscular  exertion  during 
the  pains  causing  increased  arterial  tension.  If  either  or  both 
of  these  factors  be  more  powerful  than  usual,  convulsions  may 
occur.  The  very  watery  condition  of  the  blood  caused  by  the 
constant  drain  of  albumen  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  renders 
"women  who  are  the  subject  of  this  disease  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
attacked;  but  this  theory  also  explains  the  occurrence  of  con- 
vulsions where  there  is  no  disease  of  the  kidney  (Schroeder's 
"Midwifery,"  4th  edition,  p.  655). 

An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  has  lately  been  published 
by  Professor  Winckel,  of  Dresden.'  From  careful  examination  of 
nearly  500  cases,  together  with  the  statistics  of  106  cases  published 
by  Meyer  in  1853,  he  concludes  that  albumen  occurs  in  the  urine 
of  7  per  cent,  of  pregnant  women,  and  in  about  25  per  cent,  of 
Women  in  labour.  He  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  urine 
Contained  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  shortly  after  the  pains  began, 
tliough  there  had  not  been  a  trace  of  it  previously.  That  this 
Conld  not  be  one  of  the  sudden  changes  often  met  with  in  the 
Quantity  of  albumen  excreted  in  Bright's  disease,  was  proved  by  its 
disappearing  entirely  shortly  after  delivery.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  the  amount  of  albumen  was  greatly  increased  during  the 
second  stage.  In  some  cases  albumen  appeared  in  the  urine 
ciuring  the  second  stage,  when  there  had  been  no  albumen  during 
|)regnancy  or  during  the  first  stage.  In  two  cases  where  the 
foetus  was  in  a  state  of  maceration  when  born,  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  albumen  during  the  second  stage  was  most  remarkable, 
lieing  in  one  case  fourfold,  and  in  the  other  sixteenfold.  Winckel 
thinks  that  the  absorption  of  some  noxious  fluid  from  the  dead 
iistns  might  possibly  be  the  cause  of  this  large  increase  in  these 
two  cases.  Except  where  there  was  well  marked  Bright's  disease, 
the  albumen  disappeared  quickly  after  delivery ;  in  one-half  the 

*  B«richte  a.  Studien  a.  d.  K.  Sachs.  Entbindongs-lDstitute.   Leipsic^  1874. 
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cases  there  was  but  a  trace ;  in  the  other  half  there  was  not  any 
twenty-four  hours  after  delivery. 

From  these  facts  he  concludes  that  the  appearance  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  is  due  not  to  any  organic  change  in  the  kidney,  bat  to 
interference  with  the  circulation.  He  has  seen  cases  where  not 
only  albumen  but  tube-casts  were  present  immediately  after  labour, 
but  disappeared  entirely  in  a  few  days.  Albumen  was  twice  u 
often  met  with  during  labour  in  primiparse  as  in  multiparse.  This 
supports  the  statement  that  the  presence  of  the  albumen  is  dae  to 
interference  with  the  increased  arterial  tension — circulation— 
as  also  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  cases  requiring  operation  was 
double  the  normal  number. 

He  met  with  three  cases  of  convulsions  out  of  1,011  patients. 
The  urine  in  the  first  case  was  not  examined  before  the  con\iilsions 
set  in,  but  after  the  second  attack  it  was  highly  albuminous.  She 
had  six  attacks  after  delivery,  during  which  time  the  urine  was  full 
of  albumen  and  tube-casts,  which,  however,  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  was  discharged  quite  well  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

In  the  second  case  there  was  no  albumen  in  the  urine  before 
labour  set  in.  She  was  delivered  with  the  forceps  during  the  first 
attack,  and  she  had  six  attacks  after  delivery,  during  wiiich  time 
her  urine  was  full  of  albumen  and  tube-casts.  These  disappeared 
in  a  few  days,  and  she  was  discharged  quite  cured  on  the  twelAh 
day. 

In  the  third  case  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  in  the 
urine  during  labour.  The  patient  had  only  one  slight  attack  of 
convulsions  half  an  hour  after  delivery.  She  was  discharged  quite 
well  on  the  twelfth  day. 

In  contrast  to  these  three  cases  Winckel  gives  three  others,  ia 
which,  though  the  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  were  most  marked 
(the  diagnosis  being  confirmed  in  two  of  them  by  an  autop5v)t 
there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  convulsions  during  labour. 
He  thinks  that  the  prognosis  for  the  mother  is  improved  by  tie 
death  of  the  child.    This  he  would  explain  by  the  fact,  first  proved 
by  Schatz  {Archivf  Gyncekologie,  B.  III.,  p.  122),  that  the  deatk 
of  the  child  causes  a  diminution  in  the  intra-uterine  pressure  tf^ 
an  increase  in  the  interval  between  the  pains,  both  of  which  tend 
to  lessen  the  arterial  tension.    The  death  of  the  child  has  also  tk 
effect  during  the  course  of  a  tedious  labour  of  lessening  ^  i 
maternal  temperature,  which  Winckel  thinks  tends  to  lessen  reto  I 
irritability.   Anolk^c  reason  is  that  the  amount  of  distensioo  a*'  I 
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irritation  of  the  maternal  soft  parts  is  materially  lessened  by  the 
death  of  the  child. 

The  last  seven  cases  of  convulsions  that  have  occurred  in  his 
practice  he  has  treated  with  enemata  of  from  1  to  2  grammes  of 
hydrate  of  chloral,  repeated  as  often  as  the  fits  recurred.  Chloro- 
form was  used  only  until  the  chloral  enema  was  got  ready.  All 
these  cases  recovered. 


PART  IV. 
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Saturday,  Iftk  June,  1876.  1 
LoMBE  Atthill,  M.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  j 

Further  Observattov^  on  Fibrous  Tumours  of  the  Uterus* 
By  George  H.  Kidd,  M.D. 

On  former  occasions  I  brought  before  the  Obstetrical  Societf  «»• 
obseryations  on  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus,  founded  on  cues  tliat  W 
occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  I  now  propose  to  lay  before  job  looe 
further  observations  on  the  same  subject,  suggested  by  cases  that 
since  come  under  my  notice. 

Patients  sometimes  present  themselves  with  large  pendnlous  tmooins 
protruding  from  the  vulva,  which  are  in  reality  tamoors  that  were 
originally  intra-uterine,  but  had  been  expelled  from  the  uterine  cantj, 
and,  after  lying  for  some  time  in  the  vagina,  passed  out  tbrongh  tbe 
vulva, 

A  woman  presented  herself  at  the  Coombe  Hospital  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1874,  with  a  tumour  of  this  kind,  but  she  was  able  to  return  it 
Idmost  completely  into  the  vagina,  and  when  she  applied  at  the  hospiul 
only  a  portion  of  it  protruded  through  the  vulva,  and  this  portion  wu 
ulcerated,  and  resembled,  on  a  superficial  examination,  an  old  proUp^ 
uterus.  She  was  able  to  expel  the  entire  mass  by  voluntary  efforts  bat 
found  it  very  difficult  to  return  it,  owing  to  its  size.  The  accompanvin? 
drawing  shows  the  tumour  as  it  lay  outside  the  vulva,  and  also  tbe  loo^ 
pedicle  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  uterus.  She  stated  that  she  was  forty  years  old,  twenty-th'*' 
years  married,  and  had  had  five  children  and  three  miscarriages.  H^^ 
youngest  cYiM  "waa  1aN^-Mi^-^-\k!B2Ll  >j^aw  old^  and  she  had  not  becrt»* 
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>regnaiit  since  its  birth.  Her  health  had  been  good  until  about  a  year 
before  she  applied  at  the  hospital,  when  she  observed  a  number  of  clots 
oming  away  from  the  vagina,  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  tumour  out- 
ide  the  vulva.  She  said  she  suffered  no  further  inconvenience  till 
anuarj,  1874,  when  she  again  had  haemorrhage.  After  this  menstrua- 
on  was  normal  till  the  following  April,  when  a  more  or  less  continuous 
irk  discharge  occurred,  and  she  had  frequently  to  have  the  urine 
moved  by  a  catheter. 

On  the  22nd  June,  I  removed  the  tumour  with  the  ecraseur.  Having 
t  her  to  expel  it  from  the  vagina,  and  having  got  the  drawing  made  of 

I  passed  the  chain  of  an  ecraseur  round  it,  and  divided  the  pedicle 
>se  to  its  point  of  attachment. 

The  tumour  weighed  3^1bs.,  and  measured  7^  inches  in  its  longest 
is,  and  5:^  in  its  shortest. 

The  woman  left  the  hospital  on  the  7th  July,  quite  well,  and  has 
uained  in  good  health  since. 

In  another  case  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  whole  progress 
one  of  these  tumours ;  and,  as  it  had  many  other  features  of  interest, 
A' ill  relate  it  at  length. 

I  was  asked  by  Dr.  Gordon  to  see  a  lady  suffering  from  retention  of 
ine,  and  on  examination  I  found  all  the  symptoms  of  a  retroverted 
avid  uterus.  The  uterus  was  as  large  as  at  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
iek  of  pregnancy.  The  fundus  lay  under  the  promontory  of  the 
-rum,  and  the  cervix  pressed  against  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to 
event  the  escape  of  urine. 

IVIy  first  impression  was  that  the  case  was  one  of  pregnancy,  but  the 
tient,  who  had  had  several  children,  stated  menstruation  was  very 
^lar  and  rather  profuse,  and  denied  the  possibility  of  this.  The 
inion  expressed  was  that  if  she  were  not  pregnant,  there  was  a  tumour 
>wing  in  the  uterus. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  lady  from  time  to  time  after  this, 
^nstruation  became  exceedingly  profuse,  and  it  became  very  evident 
i  case  was  not  one  of  pregnancy.  The  tumour  could  be  felt  in  the 
-rus ;  it  increased  in  size ;  the  haemorrhage  became  very  profuse,  and 
several  occasions  she  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  her  life  was  in 
nger,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  have  the  tumour  removed.  At 
tgth  the  haemorrhage  lessened  very  considerably,  and  her  general 
^th  improved,  but  in  July  profuse  bleeding  again  occurred,  accom- 
died  by  expulsive  pains,  and  when  I  visited  her  I  found  the  tumour 
tig  in  the  vagina,  but  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  by  a 
ig,  broad  pedicle.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Gordon  and  Dr.  Joseph  Johnston, 
irew  it  down  out  of  the  vagina,  and  removed  it  with  the  ecraseur. 
ben  removed  it  weighed  2  lbs.  13  ozs.  The  lady  has  since  been 
stored  to  perfect  health. 
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These  are  examples  of  the  so-called  sarcomatoiis  tamoars.  Thsj  m 
fibroids  of  a  loose  texture,  or  fibro-cystic  tumoars. 

The  occurrence  of  retention  of  urine  from  retroversion  of  the  ntenu, 
as  in  this  latter  case,  is  rather  a  rare  accident.  It  occurred  several  timea, 
till  the  tumour  grew  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  falling  under  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum.  This  form  of  retention  is,  of  course,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  form  I  have  given  instances  of  in  some  of  my 
other  communications,  where  the  tumour  lay  in  the  true  pelvis,  and 
pressed  directly  against  the  urethra  or  neck  of  the  bladder.  After  paw- 
ing a  catheter  and  emptying  the  bladder,  the  uterus  was  easily  put  into 
its  proper  position. 

The  next  case  I  have  to  lay  before  you  is  one  illustrating  the  recm^ 
rence  of  a  fibroid  growth.  I  have  iu  this  jar  a  tumour  I  exhibited  before. 
It  grew  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  you  can  see  the  broid, 
rough  surface  by  which  it  was  attached.  After  the  tumour  was  removed 
the  patient  remained  in  good  health  for  nearly  a  year,  and  then  tlie 
haemorrhage  returned,  and  the  uterus  enlarged.  Two  years  ago  riw 
again  entered  the  hospital,  and  I  removed  the  mass  you  see  in  this  other 
jar.  You  observe  it  consists  of  eight  portions ;  it  was  origioally  one 
tumour,  but  in  removing  it  I  could  only  get  it  away  piece  by  piece,  the 
operation  occupying  nearly  two  hours.  The  patient  recovered  withoat « 
bad  symptom,  and  has  remained  quite  well  since.  In  a  case  I  broog;lit 
before  the  Society  many  years  ago  I  had  to  operate  four  times,  at  inter- 
vals more  or  less  prolonged,  and  removed  twenty-nine  small  polypind 
tumours,  but  these  were  new  tumours — ^not  a  recurrence  or  re-growth  of 
old  ones,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  young  woman  from  whom  these  twenty-nine  tumonn 
were  removed  is  now  in  good  health,  and  though  the  uterus  is  large, 
menstruation  is  normal,  and  there  is  no  hsemorrhage  or  other  discharge, 
and  she  is  actively  engaged  in  her  occupation  as  a  visiting  govemeai. 

This  method  of  taking  away  the  tumour  piece  by  piece,  where  it  can- 
not all  be  included  in  the  loop  of  the  ccraseur,  is  one  I  have  adopted  in 
several  cases,  especially  where  there  was  not  sufficient  dilatation  of  the 
OS  and  cervix  to  afford  room  for  the  necessary  manipulation,  and  I  think 
it  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 

The  next  case  I  have  to  describe  illustrates  the  practicabilitj  and 
advantage  of  introducing  a  large  number  of  sea-tangle  tents. 

Mrs.  II.,  admitted  into  the  Coombe  Hospital  17th  June,  1874,  aged 
fifty-four;  married  twenty-four  years;  never  pregnant.  For  the  lift 
three  years  menstruation  has  been  very  profuse^  accompanied  bj  bearing- 
down  pains,  and  lasting  upwards  of  ten  days,  the  dischaige  eomiog  away 
in  clots.  During  the  intervals  of  menstruation  she  has  a  constant  aeroos 
discharge ;  she  is  much  weakened,  has  an  anaemic  appoaranoe,  and  ii 
unable  to  allend.  U>  Yi^x  ot^Vaax-^  ^MxKsa. 
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examination  a  tumour  could  be  felt  deep  in  the  hypogastrium,  and 
an  inch  above  the  pubes.  On  bi-manual  examination  this  proved 
the  uterus,  with  its  body  enlarged  and  antiflexed.  The  os  was 
,  but  soft  and  dilatable,  and  the  sound  passed  in  easily.  The  cavity 
ired  3^  to  4  inches.  There  was  no  bulging-out  of  the  anterior  wall, 
the  24th  June  twelve  pieces  of  sea- tangle  were  introduced,  each 
four  inches  long  and  of  the  size  of  a  No.  6  catheter.  The 
ring  day  these  were  removed,  and  a  tumour  was  at  once  seen  lying 
)  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  on  passing  in  a  finger  this  tumour  was 
.  to  be  growing  from  the  anterior  wall  close  to  the  fundus.  The 
>f  a  steel  wire  attached  to  an  ecraseur  was  passed  round  the  neck  of 
imour,  but  on  tightening  the  screw  the  wire  broke.  Another  loop 
,ow  applied  and  the  tumour  was  removed.  It  weighed  4^  ozs.,  and 
ired  in  its  longest  circumference  8^  inches,  and  in  its  shortest  6 
I.  On  the  15th  July  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  measured  3  inches, 
bere  was  no  discharge  of  any  kind.  On  the  18th  July  she  left  the 
tal,  and  on  1st  October  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  McDonnell,  of 
edstown,  who  had  sent  her  up  to  have  the  tumour  removed,  in  which 
ys — "  Mrs.  H.  continues  well.  She  has  now  her  third  menstrual 
i  over,  and  has  not  been  so  well  for  many  years.  The  discharge  on 
St  occasion  was  about  natural,  and,  better  still,  free  from  pain,  and 
ave  heard  from  herself  how  she  suffered  at  these  times,  before  the 
tion." 

w,  as  to  the  operation  by  which  these  tumours  were  removed.  It 
escribed  by  me  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  in  1868,  and  I  have 
ome  copies  of  that  paper  on  the  table,  as  a  diagram  is  given  in  it  of 
>eration,  and  I  wish  on  this  occasion  to  allude  specially  to  two  points 
^ard  to  it.  I  believe  that  the  operation  is  one  that  was  first  devised 
escribed  by  myself.    The  hint  was  taken  from  Simpson  and  Marion 

but  they  do  not  describe  the  operation  as  practised  by  me.  Sims 
sts  in  his  book  the  use  of  the  sea-tangle  originally  proposed  by 
loan,  but  he  does  not  describe  the  operation,  nor  does  he  seem  to 

practised  it.  The  operation  consists  of  two  stages,  to  both  of 
I  I  wish  to  draw  particular  attention.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
sary  to  dilate  the  os  uteri,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  been  in 
abit  of  using  sea-tangle  tents.  One  object  of  my  paper  in  1868 
to  show  the  advantage  of  sea-tangle  over  sponge,  which  was 
tally  suggested  by  Sir  James  Simpson.  My  method  is  to  intro- 
a  number  of  pieces  of  sea-tangle,  and  I  bdieve  it  is  of  the  utmost 
lance,  where  the  tumour  is  large,  to  introduce  a  sufficient  number 
^tangles  in  order  to  get  enough  room  to  get  at  the  tumour, 
the  case  I  have  just  read  it  is  stated  I  introduced  twelve  pieces  of 
ingle,  about  the  size  of  a  No.  6  catheter.  When  this  can  be  done 
first  sitting  it  is  of  great  importance,  but  when  it  cannot  be  dQV!L<& 
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without  force  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  as  many  as  possible,  and 
subsequently  to  remove  these  and  introduce  a  further  number.  In 
some  cases  where  a  certain  amount  of  dilatation  has  been  made,  1 
have  endeavoured  to  increase  it  by  the  Indian-rubber  bags  of  Dr. 
Barnes,  but  I  am  quite  sure  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
operation  is  to  secure  plenty  of  room,  and  the  most  efficient  mode  is  to 
introduce  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the  sea-tangle  tents.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnston,  of  the  Hospital  for  Soldiers'.WiTea, 
to  introduce  medicated  sponge  tents,  after  the  sea-tangle  has  prepared  the 
way,  and  it  may  be  an  improvement.  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  I  think  if 
you  can  produce  a  certain  dilatation  by  sea-tangle  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  follow  it  up  by  sponge  tents,  it  may  be  a  great  improvement. 
Having  obtained  complete  dilatation  of  the  uterus,  the  next  point  is  to 
get  the  ecraseur  round  the  tumour,  as  shown  in  the  plate  in  my  paper  ^ 
of  1868.'  I  reproduce  that  diagram  here.  The  tumour  shown  is  a  small  j 
one,  but  the  same  method  applies  to  larger  ones.  The  ecraseur  is  shown 
about  to  be  pushed  home  to  the  root  of  the  pedicle.  The  anterior  lip  is 
to  be  seized,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  uterus  drawn  down.  Then  the 
tumour  is  seized  with  a  second  vulsellum.  I  think  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  use  the  second  vulsellum  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  tumoor, 
and  to  steady  it.  If  you  make  great  traction  with  the  second  vulsellum, 
I  believe  you  run  the  risk  of  inverting  the  uterus,  and,  perhaps,  of 
removing  a  portion  of  it  with  the  tumour.  You  then  pass  the  wire  of 
the  ecraseur  over  the  handle  of  the  second  vulsellum.  This  is  a  distinct 
part  of  the  operation.  If  you  have  sufficient  room,  you  may,  with 
great  ease  if  the  tumour  project  into  the  uterus,  pass  the  wire  roond 
the  tumour,  and  once  you  can  get  the  wire  round  it,  you  need  not 
be  very  anxious  to  get  it  up  to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  for  if  the 
eye  of  the  ecraseur  be  well  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  the  wire  ' 
will  slip  into  its  place  as  it  is  tightened.  Once  you  have  the  wire 
secured  round  the  tumour  the  other  step  of  the  operation  is  easy.  If  the 
tumour  is  large,  the  wire  may  break,  but  you  must  adapt  another,  and 
persevere.  The  great  point  is  to  have  sufficient  room  to  manipulate. 
When  I  read  my  paper  in  1868  I  mentioned  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  soft  iron  wire  in  this  operation.  Subsequent  experience  has 
induced  me  to  use  instead  a  steel  wire,  a  piano  wire  being  the  best  suited  I 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  paper  of  Dr.  Barnes  that  suggested  this  to  rae; 
a  paper  in  which  he  described  the  operation  of  dividing  the  head  of  the 
foetus  in  a  narrow  pelvis,  and  his  reasons  are  equally  applicable  to  thii 
operation.  The  wire  is  compressed  as  you  introduce  it,  but  the  moment 
it  gets  into  the  dilated  part  of  the  uterus  the  elasticity  of  the  steel  causes 
i  t  to  expand,  and  thus  it  is  more  easily  applied. 


*  See  D\ib\iii  Q,w»iUi\^  ^oivxn^^l  Medical  Sdenoe,  Febnuij, 
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As  to  the  results  of  the  operation,  I  may  state  as  a  fact,  that  in  no 
case  in  which  the  whole  tumour  has  been  removed  have  I  seen  an? 
unpleasant  effect  from  the  operation.  In  several  cases  in  which  only  a 
portion  of  the  tumour  was  removed  the  results  have  been  fatal.  Whether 
that  was  the  result  of  excessive  manipulation  in  trying  to  get  out  the 
tumour  or  any  other  cause  I  cannot  say.  In  the  case  already  mentioned, 
of  which  the  preparation  is  shown  in  this  jar,  I  was  two  hours  in  re- 
moving the  tumour,  and  eight  pieces  were  removed.  The  patient 
recovered  without  a  bad  symptom.  In  all  these  cases  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  touching  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
with  the  idea  of  checking  the  re-growth  of  the  tumour,  and  of  preventing 
pyaemic  symptoms  setting  in,  and  I  still  do  so,  applying  it  freely  to  the 
whole  surface,  and,  of  course,  to  the  portion  from  which  the  tumour  was  cot 
I  have  never  seen  any  injurious  results  from  doing  this,  and  I  beUeve  ii 
causes  the  uterus  to  contract,  prevents  the  absorption  of  unhealthy 
discharges,  and  is  very  useful.  I  believe  the  first  time  nitric  add  was 
ever  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  was  in  the  case  operated  on  by 
me  on  the  11th  July,  1868.  This  is  the  case  already  referred  to  where 
twenty-nine  tumours  were  removed.  It  was  used  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  colleague,  Dr.  Ringland. 

The  President  :  Dr.  Kidd  deserves  much  credit  for  introducmg  thii 
operation.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  system  of  dilating  the 
uterus  by  introducing  a  number  of  sea-tangle  tents  at  one  time. 
Experience  has  proved  to  us  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  tents  used 
that  renders  the  operation  dangerous  but  the  undue  prolongation  of  the 
manipulations.  My  own  experience  coincides  with  Dr.  Eidd's,  that  where 
you  are  able  to  finish  the  operation  in  a  short  time  all  has  gone  well 
In  three  cases  in  which  I  failed  to  remove  intra-uterine  tumours  death 
followed,  yet  in  none  of  my  cases  did  the  process  of  dilating  the 
uterus  extend  over  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  If  at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  sufiicient  dilatation  is  not  produced,  I  remove  the  lengths 
already  in  the  uterus,  and  introduce  a  larger  number  of  fresh  pieces  of 
sea- tangle  in  their  places.  With  respect  to  the  operation  itself,  it  was 
described  by  Dr.  Kidd  seven  years  ago,  and  I  believe  his  operation  has 
not  been  improved  on  since;  nor  do  I  believe  it  can  be  improved. 
The  steel  wire  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  the  chain  or  wire  cable; 
to  the  latter  I  object  entirely.  If  a  strand  breaks,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  it  is  liable  to  inflict  injury,  or  to  render  the  instrument  useless.  A 
soft  iron  wire  is  more  easily  manipulated  than  the  steel  wire,  but  on  the 
whole  the  latter  is  decidedly  preferable.  I  dislike  sponge  tents;  they 
produce  a  very  offensive  discharge,  and  not  unfreqaently  injure  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix,  which  sinks  into  the  pores  of  the  sponge 
as  it  swells,  wli\c\i  \a  eoTi'BfcQ^«tL>\^\3MiRx>^^^  as  the  tent  is  withdrawn.  I* 
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is  DO  novelty  for  the  Society  to  hear  of  the  application  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  interior  of  the  utems.  Dr.  Kidd  was  the  first  person  who  so  applied 
it,  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  tlmt  I  adopted  the  practice,  and 
hare  ever  since  advocated  its  use. 

Db.  Thomas  More  Madden  said  he  had  seen  a  case  which  strikingly 
confirmed  Dr.  Kidd's  view,  that  the  danger  in  these  cases  arose  not  so 
madi  from  manipulation  as  from  leaving  a  portion  of  the  tumour  behind. 
He  had  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  uterine  polypi  were 
removed,  but  the  only  one  that  proved  fatal  was  one  in  which  there  was 
a  large  fibroid  tumour,  and  which  he  saw  along  with  Dr.  Byrne  and  Dr. 
MOlintock.  They  cut  the  tumour  across,  and  removed  about  half,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  removing  the  entire  tumour,  and  the  woman  died. 
The  operation  was  not  nearly  as  long,  and  the  woman  did  not  suffer  so 
much  manipulation  as  in  other  cases,  where  the  tumour  was  completely 
removed  and  the  patients  made  a  good  recovery ;  so  that  in  these  cases 
he  thought  they  should  not  be  afraid  of  handling  the  uterus  even  roughly, 
but  the  operation  should  be  completed  if  once  undertaken. 

Db.  J.  A.  Bybne  could  fully  corroborate  Dr.  Madden*s  statement. 
The  case  referred  to  was  the  only  one  in  which  he  had  seen  bad  results 
foUow  from  an  attempt  to  extract  an  uterine  tumour.  There  were  three 
operations  in  that  case ;  the  great  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  noose  over  the 
tumour,  and  on  the  last  occasion  the  patient  was  so  much  prostrated  tlmt 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  postpone  further  operation,  and  the  lady  died. 
He  could  fully  endorse  Dr.  Kidd's  statement,  that  the  patient  will  bear 
a  surprising  amount  of  dilatation  and  cidoroformisation,  if  the  tumour 
be  entirely  removed,  but  if  any  portion  were  left  behind,  it  gave  rise  to 
symptoms  that  caused  unfavourable  results. 

Db.  Denhaic  had  seen  a  great  number  of  these  tumours,  and  he  thought 
the  result  of  the  operation  depended  as  much  on  the  state  of  health  or 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient  as  upon  the  handling  by  the  operator 
or  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  When  he  went  into  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
as  master  he  saw  a  case  which  had  been  there  previously  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  MKDlintock.  There  was  a  large  fibrous  tumour  occupying  the 
entire  uterus.  During  Dr.  M^Clintock's  nmstership  he  had  removed  very 
large  portions  of  this  tumour,  and  with  decided  advantage  to  the  patient. 
She  was  occupied  in  a  millinery  establishment,  where  she  had  to  stand 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  day ;  the  tumour  grew  again,  and  during 
the  first  year  of  his  mastership  she  presented  herself  at  the  hospital 
suffering  from  extreme  exhaustion.  The  tumour  was  very  large,  and  he 
lemoved  it  by  means  of  the  vulsellum  and  common  scalpel,  removing  slice 
tfter  slice  as  if  it  were  a  turnip.    No  constitutional  disturbance  followed 
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this  operation.  On  the  contrary,  her  health  improved,  and  she  went  out 
better.  She  came  again  under  his  observation  suffering  from  a  severe 
rheumatic  affection ;  the  tumour  was  enlarged,  and  she  appeared  like  a 
woman  in  the  first  stage  of  labour.  He  made  a  crucial  incision  throagb 
the  OS,  with  the  object  of  enabling  him  to  draw  the  tumour  down.  That 
simple  operation  was  followed  hj  pyaemia,  and  she  died  with  aU  the 
symptoms  of  diffuse  inflammation.  On  the  former  occasions  she  unde> 
went  severe  manipulation,  and  no  bad  consequences  ensued.  So  that  thej 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  health  of  the  individual  at 
the  time  and  the  actual  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  patient  bj 
manipulation.  At  one  time  an  individual  would  bear  an  amount  of 
manipulation  which  at  another  would  prove  fatal.  In  another  case  which 
came  under  his  observation  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  was,  by  repeated 
haemorrhages,  brought  to  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  03  was 
dilated  with  sea  tangle  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  portion  of  the 
tumour  removed,  but  she  was  so  exhausted  that  it  was  not  considered 
justifiable  to  continue  the  operation.  Nitric  acid  was  then  applied  to  the 
uterus.  After  some  time  she  rallied,  and  the  remarkable  fact  was  that 
the  tumour  seemed  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  These  cases  were  of 
deep  importance  to  the  obstetrician,  and  they  had  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn 
respecting  them.  There  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  inclined  to 
differ  with  Dr.  Kidd.  He  said  that  in  seizing  the  tumour  with  the  second 
vulsellum  the  object  was  to  steady  the  tumour,  and  that  by  making 
traction  there  was  a  danger  of  inverting  the  uterus.  Now,  he  thought 
that  by  drawing  down  the  tumour  with  the  second  vulsellum  they 
brought  the  tumour  into  a  better  position  for  getting  the  wire  over  it, 
and  brought  the  base  of  the  tumour  nearer  to  the  fingers.  Having  got 
the  wire  over  it,  they  should  then  allow  the  tumour  to  resume  its  natural 
position,  and  then  tighten  the  wire.  This,^  however,  was  a  mere  practical 
point  of  detail.  In  the  President's  recent  valuable  work  he  had  made 
allusion  to  this  operation,  and  gave  a  diagram  of  it,  which  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  given  by  Dr.  Kidd,  who  he  believed  deserved  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  operation,  but  that  did  not 
clearly  appear  in  the  President's  work.  He  (Dr.  Denham)  had  seen  many 
of  those  cases,  and  he  approached  them  every  day  with  more  and  more 
diffidence  as  to  the  result  of  the  operation.  Where  a  young  female  had 
been  broken  down  by  disease,  or  where  there  was  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  disease,  they  should  be  guarded  as  to  prognosis.  He  saw  a 
patient  not  long  ago  where  this  operation  was  attempted,  and  a  portion 
of  the  tumour  removed,  but  the  patient  gradually  sank,  and  died  in 
twenty-four  houis,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  family,  for  the  result  was 
not  anticipated. 
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The  President  said:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
description  of  the  operation  for  removing  intra-uterine  tumour  given  in 
my  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  referred  to  by  Dr*  Denham.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  intention  than  to  claim  the  operation  as  mine,  and 
I  am  surprised  that  such  could  possibly  be  inferred.  I  speak  of  dilating 
the  cervix,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  operation,  by  means  of  several 
pieces  of  sea  tangle,  introduced  at  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Kidd's  method. 
Describing  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  I  attribute  to  Dr.  Kidd  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  the  steel  v^ire,  and  then  refer  to  him  as  being 
the  person  who  first  applied  nitric  acid  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  thus  identifying  him  with  every  stage  of  the  operation. 
If  I  have  not  been  suffimently  explicit,  I  regret  it ;  and  should  my  work 
reach  a  fourth  edition,  I  shall  take  care  to  remove  the  possibility  of  doubt 
or  of  being  misunderstood.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  vulsellum,  which 
holds  the  lip  of  the  uterus  after  the  tumour  itself  had  been  seized,  I  differ 
from  Dr.  Kidd  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  vagina  be  very  narrow,  as  it  was 
in  the  case  described  in  the  lecture  referred  to,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise 
proceding,  but  if  the  vagina  be  relaxed,  or  the  tumour  very  soft,  it  may 
be  unnecessary  or  even  unadvisable  to  do  so. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Byrne  said  he  met  with  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
day  which  he  thought  worth  mentioning.  Some  few  years  ago  he 
removed  a  fibroid  tumour  from  the  uterus  of  a  young  woman,  and  that 
day  she  came  to  him  labouring  under  a  very  large  fibroid  enchondro- 
matous  tumour  of  the  jaw.  It  commenced  to  grow  after  the  removal  of 
the  uterine  tumour.  This  connexion  Jbetween  enchondromata  and  fibroid 
tumour  of  the  uterus  was  not  a  solitary  instance ;  it  had  been  observed 
before,  and  he  should  like  to  know  from  Dr.  Kidd  and  other  members  of 
the  Society,  who  had  had  large  experience,  whether  they  had  noticed  any 
such  cases. 

Db.  Joseph  Johnston  said  he  had  introduced  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cated sponge  tents  with  the  view  of  effecting  more  rapid  dilatation. 
He  first  introduced  the  sea  tangle,  and  then  when  a  certain  amount  of 
dilatation  had  been  effected  he  replaced  the  tangle  with  a  sponge  tent, 
and  by  that  means  got  a  considerable  amount  of  dilatation  in  a  short 
time.  There  was,  however,  certainly  a  great  disadvantage  in  using  the 
sponge  tent.  He  never  was  so  much  struck  with  this  as  when  using  the 
Bponge  in  an  operation  for  vesico -vaginal  fistula.  Every  time  the  sponge 
wa*  put  in,  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the  surface,  the  woman  would  cry 
out — It  is  the  furze  you  are  using.^  He  never  used  anything  but 
carbolised  sponge  tents. 

Dr.  George  Johnston. — ^With  regard  to  the  sea-tangle  tents  I  should 
iike  to  ask  Dr.  Kidd  has  he  ever  found  any  feverish  consequence 
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resulting  from  the  introduction  of  sea  tangle ;  for  in  our  practice  in  tbe 
Rotunda  Hospital  we  have  had  serious  consequences  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  a  No.  6  tangle  tent.  I  never  can  forget  one  case  thai 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  me.  A  fine  healthj  young  woman  came 
into  hospital  suffering  from  a  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus.  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  introduce  the  sea-tangle  tents.  I  do  not  think  we  introdocd 
more  than  two  tents  of  No.  6  in  size.  In  six  hours  she  complained  of 
pain,  and  they  were  withdrawn,  and  in  six  or  seven  hours  metritis  set  in, 
and  she  died.  That  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  we  have  found  bid 
symptoms  arising  from  the  sea-tangle  tents,  and  I  flatter  mpelf  wc 
introduce  them  as  carefully  as  other  practitioners.  A  short  time  ago  I  had 
a  private  case,  where  the  lady  could  not  bear  the  tangle  tent  for  an  hoar. 
As  to  the  removal  of  the  tumour  in  one  sitting,  we  had  a  case  where  it 
was  necessary  to  have  three  sittings  before  we  could  remove  it.  On  etch 
occasion  we  removed  two  or  three  ounces,  and  the  operations  occapied 
more  than  a  week,  yet  the  patient  went  on  well  and  perfectly  recovered. 
During  the  operation  we  used  Condy's  fluid  to  prevent  any  danger  <rf 
septicsemia. 

Dr.  Finccane  said  when  he  was  attached  to  the  Coombe  Hospital  a 
poor  woman  was  admitted,  who  came  from  Manchester,  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  had  disease  of  the  womb,  but  who  really  had  a  large 
stone  in  the  bladder.  The  method  of  dilatation  adopted  was  this.  Suom 
bees-wax  was  melted  and  the  base  of  the  sponge  placed  in  it.  The 
sponge  was  then  introduced,  and  on  the  melting  of  the  wax  the  sponge 
expanded,  and  in  this  way  the  dilatation  was  accomplished  so  comi^etely 
that  Dr.  Sawyer  was  enabled  to  take  away  a  stone  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg. 

Dr.  George  Johnston. — With  respect  to  the  removal  of  a  fibroid 
tumour  of  the  uterus  being  followed  by  enchondroma  of  the  jaw,  I  may 
mention  that  1  had  a  case  in  which  I  removed  a  polypus  from  the  fandos 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  woman  went  on  very  well  until  six  or  eight  months 
ago,  when  she  got  a  tumour  in  the  breast,  and  is  now  in  Steevens' 
Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  an  operation. 

Dr.  Kidd. — With  regard  to  the  supposed  connexion  between  fibroids  of 
the  uterus  and  fibroid  tumours  growing  in  the  parotid  gland  or  in  the 
breast,  I  think  before  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  that  question  we 
should  have  some  histological  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  tumours,  for 
the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  present  day  is  that  uterine  fibroids  are 
developments  of  the  non-striated  fibres  that  compose  the  utems,  whereas 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  non-striated  fibres  in  either  the  parotid  or  tbe 
mammary  gland.  We  should  not  confuse  our  ideas  of  pathology  hf 
analogies  which  are  not  fully  worked  out.  Dr.  George  Johnston  has 
spoken  of  irnlatioii  «s\&m^  It^rn^^^^^  ^  «A&-tangIe.   I  havt  sees 
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and  I  have  also  seen  irritation  arising  from  sponge-tents.  I  have  seen 
two  fatal  resolts  from  sea-tangle — one  in  my  own  practice,  and  the  other 
in  the  practice  of  a  friend — and  I  always  regard  the  dilatation  of  the 
Qterus  by  sea- tangle  as  the  most  serious  portion  of  the  operation,  and  the 
portion  that  is  to  be  most  anxiously  watched.  I  never  introduce  sea- 
tangle  that  I  do  not  watch  my  patient  most  closely,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
withdraw  it  on  the  least  symptom  of  irritation.  But  few  weeks  pass  by 
that  I  do  not  introduce  sea-tangle  tents,  most  frequently  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  a  diseased  mucous  membrane,  in  order  to  treat  it,  and 
frequently  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  a  tumour  is  in  the  uterus ; 
bat  the  fatal  results  I  have  seen  are  limited  to  the  two  cases  I  have 
mentioned— one  in  my  own,  and  the  other  in  the  practice  of  a  friend.  In 
the  latter  case  the  uterus  had  been  so  fully  dilated  some  months 
previously  that  we  were  enabled  to  get  our  fingers  into  it,  and  it  was 
then  decided  to  postpone  the  operation,  and  some  months  were  allowed 
to  go  over  before  we  attempted  it  again.  Then  a  few  tents  were 
introduced,  and  symptoms  soon  set  in  which  induced  us  to  with- 
draw them,  but  the  patient  died.  That  very  instance  is  an  example 
of  what  Dr.  Denham  has  spoken  of,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  consti^ 
tution  of  the  patient  that  causes  this  irritation  to  arise.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  dilatation,  but  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  patient 
at  the  time,  that  causes  the  unfavourable  result.  I  think  that 
that  stage  of  the  operation,  however,  ought  to  be  got  over  as 
quickly  as  we  can,  and  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Joseph  Johnston 
as  to  the  use  of  a  medicated  sponge  appears  to  me  a  valuable 
one,  and  very  probably  on  the  first  suitable  occasion  that  offers 
I  shall  adopt  it.  An  objection  to  the  use  of  the  sponge  only  is 
that  you  have  to  introduce  it  time  after  time  before  you  get  the 
Btenis  dilated,  and  you  have  the  os  externum  dilated  a  long  time  before 
you  can  effect  dilatation  of  the  os  intenmm ;  but  by  first  introducing 
the  tangle  you  can  afterwards  introduce  the  sponge  with  good  effect,  and 
when  the  sponge  is  medicated,  either  by  carbolic  acid  or  some  other 
preparation,  you  do  away  with  another  great  objection  to  it — that  is  the 
foetid  discharge.  As  to  the  slipping  of  the  vulsellum,  if  one  be  used  such 
as  I  have  described,  it  will  not  slip.  Dr.  Denham  has  spoken  of  inverting 
the  uterus.  I  believe  there  is  not  much  difference  between  us ;  he  sug- 
gests the  drawing  down  of  the  tumour  so  as  to  get  the  wire  round  it.  I 
do  not  object  to  that,  but  I  do  object  to  dragging  down  the  uterus  and 
keeping  it  down  by  means  of  the  vulsellum  attached  to  the  tumour,  as  I 
believe  you  thereby  run  the  risk  of  partially  inverting  the  uterus,  and 
even  of  removing  a  portion  of  it.  The  ecraseur,  as  Marion  Sims  says, 
ig  a  very  greedy  instrument ;  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  drag  tissues  into 
its  grasp  that  ought  not  to  be  in  its  grasp,  and  Dr.  Sims  describes  very 
graphically  a  case  in  which,  in  amputating  the  cervix  of  the  uterua^  thA 
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cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was  opened,  but  he  at  once  closed  it  by  sntareis 
and  the  patient  recovered.  I  believe  that  when  you  are  operating  on  a 
tumour  of  the  uterus  or  on  the  cervix  the  less  you  draw  the  uterus  down 
the  better.  I  cannot  pass  over  the  remarks  the  President  has  made.  I 
am  quite  sure,  sir,  there  was  no  intention  on  your  part  to  deprive  me  of 
any  of  the  credit  of  this  operation  ;  the  operation,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
entirely  my  own.  It  is  described  in  your  book,  and  the  description  given 
there  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  my  own  paper,  but  by  an  unfortunate 
oversight  it  is  so  described  that  many  have  thought  it  originated  with 
yourself.  You  have,  sir,  too  frequently,  in  your  book  and  in  many 
other  instances,  spoken  favourably  of  me,  to  permit  me  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  you  wished  to  deprive  me  of  the  credit  of  the  operation.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  glad  the  matter  has  been  spoken  of,  for  if  there  is 
any  credit  or  discredit  due  for  the  operation,  I  wish  myself  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  it. 

Dr.  Warren,  House- Surgeon  in  Steevens'  Hospital,  said  that  the  case 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  George  Johnston  of  a  tumour  of  the  breast  had  been 
operated  on  and  the  tumour  found  to  be  of  a  decidedly  malignant  nature. 


Dr.  M'Clintock. — ^It  is  known  that  we  are  about  to  lose  from  this 
city  a  most  distinguished  physician,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  obstetric  profession.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  allude  to  Dr.  Churchill, 
an  original  member  of  this  Society,  and  one  who  has  always  shown  him- 
self its  steady  friend  and  supporter.  He  is  known  to  us  all  personally, 
and  I  can  say  nothing  that  could  increase  the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  amongst  us.  We  have  all  had  occasion,  at  one  time  or  another,  to 
seek  his  aid  and  assistance  in  difficult  and  anxious  eases,  and  I  beliete 
every  one  will  be  ready  to  say  that  in  his  relations  with  his  professional 
brethren  and  the  public  Dr.  Churchill  has  always  acted  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  professional  conduct.  Had  he  done  nothing  else  to  win  oar 
respect,  this  feature  in  his  character  would  alone  entitle  him  to  it  1  am 
sure  I  only  express  the  feeling  of  every  one  present  when  I  say  I  sincerely 
regret  Dr.  Churchill  has  resolved  on  giving  up  practice,  and  going  to 
reside  at  a  distance  in  the  country.  I  think  we  should  be  wanting  in 
respect  for  ourselves  were  we  to  allow  such  a  distinguished  member  of 
our  body  to  go  away  without  offering  him  some  mark  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
him,  and  I  therefore  move  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  be  requested  to 
draw  up  a  suitable  address  to  Dr.  Churchill  on  his  retirement  firon 
practice,  and  his  departure  from  Dublin. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  George  Johnston,  and  adopted  amid 
applause. 
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Saturday,  10th  July,  1875. 

Addrbss  to  Dr.  Churchill. 

Dr.  Kn>D  said:  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  moving  a 
resolution  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  expressed  at  its  last 
meeting.  On  that  occasion  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  M'Clintock  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Johnston  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
address  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Churchill  on  the  occasion  of  his  retiring 
from  practice.  The  Council  held  a  special  meeting  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  foUovring  is  the  address  that  was  agreed  to  on  that  occasion : — 

•*  To  Fleetwood  Churchill,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Ex-President  and  Member  of 
.  Council^  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society. 

"  Dear  Sir, — We,  the  Council  and  Members  of  the  Dublin  Obstetrical 
^Society,  having  heard  with  much  regret  of  your  retirement  from  pro- 
fessional life  and  departure  from  Dublin,  desire  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  great  loss  we  all  shall  sustain  by  your  removal  from  amongst  us. 

^'We  feel  that  this  loss  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  sphere  of  our 
Society,  with  which  you  have  been  intimately  connected  since  its 
formation,  but  extends  also  to  that  of  private  practice,  where  your  wise 
counsel,  your  great  experience,  and,  above  all,  your  high  standard  of 
medical  ethics,  were  universally  recognised  and  appreciated. 

^Most  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  your  social 
circle  and  numerous  friends,  and  may  now  enjoy  that  repose  and  uninter- 
Topted  domestic  happiness  which  you  have  so  well  earned  by  a 
lengthened  career,  not  less  distinguished  for  the  conscientious  discharge 
^  every  professional  obligation,  than  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  all 
Ibe  branches  of  obstetric  science,  and  for  the  promotion  of  every  useful 
and  philanthropic  work  that  came  within  your  reach. 

"  We  beg  to  assure  you  that,  wherever  you  may  go,  you  shall  carry 
with  jou  the  respect  and  warm  regards  of  every  member  of  our  Society, 
and  our  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness." 

The  resolution  I  have  been  asked  to  move  is  that  the  address  now  read 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  it  properly 
ttgroesed  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  the  President,  the 
Yiee-Presidents,  and  the  Secretary,  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  Churchill  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  say 
anytliiiig  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  feel  that  the  address  which  has 
beeo  drawn  up  by  the  Council  expresses  most  truly  the  feelings  of  every 
■Mmber  of  this  Society.  For  my  own  part  I  must  say  I  endorse  its  every 
word  most  cordially,  and  1  am  quite  sure  that  every  member  of  this 
Soeiety  feels  that  in  the  departure  of  Dr.  Churchill  we  \ia^^  noX.  oiX^  \aiX 
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a  valued  friend,  personally  and  socially,  but  one  whom  we  all  looked  up 
to  and  esteemed  as  a  great  professional  light;  one  who  has  conferred 
great  benefits  on  our  branch  of  the  profession,  and  whose  name  is  known 
all  the  world  over,  and  will  be  known  as  long  as  medical  science  b 
cultivated. 

Dr.  Darby. — I  have  been  unexpectedly  called  on  to  second  the  reaob 
tion,  and  I  do  so  with  all  my  heart.  There  could  not  be  a  more  proper 
address  prepared  than  that  which  has  been  read  to  you ;  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  entire  concurrence  in  everything  which  has  been  said  about 
Dr.  Churchill.  Having  known  him  in  his  earlier  years,  I  may  mentkm 
that  his  indefatigable  industry  and  research  in  the  promotion  of  obstetric 
science  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  professiooal 
career. 

The  President  said  he  should  not  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  but 
ask  the  meeting  to  pass  it  by  acclamation.  There  was  not  a  member 
present  who  did  not  cordially  re-echo  every  word  in  that  address.  Dr. 
Churchill,  irrespective  of  his  great  professional  merits,  was  not  odj 
respected  and  esteemed  by  his  professional  brethren,  but  he  mi^t  abo 
say  beloved  by  them,  and  every  member  of  that  Society  felt  the  greateft 
regret  at  his  retirement  from  amongst  them. 

The  President  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  by  aeels- 
mation. 
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es  from  the  Wards  of  the  Cork  Hospitals.    Communicated  by  Mr. 
Martin  Howard. 

RTH  Infirmary. — Case  of  Extensive  Burn,  Under  the  care  of 
JTathaniel  J.  HoBART,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. ;  Surgeon  to  the  Infir- 
nary.  With  some  Remarks  upon  the  General  Treatment  of  Bums  and 
^ccdds  in  the  Infirmary.    By  Mr.  Howard. 

IN  D.,  aged  twenty,  was  admitted  into  the  North  Infirmary  on 
nday,  6th  July,  1875.    While  under  the  influence  of  drink  he  had 
lyed  into  a  lime-kiln,  where  there  also  happened  to  be  salt-pans,  into 
\  of  which  he  fell.    When  admitted  the  patient  was  suffering  from 
at  nervous  depression,  with  prolonged  fits  of  shivering.    From  the 
erior  angle  of  the  scapula  down  along  to  and  including  the  gluteal 
^on  on  both  sides,  was  burnt.    Also  both  upper  extremities,  from  the 
6  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow-joints,  and  all  round  the  insteps,  and 
kles  of  the  two  legs.    Liarge  fcBtid  sloughs  were  hanging  from  the 
mt  surfaces,  and  when  these  were  removed  it  looked  as  if  the  cutis 
ra  had  been  altogether  destroyed.    In  some  places,  particularly  about 
e  wrists  and  fingers,  vesications  had  formed.    Sheets  of  cotton  wadding, 
)ened  out  so  as  to  have  the  burnt  parts  covered  with  the  soft  side,  were 
^plied,  and  lightly  bandaged.    Opium  draughts  were  ordered  every  six 
)ar8  till  sleep  was  procured,  and  brandy  and  water  and  beef-tea  at 
tervals.    He  passed  an  extremely  restless  night.    He  got  out  of  bed 
veral  times,  and  had  a  sort  of  low  muttering  delirium,  but  whether 
is  was  due  to  the  effects  of  drink  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Next 
^y  he  was  somewhat  quieter,  but  vomiting  set  in  in  the  morning, 
td  he  was  put  upon  the  mist.  cit.  potass.,  a  half-grain  suppository  of 
orphia  being  ordered  at  night.    On  the  second  day  a  high  irritative 
ver  came  on,  the  skin  being  very  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  rapid,  and  the 
Qiperature  100'8°.    A  diaphoretic  mixture  was  prescribed  and  a  half* 
"ain  suppository  of  acet.  morphia  ordered  at  once,  which  was  to  be 
peated  at  night.    The  amount  of  stimulants  was  increased.    On  the 
luth  day,  an  offensive  smell  arising,  the  dressing  was  cautiously 
XDOved  from  such  places  as  had  saturated  the  wadding,  and  dry 
adding  applied  the  moment  the  old  dressing  was  taken  off.  No 
tempt  was  made  to  tear  away  the  wadding  where  it  could  not  easily 
t  removed.   All  vesications  were  opened.   The  s\r^^^\V>T\«&  «xA 
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mixture  were  continued,  and  the  symptoms  had  considerably  abated  in 
severity. 

On  the  6th  day  the  dressing  was  again  removed,  and  very  littk 
difficulty  was  found  in  the  process.  Healthy  pus  had  begun  to  form  on 
the  burnt  surfaces,  and  the  smell  was  not  very  offensive.  Strips  of  lini 
were  then  well  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive-oil  aod 
lime-water  (Lin.  calcis),  and  applied  over  the  burnt  parts.  This  dressing 
was  removed  every  second  day  regularly,  and  continued  up  to  the  15Ui, 
on  which  date  general  granulation  began  to  appear.  The  fever  had  bj 
this  time  entirely  subsided,  and  the  patient's  appearance  was  greatlj 
improved. 

On  the  15th  the  burnt  surfaces  were  dressed  with  the  following  excel- 
lent preparation,  called  "Bullen's  Ointment"  (Mr.  Bullen,  a  fonner 
surgeon  of  the  Infirmary,  being  the  first  to  introduce  it),  was  ordered  to 
be  spread  on  lint : — 

I^. — Acet.  plumbi,  Si- 
ting, resinae,  gss. 
Adipis,  3vii. 
Fiat  ung. 

This  dressing  was  used  every  second  day,  and  was  the  only  other 
dressing  employed.  The  exuberant  granulations  were  checked  when 
necessary  by  sulphate  of  copper,  the  healing  process  was  rapid  and 
uniform,  and  now  (August  31st),  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  on 
one  hand  and  leg,  all  the  burnt  surfaces  are  well. 

I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  notes  of  the  above  case  to  make  a  fev 
remarks  upon  the  general  treatment  of  bums  and  scalds  in  the  North 
Infirmary,  Cork,  basing  my  remarks  upon  purely  personal  observatkm 
during  nearly  eighteen  months'  residence  in  this  institution,  where,  at  th« 
very  lowest  calculation,  I  have  seen  and  watched  close  on  a  hundred 
cases  of  such  injuries,  varying  from  the  first  to  the  last  degree  of  their 
classification.  Whether  any  apology  for  such  a  step  is  necessary  I  know 
not,  but  I  scarcely  think  any  man  is  expected  to  offer  an  apology  for 
simply  describing  what  he  has  himself  witnessed.  Ars  medica  egttotaa 
observationibus"  says  Baglivi,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  matters  little  what  the 
professional  locus  standi  of  the  observer  may  be,  provided  science  wiH 
derive  the  smallest  possible  assistance  from  the  publication  of  the  resultf 
of  his  or  her  observations.  Others  may  think  differently — ^indeed,  it 
lamentable  fact  that  now-a-days  many  do  think  differently — but  it  is 
incontrovertible  truth  that  while  such  a  feeling  prevails  much  valnaUi 
information  must  necessarily  be  lost  to  science. 

We  might  divide  the  different  remedies  recommended  in  the  treatmeiit 
of  bums  and  scolds  into  two  classes — ^namely,  cooling  or  lefrigennt,  ^ 
calefadent  or  at\m.\i\ab\Aiv%.  \ja^q>\i^  ^  vWe  names,  I  tluiik  we  0*7 
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'airlj  conclude  that  all  may  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of  these 
eadings.  Earle  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  supporters 
cooling  or  refrigerant  plan,  cold  water  or  even  ice,  pounded  and 
d  on  clothes  or  in  a  bladder,  being  highly  recommended, 
ae  cases  where  cold  produced  immediate  relief  have  come  within 
Id  of  my  observation,  and  have  been  noted  down.  All  these  cases, 
rer,  were  of  the  first  degree,  arising  from  hot  vapour,  hot  fluids, 
!t  with  hot  bodies,  which  caused  an  erysipelatous  redness  of  the 
nd  the  most  violent  pain.  A  gentleman  going  to  bed  took  up  a 
in  his  hand  to  stir  the  fire  in  his  bedroom,  but  the  servant  had 
ust  removed  the  poker  out  of  the  fire,  in  which  it  had  been  bodily 
ed,  and  it  burnt  his  fingers,  the  pain  being  agonising.  He  imme- 
y  dipped  his  hand  into  the  washing  basin  of  water,  and  instantaneous 
was  afforded.  When  the  pain  had  subsided  he  went  into  bed,  but 
irned  again  with  great  violence,  and  then  he  so  arranged  the  basin 
the  bed  that  he  could  fall  asleep  with  his  hand  immersed  in  the 
The  pain  did  not  occur  during  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  in  the 
ng  all  trace  of  the  bum  had  disappeared. . 

lile  in  a  house  one  evening  a  cup  of  hot  tea  was  accidentcdly  upset 
a  child's  hand,  the  pain  being  so  terrific  as  to  keep  the  child 
intly  screaming.  I  directed  the  child  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  the 
plan  adopted,  and  in  a  short  while  the  child  ceased  screaming  and 
off  to  sleep. 

burns  and  scalds  of  the  first  degree,  therefore,  cold  is  decidedly 
:ious.  Compare  with  the  examples  given  above  Hunter's  observa- 
He  says : — "  Cold  lessens  all  inflammations,  and  is  a  very  good 
ation  where  it  can  be  applied,  but  it  cannot  be  applied  so  univer- 
as  others.  However,  cold  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  pain, 
igh  removed  while  under  the  application,  occurs  with  double  force 
it  is  removed,  much  more  than  from  any  of  the  applications ;  and 
ason  is  evident,  for,  as  the  warmth  returns,  the  pain  is  increased 
)  warmth,  even  in  sound  parts." 

[>oint  of  fact,  cold  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  the  treatment  of  bums 
calds  unless  the  diminished  temperature  be  steadily  maintained; 
I  in  burns  and  scalds  of  even  the  second  degree,  especially  when  the 
'  extends  to  the  chest  or  trunk,  and  the  patient  is  of  a  delicate 
tution,  this  cooling  plan  of  treatment  cannot  be  employed  for  the 
i  length  of  time  without  great  risk  of  producing  dangerous 
tutional  disturbance ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  the  first  degree  that  such 
bod  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to,  and  under  circumstances  where 
res,  presently  to  be  described,  are  not  practicable. 
\h  regard  to  the  calefacient  or  stimulating  plan,  it  seems  to  l>e  that 
ipute  is  not  at  all  about  the  principle,  but  about  the  class  of  remedy 
Applied. 
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Kentish  strongly  advocated  the  warmest  and  most  stimulating  rnaediet 
possible  on  the  grounds  that  any  part  of  the  system  having  its  actioo 
increased  to  a  very  high  degree  must  continue  to  be  excited,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  either  by  the  stimulus  which  caused  the  increased  action,  or 
some  other  having  the  nearest  similarity  to  it,  until,  by  degrees,  tbc 
extraordinary  action  subsides  into  the  healthy  action  of  the  put* 
Hence,  he  declares  holding  the  part  to  the  fire  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
relief ;  but  as,  of  course,  occasions  arise  where  this  cannot  be  done,  tke 
most  stimulant  applications  possible  are  recommended.  Awhile  ago,  hi 
speaking  of  cold,  we  had  to  object  to  it  on  the  score  of  having  to  keep 
up  a  diminished  temperature  for  so  long  a  time  as  may  be  prodoc^Te  of 
injurious  results,  and  now  we  certainly  must  object  to  auch  a  contUnt 
increased  temperature,  which,  though  more  feasible  than  a  constant  k>ir 
temperature,  is  as  apt  to  produce  equally  deleterious  effects  upon  tlie 
constitution.    This  is  an  exemplification  of  the  well-known  line— 

Incidit  in  Scyllam  cnpiens  yitare  Charybdim** — 

and  we  accordingly  find  several  modifications  for  obtaining  by  safer  and 
milder  means  the  very  end  Kentish  had  in  view.  Over-stimulatkm 
appears  to  be  the  evil  that  was  dreaded  by  the  plan  of  treatment  Kentish 
laid  down,  and  those  who  look  favourably  upon  the  treatment  of  bam 
and  scalds  by  stimulation  have  endeavoured,  each  in  their  own  way,  to 
counteract  and  moderate  the  remedies  Kentish  recommended.  Mr. 
Eghorn,  an  Edinburgh  brewer,  whose  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
subject  by  the  frequency  of  such  accidents  among  his  own  wurkUHBt 
used  to  apply  vinegar  in  bums  of  the  first  degree,  and  in  those  of  the 
second  and  other  degrees  a  poultice  after  the  vin^ar,  then  powdered 
chalk  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  moisture  from  the  sore,  and  thn 
again  a  poultice.  Baron  Larrey  recommends  dressing  all  deep  horns 
with  saffron  ointment.  Ward  and  Marshall  both  strongly  advocated  the 
employment  of  flour,  the  modus  operandi  being  thus  explained  by  Ward:— 
By  its  instantaneous  operation  as  an  absorbent  powder  in  allaying  the 
irritation,  and  partly  by  its  'coldness  in  diminishing  the  temperature  of 
the  inflamed  parts,  it  immediately  arrests  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
inflammation,  and  forms  a  fit  medium  or  covering  to  prevent  the  acoes 
of  the  atmospheric  air  to  a  part  of  the  body  which  is  at  all  times 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  its  action  (especially  upon  a  large  and  extended 
surface  of  it),  but  which  is  now  rendered  a  thousand  times  more 
susceptible  than  before.**  Hunter  also  speaks  of  flour  as  the  very  be* 
for  burns  or  scalds,"  but  not  until  all  the  inflammation  has  beea 
prevented  or  subdued.  Cotton  wadding  has  been  very  highly  extoBed 
by  American  writers  in  the  treatment  of  bums  and  scalds,  and  the 
experience  of  the  staff  of  the  North  Infirmary,  extending  over  a  laif^ 
number  ot  yeari^        \ic>  \ftQi^^  >2gaX^^  a.  first  dressing,  it  is  in  erefj 
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respect  preferable  to  any  of  the  practices  above  described.  The  rapidity 
iNrith  which  flour  excludes  the  air  (now  almost  universally  admitted  a 
precautionary  measure  of  the  greatest  importance),  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  absorbs  the  discharge,  are  certainly  strong  recommenda- 
tions in  its  favour,  but  producing  scabs,  particularly  over  a  large  surface 
of  the  body,  is  neither  a  pleasing  nor  agreeable  way  of  bringing  about  a 
core.  Cotton  wadding  excludes  the  air  with  just  as  much  rapidity, 
abaorbs  the  discharge  in  a  way  that  removes  it  altogether  from  contact 
with  the  raw  surface,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  employment  of 
remedies,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  bring  on  the  healing  process 
in  an  equally,  if  not  in  a  more,  efficacious  manner  than  the  scabbing 
process,  or  any  other  of  the  processes  in  vogue,  while  for  simplicity, 
comfort,  warmth,  and  easiness  of  application,  it  stands  unrivalled. 
When  a  bum  or  scald  of  the  first  degree  presents  itself  at  the  North 
Infirmary,  the  practice  is  to  apply  cotton  wadding  directly,  taking  care 
to  envelop  the  entire  of  the  burnt  surface,  and  to  retain  it  firmly  over 
the  parts  by  a  bandage.  Should  there  be  any  vesications,  they  are 
always  punctured  previous  to  applying  the  wadding,  and  the  first 
dressing  is  not  disturbed  for  a  period  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury  and  the  feeling  of  the  part  from  three  days  to  a  week.  In 
light  cases  I  have  seen  the  first  dressing  effect  a  cure,  and  in  cases 
where  the  skin  was  abraded  and  some  suppuration  ensued,  I  have  found 
a  couple  of  dressings  similarly  successful.  In  deep  and  extensive  bums 
and  scalds,  where  sloughing  has  taken  place,  cotton  wadding  is  also  the 
first  application,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  primary  dressing 
until  the  discharge  has  become  so  great  as  to  soak  through  the  cotton 
and  create  an  offensive  smell.  Then  those  portions  that  have  been 
saturated  are  taken  away,  and  again  covered  with  fresh  layers  of 
wadding,  without  making  any  effort  to  remove  the  wadding  that  has  not 
been  saturated.  In  this  way  the  discharge  is  drained  continually  away 
from  all  the  parts  in  succession,  till  finally  a  dry  bright-red  surface  is 
exposed  on  which  to  begin  the  healing  process.  At  this  stage  strips  of 
lint  are  well  saturated  with  the  lin.  calcis  and  spread  over  the  raw 
surfaces,  with,  for  the  first  few  days,  layers  of  cotton  wadding  over 
them ;  old  linen,  of  course,  will  do  as  welU  and  so,  indeed,  will  the 
wadding  by  itself,  but  the  disadvantage  of  the  wadding  is  that  it  is  not 
so  easily  peeled  off  the  raw  surfaces  as  the  lint  or  linen,  and  hence  the 
dressing  causes  more  pain,  the  parts  being  exceedingly  tender  and 
sensitive.  With  the  removal  of  the  oil  dressing,  which  is  generally  done 
about  the  second  or  third  day,  any  particles  of  cotton  that  may  not  have 
come  away  readily  while  the  plain  wadding  was  applied,  will  now  come 
away  with  the  slips  of  lint  that  have  been  spread  over  them,  and  for  the 
second  dressing  you  have  a  perfectly  clean  and  less  sensitive  surface  to 
act  upon. 
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In  a  great  many  instances  I  have  observed  it  to  be  unnecessary  to 
emplo]^  any  other  treatment,  the  bums  healing  in  under  the  application 
of  the  oil ;  but  in  severe  cases,  where  the  granulating  surface  is  very 
extensive,  the  granulations  sometimes  become  pale  and  flaccid  under  the 
use  of  the  oil,  and  in  such  cases  a  third  remedy  is  had  recourse  to— 
namely,  BuUen's  Ointment,"  the  formula  of  which  has  been  given  in 
the  case  above  reported.  This  ointment  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as 
the  oil,  and  after  the  first  dressing  a  healthy  action  of  the  parts  is  set  up, 
and  granulation  makes  rapid  progress.  At  times  the  granal&tioos 
become  exuberant,  but  they  are  easily  checked  by  being  rubbed  over 
with  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  ointment  is  continued  until  the  parts  heal  in. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  treatment  of  bums  and  scalds  in  the 
North  Infirmary.  First  plain  cotton  wadding — the  soft  side  being 
always  applied  next  the  bums.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  the  application 
of  the  oil  and  lime-water,  and  lastly  the  use  of  "  Bullen's  Ointment." 

To  the  success  attendant  on  each  of  the  above  plans  of  treatment  1 
myself  have  been  a  daily  eye-witness ;  but  such  testimony  as  mine  is 
meagre  indeed  compared  to  the  experiences  of  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
hospital,  who,  having  adopted  the  treatment  for  years,  and  beheld  its 
succ&sses  as  well  as  its  failures,  speak  in  the  most  approving  terms  of  its 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  burns  and  scalds.  It  would  be  presumption  on  my 
part  to  enter  into  the  constitutional  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds,  and  I 
will  merely  content  myself  with  remarking  that  I  have  seen  the  adminis- 
tration of  morphia  suppositories  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  and 
beneficial  results. 

PleurO'pneumonia,  followed  by  general  Emphysema.    By  Robebt  L.  Swak, 
F.R.C.S.I. ;  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Dr.  Steevens*  Hospital 

On  the  22nd  June  I  was  sent  for  to  see  Miss  C.  H.,  who  had  been 
complaining  for  the  few  previous  days.  She  was  a  rather  delicate- 
looking  girl,  although  previously  enjoying  fair  health,  aged  fourteen  and 
a  half  years,  and  had  not  menstruated.  On  examination  I  found  tbe 
ordinary  signs  of  pleuro-pneumonia  affecting  the  postero-inferior  portions 
of  both  lungs,  accompanied  by  the  usual  attendant  febrile  symptoms. 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  time  and  appropriate  remedies  the 
stethoscopic  signs  gradtially  diminished ;  air  began  to  permeate  the 
hitherto  solid  lung  tissue,  and  a  favourable  termination  of  the  case 
seemed  about  to  occur.  Still  the  pulse  and  temperature  maintained  an 
aonormally  high  standard,  and  that  rapid  recovery  which  is  so  generally 
seen  in  healthy  young  people  did  not  happen.  This  condition  continued 
from  about  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  July.  On  the  last-mentioned  date,  in 
consequence  ol  W  \]ix^^\iX  I  allowed  her  to  be  lifted  oo  a  sofa 
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near  the  window.  July  7th. — On  calling  to  see  her  this  morning,  I 
obserred  a  small  tumour  on  the  right  cheek.  Thinking  it  was  the  result 
of  some  accidental  injury,  I  did  not  pay  it  any  particular  attention.  I 
made  no  examination  of  her  chest  on  this  occasion.  July  8th. — ^To-day 
I  was  forcibly  struck,  on  entering  her  bed-room,  by  the  alteration  in  her 
respiration,  which  was  hurried,  numbering  66  in  the  minute,  and  shallow. 
The  right  eyelid  was  greatly  swollen,  and  concealed  the  ball.  On 
examination,  I  felt  the  areolar  tissue  emphysematous.  A  complete  change 
had  occurred  in  the  stethoscopic  signs.  The  lungs  were  perfectly 
resonant  in  all  their  extent,  and  a  large,  coarse  crepitation  was  observable, 
particularly  in  the  apex  and  in  front,  in  those  situations  not  previously 
the  seat  of  dise€ise.  On  placing  my  hand  over  the  abdomen,  I  distin- 
guished air  in  the  planes  of  areolar  tissue  between  the  abdominal 
muscles.    The  countenance  was  congested,  the  lips  and  fingers  blue. 

From  this  date  until  death  the  symptoms  did  not  materially  alter.  A 
gradual  increase  of  the  general  emphysema  was  manifest.  She  died 
from  evident  asphyxia  on  July  l-4th. 

I  have  considered  this  case  worthy  of  being  recorded,  from  the  fact  of 
it  being  a  very  unusual  method  of  termination  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
What  the  exact  situation  or  nature  of  the  lesion  was  is  only  open  to  con- 
jecture, as  an  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained,  and  if  it  could,  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  afford  any  reliable  information.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
some  pre-existing  tubercular  deposit,  having  become  softened,  may  have 
afforded  the  communication  from  the  air  passages  to  the  areolar  tissue. 
It  is,  however,  useless  to  speculate. 


SANITARY  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  NOTES. 
Compiled  by  J.  W.  Moorb,  M.D.,  F.KQ.C.P. 

Vital  Statistics 


Of  Eight  LargB  Towns  in  Ireland^  for  Four  Weeks  ending  Satvrdai^ 
October  9tA,  1875. 
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Eemarks.^ 

The  returns  for  Sligo  are  wanting  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  period. 
A  high  death-rate  prevailed  in  Belfast  and  Cork ;  a  rather  high  one  in 
Waterford,  Derry,  and  Dublin ;  and  a  low  one  in  the  remaining  townfc 
In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  was  20*7  per  1,000  annually,  in  Glasgow 
22*3,  and  in  Edinburgh  20*5.  Zymotic  diseases  caused  166  deaths  in 
Dublin,  of  which  136  took  place  within  the  municipal  boundary. 
Diarrhoea  was  very  fatal — especially  to  young  children,  of  whom  52 
under  five  years  of  age  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Measles  prevailed  in 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Derry;  scarlatina  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dent; 
whooping-cough  in  Dublin ;  fever  in  tVaterford. 
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Meteorology. 

•  Observations  made  at  Dublin,  Lot.  bZ^  20'  N.,  Long.  6°  15'  PK., 
for  Month,  of  September^  1875. 

[eight  of  Barometer,    -  29*991  Inches, 

il  Height  of  Barometer  (9  a.m.  on  12th),  30-898  „ 

1  Height  of  Barometer  (8  45  p.m.  on  26th),  29-058  „ 

•ry-bulb  Temperature,  -  -  -  67*7° 

T et-bulb  Temperature,  -  -  55-4® 

•ew- point  Temperature,  -  -  53*4° 

[umidity,        -  85*8  per  cent. 

Temperature  in  Shade,         -  -  71*4° 

Temperature  in  Shade,  -  -  42-0® 

Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation),  -  39-2° 

.mount  of  Cloud,        -  -  -  62  per  cent. 

[  (on  14  days),  -  -  -  3*180  Inches. 

Direction  of  Wind,    -  -  -  E.  and  calm. 

Remarks. 

i\  weather,  resembling  that  experienced  in  the  same  month  of 
1870,  prevailed  from  the  3rd  to  the  17th,  with  the  exception 
,  on  which  day  heavy  showers  felL  The  air  was  almost  calm 
[ays  in  this  period — the  nights  clear  and  cool,  the  days  warm 
^  with  easterly  sea  breezes.  On  the  13th  the  wind  freshened 
£.  The  weather  became  very  disturbed  on  the  17th,  owing  to 
ary  differences  of  temperature  over  Western  £urope.  At  8 
kh  the  thermometer  read  32°  at  Haparanda,  in  Sweden,  and 
jTitz,  in  France ;  the  maximum  temperature  this  day  was  at 
00^,  -and  at  Christiansund,  in  Norway,  46°.  On  the  26th  a 
is  cyclonic  disturbance  traversed  this  country  from  W.S.W.  to 
'n  Dublin  warmth,  squalls  from  S.W.,  and  heavy  showers  pre- 
il  8  p.m.,  when  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  N.W.,  with  fierce 
)ld,  and  heavy  rain.  Tempemture  fell  16®  in  a  very  few 
he  barometer  at  8  a.m.  next  morning  stood  at  28*80  inches  at 
The  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  30th  was  well  seen.  Lightning 
ved  on  8th,  18th,  and  19th.  Thunder  was  not  heard.  Fog 
on  1st  (H.M.S.  "Vanguard"  run  down  by  H.M.S.  "Iron 
d  sunk),  12th,  20th,  and  21st.  Great  heat  was  felt  in  London 
7th  to  the  20th — the  maximum  temperatures  in  shade  being 
:J2%  and  74°. 
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HORSE-HAIR  FOR  SUTURES. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Greene  in  a  communication  to  the  Boston  Medkal  md 
Surgical  Journal^  August  5,  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  horse-hair  for 
sutures.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  not  original  in  his  use  of  them;  bat 
believes  their  application  is  limited.  He  thinks  that  horse-hair  may 
profitably  supersede  all  other  materials  for  sutures,  except  where  greater 
strength  is  required.  It  is  so  fine  as  to  leave  no  scar  and  to  allow  tk 
sutures  being  introduced  very  near  together ;  perfectly  non-irritant,  if 
properly  prepared ;  is  more  easily  tied  than  any  other  material,  and,  con- 
trary to  what  might  be  supposed,  not  inclined  to  slip  while  tying  the  second 
knot.  Those  who  have  tested  it  find  its  strength  is  remarkable,  saffici^t 
at  least  for  all  ordinary  tension.  He  has  applied  the  hair  stitches  in 
almost  every  locality,  both  in  the  skin  and  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
has  never  secured  such  beautiful,  delicate  linear  scars  with  any  other 
article.  Where  greater  strength  is  needed  for  the  general  support  of 
flaps,  silk  or  silver-wire  may  by  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  hair  for 
accurate  coaptation  of  the  edges.  Dr.  Greene  seldom  uses  more  than  a 
single  hair,  although  it  may  be  doubled  if  desired.  He  takes  the  long 
hair  from  the  tail  of  a  young,  healthy  horse,  and  first  thoroughly  rinMS 
it  in  warm  water.  He  then  boils  it  for  a  half -hour  in  soda-water  (about 
an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  two  quarts  of  water).  When 
removed  and  rinsed  in  clean  warm  water  it  is  ready  for  use.  This 
process  renders  it  perfectly  innocuous  and  gives  it  the  right  degree  of 
pliability. 

[Dr.  Fayrer,  in  his  Clinical  Observations  in  India,  states  that  a  vhU 
hair  out  of  a  horse's  tail  is  in  many  respects  better  than  any  suture 
hitherto  devised.  He  cannot  tell  why  it  should  be  so,  but  he  has  found 
that  a  hair  from  the  tail  of  a  white  or  grey  horse  is  better  than  a  black 
hair.— G.  F.  D.] 

OXYGEN  AS  AN  ANTIDOTB  TO  PHOSPHORUS. 

The  question  arose  at  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academic  Rojaie  de 
dicine  of  Brussels  (CeiUralblaU  fur  Chirurgie,  No.  23,  1875),  whether  or 
not  the  antidotal  effect  of  the  crude  oil  of  turpentine  against  phosphoros 
might  not  be  due  to  contained  oxygen.  (It  should  be  said  that  the 
rectified  oil  is  valueless.)  In  order  to  settle  this  point,  MM.  Thicmeaw 
and  Casse  uudetlooV  ^  ^^fi&%     ^^^^riaients  upon  dogs  that  had  bees 
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led  with  large  doses  of  phosphorus.  Defibrinated  and  arterial  blood 
njected,  and  direct  intravenous  infusion  of  oxygen  gas  was  also 
sed.  The  former  means  failed  entirely  to  give  relief,  and  these 
rers  then  turned  their  attention  entirely  to  the  trial  of  oxygen  infu- 
The  operation  is  not  without  risk,  but  as  these  cases  are  desperate, 
ustifiable.  Injections  were  made  into  the  external  saphena  vein  by 
i  of  an  apparatus  especially  devised  for  the  purpose.  The  results 
led  on  the  whole  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  lead  to  the  belief 
oxygen  is  the  essential  antidotal  constituent  of  the  crude  ol. 
nthinae. — Philadelphia  Medical  Times, 

BALLOONING "  THE  BLADDER  FOR  VESICO-VAGINAL  FISTULA. 

A.  Byrd  (New  York  Medical  Journal,  September,  1875)  has 
,d  an  ingenious  plan  by  which  the  operation  for  vesico-vaginal 
i  has,  in  his  hands,  been  greatly  simplified  and  facilitated.  He 
red  some  children's  toy  India-rubber  balloons,  that  were  not  inflated, 
iking  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  tubing  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
iter  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  piece  of  elastic 
r  of  the  same  diameter,  seven  inches  in  length,  he  had  one  end  pressed 
the  hard  tube,  and  over  both  of  these  the  neck  of  the  balloon  was 
1  and  tied.  As  this  single  rubber  balloon  was  too  thin  to  bear  the  pres- 
lecessary,  it  was  slipped  inside  a  second  similar  balloon.  The  balloon 
us  made  has  double  walls,  is  not  more  than  one -fourth  or  three- 
I  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  can  readily  be 
ided  with  air  or  water  to  a  diameter  of  from  five  to  six  inches, 
(yrd  thus  describes  how  he  used  his  apparatus : — ^The  patient  being 
i  in  the  position  recommended  by  Sims,  and  the  speculum  introduced, 
eiU  copper  wire  with  a  knob  on  the  end  of  it  was  passed  into  the 
er  through  the  urethra,  and  out  through  the  fistula  into  the  vagina, 
id  then  being  bent  back  so  as  to  emerge  from  the  vulva.  The  knob 
e  end  of  the  wire  was  then  slipped  into  the  end  of  the  flexible  tube 
bed  to  the  balloon,  and  the  wire  made  to  retrace  its  course,  which 
rht  the  end  of  the  tube  out  at  the  meatus  urinarius  and  the  balloon 
r  into  the  bladder.  The  wire  was  then  detached  and  the  nozzle  of 
inge  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  the  balloon  slowly  filled  with  water 
ch  an  extent  as  to  dilate  the  bladder  well,  and  to  define  the  fistula 
making*  the  walls  tense  and  preventing  the  opposite  wall  from 
rering  by  falling  through  or  into  the  fistula.  The  edges  of  the  fistula 
now  pared,  which  paring,  on  account  of  the  convexity  given  them 
16  dilated  balloon,  was  much  better  and  more  quickly  done  than  at 
Drmer  operation ;  the  stitches  were  then  made  with  iron  wire,  which 
16  same  reason  was  much  more  easily  used,  the  water  was  then  let 
f  the  balloon,  and  the  sutures  twisted  down,  after  which  the  balloon 
irithdrawn  from  the  bladder  by  making  slight  traction  on  the  ladiAr 
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rubber  tube.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  instrument  are:  1.  The 
material  is  to  be  had  in  almost  any  town,  and  will  not  cost  above  fortj 
or  fifty  cents,  and  any  one  with  a  little  ingenuity  can  make  one  in  frofin 
five  to  ten  minutes.  2.  It  is  easily  dilated  with  any  ordinary  syringe, 
when  it  defines  the  fistula  perfectly,  throwing  the  walls  of  the  fistolt 
prominently  out  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  balloon,  which  renders 
the  paring  more  speedy,  certain,  and  easy.  3.  It  prevents  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  bladder  from  interfering  with  the  operation.  4.  It 
prevents  blood  flowing  into  the  bladder,  and  there  clotting  and  .  giving 
trouble.  5.  It  allows  the  sutures  to  be  more  rapidly  inserted,  and  mm 
easily  placed  at  proper  distances  from  each  other.  6.  By  pressure  and 
the  temperature  of  the  distending  fluid,  it  represses  haemorrhage.  7.  When 
undistended  it  occupies  a  very  small  space.  8.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Landon,  of  Burton,  111.,  it  can  readily  be  applied  as  a  tampon  in 
cases  of  metrorrhagia,  possessing  the  advantage  of  being  smaller,  cheaper, 
and  more  readily  obtained,  than  Baun's  colpeurynter. 

HOT  PACKING  IN  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

A  NEW  treatment  has  been  adopted  in  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  apparently  with  marked 
benefit.  It  consists  in  packing  the  patient  with  blankets  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  and  changed  as  often  as  their  temperature  falls.  In  one  case, 
where  the  disease  had  invaded  every  joint,  the  patient  was  relieved  in 
eight  hours.  The  rheumatism  shows  a  tendency  to  recur,  and  when  it 
does  the  packing  is  practised  as  at  first.  Local  pacJdngs  are  also  used 
with  benefit  The  results  obtained  are'  fully  equal  to  those  obtained 
from  cold  packings  and  the  use  of  ice,  and  have  the  advantage  of  not 
shocking  the  feelings  of  the  patient's  friends. — New  York  Medical  JoMrmi 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OP  GELSEMIA. 

Gelsemia  Ls  the  active  principle  of  the  gelseminum  sempervirena,  or 
yellow  jasmine,  a  tincture  of  the  root  of  which  plant  has  for  a  long  time 
been  recognised  in  America  as  a  remedy  in  neuralgia.'  The  tincture  hv 
also  been  recently  used  successfully  in  England  in  cases  of  neuralgic  tooth- 
ache (vide  Practitioner^  Aug.,  and  Med.  Times  and  Cku.,  Aug.  14);  and  in 
other  forms  of  neuralgia,  with  equally  favourable  results,  by  Dr.  Juraa^of 
Heidelberg.'  The  following  resume  gives  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  T.  Ott, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  arrived  at  in  regard  to  gelsemia,  as 
the  result  of  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  given  in  detail  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times  of  July  31 : — 1.  In  cold-blooded  animals  it 
paralyses  first  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  then  the  motor  ganglia  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  This  order  is  reversed  in  warm-blooded  animals 
2.  It  diminishes  the  pulse  and  pressure.  8.  This  decrease  of  the  poiw- 
^  Im»  6X.^  vsA  CtR«raIbW2^  July  10. 
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rate  is  due  to  lessened  irritability  of  the  excito-motor  ganglia  of  the 
heart.  4.  The  fall  of  pressure  is  due  to  diminution  of  cardiac  irritability 
and  yaso-motor  tonus.  5.  It  decreases  the  respiration  through  a  para- 
lysing action  on  the  respiratory  centres.  6.  It  dilates  the  pupils.  7.  It 
reduces  the  temperature. 

TBANSPAHENCY  OF  SOLID  TUMOUBS. 

Transparenct  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  property  of  collections 
of  fluid,  and  looked  upon  as  of  great  diagnostic  value  in  the  examination 
of  hydrocele  and  cystic  tumours.  It  has,  of  course,  been  observed  that 
the  fingers,  ears,  and  other  portions  of  the  body  transmit  light  to  some 
extent;  but,  so  far  as  Prof.  Dr.  Lucke  (CenlralblaU  Jwr  Chirurgie^  1875, 
No.  29)  is  aware,  notice  has  not  been  called  to  the  fact  that  some  tumours 
possess  this  quality ;  and  not  long  a^o  he  made  a  false  diagnosis  of  a 
tumour  which  he  examined.  A  man  presented  himself  with  a  tumour 
of  the  testicle  of  the  left  side,  which  had  existed  for  several  months,  and 
which  at  the  time  of  examination  had  attained  the  size  of  a  goose-egg. 
It  was  not  painful,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  corresponded  to  the 
epididymis  contained  some  hard,  knotty  masses,  while  in  the  principal 
portion  of  it,  which  was  in  front,  there  was  a  distinct  sense  of  fluctuation 
and  complete  translucency  where  the  light  was  of  moderate  intensity. 
The  diagnosis  of  tubercle  of  the  testicle  with  hydrocele  was  made,  and 
the  operation  of  castration  was  performed.  The  operator  was  surprised  to 
find,  instead  of  the  fluid  which  he  expected  to  meet  with,  a  grayish,  cloudy, 
spongy  mass,  which  under  the  microscope  was  found  to  contain  sarcoma- 
tous elements.  The  translucency  of  thp  mass  was  retained  after  its 
extirpation,  and  even  after  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  the  presence  of 
this  quality  was  still  noted.  A  tumour  of  this  kind,  and  with  these 
characteristics,  could  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  hydrocele :  indeed,  without 
the  use  of  an  exploring  needle  an  accurate  diagnosis  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  same  characteristic 
could  be  established  in  tumours  of  many  other  kinds,  if  their  position  in 
the  body  permitted  an  examination.  Among  these  would  be  lipomata 
and  myxomata,  while  in  those  of  a  cancerous  and  adenomatous  character 
it  would  be  absent.  Prof.  Lucke  does  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
possible,  by  more  accurate  observation  as  to  the  character  and  intensity  of 
the  translucency,  to  arrive  at  more  certainty  in  diagnosis,  but  considers 
the  subject  worthy  of  investigation. — Philadelphia  Medical  Times, 

DIAGNOSTIC  VALUE  OF  THE  BRUIT  DE  GALOP  IN  INTERSTITIAL 
NEPHRITIS. 

M-  FoTAiN  recently  brought  before  the  Societs  Medicals  des  Hopitaux  the 
importance  of  the  hruit  de  galop^  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
auscultation  of  the  heart,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  of  interstitial  nephritis. 
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This  bruit  is  presystolic,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  long  pause,  and 
having  its  maximum  towards  the  apex.  According  to  M.  Poiain,  it  is 
met  with  especially  in  the  subjects  of  interstitial  nephritis,  and  disappears 
at  the  same  time  as  the  renal  disease.  In  discussing  the  mechanism  of 
the  bruit,  M.  Potain  at  once  rejects  the  explanation  based  upon  the  dod- 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  and  endeavour? 
to  prove  that  it  is  due  to  exaggerated  distension  of  the  hypertrophied 
auricle. — Gaz.  Hebdom.^  September  8rd. 

OONORRHCEA  INJECTION. 

Dr.  Habbrkom  recommends  the  following  injection : — A  teaspoonfuJ  to 
be  thrown  into  the  urethra  two  or  three  times  daily : 
9  Quinias  sulphatis,  gr.  vi ; 

Glycerinae,  3ii ; 

Acidi  sulphuric!  dil.,  gtt  v  ; 

Aquae,  Jvi.  — The  Doctor^  July,  1. 

IODISED  OLTCERINE. 

The  following  formula  for  this  preparation  is  given  in  the  Amenm 
DruggM  Circular,  It  is  stated  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  staining 
the  skin,  and  is  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  officinal  tincture  of  iodine:— 
Iodide  of  pottissium,  one  ounce ;  re-sublimed  iodine,  one  ounce ;  glycerine, 
to  make  sixteen  fluid  ounces.  Powder  the  iodine  and  dissolve  in  about 
four  ounces  of  the  glycerine,  add  the  iodine  and  rub  well  in  a  mortar 
untQ  it  is  dissolved.    Lastly,  add  the  remainder  of  the  glycerine. 

DIARRHCEA  OF  PHTHISIS. 

An  excellent  article  of  diet  when  this  symptom  is  present  is  milk  boiled 
with  mutton  suet  until  it  is  thick  as  cream.  The  method  of  preparing  it 
is  to  put  a  piece  of  suet  into  a  bag  and  boil  it  in  the  milk  until  the  requi- 
site consistency  is  obtained.  To  this  may  be  added  such  remedies  as  the 
physician  may  wish  to  administer,  as  persulphate  of  iron,  opium,  bella* 
donna,  &c.  Belladonna  is  said  to  be  very  serviceable,  for  the  reamo 
that  it  possesses  the  power  of  producing  contractions  in  the  onstriped 
muscular  fibre  of  the  intestines.  The  following  piU  was  also  recom* 
mended : 

I^.  Resin  of  turpentine,        .  .  •    gr.  iij. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  .  .  •  g*"* 

Opium,  ....  gr.|. 

M. 

S.  One  p.  r.  n. 

Any  of  the  oleo-resins,  perhaps,  may  be  used. — N.  T.  Mtd.  Record, 
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.  XL — Observations  on  Aix-les-Bains.*    By  SiB  DOMINIC 
CoKRiGAN,  Bart.,  M.D.,  &c. 

HAPS  a  few  observations  on  Aix-les-Bains  may  not  be  un- 
)table  to  some  of  my  friends  here  who  may  desire  to  visit  the 
I,  or  who  may  think  of  recommending  it  to  others.  They 
jotted  down  while  the  impressions  were  still  new  and  vivid, 
ived  there  on  the  28th  July  of  this  year  late  at  night, 
will  first  make  a  few  personal  remarks,  which  may  be  worth 
mbering,  and  which  may  be  useful  to  others, 
wrote  the  day  before  to  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  hoping  to 

accommodation,  but  on  my  arrival  there  were  no  apartments 
at.  The  same  reply  was  given  at  one  hotel  after  another.  I 
1  not  have  received  intimation  from  the  hotel  to  which  I  had 
;en,  as  I  was  rambling  about  from  place  to  place,  and  there 
no  posts  restante  anywhere  for  my  little  party.  We  arrived 
).30  p.m.,  and  our  ramblings  about  Aix  in  search  of  a  fitting 
I  occupied  us  to  11.30.  We  should  have  had  a  fine  moonlight 

of  Aix  from  our  small  omnibus,  but  there  was  no  moon- 
) — and  here  for  a  minute's  digression.  The  conducteur  of  our 
!  omnibus  said  he  would  start  at  once,  and  that  our  baggage 
to  follow.  We  were,  however,  old  travellers,  and  our  inva- 
e  reply  was — Nous  attendons  les  bagages^  It  is  necessary  to 
id  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  College  of  PbyaidaTH  November  10,  IS75. 
)L*  LX.— IfO.  48,  THIRD  SERIES.  %  \ 
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be  firm  on  this  point,  for  if  you  leave  your  portmanteaus  behind, 
you  will  be  fortunate  if  they  reach  you  next  day,  or  at  all. 

We  were  at  length  received  into  a  hotel  in  which  we  were  pro- 
mised the  required  accommodation  next  day  if  we  would  be  content 
with  a  maison  meuhlie  for  the  night.  We  had  no  option;  but  the 
first  maison  was  dirty.  We  debated  as  to  whether  we  should  not 
hold  possession  of  the  omnibus  until  daylight,  when  we  were  at 
length  introduced  into  a  maison  meuhlie^  with  rooms  in  which  we 
had  little  more  than  space  to  turn,  but  which  were  perfectly  clean; 
but  still  the  night  was  miserable.  The  foot  of  my  bed  had  been 
allowed  to  sink  to  a  considerable  angle,  so  that  as  I  attempted  to 
sleep  I  slid  down  to  the  foot,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  very  uncom- 
fortable dream  of  my  being  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  ladder,  up  which  I 
was  endeavouring  to  climb  with  my  back  to  the  rungs,  and  every 
moment  when  I  dreamed  I  had  achieved  some  distance  I  felt 
myself  suddenly  sliding,  as  if  down  the  slope  of  a  fire-escape,  until 
I  was  jerked  suddenly  by  my  arrival  at  the  bottom,  which  I  found, 
on  my  awaking,  was  the  foot-board  of  the  bed.  I  pushed  myself 
back,  while  awake,  to  the  head,  but  only  to  have  my  dream  re- 
newed, until  at  length  morning  came,  and  about  four  o^clock  a.m. 
I  went  to  the  window.  The  streets  were  deserted,  when  there 
appeared  to  my  eyes  what  seemed  a  most  melancholy  object.  It 
was  a  sedan  chair,  carried  between  two  men  who  marched  quickly 
along  in  deep  silence,  carrying  within  the  sedan  chair  what  wis 
evidently  a  human  body,  for  the  feet  projected,  covered  by  flannel 
tightly  drawn  round  them,  while  the  body  within  was  concealed 
from  view  under  a  coloured  curtain,  which  hung  down  from  % 
circular  head,  and  was  drawn  all  round.  The  grey  haze  of  the 
morning — the  silent  yet  rapid  tread  of  the  bearers — the  projection 
of  the  feet  and  the  flannel  covering  them — brought  back,  on  the 
instant,  to  my  mind^s  eye  the  cholera  cots  of  past  years  in  tbe 
silent,  deserted  streets  of  Dublin,  as  I  had  often  witnessed  them, 
and  at  about  the  same  early  hour. 

I  began  to  think  of  returning  to  the  railway  station,  and  getting 
out  of  the  melancholy-looking  place ;  but  previously  to  the  time  of 
doing  so  we  went  to  the  hotel,  of  which  this  maison  meubUe  waf 
an  appendage,  had  a  good  breakfast,  and  this  restored  my  good 
humour  and  banished  from  my  mind  the  discomforts  of  the  moM* 
meubUe,  the  tiresome  dream,  and  the  shadowy  sedan. 

The  maitresse  de  Vhotel  proposed  that  we  should  pass  anotber 
night  m  tVie  mauon  me;uibl4e>  md  that  she  would  endeavour  to 
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iccommodate  us  next  day  in  the  hotel.  This  was  too  much  to 
bear.  We  went  out  at  once  on  a  voyage  d' exploration,  and  re- 
turned, having  secured  apartments  in  one  of  the  best  hotels,  for 
which,  it  is  true,  we  had  to  pay,  but  we  were  glad  to  get  them. 
To  avoid  these  disagremenU,  arrive,  if  possible,  at  Aix  by  an 
sarly  train,  and  provide  yourself  at  once  with  a  "  Guide"  or  "Les 
Promenades  d'Aix-les-Bains/'  These  little  books  will  furnish  a  list 
not  only  of  all  the  hotels,  but  of  numberless  maisom  particuli^rea 
ind  pensions,  so  that  you  can  at  leisure  make  your  choice — the 
Hotels  being  prized  according  to  their  nearness  to  the  baths 
'fitablissement),  and  their  command  of  the  mountain  and  lake 
icenery,  and  to  their  gardens.  As  to  chambres  gamies  a  louer, 
their  number  is  legion.  I  did  not  enter  into  any  of  them.  My 
izperience  of  the  maison  meuhUe  satisfied  me. 

My  next  step  was  to  commence  my  bathing  lessons.  The 
[diysicians  on  whom  I  called — Vidal  and  Bertier,  father  and  son — 
vrere  indeed  very  kind  to  me.  Tl>e  baths  and  douches  are  given 
^tuitously  to  physicians.  I  obtained  billets  for  my  baths  and 
loaches  from  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Vidal,  and  began  them  without 
ielay.  The  usual  course  was  three  douches  and  one  bath,  and 
igain  the  same ;  and  now  I  shall  describe  the  process  from  my  own 
Bxperience. 

Some  take  the  douches  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  then 
retire  to  their  hotels  to  have  themselves  packed,''  and  sleep  till  ten 
yt  eleven.  I  did  not  relish  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  I  chose  an 
early,  but  not  what  appeared  to  me  an  unreasonable  hour — I  chose 
from  eight  to  nine  o'clock  for  my  douche.  And  now  for  the 
process : — At  eight  o'clock  (I  rose  at  seven  o'clock)  there  was  at 
the  door  of  my  bed-room  one  of  those  sedan  chairs  already 
described.  A  double  blanket,  provided  by  the  hotel,  and  white  as 
mow,  was  spread  upon  the  seat  and  upon  the  foot-board,  which 
was  80  constructed  as  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  according  as 
required  for  the  feet.  In  this  I  was  folded  up,  half  dressed,  the 
iortains  drawn,  and  the  journey  commenced 

It  did  not  occupy  more  than  six  or  eight  minutes  to  reach  the 
iablisaementy  but  it  seemed  to  me  an  age.  I  felt  as  if  a  single 
%lse  step  on  the  part  of  my  bearers  would  toss  me  out  on  one 
ide  or  the  other  like  the  contents  of  a  hand-barrow,  and  without 
be  possibility  of  my  helping  myself,  and  I  felt  thb  the  more 
8  my  conveyance  mounted  flights  of  steps.  At  last  I  was 
ibentedy  and,  after  some  little  delay  in  the  corridor,  was  ^^asaed 
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into  a  small  chamber,  where  I  divested  myself  of  the  little  dress 
I  had  on,  which  was  immediately  removed  by  the  garden  who 
attended  me.  A  door,  half  glass,  was  then  opened,  and  I  found 
myself  in  the  douche-room,  about  six  or  eight  feet  square  and 
twelve  high,  with  an  arched  brick  roof  large  and  airy,  with  a  floor 
in  which  there  was  kept  constantly  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inchei 
of  hot  water  circling  about  from  two  pipes  of  about  1^  inchdii- 
meter,  the  superfluous  water  running  off  through  a  discharge 
opening.  In  this  douche-room  two  able-bodied  attendants— and 
indeed  they  required  to  be  so  from  their  unceasing  labours- 
took  me  by  the  hands,  and  placed  me  sitting  on  a  wooden  stool, 
with  a  smaller  and  lower  stool  for  my  feet.  They  were  cbd 
merely  in  a  plaid  vest  that  fitted  closely,  coming  half  way  down 
the  arms,  and  a  pair  of  drawers  that  extended  in  like  manner  half 
way  down  the  thighs.  They  immediately  commenced  operations. 
One  stood  in  front  of  me,  the  other  behind  me ;  and  while  each 
directed  a  tube  in  full  force  of  hot  water  upon  back,  shoulders, 
arms,  and  legs,  each  attendant  laboured  strenuously  in  shampooing 
back,  shoulders,  arms,  and  legs.  This  process  lasted  about  fifteen 
minutes,  the  two  tubes  discharging  their  contents  with  the  force  of 
a  fire-engine;  and  as  each  discharging  tube  obtained  its  supply 
from  two  united  tubes — one  with  very  hot  water,  the  other  with 
cold — the  temperature  was  raised  instantaneously  to  please  the 
bather's  feelings  by  a  tap  on  each  stop  regulating  the  supply,  the 
guide  to  temperature  being  a  question  from  either  of  the  sham- 
pooers  if  it  was  "  6on."  There  is  no  thermometer  used,  nor  is  it 
necessary;  and  my  opinion,  from  my  own  feelings,  was  that  the 
higher  the  temperature,  consistent  with  comfort  and  capability  to 
bear  it,  the  more  efficacious  was  the  douche.  This  process  bemg  at 
length  completed,  I  stood  up,  and  was  assisted,  if  necessary,  br 
one  of  the  attendants  to  a  round  iron  bar  secured  in  the  wall  at 
each  end  (but  separated  from  it  by  a  small  space),  on  which  I  rented 
my  hands,  with  my  face  to  the  wall,  much  in  the  same  position  in 
which  I  might  suppose  a  garotter  to  be  placed  for  his  flogging. 
While  this  is  being  done  the  second  attendant  fits  on  the  open  aid 
of  one  of  the  discharge  tubes  a  rose  like  that  of  a  garden  watering- 
pot,  lays  on  a  stronger  and  hotter  force  of  water,  and  makes)  it 
play  over  back  of  neck  to  heels — now  here,  now  there,  now  every- 
where, until  it  makes  one  feel  as  if  this  needle-bath  were  flaying 
him,  and  yet  the  sensation  is  not  of  pain,  but  it  is  of  pleasore 
yerging  on  pam.  ^o^^  xi^c^t  continue  more  than  two  minuteif 
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I  think,  but  the  time  seems  much  longer,  when  a  bell  rings  one 
blow,  and  then  comes  the  fnaillot^  or  swaddling-clothes. 

**  MAILLOT,"  OR  SWADDLING-CLOTHES. 

The  glass  door  into  the  bath-room  opens,  and  there  appears  in  the 
doorway  the  sedan  or  chaise  a  porteursy  with  its  curtains  drawn  back, 
its  foot-slide  drawn  out,  and  a  doubled  white  sheet  spread  out  to 
sit  on,  and  reaching  as  high  as  your  shoulders,  with  ample  folds  to 
envelop  your  feet.  While  one  of  the  doucheurs  still  continues  the 
unceasing  discharge  of  hot  water  on  your  legs,  the  other  applies  a 
hot  napkin  over  your  neck  and  chest,  and  then  having  hastily 
dried  you,  and  tied  over  your  head  and  knotted  under  your  jaws 
another  napkin  folded  cornerwise  in  the  style  of  one  of  our  country- 
women carrying  a  basket  of  eggs  to  a  country  fair,  you  sit  down 
in  the  sedan  (chaise)^  and  are  quickly  enveloped  in  the  hot  sheet, 
over  which  the  thick,  warm  blanket  is  folded,  the  curtains  drawn 
close,  the  bearers  set  out,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  deliver 
you  at  the  bed-side  in  your  hotel.  Here,  without  disturbing  any 
of  the  wrappings,  the  two  carriers  (porteurs)  lift  you  by  the  legs 
and  shoulders,  and  quickly  drop  you  into  your  bed.  The  bed- 
clothes are  then  drawn  over  you,  the  hot  packing  is  delicious,  and 
for  twenty  minutes  you  enjoy  a  most  refreshing  sleep  or  composure 
of  brain.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  your  garfon^  who  had 
accompanied  you  with  the  blankets  to  the  hotel,  enters,  bearing 
on  his  arm  a  panier.  This  is  an  open  basket-work,  like  a  child's 
go-cart  of  wicker-work.  It  is  about  four  feet  high,  of  equal  diameter 
throughout,  and  divided  across  the  centre  by  an  open  wicker-work 
partition.  In  the  upper  portion  lie  some  napkins  and  your  own 
night-dress,  which  rest  on  the  sides  and  open-work  partition,  while 
in  the  lower  portion  hangs,  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  screen 
above,  an  iron  brazier  containing  red-hot  wood  ashes.  This 
arrangement  heats  napkins  and  night-dress  to  a  most  comfortable 
temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  them  from  being 
scorched  or  burned  by  the  live  ashes.  The  gargon  proceeds  quickly 
to  divest  you  of  the  maillot  or  swaddling  clothes,  to  put  on  your 
hot  night-dress,  to  lay  over  your  chest,  in  front  and  on  your  shoul- 
ders ou  each  respectively,  a  very  hot  napkin,  and  over  these  your 
ordinary  bed-clothes ;  and  he  then  leaves  you,  telling  you  that  you 
are  thus  placed  pour  calmer^'  and  that  you  may  so  sleep  or  lie  as 
long  as  you  like.  The  process,  as  far  as  any  interference  from 
without  is  concerned,  is  now  complete ;  and  thus  left,  you  generally 
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fall  into  a  refreshing  sleep  of  half  an  hour,  and  some  sleep  much 
longer.  Such  is  the  douche ;  and  perhaps  I  may  now  add  a  few 
words  as  to  the  division  of  the  day  for  the  process.  I  have  already 
noticed  that  the  etabltssement  is  open  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  many  use  the  douche  at  that  hour.  I  do  not  think 
that  hour  suits  our  habits ;  moreover,  it  entails  the  trouble  of  going 
twice  to  bed  every  night,  and  we  do  not  like  trouble.  My  own 
arrangement  was  to  rise  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  wait  (or 
my  turn,  and  then  return  to  the  hotel  and  have  in  due  time  my 
breakfast.  This  gave  me  the  whole  day  for  short  excursions,  read- 
ing, and  letter-writing,  or,  if  the  day  was  very  hot,  varying  my 
occupation  with  a  midday  siesta.  My  usual  practice  was  three  or 
four  douches,  then  a  plain  warm  bath,  and  again,  as  before,  the 
douches. 

**  BAINS  ET  PISCINES." 

The  bains  and  piscines  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  The 
bai7i  is  simply  a  plain  warm  bath,  in  no  respect  differing  from 
an  ordinary  warm  bath  at  home.    The  piscine  is  in  every  respect 
a  most  comfortable  bath,  and  very  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
bain.    It  is  a  very  fine  swimming  bath,  warm  as  the  ordinarr 
warm  bath.     It  is  open  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  about  thirty  or  forty  bathers  without  crowding, 
permitting  swimming  and  diving.    It  is  provided  at  one  end  with 
a  cold  douche,  in  which  many  of  the  bathers  take  great  delight, 
alternating  warm  bath  and  cold  douche.    I  always  remained  in  the 
piscine  for  at  least  half  an  hour — many  remained  in  it  for  twice 
the  length  of  time — and  thus  obtained  from  it  the  full  exercise  of 
my  limbs  and  promotion  of  circulation  by  my  own  muscular  exer- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  the  doucheur^  and  without  being  chilled. 
The  attendance  also  at  the  piscine  is  very  good.    When  about  to 
leave  the  bath,  the  Oriental  custom  of  clapping  the  hands  two 
or  three  times  is  the  signal,  and  an  attendant  receives  you,  on 
emerging,  with  a  hot  sheet,  dries  your  limbs  with  hot  napkins,  and 
then  assists  you,  if  necessary,  in  dressing.    The  temperature  of  the 
piscine  was  usually  about  36*^  centigrade,  95°  Fahrenheit.    I  tried 
the  warm  bath  and  the  piscine,  but  after  one  trial  of  each  I  inva- 
riably gave  the  preference  afterwards  to  the  piscine.  I  also  lessened 
to  a  minimum  the  use  of  the  chaise  a  porteurs.    After  two  or  three 
days'  experience  I  never  used  it  on  the  piscine  days,  but  walked  to 
the  piscine^  and  (torn  \t.  boyck  to  the  hotel ;  and  on  the  douche  dap 
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I  used  the  chaise  A  porteurs  on  my  return.  I  never  got  completely 
free  of  my  horror  of  the  sedan.  In  these  walking  excursions  to  the 
baths  I  was,  however,  greatly  aided  by  my  morning  dress  of 
genuine  Irish  frieze,  obtained  as  a  kind  gift  from  the  Poul-a-Phouca 
or  Ballymore-Eustace  Mills.  It  is  of  all  materials  the  best  for  the 
out-door  morning  walk,  not  lying  close  to  the  skin,  and  confining  in 
Its  loose  woolly  texture  so  much  air  as  to  make  it  a  very  superior 
non-conductor  of  heat. 

That  the  waters  of  Aix-les-Bains  in  douches  and  baths  are 
most  beneficial  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  aided  as  they  are,  no 
doubt,  by  a  mild  and,  generally  speaking,  a  very  warm  atmosphere ; 
but  on  what  does  the  benefit  generally  acknowledged  mainly 
depend  ?  I  believe  on  the  superabundance,  the  profusion  of  the 
supply  of  hot  water  which  Aix  possesses  almost  without  a  rival — 
L'eau  y  coule  par  torrents j  bien  differente  en  cela  des  autres  itablisse- 
merits,  (Les  Promenades  d^ Aix-les- Bains ^  A.D.  1870).  Four  and  a 
half  millions  of  litres,  equal  to  about  one  million  gallons,  are  poured 
forth  every  twenty  four  hours,  and  to  this  may  be  added  that  the 
perfection  of  the  arrangements  cannot  be  exceeded.  A  French 
acquaintance  observed  to  me,  I  have  been  to  other  sulphurous 
waters — I  have  been  to  Leutron ;  the  waters  are  stronger,  but  the 
administration  at  Aix  is  better.**  In  addition  to  these  is  a  douche 
locale.  In  a  very  lofty  chamber,  arched  over,  there  is  2ijet  d'eau, 
irbich  is  still  further  divided  when  it  ascends  by  striking  against  a 
concave  canopy,  or  umbrella,  of  metal,  and  then  trinkles  over  on  all 
lides.  This  furnishes  a  quantity  of  spray  that  supplies  the  air  with 
iiy^ometric  moisture.  In  each  corner  of  this  chamber  is  a  metal 
cylinder  about  three  feet  high,  and  from  the  top  of  each  three 
ihort  tubes  project  to  which  other  tubes  are  attached.  Three 
persons  were  seated  round  each  of  the  cylinders  at  my  visit.  At 
me  was  a  lady  with  the  vapour  playing  on  her  two  hands,  covered 
jrith  a  napkin ;  beside  her  another  lady  with  a  tube  fitting  over  her 
tnoath  like  a  speaking  trumpet ;  and  the  third,  a  gentleman  with 
jne  of  his  hands  and  arm  enveloped  in  a  napkin  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  vapour.  There  is  here,  as  everywhere  through 
the  establishment,  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  the  minutiae  of 
personal  comfort.  The  lady  who  was  using  the  speaking  trumpet 
iddressed  the  attendant,  who  immediately  brought  her  a  wooden 
stand,  calling  to  mind  our  carriage-lift.  This  was  placed  beside 
her,  and  in  an  instant  adjusted  to  the  proper  height,  with  a  semi- 
circular rest  for  her  elbow.    At  the  next  cylinder  were  two  ladies, 
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one  with  the  local  vapour  douche  playing,  directed  over  her  eyes 
and  nose,  the  other  with  the  hot  air  and  vapour  directed  to  her  ears 
and  brow  alternately ;  while  the  third,  a  gentleman,  presented  i 
singular  aspect — he  was  sitting  reading,  while  he  had  wrapped 
round  the  extremity  of  his  tube  a  napkin,  and  into  his  mouth  the 
tube  and  napkin  were  introduced  to  fill  it.  Through  this  he  in- 
haled the  hot  air  and  vapour,  and  exhaled  through  his  nose,  e?er 
and  anon"  removing  the  tube, for  more  freedom  of  breathing;  fort 
moment  his  head,  mouth,  and  big  tube  projecting  from  it  ga?e 
him  the  imitation  of  an  elephant  sitting  in  an  arm-chair. 

There  are  some  impedimenta  which  the  waters  of  Aix  have  to 
contend  against  with  which  we  ought  to  be  acquainted,  as  thej 
interfere  to  our  prejudice  as  well.  The  first  of  these  is  the  dietary. 
It  is  too  good  for  visitors  from  our  country ;  the  French  breakfast, 
or  dejeuner,  at  half  past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  too 
heavy — fish,  butchers'  me^t,  fowl,  fruits,  mushrooms,  wine,  4c, 
eaten  generally  in  a  very  high  temperature,  followed  by  a  dinner 
excessive  in  profusion  and  kind;  while  in  the  middle  of  the  day, and 
without  exercise  to  work  off  these  effects,  the  merits  of  '*  cognac," 
"  chartreuse,"  "  kirch-wasser,"  and  **  elixir  of  spa,"  are  discussed  by 
gentlemen  so^is  les  arbres,  who  naturally  refer  to  ladies  for  their 
opinions,  and  mixed  in  these  colloquies  now  and  then  the  puff  of  t 
mild  cigarette,  but  not  from  Irish  lips.  We  had  better  recommend 
ourselves  and  our  friends  in  visits  to  Aix  to  avoid  these  impedi- 
ments, and  to  content  themselves  with  our  own  plain  breakfot 
without  wine,  and  to  refrain  from  '^kirch-wasser/'  and  chartreuse,'' 
and  "elixir  of  spa." 

The  next  impediment  to  the  good  effects  of  the  waters  of  Aix  ia 
visits  to  the  casino,  when  these  consist,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
do,  of  sitting  out  after  the  sun  has  set,  and  especially  after  heayy 
rains,  in  the  gardens  thickly  planted.  The  gravel  walks,  it  is  true, 
dry  up  on  the  surface  very  rapidly,  but  the  substratum  of  moisture 
remains  for  some  days,  and  the  damp  chill  of  evening,  a8  in 
all  warm  countries,  sets  in  after  sunset  suddenly  and  injuriously. 

There  is  also  a  habit  of  sitting  out  under  the  trees  in  the  gardens 
of  the  hotel  to  listen  to  travelling  musicians  and  prestidigitaUun. 
Time  creeps  on,  and  with  it  the  almost  imperceptible,  but  not  \esi 
certain  and  injurious,  night-chill.  These  two  counteracting  agent* 
to  the  good  effects  of  the  waters  of  Aix  ought  to  be  shunned. 

There  are  appliances  for  pulverisation,  but  I  will  not  make  any 
observations  on  l\iem.    I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to  such 
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pplications  of  the  waters  of  Aix  as  I  have  had  personal  experience 
>f ;  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  record  my  obligations  to 
Monsieur  Le  Dr.  Vidal,  Medecin  Inspecteur  des  Eaux  d*Aix, 
>avoie,  and  to  Dr.  Fr.  Bertier,  Medecin  aux  Eaux  d' Aix  et  Marly, 
irom  whom  I  receivigd  the  kindest  attention. 

I  will  not  enact  the  part  of  a  tourist's  guide,  but  there  is  one  drive 
»f  about  two  hours  so  beautiful  that  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  it  here  for 
ts  lights  and  shades,  its  scenery  of  rock  and  vines,  its  chestnut 
^oods,  and  its  water.  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Bertier  for  it ;  on  a  card 
le  wrote  the  following  directions: — "  Aller  k  Tresserve  en  voiture, 
raverser  le  village  et  revenir  par  le  lac  en  passant  par  Terenure." 

We  ascended  the  village  by  zigzag  roads,  bordered  with  acacias 
ind  vines.  On  our  left  was  spread  out,  far  below  us,  the  valley 
rith  its  cultivated  fields,  its  vines,  and  its  tall  poplars ;  beyond  lay 
he  cliffs  of  tufa  or  chalk  rock  contrasting  in  their  horizontal  white 
ibruptness  with  the  verdure  below,  and  when  we  rose  to  our  high 
evel,  the  beautiful  lake  below  on  our  right,  scarcely  rippled  on  its 
urface,  and  on  its  opposite  side  the  towering  rocky  border  rising, 
lot  too  abruptly,  covered  with  shrubs  and  verdure  to  the  top,  varied 
>y  stripes  of  bare  rock.  Our  road  as  we  descended  beyond  the 
tillage  lay  in  similar  zigzag  roads  to  those  by  which  we  had  ascended, 
K>rdered  by  magnificent  old  chestnut  trees  in  full  verdure  and  full 
iruit.  Arrived  at  the  turn  homewards,  we  reached  the  far  end 
\f  the  lake,  and  our  route  lay  along  a  level  causeway  built  in  the 
vater  of  the  lake,  but  near  its  border ;  on  each  side  of  us,  as  ^e 
Irove  along,  for  some  miles,  shoals  of  small  fish  darted  here  and 
here  among  the  stems  of  the  typha  and  of  water-lilies,  yellow,  blue, 
knd  white,  with  their  floating  leaves  and  lovely  flowers,  while  above 
hem  fluttered  myriads  of  beautiful  painted  butterflies,  or  skimmed 
klong  like  hawks  the  gauze- winged  dragon  flies.  And  this  ends  my 
^collections  of  Aix-les-Bains. 


\rt.  XII. — Clinical  Notes  of  a  Remarkable  Case  of  Obesity^  treated 
witJi  Liquor  PotasscB  and  Extract  of  Facta  Vesictdosus.*  By 
A.  W.  Foot,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital. 

;  WISH  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  short  account  of 
t  remarkable  and  sudden  development  of  obesity  in  a  boy  seven- 
een  years  of  age.    The  treatment  adopted  was  so  far  successful  in 

»  Besd  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  College  of  PbyiidaiiB,  November  10th, 
875.    [For  the  discouion  on  this  paper  see  p.  649]. 
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that  he  was  restored  from  a  condition  of  absolute  helplessness  to 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  was  enabled  to  stand  and  walk  without  assistance, 
and  to  make  himself  useful  about  light  work.  The  medical  treatment 
adopted  consisted  chiefly  in  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  liquor 
potassae — up  to  3ij.  three  times  a  day — and  of  the  liquid  extract  of 
the  fucus  vesiculosus ;  these  remedies  were  used  separately  and  in 
combination.  The  cause  of  the  rather  sudden  development  of 
adipose  tissue  about  the  time  of  puberty  appeared  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  testes,  and  to  l)e 
comparable  to  the  obesity  observed  in  animals  deprived  of  the 
essential  organs  of  reproduction.  These  six  photographs'  of  the 
boy,  taken  in  the  Meath  Hospital,  will  convey  some  idea  of  his 
condition. 

He  was  admitted  15th  April,  1875.  At  that  time  he  had  not 
left  his  bed — although  apparently  in  robust  health — except  on 
three  or  four  occasions,  since  the  July  previous.  He  was  quite 
unable  to  stand,  or  ev«n  to  sit  up.  He  was  conveyed  to  hospital 
in  a  cart,  lying  on  his  side  on  a  truss  of  straw ;  the  cart  was 
backed  up  to  the  hospital  steps,  the  tail-board  removed,  belly 
band  loosened,  shafts  raised,  and  he  was  slid  down  along  the 
inclined  plane  of  the  cart  into  the  arms  of  two  of  the  house 
porters,  who  carried  him  up  to  his  bed.  My  first  acquaintance 
with  him  was  in  January,  1874,  when  his  mother  brought  him  to 
the  hospital  for  advice,  because  he  had  at  that  time  been  getting 
BO  fat  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  he  had  been  able  to  do 
no  work.  He  was  being  brought  up  to  his  father's  business  of 
stone-cutting,  and  "  though  strong  enough,  when  he  stooped  he 
got  caught  in  the  chest,  and  could  not  give  a  second  blow  to  the 
chisel."  On  this  occasion  his  remarkable  appearance  elicited 
such  comment  from  a  crowd  of  students  loitering  in  the  hall  that 
no  entreaties  or  commands  on  the  part  of  his  mother  could  induce 
him  to  remain.  He  was  brought  again  to  hospital  a  month  after- 
wards. On  this  occasion  I  had  to  have  him  locked  up  in  the 
resident's  room,  to  protect  him  from  the  admiring  crowd  which 
followed  him  about.  He  had  been  twenty-four  days  in  hospital 
when,  having  found  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  his  clothes,  he 
made  his  escape  home.  At  this  time  he  possessed  fair  powers  of 
locomotion.  When  he  presented  himself  for  the  third  time — April, 
1875 — he  had  become  alarmed  at  his  condition,  and  told  his  mother 
he  would  remain,  and  that  she  might  keep  his  clothes^  so  that  he 
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could  not  run  away  again — an  undertaking  there  was  little  chance 
of  his  achieving,  inasmuch  as  he  was  quite  unable  to  stand,  even  with 
assistance.  His  age  at  this  time  was  seventeen,  his  height  4  ft.  5  ins., 
his  weight  9  stones  2^  lbs.  His  diminutive  stature  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  being  as  broad  as  he  was  long.  He  had  coarse  red 
hair;  his  red  cheeks  seemed  bursting  with  fat;  they  encroached 
upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  almost  buried  his  blue  eyes,  which 
yet  seemed  to  be  protruded  from  their  sockets,  and  to  be  contending 
against  the  encroachment  of  his  florid  and  prominent  cheeks.  He 
appeared  to  have  no  neck,  as  his  chin  lay  upon  the  front  of  his  chest, 
and  some  thick,  brawny,  transverse  folds  occupied  the  space  behind 
between  the  occiput  and  the  shoulders.  There  was  a  marked  accumu- 
lation of  fat  in  the  mammary  regions,  the  situations  of  the  nipples 
being  indicated  by  deep  depressions ;  the  belly  lay  spread  out  on  the 
bed  beside  him,  and  considerably  in  front  of  his  knees,  as  he  lay  on 
one  side ;  there  was  a  deep  transverse  fissure  across  the  hypogastric 
region.  The  legs  and  thighs  seemed  disproportioned  to  the  rest  of 
the  body;  the  fat  decidedly  preponderated  upon  the  head,  neck, 
and  trunk.  The  gluteal  regions  were  comparatively  small,  princi- 
pally from  marked  muscular  atrophy,  due  to  long  disuse  of  the 
muscles  in  this  neighbourhood  from  confinement  to  bed;  the 
gluteal  muscles  scarcely  responded  to  strong  interrupted  currents, 
as  well  from  their  diminished  bulk  as  from  the  bad  conducting 
power  of  the  adipose  tissue  overlying  them.  To  this  condition  of 
these  muscles  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  his  inability  to 
stand,  though  he  himself  said  it  was  the  weight  of  his  belly  dragging 
on  his  spine  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  His  skin  was  very 
vascular.  The  general  colour  of  his  flesh  was  reddish,  except 
about  the  feet  and  legs,  which  were  more  or  less  purple,  and  marked 
with  streaks  of  bluish  shade,  especially  about  the  tendo-Achillis  on 
either  side,  where  the  integuments  were  almost  of  an  indigo  colour; 
these  livid  parts,  when  firmly  grasped,  became  quite  white,  and 
very  slowly  recovered  their  bluish  colour  on  the  removal  of 
pressure.  There  were  also  linear  streaks  of  a  purplish  shade  along 
the  fronts  of  the  thighs.  Some  of  the  measurements  made  were  as 
follows: — Circumference  of  the  cranium,  22^  ins. ;  submental  cir- 
cumference, 25  ins. ;  from  one  acromion  to  the  other,  across  the 
back,  15|  ins. ;  circumference  of  the  right  arm  at  the  fold  of  axilla, 
12  ins. ;  of  the  left  arm  at  the  same  place,  13  ins ;  of  the  right  wrist, 
6|  ins. ;  the  left  wrist,  6^  ins. ;  bi-mammary  circumference,  39  ins. ; 
of  the  waist,  39 ins.;  of  the  right  calf,  11  ins.;  of  the  left  calf, 
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10^  ins. ;  of  the  right  hand,  at  the  second  phalanx  of  the  fifth 
finger,  7  ins. ;  of  the  left  hand  at  the  same  place,  6|  ins. ;  of  the 
neck,  16^  ins. ;  from  the  tip  of  the  lobe  of  one  ear  to  that  of 
the  other,  measured  along  the  convex  outline  of  a  semi-circle  of  red 
fat  which  reposed  upon  the  front  of  his  chest,  11^  ins.  The  cir- 
cumference at  the  umbilicus  could  not  be  obtained,  as  this  point, 
owing  to  the  pendulous  condition  of  the  belly,  was  much  below  the 
iliac  crests.  The  situation  of  the  lunbilicus  was  marked  by  t 
deeply  concave  depression  the  size  of  a  shilling.  Although  he  was 
able  to  do  little  more  with  his  lower  limbs  than  move  them  slowlj 
in  bed,  his  hands  were  pretty  strong — the  dynamometer  registered 
a  grasping  power  of  12  kilos,  with  the  right,  and  of  13  with  the 
left.  His  hands  and  feet  were  small  and  shapely,  contrasting  with 
his  awkward  and  unwieldy  body,  corroborative  of  one  of  the  deduc- 
tions of  Dr.  Chambers,  *'  that  in  corpulent  persons  the  bony 
framework  of  the  body  is  less  massive  than  in  the  spare,  u 
indicated  by  the  smallness  of  their  hands  and  feet.''  Dr.  Chambers' 
conclusions  were  derived  from  the  observation  of  38  obese  persons, 
ranging  in  weight  from  16  to  36  stones. 

When  admitted  to  hospital  on  the  last  occasion  he  was  quite 
unable  to  support  himself  on  his  legs,  no  matter  how  assisted;  he 
was  unable  to  raise  himself  on  his  elbow — I  offered  him  a  shilling 
if  he  would  do  so;  he  tried,  and  fell  back  exhausted  with  the 
attempt.  When  turned  in  bed  he  puffed  and  panted  with  the 
exertion.  In  order  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  him,  sitting  in  a  chair,  to  the  photographic  roonn, 
but  he  could  not  be  got  to  sit  up,  and  he  was  carried  down,  slung 
in  a  sheet,  by  six  students,  and  laid  on  a  sofsi,  when  the  operation 
of  photographing  him  was  effected,  though  imperfectly,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  him  into  the  proper  positions.  His  un- 
wieldy helplessness  created  much  difficulty  in  the  process  of 
defecation,  and  we  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  manoeuvre  which  he 
had  found  to  be  most  convenient  prior  to  his  admission.  His  1^ 
were  assisted  out  of  bed,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  floor ;  he  worked 
himself  round,  so  as  to  lie  with  his  stomach  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
a  suitable  vessel  was  put  on  a  chair  behind  him  on  a  level  with  the 
anus,  and  the  faeces  projected  backwards  into  it.  This  clumsy  pro- 
ceeding was  found  more  practicable  than  the  use  of  a  bed-pan,  and  he 
was  quite  unable  to  sit  upon  a  night-chair.  He  compliuned  of  pain 
and  weakness  in  the  back,  referred  to  the  lower  dorsal  r^on  of  the 
spine  and  to  eac\i  mft^%<:&^\3Jlar  region ;  he  said  it  was  the  weight 
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of  hia  belly  was  breaking  his  back ; that  he  felt  it  most  when  he  tried 
to  sit  up  straight  on  himself,"  and  that  this  grab  in  the  back**  and 
weakness  were  daily  increasing;  the  lower  dorsal  spines  were 
tender  to  strong  percussion.  His  usual  and  most  comfortable 
position  in  bed  was  lying  three-quarters  round  on  his  face,  the  belly 
spread  out  before  him,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  right  forearm — in 
this  position  the  drag  of  the  abdomen  upon  the  back  was  least 
felt. 

His  genital  arrangements  were  rather  peculiar — a  fair  amount  of 
reddish-brown  hair  almost  quite  concealed  a  penis  of  the  most 
infantile  description ;  a  bit  of  twisted  skin  covered  a  glans,  which 
measured  15  mil.  (^j^  in.)  long  by  12  mil.  (f  in.)  broad ;  there  was 
some  smegma  preputii  round  its  base.  There  seemed  to  be  no  body 
to  the  penis,  nor  was  it  buried  in  the  fat  of  the  part.  The  penis 
did  not  appear  as  large  as  that  of  a  child  a  year  old ;  from  the  peno- 
scrotal  angle  to  the  tip  of  the  prepuce,  when  drawn  out,  measured 
20  mil.  (-^  in.)  The  scrotum  was  sufficiently  capacious,  but  did 
not,  any  more  than  the  penis  or  eyelids,  participate  in  the  general 
obesity ;  the  testes  were  so  soft  and  small  as  to  be  felt  Mrith  great 
difficulty,  and  were  certainly  not  larger,  if  so  large  as  an  ordinary 
garden  pea;  they  could  be  pinched  tightly  between  the  fingers 
without  causing  any  uneasiness — so  firmly  could  they  be  squeezed 
that  I  was  convinced  that  any  pain  caused  was  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  scrotum.  He  said  they  had  never  been  any  larger.  It  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  had  erections,  but  none  for  the  last  three 
years.  His  voice  was  not  puerile,  and  he  had  slight  indications  of 
sexual  hair  about  the  face.  His  circulation  was  feeble ;  the  action 
of  the  heart  weak  and  rapid,  but  not  irregular,  or  attended  with 
abnormal  sounds.  His  average  pulse,  from  many  observations,  was 
128'5;  it  was  never  observed  below  116,  and  reached  140  when 
lying  quiet  in  bed ;  when  he  was  disturbed  or  moved  it  became 
much  more  rapid.  His  tem[)erature  was  normal  in  the  axillaa, 
98^'2  Fahr.  He  was  very  sensitive  to  cold,  though  so  fat,  and 
suffered  much  in  frosty  weather;  the  extremities  became  very  livid 
in  cold  weather;  his  mother  told  me  that  for  the  last  two  years  his 
feet,  l^s,  and  thighs  would  get  as  cold  as  the  snow,  and  turn 
blue.''  Cupping  glasses  or  leeches  produced  persistent  ecchymoses, 
owing  to  the  languor  of  the  capillary  circulation.  Leech  bites  were 
surrounded  with  persistent  indigo  discs  as  large  as  sixpenny  pieces. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  get  leeches  to  fasten  on  his  skin,  from  the 
highly  disagreeable  odour  it  exhaled  of  hircic  and  caproic  acids ;  this 
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symptom  was  relieved  by  warm  baths.  His  respiration  was  ghallow 
and  rapid,  though  there  was  no  pulmonary  obstruction ;  its  average 
rate  was  32*2.  His  vital  capacity  was  frequently  tested  with 
Casella's  spirometer,  kindly  lent  me  by  Dr.  Grimshaw.  On  one 
occasion  (27th  April)  the  mean  result  of  ten  trials  of  this  instni- 
ment  was  56*6  cub.  ins.,  ranging  between  60  and  54  cub.  ins.  On 
another  occasion  (18th  May)  mean  of  ten  observations  was 
62*25  cub.  ins.,  the  extremes  65  and  45.  On  29th  May,  mean  of 
ten  observations  was  58' 15  cub.  ins.,  extremes  42  and  66  cub.  ms. 
14th  August,  bis  mean  vital  capacity  was  59  cub.  ins.  How  far 
this  persistently  small  respiratory  capacity  was  concerned  as  a  cam 
of  the  fat  by  impeding  oxidation,  or  was  the  result  of  an  impedi- 
ment to  respiration  owing  to  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered,  but  it  ifl  a 
fact  that  the  lungs  have  been  found  very  small  in  those  who  have 
died  of  fat.  I  found  that  the  mean  of  five  observations  od  the 
vital  capacity  of  a  boy  who  was  less  tall  by  ^  in.  was  119*6 
cub.  ins. 

His  mental  capacity  was  quite  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
education  he  had  received,  which  was  limited,  but  not  defecti?e. 
His  countenance  indicated  a  combination  of  pugnacity  and  shrewd- 
ness ;  he  certainly  did  not  exhibit  the  marked  amiability  of  dis- 
position so  characteristic  of  fat  people,  but  this  trait  appears  to 
accompany  physiological,  rather  than  pathological,  fatty  develop- 
ment. He  was  very  irascible,  and  subject  to  violent  fits  of  temper. 
His  right  pupil  was  vertically  oval,  and  there  was  a  small  opacity  of 
the  right  cornea  from  an  injury;  the  right  pupil  dilated  freely,  but 
gave  him  a  peculiar  expression.  He  had  not  been  a  great  eater  or 
drinker,  nor  bad  he  had  the  means  of  indulging  his  appetite,  had  he 
been  so  disposed.  His  food  at  home  had  consisted  chiefly  of  potatoes 
for  dinner,  and  cake  bread  and  tea  for  his  other  meals;  he  did 
not  eat  sugar,  nor  did  he  care  for  it;  he  was  not  of  a  lazy  or 
indolent  disposition,  although  since  he  had  become  embarrassed 
with  the  fat  he  passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  sleep;  nor 
was  his  fatness  inherited  as  a  family  feature;  his  fiaither  wa» 
short  and  stout,  but  not  all  over  fat ;  neither  was  his  mother->the 
heaviest  she  had  ever  been  was  11  stone.  He  was  one  of  a  family 
of  13,  no  other  member  of  which  exhibited  this  peculiarity. 
These  matters  were  inquired  into,  because  Dr.  Chambers  has 
remarked  that  hereditary  predisposition  is  more  decidedly  marked  in 
obesity  than  m  aii^  otVi^x  di&eaae^  the  proportion  being — ^in  insanitj, 
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cent. ;  in  consumption,  24^  per  cent. ;  and  in  obesity,  84^ 
ent. 

le  explanation  of  this  case  which  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
at  when  he  arrived  at  the  period  of  puberty,  the  developmental 
ity  which  would  have  been  expended  on  the  sexual  system, 
ig  no  outlet  in  this  direction,  owing  to  the  arrested  develop- 

of  the  testicles,  was  devoted  to  the  formation  of  adipose 
3.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  condition  artificuiUy  produced  in 
als  by  the  removal  of  the  essential  sexual  organs.  With  this 
of  the  case  the  prognosis  could  not  be  very  favourable,  but  two 
ations  ap[)eared  to  suggest  themselves  as  the  only  means  of 
ting  a  fatal  issue — to  lessen,  if  possible,  the  present  accumula- 
>f  fat,  and  to  restore  the  muscular  activity.  When  this  boy  was 
spital,  in  February,  1874, 1  began  to  give  him  the  liquid  extract 
le  fucus  vesiculosus,  as  recommended  in  cases  of  obesity  by  M. 
lesne-Duparc*  in  1862.  On  that  occasion  he  took  it  in  drachm 
(,  given  three  times  a  day  in  mint  water.  While  in  the  third 
:  of  this  treatment  he  made  his  escape  from  the  house,  before 
ient  time  had  elapsed  for  him  to  have  derived  any  obvious 
Bt  from  the  medicine.  M.  Duchesne-Duparc  was  led  to  adopt 
remedy  from  observing  its  effects  in  obstinate  psoriasis,  for 
h  its  value  had  been  much  extolled.  The  psoriasis  did  not 
ove,  but  it  was  noticed  that  the  patients  who  took  this 
cine  became  much  emaciated,  although  they  suffered  neither 

indisposition  nor  disturbed  digestion ;  their  flow  of  urine  was 
I  increased,  and  if  the  urine  was  allowed  to  stand  a  blackish 
'  formed  on  its  surface  Although  the  structure  and  chemical 
>o8ition  of  the  different  kinds  of  fucus  (there  are  fourteen  British 
es)  are  almost  identical,  M.  Duchesne-Duparc  insists  that  it  is 

the  fucus  vesiculosus  which  produces  the  effects  mentioned, 
he  present  occasion  (April,  1875)  his  treatment  was  commenced 
rdering  twelve  leeches  to  be  applied  under  the  left  scapula  for 

complained  of  in  that  region;  only  five  of  these  could  be 
laded  to  bite,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  abundance  of  the  volatile 

acids  given  off  by  the  skin.  To  remove  these  acids,  and  make 
icinity  tolerable,  he  was  next  day  got  with  great  difficulty  into 
rm  bath  placed  beside  his  bed.  The  buoyancy  of  fat  persons  was 
illustrated  by  him  while  in  the  bath.  Six  leeches  applied  next 
under  the  right  scapula — all  took  well.  He  was  ordered  half- 
im  doses  of  liquor  potasses  in  lime-water  and  milk  three  times 
•  Mediod  Timet  and  Gazette,  19th  April,  1S62.   P.  411. 
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a  day.  The  first  effect  of  the  potash  was  to  produoe  diarrhoea,  and 
the  medicine  had  to  be  omitted,  as  diarrhoea,  for  the  reasons  before 
mentioned,  was  a  complication  most  fatiguing  to  the  patient  and 
irksome  to  his  attendants.  Prior  to  admission  he  had  not  been 
subject  to  the  usual  fluid  stools  of  fat  persons.  The  liquor  potasgc 
was  soon  resumed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  dose  was  increased  to 
one  drachm  three  times  a  day.  26th  April. — One  drachm  of  the 
liquid  extract  of  the  fucus  vesiculosus  was  added  to  each  dose  of 
the  potash,  viz. : — 

B.  Potas.  liquoris  Jj. 
Liq.  ext.  fuc.  ves.  3j. 
Aq.  calcis.  Jvi. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  in  a  cup  of  milk  three  times  a  day. 

On  30th  April  the  seaweed  was  omitted,  as  I  wished  to  try  the 
comparative  value  of  the  remedies,  and  during  the  whole  month  of 
May  he  continued  on  the  liquor  potasses  alone,  which  on  the  6th 
was  increased  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  on  the  15th  to  two 
drachms,  taken  regularly  in  milk  three  times  a  day.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  he  began  to  dislike  the  taste  of  the  potash,  and, 
30th  May,  he  was  ordered  the  extract  of  the  fucus  in  drachm  doses 
thrice  daily,  viz. : — 

5(.  Ext.  fuc.  vesic.  Sj. 

Spt.  chlorof.  .  .  3ij. 

Tinct.  aurant.  .  3ij. 

Aq.  month,  pip.  ad.  Jviij.  Jj.  t.  d. 

He  liked  the  taste  of  this  much  better.  On  16  th  May  he  had 
an  attack  of  iodism,  which  soon  passed  off,  and  he  resumed  the 
medicine,  which  was  continued  steadily  till  4th  August,  with  short 
intermissions  when  symptoms  of  iodism  appeared;  he  never  took 
more  of  it  than  three  drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Whik 
taking  the  liquor  potas^ae  his  bowels  remained  free,  but  they  were 
usually  confined  while  on  the  fucus  vesiculosus,  which  is  decidedly 
astringent  from  the  large  quantity  of  tannin  it  contains.  He 
always  felt  the  better  of  free  action  of  the  bowels ;  ^  he  used  ooct- 
sionally  take  a  powder  composed  of  pulv.  jal.  co.  Sss.,  pulv.  elat 
CO.  gr.  iij.  This  latter,  he  said,  was  the  best  medicine  he  ever 
took,  because  it  took  the  weight  out  of  his  stomach.**  The 
liquor  potasses  was  given  in  milk,  as  the  vehicle  best  suited  to 
mask  its  taste;  he  did  not  complain  of  it.  I  tasted  his  dose  of 
two  drachma  in  a       of  milk^  and  it  was  not  very  disagreeable. 
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Wliile  taking  three  drachms  a  day  the  urine  was  found  acid;  total 
quantity  in  twenty-four  hours,  37  oz.;  spec.  grav.  1,021,  free  from 
idbumen. 

His  progressive  improvement  will  be  best  indicated  by  noting 
briefly  the  increase  in  his  movability.  When  admitted,  15th 
ipril,  he  could  barely  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth;  17th,  was 
ible  to  turn  on  his  back ;  20th,  could  partly  raitse  himself  on  one 
dbow,  but  panted  much  from  the  exertion;  26th,  managed  to 
irork  himself  slowly  out  of  bed  without  assistance;  27th,  was  able 
or  first  time  to  sit,  with  assistance,  on  a  night  chair.  2nd  May, 
at  up  in  bed  for  the  first  time ;  4th,  able  to  creep  round  his  bed 
lolding  on  to  it — not  yet  able  to  stand,  even  with  help;  13th, 
lad  on  his  clothes  for  the  first  time;  15th,  stood  erect  for  a 
Doment  without  support;  26th,  able  to  walk  across  the  ward, 
eaning  with  both  hands  on  a  stick ;  30th,  able  to  smoke,  which  he 
lad  not  been  for  a  year  before  admission.  12th  June,  able  to  walk 
;he  length  of  the  corridor  with  a  stick ;  14th,  got  down  stairs  to 
Jie  landing  underneath,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  up 
igain;  27th,  got  as  far  as  the  hall-door,  from  the  top  of  the  house; 
29th,  got  out  into  the  grounds.  From  this  time  on  he  was  able 
to  take  daily  exercise  in  the  hospital  garden ;  he  was  made  do  any 
Light  manual  work  which  was  suitable  for  him,  but  his  breath 
Buled  him  on  any  slight  exertion.  Before  he  left  hospital  he  and  a 
man  with  locomotor  ataxy  set  out  for  a  walk,  and  managed  to  get 
lo  the  General  Post  Office  and  back  safely — a  distance  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  each  way. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  case,  perhaps,  is  that  he  went 
out  of  hospital  1^  lbs.  heavier  than  he  came  in ;  he  was  9  st.  2^  lbs. 
CD  admission,  and  9  st.  4  lbs.  when  he  left.  This  is  explained  by 
hia  loss  in  fat  being  replaced  by  gain  in  muscle.  The  increase 
of  muscle  on  the  lower  extremities  was  quite  obvious  in  the  change 
of  shape  of  the  gluteal  regions  and  of  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and 
ID  his  increased  powers  of  standing,  walking,  and  kicking;  the 
grasping  power  of  his  hand,  measured  Mrith  the  dynamometer,  had 
almost  doubled  in  the  four  months  he  was  under  treatment;  the 
right  hand  had  increased  from  12  kilos,  to  19  kilos,  (from  over 
26  lbs.  to  nearly  42  lbs.),  and  the  left  from  13  kilos,  to  22  kilos, 
(firom  over  28  lbs.  to  over  48  lbs.).  He  was  weighed  twice  a 
week,  every  Sunday  and  Thursday,  in  otie  of  Avery's  machines, 
which,  being  on  wheels,  could  be  rolled  over  beside  his  bed,  and  in 
which  he  was  seated  on  a  chair  when  unable  to  stand.   I  always 
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considered  that  his  difBculty  in  locomotion  was  due  more  to 
his  muscular  condition  than  to  the  weight  of  fat,  and  that  this 
muscular  atrophy  had  been  induced  principally  by  his  long  confine- 
ment to  bed  before  admission.  His  absolute  weight  at  any  time 
may  be  considered  small,  but  then  his  almost  dwarfish  stature— 
4  ft.  5  in. — is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  fourteen 
months  since  he  had  been  in  hospital  before,  he  had  grown  half  an 
inch,  and  increased  in  weight  16^  lbs.  Enforced  muscular  exercise 
was  an  important  part  of  his  treatment  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
move  about,  but  the  great  excitement  and  distress  of  the  respin- 
tion  and  circulation  this  always  induced  made  me  apprehensive  of 
a  rupture  of  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  should  this  exercise 
be  in  any  way  pushed  to  an  extreme.  His  very  feeble  pulse  and 
occasional  slight  oedema  of  the  feet  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  local  sub-epicardial  deposit  of  fat  by  its  mere  weight  producing 
absorption  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  structure,  independent  of 
fatty  infiltration.* 

When  this  boy  was  in  hospital,  in  1874,  he  was  seen  by  Staff- 
Surgeon  Boileau,  who  wrote  to  me,  saying: — "I  met  with  a 
similar  case  to  that  you  have  now  in  hospital  in  Canada,  in  all 
respects  ridiculotisly  similar — the  whole  aspect,  manner,  habit,  and 
appearance  of  the  two  boys  being  identical,  if  such  were  possible. 
It  was  manifest  in  my  Canadian  case  that  the  abnormal  obesitj 
started  from  a  flogging  administered  to  the  boy  when  at  school.  I 
was  assured  by  his  parents  that  up  to  the  time  of  that  particular 
flogging  he  was  *  like  every  other  boy,'  and  I  made  particular  inquiry 
into  the  case.  The  boy  appeared  to  have  been  very  severely  and 
unusually  beaten  over  the  head  and  neck.  He  was  known  as  ^  the 
Staley -bridge  Chicken.'" 

Dr.  Chambers,  in  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1850,  observes 
that  in  the  corpulent — speaking  of  those  excessively  so — the  repro- 
ductive powers  are  by  no  means  defective,  some  being  very  fertile 
and  few  barren.  This  remark  can  only  apply  to  cases  in  which 
the  corpulence  is  unconnected  with  atrophy  of  the  testicles,  and  has 
not  attained  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  subject  incapable 
of  the  slightest  exertion.  In  the  case  of  a  man^  aged  forty-one, 
who  died  of  fat,  whose  height  was  5^  feet,  circumference  4  feet  10 
inches,  and  weight  350  lbs.  (25  stones),  the  penis  and  testicles  were 
not  larger  than  they  are  usually  found  in  boys  of  seven  or  eight  years 

«  Hayden.    Die.  of  Heart  and  Aorta.    P.  608. 
^        ^5^1.  Jov.,  8th  Feb.,  1862.    P.  144. 
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of  age.  Dr.  Down*  has  reported  a  case  of  great  obesity  in  a  woman 
who  had  never  menstruated  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and 
did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  sexual  instinct.  She  was  4  feet 
4  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  210  lbs.  (15  stones);  he  con- 
sidered that  the  ovaries  were  undeveloped,  and  that  she  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  sow  that  had  been  spayed  for  the  purpose 
of  fattening.  Among  other  remedies  Dr.  Down  used  the  extract 
of  the  fucus  vesiculosus  in  doses  of  half-a-drachm  three  times 
a-day;  he  found  it  promote  diuresis  and  a  diminution  of  weight 
at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  and  one- third  a  week.  He  considers 
that  the  results  obtained  from  the  fucus  vesiculosus  were  such 
as  to  justify  its  being  regarded  as  a  safe,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
effectual  plan  for  diminishing  obesity;  but  that  it  falls  far 
behind  what  it  is  possible  to  effect  by  a  purely  animal  diet,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  such  a  typical  diet  as  is  possible  in  the 
treatment  of  these  cases.  The  extract  which  I  employed  in  this 
3a8e  was  procured  from  Squire,  of  Oxford-street;  it  is  a  thick 
liquid  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  a  harsh  taste  of  iodine  and 
Leather.  The  price  of  this  drug  seems  to  vary  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  that  offered  by  Squire  being  58.  per  lb.,  that  by  Rew, 
af  Regent-street,  28s.,  and  that  by  Ferris,  of  Bristol,  40s.  per  lb, 
[t  was  given,  as  directed  by  Duchesne-Duparc,  before  meals  or  on 
an  empty  stomach;  the  boy  was  meanwhile  kept  as  far  as  possible 
upon  a  meat  diet.  He  was  on  the  potash  treatment  for  six  weeks, 
and  subsequently  for  more  than  nine  on  the  fucus  vesiculosus. 
He  had  made  great  improvement  long  before  he  was  put  on  the 
Fucus,  but  he  did  not  at  all  recede  when  the  potash  was  stopped 
and  the  seaweed  substituted.  I  was  unwilling  to  continue  the 
potash  treatment  all  through,  for  fear  of  deranging  his  digestion, 
and  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  employing  in  the 
Tucus  a  remedy  which,  though  it  may  not  possess  all  the  power 
attributed  to  it,  may  be  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  remedial  agencies 
a  different  kind. 

It  has  been  aptly  observed  that  the  subject  of  obesity  has 
been  treated  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  true  practical 
importance,  and  that  cases  have  been  collected  rather  to  furnish 
amusement  than  to  increase  knowledge.  A  desire  to  escape  the 
condemnation  implied  in  this  remark  must  be  my  excuse  for 
having  laid  this  case  before  the  Society  with  more  detail  than  it 
might  appear  at  first  to  be  deserving  of. 

•  London  Hosp.  Beporta.  YoL  I.,  p.  97. 
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Art.  XIII. —  The  Treatment  of  Aneurism  by. Compression^  iUustrotd 
by  Notes  of  Two  Cases.  By  James  H.  Wharton,  M.B.  Umy. 
Dubl. ;  F.R.C.S.I. ;  Surgeon  to  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County 
Dublin  Infirmary,  &c. 

Every  contribution  to  the  important  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  must  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  clinical  surgeon. 
The  case  immediately  following  is  of  no  small  degree  of  interest, 
as  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  "  Dublin  method under  peculiar 
circumstances;  pressure,  for  about  1,000  hours,  having  failed  to 
procure  consolidation  of  the  contents  of  the  aneurismai  sac,  prior 
to  the  admission  of  the  patient  to  the  Meath  Hospital.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  while  under  treatment  in  the  M.  Infirmary,  he  was 
informed  that,  as  pressure  had  proved  unsuccessful,  the  femoral 
artery  should  be  ligatured,  whereupon  he  determined  to  come  to 
Ireland  to  have  the  operation  performed.  The  case  was  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Collins,  to  whose  unremitting  care  thefkvou^ 
able  issue  is  mainly  to  be  attributed. 

The  second  case,  which  is  very  briefly  reported,  is  placed  on 
record  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  an  event  not  devoid  of  physio- 
logical and  pathological  importance  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism- 
suppuration  of  the  sac.  The  patient,  to  whom  the  case  refers,  was 
admitted  to  the  Meath  Hospital  in  July  of  the  present  year,  just 
four  years  after  he  had  been  discharged  cured  on  account  of  an 
abscess  in  the  right  popliteal  space.  This  abscess  evidently  was 
connected  with  the  chronic  dissolution  of  the  sac.  The  leg  was 
considerably  swollen,  but  pain  was  scarcely  appreciable.  The 
patient  continues  to  work  as  a  labourer,  although  the  abscess  is  not 
healed,  and  the  swelling  of  the  limb  is  still  present. 

Case  I. — Aneurism  of  the  Left  Popliteal  Artery.    Under  care  of 
Mr.  Wharton.  Reported  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Collins,  practising  pupil. 

J.  K.,  unmarried,  aged  thirty-four,  was  admitted  to  the  Meath 
Hospital,  Sept.  17th,  1875.  He  was  a  healthy-looking  man,  of 
stout  build.  He  had  lived  well,  but  was  always  sober  in  his  habits; 
never  had  syphilis  or  rheumatism ;  never  took  mercury ;  is  a  grett 
smoker.  His  occupation  (printing)  often  compelled  him  to  stand  for 
many  hours  and  to  lid  heavy  weights,  which  he  usually  rested  oo 
his  left  thigh,  but  never  felt  any  pain  from  this  habit  On  iioJ 
December,  1^1 4^  «\|rained  his  wristi  but  did  not  feel  Us 
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leg  injured.  Five  weeks  afterwards  he  felt  a  slight  p^n  down  the 
back  of  his  left  leg,  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  pulsation  behind 
the  knee-joint.  This  continued  to  increase,  and  a  swelling  appeared 
[>n  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  joint  became 
%  little  stiff,  and  the  hamstring  muscles  contracted,  so  that  he  could 
not  straighten  the  limb.  He  was  able  to  walk  up  to  the  10th 
April,  1875,  though  suffering  great  pain,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  M.  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  L. 

Pressure  was  applied  to  the  femoral  artery  in  such  a  way  that 
%  pulsation  could  always  be  felt  in  the  tumour,  and  potassii  iodidum 
iras  given  internally. 

He  says  "  the  tumour  was  at  least  one-third  larger  then  than 
when  he  came  under  Mr.  Wharton's  observation." 

According  to  his  account,  Mr.  L.'s  treatment  was  as  follows : — 

Pressure  was  applied  12  hours  daily  for  28  days,  when  the 
pulsation  ceased,  as  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  L.,  and  the  tumour 
became  much  less  in  size.  He  remained  in  bed  for  14  days  longer 
in  perfect  rest,  the  limb  being  bandaged.  After  this  he  sat  up, 
and  often  hopped  about  on  the  right  leg  for  8  days,  when  the 
pulsation  suddenly  commenced  again. 

Pressure  was  reapplied  for  21  days,  quietness  not  being  strictly 
enforced.  It  then  was  given  up  for  8  days,  reapplied- for  21  days, 
yet  no  further  change  occurred  in  the  tumour. 

He  remained  under  Mr.  L.'s  care  for  some  time  longer — in  all 
about  4  months.  His  impression  is  that  "the  pulsation  never 
completely  stopped." 

On  Sept.  17th  he  was  admitted  to  the  Meath  Hospital.  A 
tumour  about  3  inches  in  length,  from  above  downwards,  pre- 
sented itself  at  the  outer  and  inferior  part  of  the  popliteal  space  of 
the  \eil  leg.  It  extended  a  short  distance  down  the  calf,  behind 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  fusiform  in  shape,  with  a  strong  pulsation 
quite  apparent  to  the  eye.  A  distinct  bruit  was  heard  on  auscul- 
tation. Opposite  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  the  limb  measured 
15^  inches.  On  examination  the  heart  and  lungs  were  found 
healthy. 

Treatment. — Perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  on  a  firm 
bed.  The  limb  was  bandaged  with  flannel,  slightly  fiexed,  and 
bud  on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  course  of  the  femoral 
urtery,  to  which  pressure  was  to  be  applied,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting the  slightest  pulsation  being  felt  in  the  aneurismal  sac. 
Bowels  to  be  opened  by  haustus  rhei. 
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Sept.  18th,  morning. — Slept  well ;  bowels  moved. 
I^.    Acidi  gallici,  gr.  60. 
Glycerini,  q.  s. 
Ut  ft.  pil.,  xii.  equaled.  St.  nnam  ter  die. 

Head's  and  Signoroni's  tourniquets  to  be  applied  alternately 
throughout  the  day.  Diet:  broth,  extra  milk.  Smoking  allowed. 
Evening. — Temp,  of  foot,  97°;  pulse,  84;  pulsation  in  the  tumour 
stronger.    Pressure  applied  for  10  hours  50  minutes. 

Sept.  19th,  morning. — Slept  well;  pulse,  88.  Pressure  to  be 
applied  as  before.  Evening. — Temp,  of  foot,  97°;  pulse,  84; 
tumour  feels  a  little  more  solid.  Pressure  applied  for  11  horn 
30  minutes. 

Sept.  20th,  morning. — Did  not  sleep  much,  though  he  had  30  m. 
liq.  opii  sed.  Limb  measured  15^  inches ;  pulse,  90.  Evening  — 
Signoroni's  tourniquet  could  not  be  borne,  so  at  12  noon  Hoej's 
clamp  was  substituted.  Bead  s  instrument  has  caused  a  good  deal 
of  irritation.  Temp,  of  foot,  94° ;  pulse,  87 ;  slight  pain  in  the  calf 
of  the  leg.    Pressure  applied  for  12  hours. 

Sept.  2l8t,  morning. — Had  a  bad  night;  pulse,  72.  Ordered 
haust.  rhei.  Evening. — Patient  was  very  restless  all  day,  which 
caused  the  instruments  to  shift  very  often,  and  he  could  not  bear 
them  long  on  the  same  spot.  Unsatisfactory  pressure  applied  for 
12  hours. 

Sept.  22nd,  morning'. — Slept  well;  pulse  quick;  bowels  moved. 
Evening. — Bead's  instrument  was  removed,  as  the  spot  to  which 
the  pressure  was  applied  appeared  as  if  about  to  slough.  Digital 
pressure  was  tried  for  about  2  hours,  but  could  not  be  maintained 
on  account  of  the  large  development  of  the  thigh,  and  thus  offering 
so  much  resistance.  Applied  Signoroni  s  tourniquet  at  the  8ui)erior 
end  of  Hunter's  canal.  Slight  pain  about  the  knee  and  foot. 
Pressure  applied  for  12  hours. 

Sept.  23rd,  morning. — Had  a  bad  night,  though  he  had  30  m.  of 
guttaa  nigrae;  headache.  Evening. — No  pulsation  in  the  tumour. 
Pressure  has  been  applied  for  70  hours  20  minutes.  A  short  time 
afterwards  the  pulsation  began  again.  Slight  pain  in  the  leg  and 
sole  of  foot.    Pressure  applied  for  12  hours. 

Sept.  24th,  morning. — Slept  well;  bowels  moved;  pulse,  7i; 
pulsation  in  the  tumour  very  slight.  Even  should  no  pulsation  be 
felt  in  the  tumour,  in  the  evening  the  pressure  was  ordered  to  be 
reapplied.  Evening. — No  pulsation.  Pain  in  leg  and  foot.  Pres- 
sure applied  for  12  hours ;  pressure  reapplied  for  5  hours. 
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jpt.  25th. — No  pulsation.  Numbness  and  pain  through  the 
e  limb.    Pressure  applied  for  12  hours. 

»pt.  26th. — No  pulsation.  Starting  pains  through  the  leg. 
lit  pressure  applied  for  12  hours.  Pressure  applied  altogether 
11  hours  20  minutes. 

;pt.  27th. — No  pressure  to  be  applied  except  when  going  to 
.    To  remain  in  bed  with  perfect  rest. 

ctober  1st. — Foot  feels  much  warmer,  and  very  slight  pain  and 
ling  sensation  in  it. 

ctober  4th. — Slight  pain  through  the  leg  and  foot  occasionally, 
ctober  10th. — Sat  up  in  bed  for  the  first  time.  Ordered 
vine. 

ctober  16th. — Continues  well.    Ordered  a  pint  of  porter, 
ctober  25th. — May  go  about  on  crutches. 

Chart  of  Pressure, 


Sept.  18th,  Pressure  applied, 

Honra. 

.  10 

Minatea. 

50 

„  19th, 

»i 

.  11 

30 

„  20th, 

n  >» 

.  12 

0 

„  21st, 

»> 

.  12 

0 

„  22nd, 

>>          »i  • 

.  12 

0 

„  23rd, 

>»          »>  • 

*  12 

0 

(N.B.- 

—No  pulsation  for  a  short  time.) 

„  24th, 

»»  »> 
(N.B. — No  pulsation.) 

.  12 

0 

82 

20 

„     „     Pressure  reapplied. 

.  5 

0 

„    25th,  Slight  pressure  for 

.  12 

0 

„  26th, 

.  12 

0 

nih.    20  m. 

lie  tumour  ceased  pulsating  after  82  hours  20  minutes  of 
isure. 


!a8E  II. — Thomas  Nolan,  aged  forty,  labourer,  admitted  into 
Meath  Hospital  on  the  Mst  of  June,  1871,  suffering  from 
liteal  aneurism  of  the  right  limb.  He  was  a  strong  healthy 
I,  and  had  lived  a  temperate  life.  His  own  history  of  his 
:tion  was  that,  about  five  years  ago,  he  received  a  wound  on 
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the  inside  of  the  knee  from  a  bank  of  earth  falling  on  him;  emce 
that  time  he  had  been  subject  to  pain  about  the  knee. 

About  a  week  before  his  admission  he  first  noticed  a  pain  in 
the  instep.  On  last  night,  while  turning  in  bed,  he  suddenly  felt 
something  give  way  on  the  back  of  the  knee,  and,  on  putting  down 
his  hand,  noticed  a  pulsating  tumour. 

June  21st. — He  was  put  to  bed;  his  leg  was  bandaged,  and  the 
limb  raised. 

June  23rd. — Digital  pressure  was  commenced  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  continued  until  9  p.m. 

June  24th. — Signoroni's  tourniquet  was  applied  this  morning  at 
9  a.m. 

June  25th. — An  8-lb.  weight  was  to-day  used  alternately  with 
Signoroni  8  instrument.  These  were  changed  about  every  fifteen 
minutes. 

June  26th. — Read's  tourniquet  was  put  on  to-day,  and  uaed 
alternately  with  Signoroni's. 

June  28th. — Pressure  was  to-day  kept  up  from  9  a.m.  to  9  pm 
The  tumour  felt  a  little  harder, 

June  30th. — Pressure  was  kept  up  as  before.  The  tumour  was 
harder  and  more  circumscribed. 

July  Ist. — Pressure  was  applied  at  9  a.m.  this  morning.  The 
patient  complained  of  great  pain  about  the  knee  during  the  night 
The  pressure  was  taken  off*  at  9  a.m.  Pulsation  had  then  ceased. 
The  tumour  felt  hard  and  very  solid. 

July  2nd. — No  return  of  pulsation.  The  patient  was  still  kept 
in  bed. 

July  6th. — Still  in  bed.    Tumour  smaller,  and  very  hard. 
July  22nd. — Discharged  cured. 


PART  II. 

REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Lectures  and  Essays  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
Part  IL —  The  Physiology  and  Patliology  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  By 
Robert  M'Donnell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Dublin:  Fannin  &  Co. 

This  part  of  Dr.  M'DonneH's  work  consists  of  three  divisions — 
a  critical  essay  on  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  spinal  cord, 
a  new  theory  of  nervous  action  as  regards  the  transmission  of 
sensation  along  the  nerves,  and  a  course  of  four  lectures  on 
physiology  applied  to  practice. 

At  the  outset  the  author  states  the  circumstances  which  have 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  writing  of  such  a  work.  He  not  only 
assisted  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  in  an  extended  series  of  experiments, 
and  examined  the  bodies  of  the  animals  employed  in  these,  but  he 
has  himself  repeated  these  experiments,  and  extended  the  field  of 
research  in  many  new  directions. 

His  utterances,  therefore,  on  the  many  still  doubtful  subjects 
treated  of  in  these  essays  must  have  all  that  weight  which  attaches 
to  the  personal  observations  of  a  well-trained  investigator. 

The  opening  essay  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  examination  of 
the  views  put  forward  by  Dr.  Brown- S^quard  in  his  well-known 
Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System." 

With  regard  to  the  conduction  of  sensitive  impressions,  Dr. 
McDonnell  confirms  the  opinion  of  Brown- S^quard,  that  it  takes 
place  exclusively  in  the  grey  matter,  and  that  the  conductors 
decussate  very  shortly  after  their  entrance  into  the  cord.  He  has 
repeated  the  celebrated  experiment  of  dividing  the  lumbar  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord  longitudinally  through  the  middle  line,  and  finds 
that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  operation  sensation  is  completely  lost, 
irbile  motion  is  but  little  impaired  in  the  posterior  limbs.  This 
^ult,  he  thinks,  disproves  the  view  that  the  grey  matter  has 
:be  power  of  transmitting  impressions  in  every  direction.  Still 
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there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  conduction  of  sensation  in  the  cord, 
which  is  stated  and  explained  by  Dr.  McDonnell  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  Even  though  it  be  assumed  by  some  that  there  are  distinct  conducton 
for  various  sensitive  impressions,  yet  it  appears  certain  that  such  con- 
ductors do  not  run  in  distinct  bundles,  along  definite  tracts  of  the  spinal 
cord,  any  more  than  do  the  nerve-fibres  seem  to  run  in  groups  or  distinct 
bundles,  from  the  surface  supplied  by  them,  to  the  brain.  Were  it  so,  and 
admitting  that  sensitive  impressions  are  mainly  propagated  along  the 
grey  matter,  it  would  follow  that  certain  injuries  done  to  the  grey  matter, 
but  not  dividing  it  completely,  would  be  followed  by  loss  of  some 
particular  variety  of  sensation,  or,  in  the  other  instance,  by  anaesthesia  in 
particular  patches  of  the  surface  from  which  the  divided  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  would  have  come.  But  this  is  not  what  occurs.  After 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  engaging  more  or  less  of  the  grey  matter, 
sensibility  is  not  completely  destroyed  in  certain  places,  remaining  perfect 
in  other  parts;  but  sensibility  is  diminished,  and  apparently  equally 
diminished,  in  all  parts  posterior  to  the  lesion,  and  this  diminution  of 
sensibility  continues  to  become  more  marked  the  more  the  grey  matter  b 
divided,  until,  when  the  anterior  columns  alone  remain,  amestheaia  is 
established.  Thus,  while  one  is  certainly  induced  to  believe  that  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord  conducts  sensitive  impressions  as  a  whole,  and 
not  as  a  nerve,  by  separate  conductors  coming  from  particular  points,  it 
is  evident  that  the  conductors  in  the  spinal  cord  are  not  so  arranged  as  to 
follow  distinct  channels,  running  in  bundles,  in  continuation  of  the  nerve- 
roots,  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  such  is  true  for  the  conductors  of 
pain,  touch,  tickling,  &c.  Indeed  this,  among  other  things,  would  indine 
one  much  more  to  regard  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nerve-tubule  on  a  very 
large  scale,  than  as  a  large  nerve  composed  of  many  independent  con- 
ductors, as  has  been  the  view  of  many.  Looked  upon  as  a  gigantic 
nerve-tubule,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  considered  as  having  in  its  investing 
membrane  a  structure  analogous  to  the  tubular  membrane  of  a  nerve- 
fibre  ;  and  in  the  white  structure  of  the  columns — anterior,  lateral,  and 
posterior — the  structure  represented  by  the  white  substance  of  Schwann ; 
while  the  grey  medullary  substance  takes  the  place  of  the  axis  cylinder. 
Of  course  this  comparison  merely  serves  to  point  out  an  ideal  similitude; 
nevertheless,  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  axis  cylinder,  encased  and 
insulated  as  it  is  by  the  surrounding  timics,  can  be  the  means  of 
conveying  sensations  produced  by  different  means  of  irritation,  so  it 
seems  that  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  grey  matter  conveys 
all  sorts  of  impressions,  and  even  also  the  orders  of  the  wiD,  to 
muscles." 

In  speaking  o(  tVve  \QAo-motor  nervous  system^  Dr.  M^Ikiavdl 
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considers  the  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
the  vascular  dilatation  which  sometimes  follows  irritation  of  certain 
Qerves.  He  believes  that  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
irteries  are  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  peripheral  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  ganglia,  which  are  known  to  occur  in  such 
abundance  in  their  coats  and  in  the  tissue  adjacent.  But  these 
ganglia  are  subordinate  to  the  central  nervous  system,  and  through 
it  they  can  be  stimulated  or  controlled  in  their  action,  and  it  is 
by  an  inhibitory  action  exerted  on  them,  and  not  directly  on  the 
vessels  themselves,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  latter  is  caused. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  so-called 
muscular  sense  and  the  cause  of  the  pain  produced  by  cramp  or 
spasm.  It  would  appear  that  every  time  a  muscle  contracts  a 
change  in  its  galvanic  state  occurs,  which  may  be  demonstrated  by 
a  reoscopic  frog's  leg,  whose  nerve  is  laid  on  the  contracting  muscle ; 
at  every  contraction  of  the  muscle  a  secondary  contraction  is  pro- 
duced in  the  reoscopic  leg.  The  more  violent  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle  the  greater  is  the  galvanic  disturbance.  This  galvanic 
disturbance  it  is  which  is  the  irritant  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
muscles,  and  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  weight  and  to  the  other 
manifestations  of  the  muscular  sense.  Unless  the  contractions  be 
exceedingly  violent,  or  the  sensitive  nerves  be  in  a  state  of  hyperjes- 
thesia,  there  is  no  pain.  But  Brown-S^quard  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  muscle  should  contract  in  order  to  cause  the 
^Ivanic  disturbance  in  question.  If  it  be  mechanically  prevented 
From  contracting,  as  by  a  suspended  weight,  it  is  found  that  every 
time  it  tends  to  contract  a  galvanic  change  is  caused,  which  is  so 
much  the  greater  the  greater  is  the  resistance  to  the  contraction, 
while  if  the  tendon  be  cut,  and  all  resistance  removed,  although  the 
muscle  contracts,  no  galvanic  change  occurs. 

It  is  known  that  a  hemisection  of  the  spinal  cord  which  causes 
anaesthesia  of  the  opposite  side  behind  the  section  causes  hyperes- 
thesia of  the  side  on  which  the  operation  is  performed.  This 
curious  phenomenon  seems  to  have  a  double  cause — first,  the  partial 
division  of  the  cord  causes  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the 
same  side,  and  consequently  an  undue  vascularity  of  the  surface. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  hyperaesthesia ;  but  beyond  this 
the  operation  produces  hypenemia  of  the  cord  itself,  and  this 
x>ndition  usually  betrays  itself  by  hypersesthesia  of  the  parts  which 
lerive  their  nerves  from  the  hypersemic  region.  As  an  example  of 
lypenesthesia  caused  by  peripheral  vascularity,  we  have  that 
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following  the  application  of  a  sinapism,  while  the  tenderness  of  the 
surface  observed  in  the  early  stages  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  a 
good  example  of  hyperaesthesia  due  to  central  hypersemia. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  always  felt  in  explaining  the  conduction 
of  different  kinds  of  sensation,  and  the  views  now  generally  held 
cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  According  to  these,  there  are 
distinct  conductors  for  each  kind  of  sensation,  one  set  of  fibres  con- 
veying impressions  of  touch,  another  of  heat,  another  of  tickling, 
and  so  on.  Brown-S^quard  enumerates,  besides  the  four  distinct 
kinds  of  conductors  belon^ng  to  the  higher  senses,  no  less  than 
eleven  other  kinds  of  fibres  in  the  cord,  brain,  and  nerves,  and 
supposes  that  the  number  is  much  greater  even  than  this. 

Dr.  M*Donnell  proposes  another  theory  of  sensitive  conduction 
which  is  far  simpler,  and  seems  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  much  better  than  any  of  those  previously  put  forward.  We 
give  this  theory  in  his  own  words : — 

"  I  conceive  that  the  various  peripheral  expansions  of  sensitive  nerres 
take  up  undulations  or  vibrations,  and  convei*t  them  into  waves  capable 
of  being  propagated  along  nervous  tissue  (neurility,  as  it  has  been  well 
named  by  Lewes).  Thus  the  same  nerve-tubule  may  be  able  to  transmit 
along  it  vibrations  differing  in  character,  and  hence  giving  rise  to 
different  sensations ;  and  consequently  the  same  nerve-tubule  may,  in  its 
normal  condition,  transmit  the  wave  which  pi'oduces  the  idea  of  simple 
contact,  or  that  which  produces  the  idea  of  beat ;  or,  again,  the  same 
nerve-tubules  in  the  optic  nerve  which  propagate  the  undulations  of  red, 
may  also  propagate,  in  normal  vision,  those  which  excite  the  idea  of 
yellow  or  blue,  and  so  for  the  other  senses. 

I  advocate  this  undulatory  theory  of  sensation  in  preference  to  the 
theory  of  distinct  conductors : — 

"  1st.  Because  it  is  simple. 
2nd.  Because  it  is  strongly  supported  by  analogy,  when  compared 
with  wave  propagations  in  other  departments  of  science. 

''drd.  Because  it  appears  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  large  nomber 
of  recognised  physiological  facts,  which  seem  inexplicable  upon  the 
theory  of  distinct  conductors." 

We  would  recommend  this  part  of  Dr.  McDonnell's  book  as  i 
good  example  of  a  lucidness  in  style  and  aptness  in  illustration,  too 
often  absent  in  physiological  writings. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  course  of  lectures  which  concludes 
this  volume,  we  find  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  practice  of  vivisec- 
tion for  purpoa^ft      wiwcAifia  investigation  and  teaching.  The 
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author  distinguishes  carefully  between  cruelty  and  the  infliction  of 
pain,  and  points  out  how  futile  the  cui-bono  argument  is  when 
urged  against  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 

The  lectures  which  follow  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  same 
subjects  as  those  treated  of  in  the  opening  critical  essay.  But  the 
matter  is  handled  differently  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  lecture 
theatre,  and  the  statements  made  are  freely  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments. These  lectures  show  how  the  most  difficult  subjects  may  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  a  very  junior  student,  and 
they  will  well  repay  the  study  of  every  teacher  of  physiology  in  our 
schools. 

The  first  lecture  is  on  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  and  in  it  Dr.  McDonnell  repeats  on 
himself  the  painful  experiment  of  plunging  one  arm  into  melting  ice 
to  demonstrate  the  reflex  contraction  thus  caused  in  the  vessels  of 
the  opposite  hand. 

The  second  lecture  deals  with  the  reflex  phenomena  of  disease, 
explained  through  the  influence  of  the  nerves  over  the  blood 
vessels. 

The  third  is  on  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata;  and  the  fourth  is  occupied  with  the  explanation  of  the 
hypersesthesia  resulting  from  a  division  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  cord, 
of  the  sensation  accompanying  muscular  contraction  and  the  pain  in 
cramp,  spasm,  <&c.,  and  with  the  artificial  production  and  etiology  of 
epilepsy  in  animals. 

Over  this  wide  range  of  subjects  the  student  is  taken  rapidly  and 
easily.  There  is  not  one  sentence  which  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  anyone  possessed  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  but  there 
is  no  sacrifice  of  scientific  accuracy,  no  shirking  of  difficult  points. 
We  have  only  to  repeat  that  we  look  on  these  Lectures  as  models  of 
what  such  discourses  should  be,  and  to  express  our  belief  that  if  we 
had  more  like  them,  the  physiological  teaching  in  our  schools  would 
not  be  in  the  disgracefiUly  backward  state  in  which  it  unfortunately 
now  is. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  Second 
Supplement.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1875.  8vo, 
pp.  1,215. 

In  1872  the  first  supplement  to  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry 
was  published.  The  wonderfully  progressive  nature  of  this  science 
is  strikingly  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  second  supplement 
only  three  years  later.  But  this  supplement  is  not  like  ordinary 
supplements;  it  is  a  huge  volume  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
large  pages  of  small  type,  in  which  there  is  abundant  use  of  abbre- 
viations and  great  condensation  of  description.  The  volume 
describes  completely  all  that  has  taken  place  in  chemical  discovery 
and  theory  from  the  end  of  1869  to  the  end  of  1872,  and  some  of 
the  more  important  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  1873  and 
1874.  We  find,  however,  that  many  important  subjects,  wholly  or 
partly  ignored  in  the  Dictionary  and  its  first  supplement,  are 
treated  of  at  considerable  length  in  the  second  supplement.  For 
example,  under  the  head  of  Fodder  Plants  we  have  a  detailed 
account  of  the  chemistry  of  these  plants,  and  of  the  influence  of 
various  conditions  affecting  their  developments,  extending  over  a 
long  period.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  article  Soot 
Crops,  in  which  we  find  information  available  at  the  time  when  the 
Dictionary  itself  was  published.  Here  we  may  remark  that  the 
only  defect  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  this  valuable 
work  is  the  meagre  and  defective  account  which  it  gives  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  phytology.  On  looking  through  this  large 
volume  the  number  of  new  compounds  formed  yearly  by  Conti- 
nental chemists  contrasts  with  the  comparatively  few  discoveries 
made  by  British  chemists.  In  Germany  the  progress  of  chemical 
discovery  is  something  wonderful,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
supplement  being  devoted  to  chronicling  the  doings  of  the 
numerous  German  chemists.  In  that  country,  however,  science  u 
encouraged  by  State  endowments  and  by  the  establishment  of 
magnificent  public  laboratories,  and  the  investigators  include  many 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  the  country — men  who,  like  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Horstman,  wholly  devote  their  wealth  and  their 
leisure  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  It  was  not  always  that  thew 
countries  did  not  contribtfte  their  fair  share  of  chemical  discovery 
to  the  general  «Ux^^  o(  Va!L0H4\sd^<^  on  that  important  science.  Early 
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D  this  century  and  the  latter  part  of  the  last  no  part  of  the  world 
produced  greater  chemists  or  made  greater  discoveries  than  Great 
Britain.  Whoever  is  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  an  element  is 
mmortalised  in  the  annals  of  science.  The  British  chemists  of 
rom  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago  discovered  more  than  their  fair 
hare  of  elementary  bodies.  Priestley  discovered  oxygen ;  Ruther- 
ord,  nitrogen;  Cavendish,  hydrogen;  Wollaston,  palladium  and 
hodium;  Wood,  platinum;  Davy,  boron,  potassium,  sodium, 
alcium,  magnesium,  strontium,  and  barium ;  Tenant,  osmium  and 
ridium.  When  the  last  discovery  of  an  element  had  been  made 
>y  a  British  chemist  nearly  one  half  of  the  then  known  simple 
lodies  were  associated  with  the  names  of  British  discoverers, 
ilost  of  the  important  gases — such  as  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
litrous  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  muriatic  acid,  chlorous  acid — were  made 
:nown  by  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  chemists.  In  Dublin  the  first 
uccessful  attempt  to  isolate  fluorine  gas  was  made  by  Knox,  and 
he  curious  and  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
iras  first  prepared  in  that  city  by  Kirwan.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  century  chemistry  was  a  fashionable  pursuit  in  these  countries, 
A  it  has  now  become  in  Germany ;  and  unless  the  science  again 
becomes  cultivated  by  men  of  leisure  and  wealth,  we  must  continue 
o  see  the  Germans  keeping  far  ahead  of  us  in  exploring  a  domain 
»f  nature  which  hitherto  has  been  found  the  richest  and  most 
ironderful  into  which  the  scientific  investigator  has  penetrated. 

In  the  present  supplement  we  find  no  new  generalisations  of 
mportance,  and  no  change  of  notation  or  nomenclature,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previously  issued  volumes.  The  number  of  new 
platinum  bases  described  is  very  large,  and  some  of  the  names  given 
o  them  very  long,  as,  for  example,  Oxyiodonitrate  of  ZHplatino- 
etradiammonium  and  lododiplaiinotetradiammonium  oxyiodide!  Our 
:nowledge  of  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  and  the  great  variety  of 
Kxlies  produced  from  them  is  considerably  extended.  Fhysio- 
3gical  chemistry,  rather  neglected  in  the  preceding  volumes,  is 
reated  upon  at  considerable  length  in  this.  There  are  also 
lescribed  several  new  compounds,  in  which  the  tetrad  silicon 
eplaces  the  tetratomus  element,  carbon.  A  chloride  of  silicon 
xists,.  resembling  chloroform  (chloride  of  carbon),  and  several 
ther  compounds  of  silicon  appear  to  be  the  analogues  of  carbon 
ombinations.  As  boron  is  a  triad,  it  probably  occupies  the  same 
elation  to  silicon  as  nitrogen  does  to  carbon.  We  may  probably 
t  DO  distant  date,  have  organic  compounds,  in  which  carbon  is 
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replaced  by  silicon  and  nitrogen  by  boron.  Ladenberg,  indeed, 
suggests  that  silica  is  generally  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants ;  may-be 
partly  derived  from  the  combustion  of  silicon,  which  had  partly 
replaced  the  carbon  in  the  vegetable  tissues.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  animal  chemistry  which  offers  more  interesting  or  pro- 
mising results  than  the  substitution  of  elements  by  others  of  the 
same  atomicity — carbon  by  silicon,  sulphur  by  selenium,  nitrogen 
by  boron,  potassium  by  rubedium,  and  so  on.  The  facts  already 
recorded  in  Watts^s  Dictionary  indicate  that  such  substitutions  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 


5*.  Thomas's  Hoifpital  Reports.    New  series.    Vol.  V.    Pp.  451. 
London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-two  papers  upon  a  variety  of  medical 
and  surgical  subjects.  The  medical  staff*  of  St.  Thomasa  have 
made  good  use  of  the  material  coming  under  their  obeervatioQ. 
Some  of  the  essays  are  of  great  interest,  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  following: — On  the  Mechanical  Structure  of  the 
Cancellous  Tissue  of  Bone,"  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe;  "  Notes  on  the 
Treatment  of  Bums  and  Scalds,''  by  Francis  Mason ;  Report  on 
Cases  of  Pneumonia,"  by  Thos.  B.  Peacock ;  "  On  the  Action  and 
Use  of  Aconitia,"  by  John  Harley.  There  are  numerous  well- 
ezecuted  illustrations. 


Illustrations  of  Clinical  Study.    By  Jonathan  Hutchiksok, 
F.R.C.S.    London:  J.  &  A.  Churchai. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  is  known  to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  mart 
versatile  writers  in  this  country.  There  are  few  men  who  have 
contributed  so  much,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  an  audience  to 
uniformly  respectful.  He  is  a  good  surgeon,  a  sound  thinker,  and 
a  most  pleasing  writer.  The  project  in  which  he  is  at  present 
engaged  is  the  publication  of  a  number  of  fasciculi  of  platea, 
photographs,  woodcuts,  and  diagrams,  illustrating  surgical  diseaiefl» 
symptoms,  and  accidents,  and  operative  and  other  methods  of 
treatment.  The  first  number  consists  of  four  plates,  representing 
frontal  encephalocele,  ivory  exostosis  of  the  orbit,  Jacob's  uker,and 
different  \ane\ie^     ^\\«aiccQ,   There  is  accompanying  deacripUfc 
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letterpress,  very  lucid  and  suflSciently  full.  The  plates  are 
admirably  executed.  The  publication  is  cheap,  and  we  most 
strongly  recommend  all  who  have  not  the  opportunities  of  referring 
to  hospital  collections  to  provide  themselves  with  this  most  excellent 
publication. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  PARALYSIS, 

1.  Des  Paralysies  Bulbaires,    Par  le  Dr.  Hallopeau.  Paris: 
J.  B.  Baillifere  et  Fils.    1875.    8vo,  pp.  152. 

2.  Des  Contractures,    Par  le  Dr.  Isidore  Straus-    Paris:  J.  B. 
Bailli^re  et  Fils.    1875.    8vo,  pp.  93. 

3.  De  la  Localisation  dans  les  Maladies  Ciribrales.    Par  le  Dr. 
R.  LiPiNE.  Paris:  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils.   1875.  8vo,  pp.  160. 

These  three  works  are  theses  presentees  au  concours  pour 
Tagr^gation  "  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  In  such  essays 
we  cannot  look  for  much  original  matter,  for  Dr.  Lepine  tells  us 
that  the  rules  of  the  Concours  allow  only  twelve  days  for  the 
writing  and  printing  of  the  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  is  not 
chosen  by  the  author^  but  assigned  to  him  by  lot.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  works  before  us,  and  in  others  of  the  same  class,  we  find 
much  that  is  well  worthy  of  perusal;  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  is  generally  excellent,  the  information  exact  and  derived 
from  the  most  recent  sources,  and  many  valuable  cases,  before 
unpublished,  are  detailed  with  a  fulness  and  accuracy  too  often 
absent  in  English  medical  records* 

M.  Hallopeau,  after  an  introductory  chapter,  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  illustrated  by 
figures  borrowed  from  the  article  of  M.  Farabeuf  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Eneyclopidique  des  Sciences  Midicales,  An  admirable  chapter  on 
the  pathological  physiology  of  the  bulb  follows.  The  paralyses  of 
bulbar  origin  are  divided  into  three  groups — 1st.  Those  caused  by 
lesion  of  the  nuclei  of  origin  or  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  which 
arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata  itself;  2nd.  Those  caused  by 
lesion  of  the  nerve-fibres  which  unite  the  cerebral  ganglia  with  the 
•pinal  cord,  and  which  traverse  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  3rd. 
Those  which  result  from  lesion  of  the  fibres  which  unite  the  cerebral 
ganglia  to  the  bulbar  nuclei.    The  paralysis  in  the  first  and  third 
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groups  is  limited  to  the  muscles  supplied  with  nerves  froxn  the 
medulla  oblongata,  but  in  the  second  group  it  affects  the  musdes 
supplied  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  paralyses  of  the  first  group 
are  characterised  (1)  by  being  seated  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion; 
for  the  nuclei  of  origin,  the  fibres,  and  the  apparent  origin  of  the 
bulbar  nerves,  are  contained  in  the  same  half  of  the  bulb ;  (2)  by 
the  loss  of  reflex  as  well  as  voluntary  movement ;  because  the  com- 
munication between  the  muscles  and  their  centre  of  innervation  is 
destroyed ;  and  (3)  by  atrophy  of  the  muscles  affected ;  for  it  hw 
been  demonstrated  that,  not  only  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  al^  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  lesion  of  the  nerve-cells  of  origin  of  the  motor 
nerves  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  muscles. 

In  the  paralyses  of  the  second  group  voluntary  movement  alone 
is  lost,  reflex  movements  persist,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
does  not  suffer.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  whether  the  paraljas  i« 
seated  on  the  side  of  lesion  or  crossed,  because  the  full  extent  of 
the  decussation  of  motor  conductors  is  not  accurately  known.  That 
all  the  motor  fibres  do  not  cross  at  the  decussation  of  the  pyramitb 
is  shown  by  an  experiment  of  M.  Vulpian,  who  made  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  bulb  in  the  middle  line  through  the  decussation  of 
the  pyramids,  so  as  to  divide  completely  the  bundles  passing  irooi 
side  to  side.  If  all  the  motor  conductors  crossed  at  this  part  of 
the  bulb,  the  operation  must  have  been  followed  by  complete 
paralysis  of  all  the  limbs,  but  such  was  not  the  case ;  the  animals 
were  able  to  perform  voluntary  movements,  and  even  to  stand  np 
for  a  short  time.  Further,  M.  Vulpian  has  twice  seen  in  man 
complete  atrophy  of  one  anterior  pyramid — in  one  case  there  had 
been  during  life  no  paralysis,  in  the  other  the  lower  extremities 
only  had  been  affected.  M.  Hallopeau,  too,  gives  a  case  in  which 
a  lesion  of  a  lateral  part  of  the  bulb  caused  paralysis  of  the  limbs  of 
the  same  side.  These  experiments  and  observations  show  that  the 
influence  of  the  bulb  on  the  spinal  cord  is  not,  like  that  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  altogether  crossed,  but  ia  great  part  direct. 

The  history  of  the  third  form  of  bulbar  paralysis  has  not  jet 
been  fully  worked  out,  but,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  parts  concerned,  it  would  appear  that,  like 
those  of  the  first  class,  it  is  limited  to  the  muscles  suppUed  from 
the  bulb,  but  is  distinguished  by  absence  of  muscular  atrophy  and 
by  preservation  of  reflex  movement.  It  would  further  appear,  from 
the  experiments  of  Vulpian,  that  in  animals  the  action  of  the 
cerebral  gangWa  oiv      nuclei  of  the  bulb  b  not  altogether  crossed, 
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hut  to  what  extent  it  is  so  in  men  is  as  yet  quite  unknown,  and 
can  be  made  out  only  by  a  careful  observation  of  cases  of  disease. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  classes  of  bulbar  [>araly8is,  we  can 
conceive  three  groups  of  anaesthesia  of  bulbar  origin — Ist.  Dependent 
on  lesion  of  the  nuclei  or  fibres  of  origin  of  the  sensitive  nerves ; 
2nd»  On  lesion  of  the  sensitive  conductors  which  pass  between  the 
brain  and  cord,  and  which  traverse  the  bulb ;  and  3rd.  On  inter- 
ruption of  the  communication  between  the  braiQ  and  the  origins  of 
the  sensitive  nerves  in  the  bulb. 

Besides  producing  antesthesia  or  paralysis,  lesions  of  the  bulb 
may  cause  disturbance  of  the  organic  functions,  and  in  this  way 
they  frequently  lead  to  the  most  serious  results.  Deglutition, 
respiration,  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  secretions 
of  urine  and  saliva,  may  be  variously  affected  according  as  the 
lesion  is  of  a  paralysing  or  of  an  irritative  nature. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  thesis  M.  Hallopeau  deals  with  the 
pathogeny  and  symptomatology  of  bulbar  paralyses.  He  treats 
first  of  paralysis  due  to  primary  chronic  atrophy  of  the  motor 
nuclei.  The  type  of  this  is  the  disease  described  by  Duchenne  as 
labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis.  He  shows  that  this  is  identical  in 
its  nature  with  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  the  one  being  caused 
by  atrophy  of  the  motor  cells  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  other 
by  similar  atrophy  of  the  cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of  grey 
matter  in  the  cord,  their  identity  being  further  demonstrated  by 
their  frequent  co-existence.  The  author  objects  to  the  name  of 
labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  being  given  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  bulbar  nuclei  are  affected  secondarily,  as  by  tumours,  softening, 
sclerosis,  compression,  &c.,  and  thinks  that  the  term  should  be 
confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  primarily  seated  in 
the  nuclei  themselves,  and  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  nerve-cells.* 

After  the  primary  atrophy  of  the  bulbar  nuclei,  the  author  con- 
siders the  secondary  atrophies,  which  are  produced  by  the  propa- 
gation to  the  grey  substance  of  inflammatory  lesions.  These 
include  the  different  forms  of  sclerosis — viz.,  lateral  amyotrophic 
sclerosis,  general  spinal  paralysis,  sclerosis  in  disseminated  patches 
(sclerose  en  plaques  dissemin^es),  and  hypertrophic  cervical  pachy* 
meningitis.  The  sclerosis  of  general  paralysis  also  sometimes 
involves  the  bulb. 

*  It  ii  proposed,  further,  to  nnite  labio-gloieo  laryngeal  paralysis  and  progressive 
mosoolar  atrophy  under  a  common  title — namely,  primitive  chronic  atrophy  of  the 
motor  nuclei 
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Lateral  amyotrophic  sclerosia  and  general  spinal  paralysis  re- 
aemble  each  other  in  sometimes  affecting  the  whole  length  of  the 
bulb  and  cord.  They  cause  generalised  muscular  atrophy,  much 
resembling  that  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  various  di»- 
turbances  of  motility.  Bulbar  phenomena  are  scarcely  ever  absent 
in  lateral  sclerosis,  but  are  only  exceptionally  met  with  in  general 
spinal  paralysis. 

Anatomically,  lateral  amyotrophic  sclerosis  is  characterised  bv 
symmetrical  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of  white  matter,  and 
sclerous  atrophy  of  the  anterior  grey  horns,  with  atrophy  of  the 
nerve-cells. 

As  we  believe  this  form  of  disease  is  little  known  in  thii 
country,  we  quote  the  following  resum^  of  its  clinical  characters, 
as  given  by  M.  Charcot,  who  has  done  most  to  elucidate  \U 
pathology : — 

1.  Paresis  without  anaesthesia  of  the  superior  limbs,  accom- 
panied by  rapid  wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  preceded  sometimes 
by  numbness  and  formication.  Spasmodic  rigidity  affects  at  a 
certain  period  the  atrophied  and  paralysed  muscles,  and  determines, 
by  their  contraction,  permanent  deformity. 

"  2.  The  lower  limbs  are,  in  turn,  attacked.  First  there  is  pro- 
duced, without  anaesthesia,  a  paresis,  which,  rapidly  getting  worse, 
makes  in  a  short  time  walking  or  standing  impossible.  To  the^ 
symptoms  is  joined  a  spasmodic  rigidity,  at  first  intermittent,  then 
permanent,  and  complicated  sometimes  by  tonic  spinal  epilepsy- 
The  muscles  of  the  paralysed  limbs  atrophy  only  at  a  late  period, 
and  never  to  such  an  extent  as  do  those  of  the  upper  extremities. 
The  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  at  all  affected,  and  there  is  no 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  bed-sores. 

**  3.  A  third  period  is  constituted  by  the  aggravation  of  the 
bulbar  symptoms." 

These  resemble  those  observed  in  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paraly^ 
and  are  due  to  disease  affecting  the  same  parts  of  the  medulla 
oblongata;  but  while  in  Duchenne*s  disease  the  bulbar  lesion  is 
primary,  in  lateral  sclerosis  it  is  secondary  to  the  disease  io  the 
cord. 

Disturbances  of  speech  and  deglutition,  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  are  first  noticed,  then  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
laryngeal  and  lower  parts  of  the  facial  nerves.  Death  occurs  either 
by  dyspnoea  or  by  disturbances  of  circulation  (syncope),  due  to 
extension  of  lYie  di^^i^^  to  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric. 
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General  spinal  paralysis  usually  sets  out  by  disseminated 
paralyses,  which  soon  become  complicated,  with  loss  of  electric 
contractility  and  muscular  atrophy.  It  may  affect  primarily  either 
the  superior  or  inferior  limbs,  and  may  engage  only  a  few  muscles 
or  the  entire  extremity.  It  pursues  a  remarkably  irregular  course, 
and  presents  sudden  aggravations,  followed  by  gradual  improve- 
ment^ which  in  one  case  has  been  permanent.  The  prognosis 
is,  therefore,  better  than  in  other  forms  of  myelitis.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  lateral  amyotrophic  sclerosis,  in  a  clinical  point  of 
view,  by  the  absence  of  contraction  of  the  paralysed  muscles,  and 
by  the  abolition  of  electric  excitability;  in  an  anatomical  point 
of  view,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  lesions  which  involve  not  only 
the  anterior  horns,  but  also  the  peri-ependymar  tissue,  and  also 
frequently  the  antero-lateral  white  substance.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  bulbar  symptoms  are  less  frequent  in  this  disease  than 
in  lateral  sclerosis.  Duchenne  has  observed  two  cases  in  which 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  articulation,  deglutition,  and  masti- 
cation, but  Cornil  and  Lupine  have  published  a  case  with  the 
autopsy  (quoted  by  Hallopeau),  in  which  the  bulbar  symptoms  were 
exceedingly  marked,  and  resembled  those  observed  in  labio-glosso- 
laryngeal  paralysis,  and  were  caused  by  extension  of  the  inflam- 
matory lesion  to  the  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  atrophy 
of  their  motor  cells. 

The  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  called  by  French  writers 
sclerose  en  plaques,"  is  now  pretty  well  known.  Anatomically 
it  is  characterised  by  the  presence  in  the  nervous  centres  of  greyish, 
well-circumscribed  patches,  of  variable  size  and  thickness,  and  of 
firmer  consistence  than  the  parts  which  they  have  replaced.  They 
are  produced  by  a  localised  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia,  which,  by 
pressure,  causes  atrophy  of  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres.  The  cells 
undergo  a  peculiar  pigmentary  degeneration  prior  to  their  dis- 
appearance, and,  according  to  Charcot,  the  atrophy  of  the  fibres  is 
not  complete,  as  the  axis  cylinders  persist  in  the  sclerosed  patches. 
The  medulla  oblongata  is  a  favourite  seat  of  this  kind  of  lesion, 
which  may  affect  various  parts  of  the  bulb,  but  appears  to  select  by 
preference  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  If  the  patches  in  this 
situation  extend  to  any  depth,  the  nuclei  of  the  bulbar  nerves  must 
suflfer.  That  of  the  hypoglossal  is  most  commonly  affected,  then 
the  facial  and  pneumogastric,  more  rarely  the  glossopharyngeal, 
and  in  one  remarkable  case  the  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve  was 
involved.  The  destruction  of  the  nuclei  and  nerve-roots  is,  however^ 
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less  complete  than  in  primary  atrophy  (labio-glosso-laryngeal  para- 
lysis), for  the  functional  disturbances  are  much  less  marked,  and 
muscular  atrophy  does  not  occur. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  in  this  form  of  disease,  when  it 
involves  the  bulb,  is  difficulty  in  articulation,  due  to  weakness  of 
the  tongue  and  lips.  Besides  the  paresis  of  these  parts,  a  trembling 
is  observed,  most  marked  when  the  patient  protrudes  the  tongue. 
More  or  less  paralysis  of  the  lower  facial  muscles  also  occun, 
mastication  may  be  difficult,  and  deglutition  from  paresis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  palate,  pharynx,  and  cesophagos.  Great  feebl^ 
ness  of  voice  is  sometimes  noticed.  In  all  these  symptoms  it  is  not 
complete  paralysis,  but  only  feebleness,  more  marked  the  longer 
the  disease  has  lasted.  Lesions  of  sensibility  occur,  (adal  neuralgia 
from  implication  of  the  descending  root  of  the  trigeminus,  anes- 
thesia and  disturbances  of  the  special  senses.  Cardio-pulmonaiy 
symptoms,  dyspnoea,  cough,  feebleness  of  heart,  syncope,  due  to 
implication  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  occurring  in  paroxysms, 
usually  carry  off  the  patient. 

The  bulbar  lesions  occurring  in  spinal  meningitis,  and  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  have  been  less  studied.  In  the  hitter 
disease  Magnan  and  Mierzejewski  have  shown  that  the  ependjma 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  specially  affected,  and  that  the  inflam- 
matory lesions  may  extend  so  deeply  as  to  involve  the  origins  of 
the  bulbar  nerves. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  localised  lesions  of  the  bulb  (Des 
paralysies  symptomatiques  de  foyers  bulbaires.  H^orrhagies  ei 
ramoUissements). 

The  author  thus  sums  up  the  symptoms  of  these  rare  lewona:— 
The  disease  commences  suddenly y  generally  without  loss  of  eo»r 
sciousnessj  by  paralysis  which  affects  especially  the  tongue,  the  lipa^ 
and  the  limbs.  It  is  frequently  more  complete  on  one  side  of  the 
body  than  on  the  other ;  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  anaesthesia. 
The  upper  part  of  the  face  is  unaffected.  A  sensible  amelioration 
of  the  symptoms  soon  occurs,  which  may  be  permanent;  more 
frequently,  however,  the  symptoms  recur.  Death  may  oocor  in 
the  first  attack  or  in  the  subsequent  aggravations.*' 

The  remaining  chapters  treat  of  tumours  and  traunmtic  injuiies 
of  the  bulb,  and  of  bulbar  paralyses  without  definite  lesion,  as  tboie 
which  follow  diphtheria  and  some  other  acute  diaeasea. 

The  last  part  deals  with  the  symptomatology  mud  diagnosii  of 
bulbar  paTa\y«e%. 
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This  admirable  eseay  contains  the  details  of  fifty  cases,  and  is 
illustrated  by  one  lithographic  plate. 

Dr.  Straus  defines  the  subject  of  his  thesis  as  follows : — La 
contracture  is  a  tonic  contraction,  persistant  and  involuntary  of  one 
or  of  many  muscles  of  animal  life."  The  chief  points  to  be  noticed 
are — 1st.  That  the  contraction  is  active,  not  a  mere  passive  retrac- 
tion from  degeneration  of  the  muscle  into  fibrous  tissue ;  and  2nd. 
That  it  is  persistent,  which  distinguishes  it  from  tonic  convulsions 
and  cramps. 

Contractures  are  studied  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Contractures  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

2.  Hysterical  contractures. 

3.  Contractures  associated  with  disease  of  the  muscles  and  nerves. 
Partial  contractures. 

4.  Reflex  contractures. 

5.  Contractures  in  disease  due  to  an  intoxication  or  errors  of 
diet,  as  ergotism,  acrodynia,  scurvy. 

6.  Tetany,  or  essential  contraction  of  the  extremities. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  contractions  which  so  fre- 
quently accompany  hemiplegia,  and  which  affect  the  paralysed 
limbs,  but  Todd  was  the  first  who  made  this  phenomenon  the  basis 
for  a  classification  of  hemiplegias.  He  divided  them  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  paralysed  muscles.  In 
the  first,  the  muscles  remain  flaccid;  in  the  second,  they  become 
rigid  and  contracted  immediately  or  very  shortly  after  the  attack ; 
while  in  the  third  class,  which  is  the  most  common,  they  remain 
flaccid  for  a  time  and  then  become  affected  with  progressive  and 
permanent  rigidity. 

We  find  here  a  division  of  hemiplegic  contractions  into  early  and 
late,  but  both  of  these  were  supposed  by  Todd  and  his  followers  to 
depend  on  an  irritative  process  having  its  seat  in  the  encephalon, 
and  due  either  to  the  penetration  of  the  effused  blood  into  the  ven- 
tricle or  under  the  arachnoid,  or  to  an  encephalitis  developed  around 
the  clot.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  this  view  is  not  tenable  for 
the  late  form  of  contractions,  which  are  distinguished  from  those 
occurring  at  an  early  period  not  only  clinically,  but  also  by  their 
pathological  anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  rigidity  that  occurs  with,  or  very  shortly  after,  an  attack  of 
cerebral  hemiplegia  affects  chiefly  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity, 
flexors  as  well  as  extensors,  and  fixes  chiefly  the  elbow-joint.  It 
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may  affect  the  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  body,  even  when  the 
lesion  is  seated  on  one  side  only,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  partial 
or  general  epileptiform  convulsions.  It  is  more  frequent  in  haemor- 
rhage than  in  softening  (embolism),  and  it  would  appear  from  the 
researches  of  Durand  Fardel,  and  Charcot,  that  these  early  oon- 
tractions  and  convulsions  depend  almost  always  on  the  penetratioa 
of  the  blood  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space. 
They  never  occur  when  the  hasmorrhage  is  confined  to  the  white 
substance  or  to  the  opto-striate  ganglia.  Haemorrhage  into  the 
pons  Varolii,  the  cerebral  peduncles,  or  the  bulb,  may  cause  convul- 
sions, although  the  blood  does  not  reach  the  surface ;  in  these  cases 
the  contractions  are  usually  bi-lateral,  but  most  marked  on  the 
paralysed  side.  When  convulsions  occur  they  begin  always  in  the 
paralysed  limbs.  Cases  in  which  early  convulsions  or  contractions 
occur  rarely  get  well ;  death  is  usually  rapid.  Hence  this  symptom  is 
valuable  in  prognosis  and  in  diagnosis  both  of  the  seat  and  nature 
of  the  cerebral  lesion.  The  rotation  of  the  head  and  eyes,  not 
unfrequently  noticed  in  hemiplegics,  is  looked  on  as  a  peculiar  form 
of  contraction,  reproducing  in  a  slight  degree  the  circus  or  rotatory 
movements  which  follow  certain  injuries  to  the  brain  in  animals. 

Dr.  Straus  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  contractions  which 
supervene  at  a  late  period  after  an  apoplectic  attack.  The  symptoms 
of  this  complication  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  reproduce  here  his  account.  But  since  the  date  of  Todd's  lectures 
the  opinion  of  pathologists  has  undergone  a  great  change  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  late  contractions.  They  are  now  believed  to  depend 
not  on  an  encephalitis  developed  about  the  cerebral  lesion,  but  on 
the  secondary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  degeneration, 
described  by  Cruveilhier,  has  been  studied  since  by  numerous 
observers,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  is,  perhaps,  Bouchard. 
The  secondary  degeneration  does  not  follow  lesion  of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain,  is  rare  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  optic 
thalami  or  white  substance,  most  common  when  it  involves  the 
corpus  striatum  or  the  band  of  white  fibres  which  separates  its  two 
nuclei.  The  degeneration  extends  through  the  peduncles  and  pons 
on  the  side  of  lesion,  affects  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  same  ade, 
crosses  at  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  and  extends  to  a  variable 
distance  down  the  cord,  affecting  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral 
column  of  the  opposite  side.  As  is  known,  the  decussation  of  the 
pyramids  is  not  complete,  and,  corresponding  to  this  anatomical 
fact,  the  degetietaXAoxL  tc^^  mvolve  both  sides  of  the  eord,  and  then 
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afiBctfl  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side 
and  the  inner  part  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  same  side  as  the 
brain  lesion.  The  degenerated  parts  have  a  greyish  colour,  and 
diminished  consistence  and  volume.  The  change  commences  about 
ten  or  twelve  days  afier  the  attack,  and  consists,  first,  in  a  fatty 
d^eneration  of  the  blood  capillaries,  and  the  appearance  of 
numerous  granular  corpuscles  among  the  nerve-fibres.  Then  the 
nerve-fibres  undergo  segmentation  and  fatty  degeneration,  and  tihey 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  soft,  juicy,  nucleated  tissue. 
Later  the  nerve-fibres  have  almost  completely  disappeared,  and  are 
replaced  by  a  delicate,  finely-reticulated  connective  tissue.  By  the 
end  of  two  or  three  months  the  process  is  generally  complete,  and 
it  is  at  this  period  that  the  contractions  appear.  The  degenerations 
are  not  due,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  to  separation  of  the  fibres 
from  their  trophic  centres,  but  are  caused  by  an  inflammatory 
process.  In  primary  spinal  affections  similar  degenerations  are 
observed,  ascending  from  the  seat  of  lesion  along  the  inner  part  of 
the  posterior  columns,  descending  along  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lateral  columns.  In  all  these  cases  contractions  occur,  and  con- 
tractions arc  never  observed  except  where  such  degenerations  exist ; 
hence  it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  anatomical  lesion  and  the 
functional  disturbance  as  cause  and  effect. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  the  other  chapters  of  this 
essay ;  we  can,  however,  recommend  the  work  as  giving  a  very  good 
account  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Lupine  is  one  which,  in  the 
present  condition  of  science,  is  of  the  very  greatest  interest.  The 
researches  of  Hitzig,  Ferrier,  Carville,  and  Duret,  Ac,  have 
opened  a  new  field  for  investigation,  not  only  to  physiologists  but 
also  to  pathologists,  for  it  is  only  by  the  lattev  that  it  can  be  shown 
whether  the  results  gained  experimentiUly  on  animals  hold  good 
for  men.  It  is  most  important  that  all  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  cases  of  cerebral  disease  should  know 
what  has  been  done  recently  towards  the  localisation  of  function  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  their 
own  observations,  confirm,  complete,  or  lefute  the  experimental 
results.  To  all  such  the  work  of  Dr.  Lupine  will  prove  very  useful, 
as  it  gives  in  a  short  compass  and  with  admirable  clearness  a  risumd 
of  all  the  recent  researches  on  the  localisation  of  brain  function.  He 
also  shows,  by  the  record  of  numerous  cases,  how  these  researches 
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may  be  applied  in  diagnosis.  A  very  extensive  list  of  writings  on 
cerebral  physiology  and  pathology  is  given  in  the  appendix,  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  name  of  the  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  short 
abstract  of  its  contents.  This  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  essay. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  ELECTRO-THERAPEUriCS. 

1.  Cases  of  Hysteria^  Neurasthenia,  Spinal  Irritation,  and  Allied 
Affections,    By  Geo.  M.  Beard,  M.D.    New  York. 

2.  The  TreatmefU  of  Marasmus^  Whooping-cough,  and  Debility  in 
Children,  by  Electricity.    By  G.  M.  Beard,  M.D. 

3.  The  Relation  of  Electro-Therapeutics  to  Electro-Physiology,  By 
A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.D. 

4.  The  Electrolytic  Treatment  of  Cancer.  By  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.D. 

5.  Observations  in  Electro-Therapeutics.  By  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.D. 

6.  Electricity  as  a  Restorative  Agent  in  Narcosis  and  Asphyxia,  By 
J.  J.  Caldwell,  M.D. 

7.  Archives  of  Electrology  and  Neurology.  Edited  by  G.  M. 
Beard,  M.D.   Nos.  I.  and  II. 

8.  Traitement  des  Kystes  SSro-sanguins  du  Cou  par  V £llectriciti. 
Par  Dr.  A.  Amussat,/&. 

9.  A  Practical  Description  of  every  Form  of  Medico-Electric 
Apparatus  in  Modem  Use,  with  Plain  Directions  for  Mounting, 
Charging,  and  Working.  By  Salt  &  SoN.  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
1875.    Pp.  66. 

We  have  received  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  American 
pamphlets  on  medical  electricity,  and,  after  looking  over  them,  we 
are  constrained  to  say  that  their  scientific  value  is  very  small,  and 
are  unable  to  find  that  they  contain  any  reliable  addition  to  our 
knowledge.  The  «ases  are  loosely  related,  are  so  scant  and  vague 
in  their  details  as  io  be  quite  useless,  and  there  is  far  too  much  of 
that  vicious  habit  of  reporting  cases  before  their  termination  had 
been  observed.  These  pamphlets  are  precisely  the  kind  that  dis- 
credit electro-therapeutics  by  tulvancing  extravagant  claims  for 
electricity  based  upon  shadowy  speculations,  and  supported  by 
inexact  clinical  observations. 
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The  Archives  are  a  more  pretentious  publication,  and  contain 
abundance  of  matter,  with  some  cases  of  interest. 

There  is  nothing  in  them  that  calls  for  particular  remark  in  the 
department  of  electricity,  but  in  No.  II.  Dr.  Bulkley  gives  a  full 
and  interesting  risumi  of  what  is  known  of  the  relations  of  the 
nervous  system  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  under  the  heads  of — 
microscopic  anatomy  of  the  skin,  with  special  reference  to  its  nerve- 
elements  ;  physiological  considerations  pointing  to  nerve-origin  of 
certain  skin  diseases;  and,  lastly,  pathological  observations  in 
confirmation  of  the  same. 

Dr.  A.  Amussat  narrates  a  case  of  sero-sanguineous  cyst,  of 
eleven  years'  standing,  in  the  neck  of  a  man  aged  sixty-nine,  in 
which  he  effected  a  cure  by  means  of  one  application  of  the 
galvano-caustic  wire.  In  another  case,  a  cyst  in  the  neck  of  a  lady, 
aged  twenty-four,  was  <5ompletely  cured  after  forty-five  ( !)  electro- 
lytic applications,  coupled  with  the  local  use  of  tincture  of 
iodine. 

The  last  publication  on  our  list  is  essentially  a  trade  catalogue 
of  the  principal,  but  certainly  not  of  every  form  of  medico-electric 
apparatus  in  modem  use.  It  is  well  brought  out  and  freely 
illustrated,  and  the  directions  for  managing  the  various  batteries 
are  plainly  and  intelligibly  described.  It  does  not,  however,  contain 
anything  novel,  or  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  good  text-books 
on  the  subject — for  example,  in  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Althaus' 
work,  in  which  full  illustrated  descriptions  are  supplied.  Messrs. 
Salt  offer  one  practical  caution,  which  we  commend  to  every  prac- 
titioner who  has,  or  intends  to  have,  any  sort  of  electric  instrument, 
viz: — "-Cleanliness  is  the  very  essence  of  success  in  all  applications 
of  electricity,  and  the  absence  of  it  gives  rise  to  more  disappoint- 
ment and  annoyance  than  every  ether  cause  of  failure  put  together.'* 


Lectures  on  Nursing,    By  W.  R.  Smith.    London:  J.  wd  A. 
Churchill.    1875.  Pp.228. 

Those  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  the  most  experience  will 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  incalculable  blessing  a  well-trained 
and  intelligent  nurse  is,  both  to  patient  and  doctor,  in  any  serious 
or  prolonged  illness.  The  most  skilful  practitioner  must  often  con^ 
scientiously  feci  that  to  good  nursing,  and  not  to  medicine,  many  a 
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one  under  bis  care  has  been  indebted  for  his  recovery.  We  should, 
therefore,  hail  with  satisfaction  any  attempt  which  has  for  its  object 
the  training  of  medical  and  surgical  female  nurses,  as  well  for 
hospital  as  for  private  work.  In  England  both  hoepital  authori- 
ties and  private  individuals  seem  mere  alive  to  the  utility  and 
necessity  of  the  establishment  of  efficient  training  institutions 
for  nurses  than  we  are  in^  this  country.  Any  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  intelligent  and  methodical  system  of  nursing  and 
training  of  Probationers,  as  now  earned  on  in»  many  of  the 
London  hospitals,  must  feel  regret  that,  with  some  special 
exceptions,  in  the  hospitals  in  this  city  and  throughout  Ireland 
generally  no  use  is  made  of  the  opportunities  they  afford  of 
enabling  many  women  to  obtain  the  knowledge  requisite  to  fit 
them  for  earning  respectable  livelihoods ;  or,  to  those  of  a  higher 
social  status,  of  becoming  members  of  some  sisterhood,  or  similar 
institution,  wherein  they  might  find-  a  mode  of  utilising  their  un- 
profitable and  oft-times  irksome  lethargy  for  their  own  good  and 
that  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

To  persons  interested  in  the  practical  training  of  such  nur^ 
Mr.  Smith's  work  will  offer  many  useful  hints.  It  consists  of 
twelve  lectures,  as  delivered  by  him  to  the  Nursing  Staff  of  the 
Royal  Hants  County  Hospital,  of  which  institution  he  is  the 
Resident  Surgeon,.  The  lecturer  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
manifold  duties  a  nurse  may  have  to  fulfil,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  done.  He  is  justly  most  particular  in  insist- 
ing upon  the  observance  of  punctuality,  cleanliness,  regularity, 
consideration,  and  method,  in  everything  connected  with  her 
occupation,,  and  of  always  endeavouring  to  exercise  intelligence  and 
tact  in  its  performance^  With  the  praiseworthy  intention,  doubtless, 
of  further  developing  such  intelligence,  Mr.  Smith  has  devoted* 
large  portion  of  his  Lectures  to  an  exposition,  illustrated  by  several 
woodcuts,  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  heart  and  lungs; 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  of  its 
valves ;  the  normal  and  abnormal  cardiac  sounds,  and  the  minute 
structure  and  chemical  composition  of  bone.  An  acquaintance  with 
such  subjects  as  we  have  enumerated  is,  however,  in  our  opmion, 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  Lectures  are 
intended,  and  altogether  out  of  place  in  any  book  on  nursing. 
Two  of  Mr..  Smith's  best  lectures  are  those  on  the  nursing  of  sick 
children. 


PART  III. 


HALF-YEARLY  REPORTS. 


REPOKT  ON  SURGERY. 

By  Wm.  Thomson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  and  Ch.M.,  Q.U.I. ;  Fellow  and 
Member  of  the  Surgical  Court  of  Examiners,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland ;  Surgeon  to  the  Richmond,  Whitworth,  and 
Hardwicke  Hospitals. 

1.  Antiseptic  Surgery. 

2.  The  Statistics  of  Amputation. 

3.  The  Corpus  Morgagni  with  Reference  to  Diseases 

OF  the  Testicle. 

4.  The  Treatment  of  Aneurism. 

5.  On  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx. 

6.  Syphilitic  Bubo. 

7.  Pulsating  Tumour  of  the  Left  Orbit. 

antiseptic  surgery. 

Professor  Volkmann,  of  Halle,  has  practised  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  wounds,  as  advocated  by  Lister,  and  gives  the  results 
of  hia  experience  in  a  recent  paper,'  recording  the  results  of  two 
cases  of  osteotomy  for  bony  ankylosis  of  the  knee-joint.  He 
observes  that  "  the  justification  of  operations  like  these  undoubtedly 
depends  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  guaranteeing  a  successful 
termination.  We  believe  that  we  are  not  assuming  too  much  in 
Baying  that  we  have  by  degreea  attained  sufficient  practice  and 
experience  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  to  be  really  able 
to  promise  such  a  result  with  certainty."  Up  to  the  date  at  which 
the  paper  was  written  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  introduction 
of  the  method  into  Volkmann's  clinique.  During  that  time  no 
single  patient  suffering  from  a  compound  fracture  in  which  con- 
servative treatment  was  attempted  had  died.  Thirty-one  compound 
fractures  were  treated  without  a  fatal  result.    Amongst  these  were 

*  EOin.  Med.  JoumaL   March,  1875. 
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nineteen  of  the  leg,  with  great  bruising  and  laceration  of  soft  parts. 
There  were  two  compound  comminuted  fractures  of  the  patella, 
both  of  which  recovered  with  movable  joints.  No  case  of  pysnua 
had  occurred  since  July,  1873,  although  about  sixty  major  open- 
tions  had  been  performed.  In  thirteen  cases  of  osteotomy  ten 
cases  recovered  without  any  suppuration  at  all,  and  the  others  with 
the  most  trifling  amount  possible. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  in  his  Address  to  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Edinburgh,*  Professor  Spence  observes  that  the 
method  is  being  pressed  in  some  quarters  to  the  exclusion  of 
conditions  which  he  deems  to  be  of  equal,  if  not  more,  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The  statement  that  '*  the  antiseptic 
method  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  modern  practice,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  wounds  heal  by  first 
intention,  instead  of  going  through  the  painful  process  of  granula- 
tion and  suppuration,"  he  can  only  regard  as  arising  from  want  of 
experience  in,  or  misrepresentation  of,  the  simple  method  of 
treating  wounds,  for  assuredly  healing  by  granulation  is  neither 
the  object,  nor  yet  the  general  result,  of  that  treatment.  Suppura- 
tion is  not  unknown  under  the  antiseptic  method,  while  the 
average  duration  of  treatment  is  certainly  not  lessened.  He 
objects  to  the  mention  of  selected  brilliant  results.  These  will  be 
shown  under  any  treatment ;  nor  will  it  do  to  stat'C  that  no  deaths 
from  pyaemia  have  occurred  under  the  system.  At  one  time  tliat 
term  was  never  met  with  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  it  is  rapidly 
disappearing  now.  He  wishes  for  accurate  statistics  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  disease  or  injury,  and  the  cause  of  death.  At  present 
all  is  assertion,  or  reference  to  special  cases,  or  to  the  not  very  definite 
statistics  of  foreign  hospitals,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  we 
hear  of  most  of  the  success  from  abroad.  A  reference  to  his  own  sta- 
tistics of  operations  for  three  years,  treated  on  the  simple  plan,  shows 
that  out  of  sixty-three  major  amputations  for  disease  there  were 
only  three  deaths ;  and  of  twentythree  cases  of  excision  only  two, 
at  a  time  when  the  treatment  consisted  in  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
cut  surface  by  pouring  tepid  water  over  it,  and  occasionally  ap- 
plying tincture  of  iodine,  alone  or  diluted,  on  the  flaps ;  whilst  the 
dressing  consisted  merely  in  laying  a  veil  of  lint  or  thin  muslin 
over  the  stump. 

The  newest  antiseptic  is  salicylic  add,  which  has  received  high 
commendation  from  many  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
^  "BnVKl&tt^  jQMtuiLl.   Aug.  14,  1876.    P.  197. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  Mr. 
Callender  submitted  the  notes  of  a  few  cases,  in  which  he  had  used 
solutions  of  this  material/  The  preparations  employed  were 
chiefly  these : — (a.)  Phosphate  of  soda,  three  parts ;  salicylic  acid, 
one  part;  water,  fifty  parts:  (5.)  Salicylic  acid,  one  part;  olive  oil, 
forty-nine  parts :  (c.)  Salicylic  acid,  one  part ;  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
half  a  part ;  water,  one  hundred  parts.  It  was  occasionally  used 
combined  with  borax,  or  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  with  prepared 
lard.  A  combination  of  acid,  mastic,  and  spirits  of  wine  caused 
great  irritation,  and  was  abandoned.  In  three  cases  in  which  the 
acid  was  used  a  vesicular  eruption  was  caused,  and  in  another  there 
was  great  local  irritation.  In  an  excision  of  the  elbow-joint  the 
wound  was  washed  with  the  salicylic  acid,  and  was  dressed  with 
solution  (a.)  on  Japanese  paper;  there  was  considerable  discharge; 
the  granulations  were  pale  and  flabby.  In  two  cases  there  was 
rapid  healing  of  the  wounds.  Mr.  Callender  finds  that  the  acid  is 
acceptable  to  patients,  being  free  from  odour.  The  wounds  were 
kept  free  from  bad  smell,  and  unless  strong  with  spirit  or  but 
little  diluted,  the  acid  did  not  cause  local  pain.  Above  the  strength 
of  two  per  cent  it  caused  local  irritation,  with  some  constitutional 
disturbance.  There  was  more  dbcharge  from  a  wound  dressed 
with  salicylic  acid  than  from  one  dressed  with  carbolic  acid.  It 
did  not  appear  to  be  as  efficacious  in  preventing  decomposition  in 
recent  wounds  as  boracic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc. 
The  repair  of  the  wound  was  less  active  than  when  other  anti- 
septics were  employed.  Mr.  Callender,  on  the  whole,  does  not 
think  salicylic  acid  deserves  the  recommendations  it  has  re- 
ceived. 

THE  STATISTICS  OF  AMPUTATIONS. 

A  statistical  paper  which  is  of  some  interest  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  hospitalism,  appears  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Moses  Thomas.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  records  of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  the  only  general  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  patients  in  that  city.  Betums  for  the  period  from 
1794  to  1838,»»  and  from  1838  to  1849,^  have  already  been  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Thomas  completes  the  history  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1873.    There  are  three  buildings — one  for  medical  cases,  one 

'  Brit  Med.  Jounml.    October  16,  1875.    P.  510. 
^  London  Med.  Gassette.  1840. 
<  Edin.  Med.  Jouroal.  1849. 
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for  accidents,  and  one  for  chronic  surgical  cases,  with  special  wards 
for  burns,  erysipelas,  and  pysemia.  In  the  accident  wards  each 
patient  has  1,000  to  1,500  cubic  feet  of  space;  in  the  chronic 
surgical  wards,  900  to  1,000  cubic  feet.  There  is  cross  ventilation, 
and  the  heating  is  effected  by  oi>en  fire-places.  During  the  last  25 
years,  of  which  the  statistics  are  before  us,  there  were  1,412  ampo- 
tations  of  which  960  recovered,  or  67*9  per  cent.,  and  452  died 
(32  1  per  cent.)  This  is  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  fint 
period  and  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  second.  In  657  primary 
amputations  there  were  240  deaths,  or  36*5  per  cent.  In  the  first 
period  the  mortality  was  less  in  amputations  of  the  forearm,  Upt 
and  foot,  but  the  number  had  greatly  incpeased,  as  will  be  seen 
from  this  comparative  statement:  forearm,  15 — 112;  hip,  i— 7; 
foot,  2 — 40.  Of  the  four  major  amputations — arm,  forearm,  thigh, 
and  leg — the  numbers  in  the  three  periods  were  72,  169,  and  473, 
with  a  mortality  of  51*3.  36*6,  35*8  per  cent. — a  rather  '£ivourable 
statement,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Erichsen's  statistics,  which  show 
48*6  per  cent,  of  mortality  in  primary  amputations  in  four  large 
London  hospitals  -Of  the  secondary  amputations  the  numbers  stand 
thus  in  the  three  periods — 46,  56,  172,  with  corvesponding  death* 
rates  of  56*5,  66  0,  and  51*7  per  cent.  In  1,219  cases  collected  by 
Lane  (Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary the  mortality  was  46*4. 
Amputations  for  disease  may  thus  be  set  down— 453,  59,  583;  and 
of  these  there  died  22^9,  38*9,  and  2 19  per  cent,  respectively, 
Erichseu  8  numbers  being  27*4,  and  Lane's  (from  1,439  cases)  2612! 
per  cent. 

Keferring  to  the  observation  of  Simpson  and  others  that  the 
risk  in  an  hospital  increases  with  its  age.  Dr.  Thomas  observes  that 
the  present  Surgical  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  on  the  21st  May,  1861.  The  first  3  cases  of  amputation 
died  of  pysemia.  In  182  primary  amputations  in  the  old  wards, 
from  1st  January,  1849,  to  21st  May,  1861^  there  was  a  mortality 
of  32*4  per  cent.;  while  in  the  new,  from  21st  May,  1861,  to  3l8t 
December,  1873,  there  were  404  primary  amputations,  with  a 
death-rate  of  38*3  per  cent.  Secondary  amputations  showed  in 
favour  of  the  new  hospital  by  42  as  compared  with  60  per  cent. 

As  to  the  causes  of  death,  42  out  of  240  were  due  to  shock; 
while  54  out  of  240  were  caused  by  pysemia,  giving  a  total 
mortality  of  22*5  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  and  8*2  of  the  total 
primary  amputations.  Of  the  123  deaths  after  amputation  for 
disease,  26  viw^  ^'j^mlc^  or  21  per  cent.,  or  4*4  per  cent  of  the 
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l1  583  amputations  for  disease.  "  Of  the  total  451  deaths  occur- 
r  out  of  1,412  amputations  107  died  from  pysemia,  or  7*5  per 
t.  of  the  total  amputations,  and  23  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths; 
to  put  it  more  strongly,  1  out  of  every  4  who  died  might  have 
trived  but  for  this  pest;  and  instead  of  having  a  mortality  of 
per  cent.,  but  for  this  cause  the  total  mortality  would  only  have 
a  24  per  cent. — that  is,  8  persons  out  of  every  100  operated  on 
lid  have  been  saved."  To  diminish  mortality  from  this  cause 
Thomas  urges  the  strict  observance  of  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
I,  and  suggests  that  in  every  hospital  there  should  be  large 
ms  for  operation  cases — these  apartments  to  be  thoroughly 
used  after  the  discharge  of  each  case. 

S  CORPUS  MORGAGNI  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE 

TESTICLE. 

Ir.  S.  Osbom,  in  a  paper  upon  this  subject,"  desires  to  show 
D  in  addition  to  those  diseases,  such  as  congenital  hydroceles 

hydroceles  of  the  cord,  usually  ascribed  to  imperfections  of 
elopment,  the  corpus  Morgagni  besides  being  the  common  cause 
jncysted  hydrocele  of  the  testis,  may  be  the  seat  of  solid 
lOurs.  The  "  hydatid"  described  by  Morgagni  is  now  known  to 
;he  upper  portion  of  the  canal  described  by  Miiller,  and  known 
:he  Miillerian  duct.  As  the  Wolffian  body  is  the  excretory 
anel  for  the  primitive  kidney,  so  may  the  Miillerian  duct  be 
excretory  channel  for  the  ovary  or  testis.  The  solid  tumours 
ph  are  found  in  the  corpus  Morgagni  are  the  result  of  irritation. 
(  body  by  the  continuous  addition  of  new  material  in  concentric 
1*8  assumes  a  pyriform  shape  of  cartilaginous  or  fibrous  consis- 
and  ends  by  forming  a  tumour,  which  is  attached  to  the 
i  between  the  body  of  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  either  with 
vithout  a  pedicle  more  or  less  slender.  Should  this  pedicle 
»me  ruptured  or  otherwise  disconnected  from  the  testicle,  it 

account  for  the  presence  of  those  cartilaginous  bodies  which 
occasionally  found  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
'ing  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  Barcelona  nut. 
ome  cases  are  on  record  in  which  foetal  remains  were  detected 
f  8t8  of  the  testicle.  Andre^  reports  a  case  in  which  an  abscess 
.ng  formed  in  the  testicle  of  a  child,  a  small  puncture  was  made, 
month  afterwards  a  tubercle  the  size  of  a  cherry  protruded, 

■  St.  Thomas*!  Hoipital  Reports.   Vol.  V.  1S74. 

^  Memoires  de  rAcad^mie  Royala  de  MMecine.    Vol.  III.,  p.  4S0.  1838. 
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in  the  centre  of  which  three  ossific  spots  were  observed  having  the 
polish  and  whiteness  of  teeth.  Subsequently  there  was  a  larger 
mass.  The  tumour  was  removed,  and  was  found  to  contain  a 
large  molar,  destitute  of  enamel,  and  irregular  in  configuration 
There  were  three  other  teeth,  one  of  them  having  the  cbaracten 
of  a  canine. 

Velpeau*  relates  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  tumour  of  the 
testicle  from  a  young  man  aged  twenty-seven.  In  its  interior 
were  two  small  cysts  filled  with  a  material  analogous  to  albumen 
or  vitreous  humour;  another  contained  a  material  like  meconium; 
and  in  a  fourth  a  gummy  mass  hardened  and  surrounded  by  hairs. 
In  addition  there  were  numerous  portions  of  a  perfectly  oiginiaed 
skeleton. 

The  great  similarity  of  these  growths  to  the  dermoid  cysts  of 
the  uterine  appendages  will  be  at  once  seen.    Like  them,  they  are 
similar  in  their  mode  of  formation  from  cysts,  and  also  in  their 
mode  of  termination  by  setting  up  inflammation  and  suppurative  ! 
action. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  ANEURISM. 

A  few  cases  of  aneurism,**  recently  reported,  oflTer  interesting 
examples  of  the  results  of  some  of  the  many  modes  of  treatment 
which  have  been  advocated  in  this  disease.  Dr.  M'Call  Anderson, 
of  Glasgow,  gives  the  notes  of  two  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  in  which  he  employed  galvano-puncture.  In  the  first 
the  patient  was  a  man  aged  thirty-six,  who  had  lived  a  very 
irregular  life,  and  in  whom  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  affection 
were  well  marked.  There  were  fulness  in  the  second  left  bte^ 
costal  space  and  dulness,  measuring  three  inches  finom  above 
downwards,  and  extending  from  an  inch  to  the  right  to  one  inch 
and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  There  was  dysphagia* 
After  some  time  the  fulness  became  a  tumour  projecting  thnse* 
quarters  of  an  inch.  On  the  12th  January,  1874,  galvano- 
puncture  was  performed.  The  skin  was  frozen  with  ether,  and  an 
insulated  needle  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  batteiy 
was  introduced.  A  zinc  plate  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
was  applied  to  the  chest  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumour,  a 
large  piece  of  sponge  moistened  with  salt  water  being  placed  < 
between  the  plate  and  the  skin.    The  operation  lasted  one  hour,  < 

•  GazHte  MMicale  de  Paris.  1S40.  Puge  97.  1 
^  ^uX.  ^tidu  JooTDaL   Oct  23  »nd  80, 1S76.  f 
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our  cells  being  used  during  the  first  half  and  six  during  the 
lecond.  There  was  no  pain  during  the  operation,  although  there 
nms  subsequently.  The  dysphagia  was  less  markexl  on  the  20th. 
On  the  23rd  of  January  and  the  8th  February  the  operation  was 
repeated,  on  the  last  date  with  six  and  eight  cells.  There  was  a 
considerable  jet  of  blood  on  the  last  date.  The  galvano-puncture 
iras  repeated  on  the  16th  April,  but  the  patient  then  insisted 
Qpon  leaving.  The  condition  then  was — the  tumour  was  firm  and 
hard,  and  had  fallen  almost  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface. 
It  pulsated,  but  had  no  murmur.    The  dysphagia  was  variable. 

In  the  other  case  the  tumour  was  at  the  lower  and  inner  part  of 
the  left  infra-clavicular  space.  It  was  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter  and  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  surface.  The  operation 
was  done  four  times — on  the  4th,  9th,  and  28th  April,  and  on  the 
27th  August,  1872.  On  the  26th  October  the  tumour  had 
reduced  to  a  quarter  its  size,  was  very  solid,  and  without  a  trace  of 
passing  tremor.  There  was  much  diminished  pulsation.  She  left 
hospital  and  resumed  hard  work  in  spite  of  the  advice  given.  On 
the  7th  January,  1874,  she  died,  498  days  after  operation.  The 
aneurism  was  found  to  implicate  the  whole  of  the  transverse  and 
descending  parts  of  the  arch,  and  was  completely  filled  with  firm 
pale  fibrinous  clots,  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  the  blood 
bad  forced  its  way  between  the  stratified  clots  and  the  walls,  and 
penetrated  the  left  pleural  cavity. 

As  to  the  rules  which  Dr.  Anderson's  experience  sanction,  they 
may  thus  be  given : — 

1.  It  is  safer  to  attempt  a  cure  by  means  of  chemical  than  by 
means  of  inflammatory  action,  and  therefore  in  every  case  the 
oontinuous  current  battery  should  be  employed. 

2.  He  always  employs  one  of  Stohrer's  large-celled  batteries, 
bnt  the  kind  of  instrument  is  not  of  great  consequence,  provided 
the  cells  are  large. 

3.  The  needles  should  not  be  very  thick,  and  should  be  insulated 
lo  within  half  an  inch  of  the  point,  for  we  must  aim  at  acting  upon 
the  blood  in  the  aneurism  only. 

4.  Should  the  needles  be  connected  with  the  positive  or  negative 
or  both  poles  ?  The  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
connecting  them  with  both,  although  Anderson  prefers  connecting 
the  needles  with  the  positive  pole  only. 

5.  He  uses  a  weak  current,  as  it  gives  little  or  no  pain,  and  does 
not  excite  serious  inflammation. 
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Anderson  considers  the  operation  comparative! v  safe,  but  thinks 
there  is  a  question  whether  the  consolidation  of  the  portion  of  the 
tumour  which  approaches  the  surface  may  not  in  some  cases  favour 
the  extension  of  the  disease  in  other  directions. 

Mr  Thomas  Annandale,  of  Edinburgh,  reports  a  case  of  aortic 
aneurism  treated  by  the  method  of  distal  ligature.  The  disease 
had  been  observed  six  months  previously,  and  on  the  admission  of 
the  patient  to  hospital  a  pulsating  tumour  was  found  passing  from 
behind  the  clavicle  and  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  into  the 
neck  as  far  as  the  cricoid.  There  was  well-marked  bruit  and 
dulness  on  percussion,  and,  in  addition,  the  patient  suffered  from 
irritating  cough  and  pains  shooting  up  into  the  head.  On  the  8th 
of  February,  1875,  the  tumour  had  increased  considerably,  the 
patient  having  meanwhile  left  hospital.  It  was  now  higher  in 
the  neck,  and  had  spread  laterally  so  as  to  overlap  the  site  of  the 
subclavian  artery.  Pres«ure  on  the  right  carotid  diminished  the 
pulsation  considerably,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  a  fair  case  for 
the  distal  ligature.  The  position  of  the  tumour  did  not  ])ennit 
the  subclavian  artery  to  be  ligatured,  but  there  was  just  sufficient 
room  to  secure  the  common  carotid.  Accordingly,  the  operation 
was  performed,  a  catgut  ligature  and  the  carbolic  spray  being 
employed.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  almost  stop  the  pulsation 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  quivering  motion.  In  a  week  the 
patient  was  out  of  bed,  the  pulsation  having  become  very  feeble. 
In  September  last  the  patient  presented  himself  for  examination. 
The  tumour  had  become  flatter  and  firmer,  and  was  fully  half  an 
inch  lower  than  before  the  operation.  A  slight  bruit  could  still 
be  heard,  but  the  pulsation  was  very  weak.  Mr.  Annandale  speab 
favourably  of  the  effect  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  relieving  symp- 
toms, an  experience  which  the  reporter  is  able  to  verify.  In  cases 
where  operative  interference  is  determined  upon,  he  thinks  with 
Holmes  that  the  carotid  should  first  be  tied,  ligature  of  the  sub- 
clavian being  reserved  for  a  future  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
J.  Dix,  of  Hull,  read  the  notes  of  two  cases  of  aneurism  which  he 
had  treated  with  the  wire  compress — a  method  also  advocated  by 
Langenbeck,  Neud5rfer,  Hilliard,  and  Porter.  The  steps  of  the 
proceeding  are  best  p ven  in  his  own  words : — 

The  artery,  which  was  very  large,  was  exposed  below  the  omo-byoKl 
and  an  aneumm-ii^^^^'^^si^dMuder  it  in  the  usual  way.  A  piece  of 
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enrgical  iron  wire  was  threaded  through  the  eye  of  the  aneurism-needle 
and  conveyed  beneath  the  artery  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle,  which 
was  then  detached  from  the  wire.  To  each  end  of  the  wire  a  straight 
needle  was  next  attached,  and  the  two  needles  were  passed  through  the 
tissues,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  incision,  being  about  half  an  inch  apart  at 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound  ^ 
the  wire  being  drawn  through  and  thus  looped  over  the  artery,  the  needles 
were  detached.  The  half  of  a  vial-cork  was  placed,  the  flat  side  down- 
wards, between  the  ends  of  the  wire,  and  firmly  pressed  down  along  the 
course  of  the  artery ;  the  wire  was  tightly  twisted  over  the  cork,  stopping 
at  once  the  current  through  the  artery  and  the  pulsation  of  the  aneurism. 
The  superfluous  ends  of  the  wire  were  cut  off,  and  the  wound  was  united 
by  wire  sutures.  The  man  was  then  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  from 
chloroform  ;  in  fact,  he  was  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  was  only  resus- 
citated by  the  strenuous  and  persevering  exertions  of  my  assisting  friends. 
With  the  recovery  of  the  circulation,  there  was  also  a  recurrence  of  feeble 
pulsation  in  the  tumour.  This  was  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  third  day, 
when  the  compress  was  thus  tightened  : — The  cork  being  firmly  pressed 
down  upon  the  artery,  and  the  wire  drawn  outwards  by  gentle  traction 
on  the  twisted  end,  two  small  wooden  wedges — portions  of  lucifer  matches 
in  fact  they  were — were  pushed  in  between  the  cork  and  the  wire ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  circulation  was  entirely  arrested,  and  all 
puL^tion  and  bruit  ceased.  Two  hours  afterwards,  there  was  again  a 
feeble  thrill ;  so  next  day,  the  fourth  after  the  operation,  another  little 
wedge  was  inserted.  After  that,  there  was  no  more  pulsation.  Fifth 
day. — ^No  pulsation ;  the  tumour  was  evidently  consolidating,  and  per- 
ceptibly diminished  in  size.  One  wedge  was  removed  to  lessen  the 
tension.  Sixth  day. —  The  other  two  wedges  were  withdrawn  in  the 
morning,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  cork  was  also  removed.  The  tumour 
was  considerably  smaller,  and,  on  the  seventh  day,  the  wire  was  with- 
drawn without  difiiculty  and  without  blood.  Some  pus  exuded  from  the 
track  of  the  wire,  and  there  was  moderate  suppuration  in  the  wound. 
Tenth  day. — It  is  noted  that  "  the  tumour  is  nearly  gone."  There  was 
pulsation  in  the  artery  up  to  the  aneurism  beyond  the  site  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  wire,  showing  that  no  damage  was  done  to  the  coats  of  the 
vessels.  This  only  continued  for  a  few  days,  for,  as  it  led  to 
nowhere,  the  artery  was  soon  obliterated,  and,  when  the  man  died  seven 
years  afterwards,  a  fibrous  cord  was  all  that  remained  either  of  the  artery 
or  of  the  disease.  In  a  fortnight  the  wound  had  healed,  and  the  patient 
was  cured." 

The  second  was  a  case  of  femoral  aneurism  which  resisted  treat- 
ment by  pressure.  The  same  method  was  adopted,  the  wound 
being  healed  in  nine  days  without  suppuration,  the  tumour 
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gradually  disappearing.  He  thus  details  the  advantages  of  the 
method  as  compared  with  that  of  using  the  ligature: — 

The  wire  compress  does  not  damage  the  coats  of  the  artery  as  tke 
ligature  does. 

'*  It  is  not  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound,  as  the  ligature  is. 
Therefore  it  does  not  excite  suppuration  and  impede  healing,  as  the 
ligature  does. 

It  is  not  a  fixture  upon  the  artery,  as  the  ligature  is ;  but  it  can  be 
removed,  or  relaxed  at  any  time,  which  the  ligature  c4Uinot. 

It  does  not  ulcerate  through  the  artery,  and  open  the  blood  channel, 
as  the  ligature  does ;  therefore,  bleeding  is  impossible.  With  the  ligature 
there  is  always  the  risk,  and  not  seldom  the  occurrence,  of  bleeding. 

It  causes  a  retarded  circulation  and  gradual  occlusion  of  the  artery, 
so  diminishing  the  risk  of  gangrene ;  the  ligature  causes  sudden  obstmo- 
tion,  hence  gangrene  often  follows. 

Ultimately,  or  even  at  once,  if  desired,  it  entirely  obstructs  the  cur- 
rent of  blood,  so  curing  the  aneurism,  as  effectually  and  as  completelj  w 
the  ligature  does. 

It  affords  a  wider  choice  of  locality  for  operation  than  the  ligature 
does,  and  is  applicable  to  all  arteries  alike,  which  the  ligature  is  nou 

As  compared  with  the  catgut : 

It  is  not  liable  to  become  relaxed  or  detached  too  soon,  as  the  catgat 
is ;  it  does  not  cut  the  coats  of  the  artery  as  the  catgut  does. 

"  Thus  it  confers  absolute  immunity  from  hsemorrhage,  which  the  cat- 
gut does  not ;  it  causes  gradual  occlusion,  which  the  catgut  cannot  da* 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,'  Mr.  M'Gill,  of  Leeds,  reports  a  case  in  which  he  applied 
temporary  compression  to  the  first  stage  of  the  left  subclavian  artery 
for  an  aneurism  of  that  vessel.  The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  thirtj- 
five,  and  first  came  under  observation  at  Christmas,  1871.  Digital 
compression  was  then  applied  to  the  artery  in  its  third  stage  for 
twenty-four  hours  consecutively  without  improvement.  In  1873  she 
again  came  under  treatment.  The  method  of  galvano-puncture  was 
adopted,  both  negative  and  positive  needles  being  introduced  into 
the  sac.  The  operation  was  repeated  five  times  with  temponiT 
relief,  and  in  February,  1874,  manipulation  was  tried  unsuooess- 
fuUy.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  tumour  had  increased 
considerably,  extending  inwards  under  the  outer  part  of  the  stcnio- 
mastoid,  and  externally  towards  the  axilla.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
try  temporary  compression  in  the  first  stage.    After  a  good  deal  ot 
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trouble  in  finding  the  vessel,  which  had  become  displaced,  an 
aneurism-needle  was  passed  round  it,  but  in  so  doing  a  small  wound 
was  made  in  the  pleura.  A  pair  of  torsion  forceps  were  then 
applied,  and  the  wound  closed.  At  half-past  twelve  at  night  the 
forceps  were  removed  so  as  to  close  the  wound  perfectly,  and 
prevent  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  pleura.  The  aneurism  felt  quite 
hard  and  contracted,  and  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  it  or  in  the 
radial  artery.  The  patient,  however,  sank  and  died  in  five  days  and 
a  half,  and  at  a  post  mortem  examination  the  sac  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  a  firm  hard  clot  and  was  in  fact  cured. 

In  discussing  the  results  of  previous  operations  upon  the  first 
stage,  Mr.  M^Gill  observes  that  the  result  of  the  ligature  precluded 
its  use  in  this  case.  In  ten  out  of  eleven  cases  reported  death  was 
caused  by  secondary  htemorrhage,  and  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  if  this  could  be  avoided  the  operation  would  present  a 
fiur  proportion  of  favourable  results.  In  the  present  case  he 
ascribes  death  simply  to  the  wound  in  the  pleura,  and  he  believes 
that  if  this  unfortunate  accident  had  not  occurred  the  patient  would 
have  recovered. 

ON  EXTIRPATION  OP  THE  LARYNX. 

This  operation  has  been  performed  in  Germany  by  Billroth, 
Heine  of  Prague,  Schmidt  of  Frankfort,  and  very  recently  by 
Langenbeck.  It  has  not  yet  become  fashionable  in  these  countries, 
but  as  it  is  possible,  and  as  patients  have  recovered  from  the 
terrible  mutilation,  it  is  not  likely  to  remain  unattempted  else- 
where. In  the  case  here  referred  to,*  the  patient  was  aged  fifty- 
seven,  and  had  had  tracheotomy  performed  in  November,  1874,  for 
threatened  sufibcation  due  to  destructive  ulceration  in  the  larynx. 
A  month  afterwards  symptoms  of  cancerous  disease  were  very 
marked,  but  the  patient  declined  to  have  his  larynx  extirpated,  and 
left  hospital.  He  returned  in  July  of  the  present  year  much 
worse,  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  operation.  The  first  step  was 
to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  trachea,  and  to  introduce  Trendelen- 
burg's tampon-canula.  The  blood  was  prevented  from  passing 
down  the  trachea.  The  patient  having  been  chloroformed,  Lan- 
genbeck made  a  transverse  incision  through  the  skin  '8  inch  above 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  from  the  centre  of  this  another  was  carried 
downwards  towards  the  tracheal  fistula.    The  flaps  were  dissected 

*  Berliner  Klinische  Wocbeniichrift,  Ang.  26  ;  and  London  Med.  Record,  Sept  15, 
1876. 
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back,  the  infiltrated  lymphatic  glands  and  the  right  submaxilkrj 
gland  were  removed,  and  the  lingual  artery  was  tied.  The  sune 
was  repeated  on  the  left  side.  The  disease  was  found  to  have 
infiltrated  the  pharynx,  which  could  not  be  dissected  from  the 
larynx.  Under  these  circumstances  the  larynx  was  drawn  forwards, 
the  point  of  the  tongue  was  pulled  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  root 
of  the  organ  cut  through  four-fifths  of  an  inch  above  the  hyoid 
bone.  The  superior  thyroid  arteries  were  tied.  The  lateral  wail 
of  the  pharynx  was  cut  through,  and  the  external  carotid  havin;; 
had  two  ligatures  applied,  was  severed  between  them.  At  this 
stage  the  larynx  was  only  connected  with  the  trachea,  and  this  wu 
divided  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  spinal  column,  onlj 
covered  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  was 
then  exposed.  No  less  than  forty-one  ligatures  were  applied,  the 
vessels  secured  including  the  lingual,  superior  thyroid,  and  external 
carotid  arteries.  The  patient  was  not  much  exhausted  after  the 
operation,  and  in  seven  days  he  was  free  from  any  fever. 

Billroth  and  Schmidt  adopt  a  longtitudinal  incision,  and  remove 
the  larynx  by  cutting  through  the  ti'achea  from  below.  Langen- 
beck  recommends  the  T-incision  as  being  more  convenient.  He 
also  observes  that  by  commencing  the  operation  from  above  it  is 
possible  to  expose  and  tie  the  principal  arteries  before  dividing  them. 
He  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  plugging  of  the  trachea, 
and  says  it  is  advisable  to  have  various  sizes  of  Trendelenburg's 
tampon-canulae  at  hand.  Tracheotomy  is  an  essential  preliminary 
step,  and  may  in  most  cases  be  done  some  time  before  the  niore 
serious  operation  so  as  to  permit  the  healing  of  the  fistula. 

SYPHILITIC  BUBO. 

The  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  treatment  of 
bubo,  in  order  to  bring  about  resolution,  are  numerous  and  not 
satisfactory.  The  list  has  received  another  addition  at  the  handa 
of  Dr.  Franz  Jakubowits,*  who  has  for  some  time  been  using  injec- 
tions of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  various  forms  of  non-syphilitie 
glandular  enlargements.  He  has  lately  extended  their  use,  and 
although  he  has  not  operated  in  many  ca§es  his  results  he  claims 
to  be  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory.  In  the  first  case  the  patient 
was  unable  to  give  up  his  occupation.  A  bubo  the  size  of  a  goose  a 
egg  and  very  painful,  formed  in  the  left  groin.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  inflammation  but  no  fluctuation  could  be  detected.  The 

^  '^•^.^vsM^.  ^Q*.  3  4  4,  1875. 
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itment  by  injection  was  determined  upon  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
>ut  resolution.  Fifteen  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  five 
ps  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  were  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
I  ordinary  subcutaneous-injection  syringe  was  filled,  and  the 
die  was  pushed  obliquely  into  an  enlarged  gland.  When  a 
rth  of  the  contents  had  been  passed  in,  the  needle  was  introduced 
mother  direction,  and  so  on  until  the  syringe  was  emptied.  Some 
I  was  found  on  the  needle.  In  the  evening,  after  a  day's  walking, 
tumour  was  harder,  and  less  painfuL  The  operation  was 
eated  next  day,  and  two  more  injections  were  given  at  intervals 
two  days.  The  tumour  had  entirely  disappeared  in  about  a 
:night.  In  a  subsequent  case  the  results  were  also  satisfactory, 
further  observation  is  necessary. 

PULSATING  TUMOUE  OF  THE  LEFT  ORBIT. 

n  a  voluminous  paper,*  in  which  he  deals  very  minutely  with 
\  subject,  Mr.  Walter  Rivington  gives  the  details  of  a  case  which 
Kad  treated  successfully.  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  aged 
jnty-four,  a  plate-layer,  who  had  been  strucJc  on  the  right  side  of 
head  by  the  step  of  a  passing  engine.  He  received  a  fracture 
the  skull,  there  being  a  depression  of  the  parietal  bone  for  three 
les  towards  the  frontal  bone.  There  was  great  swelling  of  the 
it  eye,  with  subconjunctival  efiPusion  on  both  sides.  On  the 
h  July,  1873,  nine  days  after  the  accident,  there  were  ptosis  and 
filysis  of  the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti  on  the  left  side, 

it  was  noticed  that  that  eye  was  more  prominent  than  the 
Br.  Things  remained  almost  unchanged  until  the  23rd  August, 
m  distinct  pulsation  was  observed,  and  a  bruit  could  be  heard 
r  the  temporal  fossa.  The  patient  said  he  heard  a  noise  in  his 
d  like  the  wind  blowing.    Vision  was  impaired.    Pressure  on 

carotid  lessened  the  bruit  and  noise,  and  on  the  3rd  August 
tal  compression  was  kept  up  for  several  hours.  On  the  15th 
tember  both  carotids  were  compressed  for  two  hours,  and  then 
left  for  seven,  but  without  result.  In  November  digital  com- 
(sion  was  again  tried,  and  the  patient  was  sent  to  a  convalescent 
le.  On  his  return  the  exophthalmos  was  more  marked.  The 
le  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  orbital  arch  was  filled 
;he  inner  side  with  a  pulsating,  soft,  compressible,  and  thrilling 
our.  Mingled  with  the  bruit,  which  retained  its  former 
-acter  of  continuity,  with  reinforcements  during  the  arterial 
>  Medico-Chinugicftl  Tnnaaotioiif.   YoL  LYIIL,  page  183. 
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pulse,  a  high  plaintive  whistling  note  could  be  heard  at  interyal»— 
the  sound  described  by  French  writers  as  bruit  de  piaulemmt  or 
bruit  de  miaulement,  from  its  likeness  to  the  mewing  of  a  cat.  Mr. 
Holmes  expressed  his  belief,  in  which  Mr.  Rivington  concurred, 
that  the  nature  of  the  aneurism  was  arterio-venous,  a  communica- 
tion existing  between  the  carotid  and  the  cavernous  sinus.  Pres- 
sure was  again  tried  at  various  periods  unsuccessfully.  Operative 
treatment  became  necessary,  but  the  effect  of  compression  did  not 
hold  out  any  hope  from  ligature  of  the  vessel.  The  great  desider- 
atum appeared  to  be  the  obliteration  of  the  dilated  ophthalmic  vein, 
and  it  was  determined  to  try  the  injection  of  iron.  On  July  11th, 
1874,  more  than  a  year  after  the  original  accident,  five  minims  of  a 
neutral  watery  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  28  per  cent, 
were  injected  into  the  pulsating  tumour  below  the  orbit.  Some 
arterial  blood  escaped.  Three  or  four  minutes  later  the  upper 
eyelid  began  to  swell,  and  soon  became  very  tense.  The  conjunc- 
tiva round  the  cornea  was  raised  by  clear  transparent  serum  whicli 
afterwards  became  turbid.  Locally  the  effect  of  the  injection  was 
to  produce  a  small  coagulum  in  the  ophthalmic  vein  at  its  anterior 
part,  and  to  alter  the  character  of  the  pulsation  and  bruit.  The 
pulsation  became  of  a  steady,  heaving  character,  and  the  bruit 
ceased  over  the  upper  eyelid.  The  swelling  increased,  and,  the 
pulsation  continuing,  the  common  carotid  was  tied  on  the  18th  July. 
The  pulsation  ceased  in  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  bruit,  ato  a 
minute's  cessation,  returned,  but  was  less  loud.  The  ligature 
separated  on  the  5th  August,  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  the  arrest 
of  pulsation  was  then  found  to  be  complete.  The  swellings  disap- 
peared gradually,  the  eye  regaining  its  position  in  the  orbit.  A 
modified  bruit  was  still  heard  when  the  patient  was  seen  in  the 
following  October.  Mr.  Kivington  attributes  the  failure  of  the 
injection  to  the  small  quantity  of  the  solution  employed.  Ten  or 
fifteen  drops  would  probably  have  effected  coagulation. 
*  Regarding  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  various  conditions  of 
the  vessels  behind  the  orbit,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  it 
would  appear  that  the  distinctive  signs  of  arterio-venous  communi- 
cation in  the  cavernous  sinus  are  a  bruit,  which  is  continuous  with 
reinforcements  during  the  arterial  pulse,  and  the  bruit  de  piaulement 
Vibratory  thrill  is  not  reliable.  An  enlarged  ophthalmic  vein  is 
revealed  by  its  peculiar  softness  and  compressibility,  as  well  as  hj 
its  position  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Samuel  Gordon,  M.B.,  President. 
George  F.  Duffey,  M,D.,  Honorarj  Secretary. 

Wedneiday,  November  10,  1875. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  delivered  the  following  Inaugural  Address : — 

Since  we  last  met  in  this  Hall  there  has  been  made,  as  you  will  have 
observed,  a  large  and  substantial  addition  to  this  building.  These 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  College,  to  be  subservient  to  all  uses 
whirh  shall  advance  the  interests  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  School  of 
Dublin.  For  their  erection  and  for  their  completion  in  the  perfect  and 
entire  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  them,  we  owe  much  to 
the  untiring  exertions  of  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  and  if,  as  the  tablet 
beneath  his  portrait  informs  you,  it  was  by  his  exertions  mainly  that  the 
original  building  was  founded,  so  we  owe  it  to  his  continued  energy  and 
self-sacrificing  exertions  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  accommodate 
any  society  which  will  have  for  its  aim  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  which  was  read  to  you  on  the  last  night  of 
meeting,  enters  so  fully  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  that  I  shall 
not  take  up  your  time  in  attempting  any  analysis  of  them,  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  felt  bound  to  do.  I  shall  only  observe  that  those  gentle- 
men who  have  made  communications  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
for  the  truly  practical  nature  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  brought 
before  us. 

For  several  successive  sessions  the  nature,  progress,  and  treatment 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic  has  been  in  some  form  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Society.  During  the  past  session  the  subject  of  scar- 
latina was  very  fully  discussed.  Perhaps  no  more  useful  subject  could 
be  brought  before  any  epidemiological  society.    Where  the  mortality 
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of  any  disease  varies,  as  it  does  in  scarlatina,  in  different  places  and 
at  different  times,  there  must  be  at  work  various  causes,  the  discoTery 
and  elucidation  of  which  are  matters  which  must  prove  of  paramount 
interest  to  all  physicians  and  supporters  of  State  Medicine.  Next  to 
diarrhoea,  scarlatina  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  epidemic  disease  during 
the  last  summer,  and,  a.s  usual,  the  mortality  varied  immensely  in 
different  districts.  Thus  the  Registrar-General,  in  his  last  quarterly 
return,  states : — "  Scarlet  fever  was  undoubtedly  epidemic  in  London  last 
quarter,  but  if  this  epidemic  had  been  as  fatal  in  the  metropolis  as  it  was 
in  one  particular  town,  the  result  in  deaths  during  the  three  months 
would  have  been  more  than  24,000,  instead  of  the  1,076  that  actually 
occurred.**  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  to  the  Society  the 
continuance  of  this  plan  of,  as  it  were,  converting  themselves  for  a  time 
into  an  epidemiological  society. 

The  Report  of  your  Council  has  wisely  dwelt  upon  the  great  value  of 
submitting  to  the  inspection  of  members  recent  pathological  specimen^ 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Pathological  Society  may  not  be  holding 
its  meetings,  or  as  occurred  in  the  last  session,  when  they  added  so  much 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  cases  recorded. 

Your  Council  have  also  referred  to  the  losses  your  Society  have 
sustained  by  death  during  the  past  session.  They  have  fortunately 
been  few,  but  they  have  not  been  unimportant.  Mr.  L'£strange  was 
best  known  in  the  surgical  world,  which,  outside  of  his  own  immediate 
department  in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  he  had  enriched  largely  by  the 
invention  and  improvement  of  various  surgical  instruments — e.g^  his 
instrument  for  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  his  improvements  on  the 
dislocation  pulleys,  on  the  lithotrite,  and  on  trusses.  Professor  Law  was 
well  known  as  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  this  Society; 
indeed,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  begun  and  to  have  ended  his  medical 
career  in  the  Medical  Society  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Dr.  Law's 
first  communication  was  made  nearly  fifty  years  ago  to  our  parent 
Society,  the  Medical  Association  of  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  These  communications  were  of  the  most  valuable 
kind — careful  records  of  facts,  cases  studied  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
and  followed  to  the  post  mortem  room  ;  and  though  their  value,  or  signifi- 
cance, was  not  recognised  at  the  time,  yet,  as  Carlyle  says,  **  all  true 
work  of  a  man — hang  the  author  of  it  on  what  gibbet  you  like- 
must  and  will  accomplish  itself,"  and  these  carefully  recorded  cases  of 
Dr.  Law  were  the  commencement  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  pathology 
of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  of  gangrene  of  the  lung ;  and  having  thus 
begun  his  medical  career,  his  last  appearance  in  public  was  to  preside  at 
a  meeting  of  this  Society.  Your  Council  have  dwelt  upon  his  many 
social  virtues  and  hi^h  professional  attainments,  and  I  will  not  weaken 
what  they  Viave  ivxTXJaoi:  ^t^i^* 
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These,  I  am  thankful  to  state,  are  all  the  losses  from  our  ranks  which, 
we  have  suffered  hy  death  within  the  last  year.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  an  army  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  ally  dearer  to  them 
than  many  of  their  own  immediate  comrades,  and  from  whom  they  have 
often  received  more  valuable  assistance ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  emboldened 
to  detain  you  while,  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  nearest  friends  and 
relatives,  I  endeavour  briefly  to  lay  before  you  the  medical  history  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hamilton's  fatal  illness.  Although  not  a  member  of  this  Society, 
there  was  no  society  for  the  advancement  of  medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge in  the  progress  of  which  he  was  not  warmly  interested. 

About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  subject  of  avery  severe 
and  protracted  attack  of  dysentery.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  summer — not  having  made  a  perfect  recovery — he  thought 
that  in  some  of  the  German  watering  places  he  might  find  some  perfect 
rest  and  complete  cure.  The  heat  of  Paris  that  year,  however,  was 
unusually  great,  and  brought  on  a  relapse  of  the  dysentery,  from  which 
he  continued  to  suffer  until  at  Homburg  he  again  recovered  his  usual 
strength,  and  apparently  his  usual  good  health.  From  this  time,  however, 
he  was  subject  to  very  great  irregularity  of  action  of  the  bowels,  and  this 
he  unfortunately  assisted  by  great  want  of  prudence  as  to  his  times  of 
eating  and  of  soliciting  alvine  discharges.  He  considered  himself, 
however,  in  perfect  health,  and  the  two  following  years  was  able  to  take 
long  walks  day  after  day  on  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  returned  home 
with  renewed  health  and  vigour.  In  May,  1874,  he  became  uneasy 
about  his  health — he  lost  his  usual  good  appetite,  became  very  flatulent, 
had  a  return  of  dysenteric  stools,  and  was  conscious  of  a  large  tumour 
towards  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  At  this  time  I  saw  him,  and  after 
careful  examinations,  was  satisfied  that  this  tumour  was  a  collection  of 
retained  hardened  faeces,  and  that  this  retention  was  the  cause  of  his 
symptoms.  Under  treatment  founded  on  this  idea  the  tumour  totally 
disappeared.  The  alvine  discharges  usual  in  such  cases  showed  that  a 
large  accumulation  existed,  and  that  there  was  no  mechanical  obstruction 
to  ita  passing  away.  In  the  following  month  he  went  as  usual  to  London, 
and  in  the  summer  went  to  Baden,  and  returned,  considering  himself  equal 
to  any  amount  of  professional  work  and  exercise. 

During  last  winter  he  made  no  complaint ;  he  seemed  to  progress 
satisfactorily,  but  there  was  still  unsatisfactory  intestinal  action — some- 
times diarrhoea,  sometimes  constipation,  and  variable  appetite — ^until,  in 
the  following  spring,  on  the  11th  May,  1875,  he  was  prostrated  by  an 
attack  of  severe  choleraic  diarrhoea ;  this  reduced  him  greatly,  and  as  he 
slowly  recovered  from  it  he  was  attacked  by  severe  pain  in  the  rectum  at 
and  after  each  motion,  and  great  tenesmus.  On  examination  a  deep 
fissure  was  found,  and  the  complete  division  of  this  was  followed  by  the 
most  perfect  relief.    The  wound  healed  up  rapidly,  and  he  again  seemed 
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to  be  recovering ;  this,  however,  was  not  to  be — ^returns  of  diarrhoea, 
with  occasional  mucoid  dysenteric  stools,  disturbed  his  night's  rest, 
impaired  his  appetite,  and  slowly  but  steadily  interfered  with  nutrition. 
He  gradually  wasted,  became  daily  less  equal  to  his  usual  exercise,  and 
it  became  a  question  whether  he  was  not  the  subject  of  malignant 
disease.  Most  careful  examination  could  discover  only  one  sign  to 
countenance  this  notion — namely,  the  existence  of  an  elongated  thicken- 
ing, which  was  tender,  and  which  rolled  under  the  finger  towards  the  left 
iliac  fossa.  There  was  no  glandular  enlargement  anywhere.  It  was 
possible  that  this  might  be  a  cancerous  tumour  involving  the  colon,  but 
it  was  also  possible  that  it  was  a  thickened  intestine,  the  thickening 
having  been  caused,  not  by  any  cancerous  or  tuberculous  action,  but  bj 
repeated  attacks  of  inflammation.  The  diarrhoea  having  been  much 
subdued,  and  his  strength  partially  restored,  Mr.  Hamilton  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  for  some  weeks,  fmd  took  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  his  old  friends,  Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Curling.  Mr.  Fayrer 
also  saw  him,  and  all  agreed,  after  most  careful  examinations,  that  tbej 
could  not  discover  any  sign  of  malignant  disease.  I  happened  to  be  in 
London  about  the  same  time,  and  had  it  from  Mr.  Pollock  that  such  wu 
their  diagnosis. 

Early  in  September  Mr.  Hamilton  returned  to  Dublin,  and  on  the  14th  of 
September  Mr.  Thomson  opened  a  small  superficial  abscess  near  the  anu^ 
from  which  escaped  about  two  drachms  of  healthy  pus.  After  this,  for 
the  first  time,  Mr.  Hamilton  began  to  complain  of  any  urinary  distress 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  abscess  was  opened  he  passed  air  per 
urethram.  The  urine  was  examined  on  the  14th,  and  it  contained  a 
very  small  quantity  of  muco-purulent  matter,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
lithic  acid.  On  the  18th  Mr.  Hamilton  found  the  urine  very  turbid, 
it  pained  him  to  pass  it,  and  he  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  repeated 
calls  to  urinate. 

On  the  20th  I  saw  him  pass  urine  containing  a  large  amount  ol 
broken  down  feculent  matter  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  air.  At  this 
time  the  bowels  were  moved  about  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours^ 
the  motions  being  sometimes  fluid,  sometimes  semi-solid.  On  the  26tk 
another  very  small  superficial  abscess  was  opened  close  to  the  anus, 
which  rapidly  healed ;  that  opened  by  Mr.  Thomson  on  the  14th  had 
long  since  closed  up. 

Dysuria  now  set  in  in  a  most  aggravated  form ;  he  seldom  passed  half 
an  hour,  day  or  night,  without  passing  water  in  extreme  agony ;  it  was 
always  more  or  less  purulent,  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  feculent  matter, 
and  always  with  air.  Of  course  he  emaciated  further,  and  his  appetite, 
lately  so  much  diminished,  lessened  still  more.  He  drove  into  town 
from  Stillorgan  one  day  on  urgent  business,  and  drove  back,  and  tlufl> 
if  possible^  aggctt^oA^^      xnVcAr^  ^^m^toms  still  more. 
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It  now  became  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  to  devise,  if  possible,  some 
means  for  lessening  these  sufferings.  I  had  known  of  the  existence 
of  such  cases  in  some  of  our  hospitals,  and  I  had  read  of  some  such. 
The  volumes  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  contain  a  few  such 
cases  admirably  detailed;  but  I  had  myself  witnessed  only  one  such, 
and  the  recollection  of  it  did  not  add  any*  pleasing  prospect  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  case — the  case  I  allude  to  is  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society."  It  occurred  in  the 
Whitworth  Hospital  under  the  care  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Banks.  The 
history  of  the  case  during  life  is  very  complete,  and  the  post  mortem 
examination  made  by  Dr.  M^DonneU  is  most  instructive  as  to  the 
progress  of  such  cases  if  left  unassisted.  This  case  was  also  peculiarly 
interesting  at  the  time,  because  I  believed  that  the  two  cases  were 
exactly  similar  in  their  origin — ^both  commencing  with  dysentery  and 
both  unaffected  by  malignant  disease.  Well,  the  post  mortem  examination 
showed  that  what  we  were  to  expect  was : — 

The  bladder  was  found  so  much  contracted  that  when  inflated  to  the 
utmost  with  air,  it  did  not  rise  above  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.  The 
rectum,  similarly  inflated,  was  very  capacious  at  its  superior  and  inferior 
part ;  the  middle  portion  of  the  rectum  was,  however,  for  some  inches 
very  tortuous,  closely  bound  by  old  adhesions  to  the  bladder,  and  con- 
tracted to  so  small  a  size  that  a  catheter  could  not  be  passed  through  the 
gut.  On  cutting  open  the  bladder,  its  mucous  coat  was  found  to  be 
much  thickened,  deeply  ulcerated,  and  in  part  coated  with  ash-coloured 
lymph.  Immediately  behind  the  trigone  an  opening  existed  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  through  which  a  large-sized  catheter  could  readily 
be  passed ;  this  opening  was  between,  but  posterior  to,  the  mouths  of  the 
ureters.  The  inside  of  the  bladder  closely  resembled  a  piece  of  ulcerated 
intestine  ;  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  rectum  were  also  exten- 
sively ulcerated." 

Mr.  Pollock  was  in  Ireland,  and  saw  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  19th  and 
80th  of  September.  He  still  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  malignant  disease;  but  on  the  dOth  he  saw  faecal  matter  in  large 
quantity  in  the  urine,  and,  a  few  days  after  this,  the  dysuria  became  so 
intense,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  consider  the  advisability  of  relieving 
the  bladder  symptoms  by  opening  the  intestine  above  the  fistula.  He 
discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Curling,  an  old  and  attached  friend  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  wrote  to  him  proposing  the  operation.  Mr.  Hamilton 
at  once  consented,  and  the  operation  was  performed  on  Sunday,  October 
10,  by  Mr.  Curling,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hamilton's  colleagues,  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Stoker.  It  took  some  time  to  bring  the  patient  fully  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  and  then  the  operation  was  performed  by  the  trans- 
verse incision,  and  in  the  situation  originally  marked  out,  I  believe,  by 
•  Vide  Trans.  Pathological  Society.    Vol  HI.,  p.  800. 
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Mr.  Hodgson,  two  fingers'  breadth  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  midway 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  superior  spinous  processes  of  the 
ilium — although  the  colon  was  not  distended,  but  rather  the  contrary,  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  it ;  it  was  drawn  forward  by 
strong  forceps,  divided,  and  the  edge  of  the  upper  fragment  attached  to 
the  integument  by  four  points  of  suture;  some  feculent  semi-solid 
matter  escaped  from  the  wound ;  there  was  scarcely  an  ounce  of  blood 
lost ;  no  vessel  required  any  ligature,  and  the  operation  did  not  last  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  There  was  not  the  least  collapse,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  was  all  the  stimulant  required  for  several  hours.  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  weary  the  Society  with  daily  reports,  but  briefly  mention 
the  progress  of  the  case  from  this  time.  Semi-solid  faBcal  matter  continned 
to  come  through  the  wound  at  intervals ;  a  very  small  quantity  came 
through  the  rectum  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  the 
relief  to  the  urinary  symptoms  was  almost  inimediate.  Urine  was  passed 
at  two,  three,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  four  hours*  interval ;  and 
on  the  second  and  third  days  after  the  operation  it  passed  without  any 
fascal  matter,  and  with  scarcely  any  pus.  For  a  week  after  the 
operation  there  was  a  most  decided  improvement ;  the  relief  from  the 
urinary  distress  gave  him  long  intervals  of  sleep,  and  this,  again, 
brought  down  his  hitherto  rapid  pulse  to  be  comparatively  quiet  The 
hard  thickened  cord  which  existed  in  the  left  iliac  fossa  became  much 
less  tender,  and  if  not  smaller  in  size,  certainly  was  not  larger  in  any 
diameter  than  when  first  felt  in  June  last 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  operation,  however,  a  great  change  took 
place.  He  complained  of  cold,  for  the  first  time  had  a  slight  shivering, 
and  looked  pallid  and  sunk.  On  examining  for  the  cause  a  soft  tumoar 
was  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  very  soft,  could  be  easily  emptied,  and 
was  evidently  composed  of  air  and  fluid.  It  was  considered  to  be  an 
abscess  connected  with  the  recto-vesical  ulceration,  and  it  was  decided  to 
endeavour  to  bring  it  forward,  and  when  opportunity  offered  to  open  it 
This  opportunity  never  offered ;  he  daily  became  weaker ;  the  wound 
took  on  an  unhealthy  action.  He  began  to  suffer  from  a  low  form  of 
gastritis;  complete  loss  of  appetite;  sour  eructations;  oesophageal  dys- 
phagia; aphthas  on  a  red-glazed  tongue  and  mouth;  and  thus  he 
gradually  sunk — a  model  of  faith  and  patience  and  resignation  such  as 
I  have  never  before  witnessed. 

He  died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  the  twenty-fourth  day  from  the 
operation;  and  while  we  must  most  deeply  regret  that  it  failed  to 
prolong  his  life,  we  must,  I  think,  give  credit  to  it  for  having  procured 
for  him  immediate  and  permanent  relief  from  the  miserable  sufferings 
which  he  was  enduring,  and  which,  however  they  might  have  increased, 
could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  otherwise  mitigated. 
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Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  read  a  paper,  entitled,  Notes  on  AiX'Us-Bains. 
[It  will  be  found  at  p.  485.] 

Dr.  Foot  read  a  Paper,  entitled.  Clinical  Notes  of  a  Remarkable  Case  of 
Obesity^  treated  with  Liqwr  Potassce  and  Extract  of  Fucua  VesieiUosus,  [It 
will  be  found  at  p.  493.] 

Dr.  Head  inquired  if  there  was  any  fat  in  the  urine?  He  had 
recently  seen  a  case  of  considerable  obesity,  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Adams,  in  which  the  urine  was  very  fatty — in  fact,  quite  chylous.  The 
patient  had  been  under  treatment  several  years,  and  nothing  appeared  to 
give  relief  except  very  large  doses  of  gallic  acid.  Under  its  use  the  fat 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  urine,  and  the  patient  also  became  less  fat 
than  previously.  As  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  tannin  in  the  extract  of 
seaweed,  he  tiiought  it  quite  possible  that,  perhaps,  part  of  the  good  effect 
of  it  in  Dr.  Foot's  case  might  be  due  to  the  large  doses  of  astringent 
substance  it  contained. 

Dr.  Foot  said  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  fat  in  the  urine  in 
his  case.    That  point  was  particularly  looked  to. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  wished  for  information  respecting  the  diet. 

Dr.  Henry  Kennedy  thought  that  the  treatment  by  liq.  potassae, 
which  was  used  in  this  instance,  might  be  brought  to  bear,  as  it  had 
been  by  himself,  on  other  cases  with  good  effect — viz.,  in  some  cases  of 
fatty  disease  of  the  heart.  Sir  B.  Brodie  gave  it  in  beer;  and  he 
(Dr.  Kennedy)  believed  the  liquor  potass®  could  be  borne  better  and 
longer  when  given  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  Potash  is  a  medicine 
that  acts  powerfully  in  all  forms.  But  it  acts  differently  on  different 
individuals.  Some  bear  it  remarkably  well,  others  very  badly,  even 
in  half-drachm  or  scruple  doses  three  times  a  day.  On  this  account 
Dr.  Kennedy  has  used  the  liquor  kali  in  combination  with  medicines  that 
would  support  the  system  at  the  same  time.  He  had  known  it  to  be 
given  in  ^sa.  doses  three  times  a  day,  and  had  repeatedly  seen  a  con* 
siderable  reduction  in  fat  under  its  use,  not  in  such  remarkable  cases  as 
that  which  Dr.  Foot  had  brought  forward,  but  where  it  was  an  object  to 
reduce  the  fat  in  order  to  make  the  individual  more  comfortable.  The 
question  of  diet,  though  Dr.  Foot  had  not  entered  into  it  particularly, 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  remarked  that  cases  of  obesity  had  been  divided 
into  two  classes — sthenic  and  asthenic ;  and  from  the  general  condition 
of  Dr.  Foot's  patient,  he  should  say  that  the  boy  was  in  an  asthenic 
condition.    The  amount  and  kind  of  animal  diet  he  got  in  hospital  was 
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an  important  item  in  the  successful  i-esult  of  the  case.  As  to  the  fucns 
vesiculosus  there  had  been  very  little  evidence,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
of  its  specific  effects.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  that  iodism  was 
produced  in  so  short  a  time  after  the  boj  had  commenced  to  take  the 
remedy,  as  he  believed  there  was  but  very  little  iodine  in  the  fucus,  iu 
chief  constituents  being  salts  of  lime  and  soda. 

Dr.  Foot,  in  reply,  observed  that  those  connected  with  Dublin 
hospitals  know  that  they  are  not  places  where  Banting's  treatment  can  be 
carried  out — viz.,  cold  roa^t  beef  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  meat  of 
some  kind  for  supper.    His  patient  was  put  on  the  maximum  of  meat 
the  hospital  allows,  and  he  had,  besides  stirabout,  bread  and  the  ordinarr 
diet  of  the  hospital.    He  may  have  had  a  little  more  meat  than  at  home, 
but  not  at  all  the  amount  approaching  that  laid  down  by  Banting.  Dr. 
Foot  did  not  attribute  the  result  of  the  case  at  all  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  food  the  patient  got.    The  mode  of  administration  of  liquor 
potassse  was  decided  by  his  own  taste.    Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  gave  it  Id 
beer  simply  to  conceal  the  taste,  and  not,  he  thought,  as  a  stimulant. 
Dr.  Foot  found  that  milk,  from  its  mucilaginous  character,  hides  tlie 
taste  better  than  beer.    Dr.  Kennedy  had  made  a  slight  confusion 
between  physiological  fat  and  pathological  fat.    He  (Dr.  Foot)  could  not 
conceive  worse  treatment  than  to  give  liquor  potassse  in  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.    A  totally  opposite  treatment  was  desirable,  for  where 
there  was  hypertrophy  of  fatty  tissue  it  was  well  to  get  it  oxidised  and 
carried  off,  but  to  a  heart  which  is  rotting  away  from  fatty  degeneration 
it  is  not  the  treatment  to  be  readily  adopted.    As  to  the  fact  of  iodism 
being  produced  by  the  seaweed,  it  was  well  known  that  iodine  is  got 
from  the  lamtnarice  more  than  the  Jiici;  but  the  extract  Dr.  Foot  used 
was  very  strong,  and  on  tasting  or  smelling  it,  one  was  inunediately 
struck  by  the  coarse  taste  of  iodine  and  leather.    There  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  deal  of  iodine,  and  it  was.  Dr.  Foot  thought,  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  iodine  that  its  properties  are  due.    In  the  second  edition  of  Duchenne's 
book,  a  number  of  cases  of  the  efficacy  of  the  fucus  vesiculosus  in  obesity 
are  given.    It  has  been  very  much  used  in  France  by  fashionable 
physicians,  chiefly  for  giving  ladies  a  better  shape,  but  it  has  not  been 
received  by  scientific  practitioners  as  it  might  have  been.  It  is  one  of  those 
remedies  that  has  had  an  ephemeral  reputation,  and  has  undeservedly 
fallen  into  disrepute.    Dr.  Foot  said  he  preferred  the  Banting  treatment, 
but  that  the  expense  might  be  an  obstacle.    He  thought  that  a  great 
point  in  this  case  was  the  condition  of  the  testicles,  and  that  the  boy 
would  be  always  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  this  fat. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 
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ScUurday,  November  SO,  1S75. 
The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  Inaugural  Address  : — 
Gentlemen, — The  commencement  of  another  session,  the  thirty-eighth 
of  your  Society,  demands,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  some 
obseryations  from  the  outgoing  President.  First  of  all,  I  desire  to  thank 
you  for  the  honour  jow  have  done  me  in  placing  me  in  this  chair,  an 
honour  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  filled  by  men  so  distin- 
guished as  my  immediate  predecessors.  Some  of  these  eminent  physicians 
are  now  present — of  them  it  is  unbecoming  I  should  speak.  Two  others 
we  have  virtually  lost  since  last  we  met — namely.  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Churchill,  who  have  withdrawn  from  practice,  and  ceased 
to  attend  our  meetings.  To  them  a  few  words  of  homage  are,  I  think, 
justly  due.  The  former,  were  it  only  on  the  grounds  that  he  founded 
this  Society,  we  should  hold  in  grateful  remembrance;  but  he  has, 
besides,  other  and  substantial  claims  on  our  regard.  Placed  forty-two 
years  ago  at  the  head  of  that  great  institution  over  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  preside,  he  speedily  recognised  the  field  which  lay  before  him  in 
the  investigation  of  the  then  unknown  affections  of  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages ;  and  if  to  us,  who  have  profited  by  the  labours  and  experience 
of  Bennett,  Simpson,  Marion  Sims,  and  a  host  of  other  writers  and  thinkers, 
Kennedy's  observations,  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  seem 
imperfect,  let  us  remember  that  he  was  a  pioneer,  an  original  observer. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion,  that  as  he  was  the  founder 
of  this  Society,  so  he  was  the  first  Irish  practitioner  who  directed  special 
attention  to  that  important  branch  of  our  profession  now  embraced  in 
the  term  gynatcology^  and  as  such,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

Of  Churchill  I  feel  it  difiicult  to  speak,  endeared  as  he  is  to  us  all — 
kind  and  frank  by  nature,  rendered  doubly  so  by  that  unostentatious,  but 
fervent,  piety  which  pervaded  his  every  action.  He  was  a  kind  and 
sincere  friend,  ever  ready  to  impart  to  others  that  information  which  his 
great  experience  and  untiring  industry  had  enabled  him  to  acquire.  In 
his  early  C€u*eer  he  had  much  to  contend  against,  and  when  success  had 
crowned  his  exertions,  it  seemed  to  be  his  greatest  pleasure  to  encourage 
those  who,  weary  with  the  struggle,  were  down-hearted  and  desponding. 
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I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  the  words  of  encouragement  offered 
by  him  to  myself  in  bygone  years,  when,  weighed  down  by  care  and  dis- 
appointment, I  almost  despaired  of  success.  Dr.  Churchill  retires  from 
among  us  with  the  sincere  and  deserved  regret  of  all,  and  the  equally 
well-deserved  respect  of,  I  believe,  every  member  of  this  Society.  It  is 
superfluous  here  to  say  aught  of  him  as  a  practitioner.  Few,  indeed, 
there  are  of  us  who  have  not  from  time  to  time  availed  themselves  of  his 
professional  skill  in  trying  and  difficult  cases,  while  his  reputation  as  an 
author  is,  probably,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Irish  practitioner. 
Though  removed  from  amongst  us,  he  is  still  of  us.  Long  may  he  be 
spared  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  retirement. 

Turning  from  those  who  have  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  our 
proceedings,  I  must  refer  briefly  to  the  work  done  in  the  past  session, 
and  I  think,  on  careful  investigation,  it  will  be  found  to  compare  favour- 
ably with  that  effected  by  kindred  societies.  Bearing  on  the  physiologj 
of  utro-gestation,  as  regards  its  departure  from  the  normal  process,  we 
have  had  from  Dr.  M^Clintock  an  able  and  exhaustive  paper  On  Morbid 
Retention  of  the  Dead  Ovum,"  and  a  singularly  interesting  contribution 
from  Dr.  More  Madden  on  Monstrous  Births  and  the  Influence  of 
Maternal  Impressions  on  the  Foetus  in  Utero." 

In  midwifery,  "  The  Clinical  Report  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital  for  the 
Year  1874,"  so  carefully  and  laboriously  compiled  by  Dr.  Geor^ 
Johnston,  is  deserving  of  special  attention;  while  Dr.  Denham  detailed 
an  interesting  and  instructive  "  Case  of  Extra-Uterine  Gestation,"  and 
Dr.  Roe  one  of  Retained  Placenta."  Dr.  Byrne  contributed  an  essaj 
on  Combined  External  and  Internal  Version,"  and  Dr.  More  Madden 
another  On  the  Use  of  the  Short  Forceps  as  a  Tractor,  and  on  the 
Long  Double  Forceps  as  a  Compressor  and  Tractor."  Dr.  Nichols 
related  his  experience  in  cases  of  Protracted  Labour  and  Hour-glass 
Contraction,"  and  Dr.  MacSwiney  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  tnie 
epileptic  convulsions  occurred  during  labour,  rendering  delivery  necessary 
under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty. 

In  the  subjects  embraced  under  the  head  of  Gynaecology  and  Uterine 
Surgery  we  have  had  from  Dr.  Eidd  a  most  important  communication, 
embracing  the  details  of  several  cases  in  which  uterine  tumours  were 
removed  successfully  by  means  of  an  operation  which,  in  its  leading 
features,  is  essentially  his  own — an  operation  adopted  now  by  gynaecolo- 
gists, not  alone  in  this  country,  but  also  abroad,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  improvement  made  of  recent  years  in  uterine  surgery.  I  allude 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  uterus  by  the  introduction,  at  one  time,  of 
numerous  pieces  of  sea-tangle,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  intra- 
utrerine  polypi  by  means  of  the  ^raseur.  Dr.  Croly  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Society  A  Case  of  Ovariotomy,"  and  Dr.  Mora  Madden 
one  of  ^^MeUo-^T\\ATi\v3Laio\l<^'Nia^yagin^  Injections." 
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Snch  have  been  our  contributions  to  the  literature  of  obstetrics  and 
gjnsecology.  Several  of  these  are  of  great  value,  and  calculated  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

In  other  societies,  also,  contributions  of  gi-eat  value  have  also  been  made, 
likelj  to  influence  in  a  marked  manner  the  future  treatment  of  uterine 
disease.  Of  these  none,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  greater  importance  than 
those  of  Dr.  John  Williams,  of  London,  "  On  the  Structure  of  the 
Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus,  and  its  Periodic  Changes." 

Let  me  for  a  moment  recall  to  your  minds  what  until  recently  has 
been  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  menstrual  function. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  "Principles  of  Physiology,"  published  in  1842, 
says : — The  catamenial  discharge  appears  normally  to  consist  of  blood 
deprived  of  its  fibrine,  the  fluid  being  composed  of  serum,  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles  are  suspended.  .  .  .  Much  discussion  has  taken  place 
respecting  the  causes  and  purposes  of  the  menstrual  flow,  but  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  has  been  attained." 

This  confession  of  inability  to  explain  a  function  of  such  importance 
has  been  reiterated  since  then  by  most  of  the  systematic  writers  on 
physiology,  and  is  still  commonly  repeated  in  our  schools.  But  of  late 
numerous  observations  have  been  made  with  great  care,  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Farre  and  others,  on  the  structure  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  and  the  changes  it  undergoes,  the  result  of  which  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  by  saying  that  each  menstrual  period  consists  mainly 
in  the  disintegration,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  desquamation " 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  process  is  accompanied  by 
the  exudation  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood.  The  menstrual 
discharge,  then,  does  not,  as  was  formerly  believed,  consist  of 
blood  deprived  of  its  fibrine,"  but  of  disintegrated  epithelium,  mixed 
with  blood  in  very  variable  proportions.  But  if  this  view  is  true,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be,  the  menstrual  flow  becomes  merely  the  termination  of 
a  process,  slowly  and  gradually  completed,  and  not  a  special  function 
per  se^  for  if  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  be  disintegrated  and  cast 
off  at  each  menstrual  period,  it  must  be  as  frequently  reproduced.  The 
catamenial  flow,  therefore,  must  be  to  the  intra-menstrual  period  what  the 
lochia  are  to  pregnancy — a  discharge  mainly  composed  of  effete  materials. 
To  treat  aright  disorders  of  menstruation,  then,  it  follows  that  we 
must  rather  consider  the  condition  of  the  uterus  during  the  intra- 
menstrual  period  than  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  flow,  which  is  but 
the*  termination  of  a  prolonged  process — namely,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  lining  membrane — a  process  to  which  Dr.  Aveling  has  applied 
the  expressive  name  of  "  Nidation,"  and  which  is  defined  by  him  to 
consist  in  the  periodic  development  of  a  membrane  lining  the  interior 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  which  fits  it  for  the  reception  of  the  ovum," 
while  to  the  period  occupied  by  the  disintegration  of  this  membrane^ 
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commonly  called  the  Catamenial,*'  or  Menstrual  Period,"  he  applies 
the  term  "  Denidation.'* 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  at  any  length 
the  physiology  of  menstruation,  a  function  still  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. To  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  exact  state 
of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  I  commend  the  perusal  of  the  articles 
published  by  Dr.  John  Williams,  of  London,  in  the  second  volume  of  The 
Obstetrical  Journal^  and  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  I  desire  mcrclj 
to  point  out  the  bearing  which,  in  my  opinion,  our  recently-acquired 
knowledge  of  the  changes  which  the  uterus  periodically  undergoes  has  on 
the  treatment  of  uterine  disease,  but  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  summarise 
the  results  which  the  researches  of  Dr.  Williams  and  other  observers  go 
to  establish. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  I  have  already  made,  Dr. 
Williams  holds  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  period  of  uterine  rest," 
what  we  usually  term  the  menstrual  period "  being  but  the  termina- 
tion of  a  period  of  extreme  uterine  activity,  during  which  the  utems  i« 
being  fitted  to  receive  the  impregnated  ovum.  In  fact,  be  considers  the 
time  occupied  by  the  catamenial  flow,  so  far  from  being  a  period  of 
unusual  excitement  and  activity,  to  be  probably  the  very  reverse. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  menstrual  flow  the  nmcous  lining  of  the 
uterus  rapidly  undergoes  fatty  degeneration  and  disintegration,  and  at  its 
termination  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterine  wall  is  found  to  be  bare, 
the  muscular  fibre  cells  being  exposed ;  this  condition,  however,  soon 
ceases  to  exist.  Within  three  days  of  the  cessation  of  the  flow  the 
muscular  fibres  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  superficial  tissue,  which 
rapidly  becomes  developed,  and  soon  presents  the  appearance  of  a  thick, 
soft,  mucous  membrane,  which  in  its  turn  undergoes  fatty  degeneration 
and  disintegration,  unless  impregnation  taking  place,  a  further  series  of 
changes  occur,  to  which  it  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  my  present  purpose 
to  refer. 

The  views  I  have  thus  briefly  summarised  open  up  numerous  questions 
of  interest.  Prominent  among  these  is  one,  hinted  at  rather  than  expi'essed 
by  Dr.  Williams — ^namely,  Is  tlie  uterus  a  muscle,  properly  so  called, 
at  all?  But,  leaving  the  discussion  of  this  and  other  purely  physio- 
logical questions  to  those  who  are  more  capable  of  deciding  them,  I  will 
ask  you  to  consider  the  practical  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the 
facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Williams. 

Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  no  attempt  was  made  to 
cure  patients  suffering  from  uterine  disease,  except  by  constitotional 
treatment  and  by  the  application  of  such  agents  as  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  vagina  and  vaginal  surface  of  the  cervix  uten. 
Now,  however^  it  is  almost  unanimously  admitted  by  those  who  have 
paid  careful  att^uWoTv  lo  ^vVsi^^h  are  peculiar  to  women," 
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that  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  it  is  not  the  vagina,  which  is 
the  seat  of  disease,  nor  yet  the  cervix  uteri,  but  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
and  of  the  intra-uterine  surface  specially.  Speaking  of  cases  of  uterine 
disease  met  with  in  my  own  private  practice,  and  of  which  I  have  the 
notes,  I  find  that  the  body  of  the  uterus  was  implicated  in  not  less 
than  70  per  cent.,  excluding  all  those  in  which  tumours  of  any  kind 
existed. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  necessary  in  such  cases  to  direct  our  treat- 
ment to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  frequently  to  make  applications  of 
various  kinds  to  the  interior  of  the  organ.  The  success  of  this  kind  of 
treatment,  when  judiciously  carried  out,  has  been  very  great,  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  still  greater  as  our  knowledge -of  the  function  of  menstruation 
increases,  understanding  that  term  in  its  most  extended  sense  as  implying 
both     Denidation  "  and  "Nidation." 

I  think  I  can  without  difficulty  show  that  the  knowledge  attained  by 
the  recent  investigations  which  I  have  alluded  to  already  throws  light  on 
the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  uterine  disease.  Every  member  of  this 
Society  is  aware  that  strong  caustics,  such  as  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  are  now  daily  used  by  gynaecologists  in 
the  treatment  of  uterine  disease.  In  employing  these  agents  to  the 
interior  of  the  uterus,  I -long  ago  observed  that  sometimes  the  occurrence 
of  the  next  catamenial  period  was  accelerated  and  the  amount  of  the 
discharge  increased  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  these  agents,  and 
this  even  in  cases  in  which  the  treatment  had  been  adopted  for  the  cure 
3f  menon'hagia  depending  on  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  intra-uterine 
surface,  and  in  which  I  had  from  .previous  experience  anticipated  an 
opposite  result.  In  carefully  watching  the  cases  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment, I  observed  that  an  increased  flow  generally  occurred  when  a 
caustic  was  applied  shortly  before  the  expected  appearance  of  the 
nenstrual  discharge.  The  reason  why  this  was  so  is,  I  believe,  now 
capable  of  explanation,  for  if  a  caustic  be  applied  to  the  interior  of  the 
jterus  shortly  before  the  occurrence  of  a  menstrual  period,  it  is  calculated 
,o  destroy  at  once  the  vitality  of  the  lining  membrane,  which  is  already 
ipe  for  disintegration,  and  therefore  accelerates  that  process,  while  it  is 
»asy  to  conceive  that  the  stimulating  application  made  to  the  inner 
iurface  of  the  uterus  increases  the  determination  of  blood,  which  naturally 
exists  towards  it,  at  the  close  of  the  intra-menstrual  period,  and  that  thus 
he  flow  comes  to  be  increased.  Therefore,  as  a  rule,  I  now  never  apply 
I  caustic  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  except 
mmediately  after  or  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  a 
tatamenial  period. 

By  selecting  this  time  two  advantages  are  gained : — Firstly,  you  apply 
he  caustic  directly  to  the  true  uterine  wall,  which,  and  not  the  ephemeral 
nacous  membrane,  is,  in  my  opinion,  roost  frequently  the  seat  of  disease ; 
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and,  secondly,  you  apply  it  at  the  time  in  which  the  utero-OTarian  system 
is  at  its  minimum  degree  of  activity. 

But  I  believe  there  is  another  important  practical  inference  to  be 
deduced  from  the  knowledge  we  now  have  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
menstrual  discharge — namely  this,  that  if  the  discharge  be  mainly  due 
to  the  disintegration  and  casting  off  at  definite  periods  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  uterine  cavity,  may  not  certain  forms  of  amenorrhon 
depend  on  some  abnormal  condition  of  that  membrane,  whereby  the 
disintegration  is  imperfectly  effected,  or  not  effected  at  all,  and  should 
not  such  forms  of  uterine  disease  be  treated  by  the  application  of  ageDta 
calculated  to  hasten  and  bring  about  this  disintegration  ?  I  believe  the 
practice  based  on  this  inference  will  prove  to  be  correct.  Long  before 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  theory  of  menstruation,  as  elucidated  by 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  Dr.  Williams,  and  others,  I  had  com- 
menced the  practice  of  applying  a  caustic  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  in 
certain  cases  of  amenorrhoea.  I  was  led  to  adopt  this  practice  from  the 
fact  already  referred  to — ^namely,  that  I  had  observed,  when  a  caustic  wts 
so  applied  shortly  before  the  expected  oecurrence  o(  a  menstrual  perioi 
the  flow  was  likely  to  be  increased,  and  in  several  cases  I  obtained 
satisfactory  results.  The  correctness  of  this  practice,  commenced  as  an 
experiment,  founded  on  a  clinical  observation,  is,  I  believe,  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  Dr.  Williams*  observations,,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if 
suitable  cases  be  selected — namely,  those  in  whieh  organic  disease  neither 
of  the  lungs  nor  of  other  organs  exists,  and  which  are  free  from  any 
symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus — the 
treatment  I  have  pointed  out  will  prove  very  useful.  As  yet  my 
experience  on  this  point  has  been  but  limited,  and  I  am  therefore 
unwilling  to  lay  down  very  definite  rules ;  but  the  results  of  my  practice 
have  been  encouraging.  The  caustic  I  have  generally  used  for  the  purpose 
has  been  carbolic  acid. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  the  effect  of  thia  method  of 
treatment : — 

Mrs.  ,  the  wife  of  an  army  medical  officer,  came  under  my  care 

on  the  ]  St  March  last.  She  had  been  confined  of  her  first  child  in  the 
previous  month  of  November.  Her  labour  had  been  difficult,  and  she 
had  been  delivered  with  the  forceps.  Three  days  subsequent  to  delivery 
she  was  attacked  with  some  form  of  pelvic  inflammation,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  discharged  per  vaginam. 
She  made  a  good  recovery;  but,  although  she  had  not  been  able  to 
nurse,  she  never  menstruated  since  her  confinement.  Her  general  health 
was  now  good,  but  the  non-appearance  of  menstruation  caused  anxiety. 
On  a  vaginal  examination  the  uterus  was  found  to  be  in  its  natural 
position,  and  to  be  normal  in  size  and  shape;  nor  was  there  any  symptom 
present  indicative  ol  \]A«nxi<^     qs^vasi  disease.    I  advised  her  to  go  to 
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the  seaside,  believing  that  in  the  absence  of  any  actual  disease  roenstroa- 
tion  would  recur  without  any  special  treatment  as  her  health  became 
better.  This  opinion  proved  incorrect.  In  September,  after  a  six 
months'  residence  in  the  country,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  time 
had  been  passed  at  the  sea-side,  no  return  of  the  menstrual  discharge  had 
occurred,  and  this  even  though  she  had  become  quite  robust.  Acting  on 
the  principle  I  have  already  spoken  of,  I  now  decided  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  intra-uterine  application  of  a  caustic,  choosing  carbolic  acid  for  the 
purpose.  The  result  was  marked.  On  the  third  day  after  the  applica- 
tion menstruation  set  in,  and  lasted  for  three  days  without  pain.  The 
next  menstrual  period  occurred  at  the  regular  time,  and  the  function  is 
now  perfectly  re-established. 

I  need  hardly  add,  speaking  before-  a  Society  such  as  this,  that  the 
treatment  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  applicable  to  a  limited  number  of 
cases  only. 

There  is  yet  a  further  view  of  the  possible  pathology  of  some  forms  of 
amenorrhoea  opened  up  by  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  physiology 
of  menstruation.  If  menstruation  consist  in  an  essential  degree  in  the 
gradual  development  of  an  intra-uterine  mucous  membrane  and  its  sub- 
sequent disintegration,  may  not  amenorrhoea  in  some  of  its  forms,  and 
dysmenorrhoea  possibly  too,  depend  on  the  total  or  partial  failure  of  the 
uterus  to  produce  this  membrane  ?  My  conviction  is  strong  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  here  again  the  task  is  set  before  us  of  endeavouring  to 
devise  a  scientific  mode  of  treatment  which  will,  by  restoring  a  healthy 
tone  to  the  uterus^  favour  the  reproduction  of  this  essential  element  of 
menstruation.  To  me  it  appears  clear  that  the  so-called  emmenagogues" 
are,  in  such  cases,  certain  to  fail,  even  if  not  productive  of  actual  harm, 
and  that  we  must  direct  our  attention  more  and  more  to  local  treatment 
if  we  hope  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  mere  empirics — a  charge 
unfortunately  only  too  true  when  alleged  with  reference  to  many  prac- 
titioners who  undertake  the  treatment  of  uterine  disease.  The  conclusion 
to  which  I  am  forced,^  alike  by  the  result  of  clinical  experience  and 
logical  inferences  from  the  data  supplied  to  us,  is  that  both  amenorrhcea 
and  menorrhagia  are  comparatively  rarely  the  result  of  constitutional 
causes. 

Of  course,  everyone  is  aware  that  in  phthisis,  and  ia  some  other  forms 
of  organic  diseases,  amenorrhoea  is  a  prominent  symptom.  To  such 
cases  I  am  not  at  present  alluding,  but  to  that  very  large  class  in  which 
the  departures  from  normal  menstruation  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
existence  of  such  affections,  and  in  which  it  is  too  commonly  the  custom 
to  exhibit  what  are,  in  my  opinion,  improperly  termed  "  emmenagogues.** 
On  the  other  hand,  I  see  the  danger  which  would  occur  were  prac- 
titioners to  treat  cases  of  amenorrhoea  indiscriminately  by  the  application 
of  caustics  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus.    I  warmly  protest  against  such 
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an  inference.  The  only  hope  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  occur- 
rence of  such  grave  errors  rests  with  those  engaged  in  clinical  teaching. 
Let  them  be  careful  to  point  out  that  one  line  of  treatment  cannot  be 
suitable  to  all  classes  of  cases,  and  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  suitable  ones  in  which  to  carry  out  special  treatroenU 
whether  that  be  by  the  exhibition  of  medicine  or  by  local  applications. 
That  this  care  is  exercised  by  the  majority  of  obstetric  teachers  is,  I 
know,  the  fact,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  lamentable  errors 
in  the  treatment  of  uterine  affections,  which  hitherto  have  been  of  but 
too  frequent  occurrence,  will  become  rare. 

In  concluding  the  brief  observations  I  have  addressed  to  you  to-nigbt, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  lay  down  any  definite 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  affections  I  have  alluded  to.  My  desire 
has  been  to  draw  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  an  important  step  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  menstruation,  and  the  bearing  which, 
to  my  mind,  this  may  have  on  the  treatment  of  ntenne  affections. 
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Secretary — Dr.  Rinorose  Atkins. 

Case  of  Idiopathic  Pyctmxa,*^   Bj  Denis  D.  Donovan,  M.D.,  &c.,  Physician 
to  the  Cork  Dispensary. 

On  the  14th  March,  1874,  I  got  a  red  ticket  to  visit  John  Lee  (who  was 
said  to  be  suffering  from  a  sore  knee),  at  the  Kerry  Pike.  He  was  a 
strong  young  labourer,  twenty-one  years  old,  who  never  had  a  day's 
illness  until  about  ten  days  previous,  when  at  work  he  was  seized 
with  a  pain  in  his  right  shin-bone.  He  did  not  particularly  notice  it 
at  the  time,  and  continued  at  his  work  for  some  days.  Five  days  after- 
wards he  got  a  shivering,  and  noticed  a  swelling  in  his  right  knee.  This 
caused  him  intense  pain — so  much  so  that  he  had  to  abandon  his  work — 
and  in  a  short  time  took  to  bed.  He  spent  three  sleepless  nights,  and 
had  several  attacks  of  shivering,  the  pain  increasing  and  extending  up  and 
down  the  leg. 

When  I  saw  him  he  complained  of  severe  pain  of  his  right  knee  and 
shin,  also  of  his  ankle  ;  his  left  shoulder  and  jaw,  he  said,  felt  stiff. 
On  making  an  examination  I  found  the  right  leg  was  much  larger  than  the 
left,  an  erysipelatous  blush  extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to 
the  knee,  and  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  leg  as  far  as  the  internal 
maUeolus.  The  knee-joint  was  full  of  fluid,  with  a  large  deep  abscess  in 
the  thigh  extending  upwards.  The  leg  itself  felt  as  a  bag  of  fluid,  and 
distinct  fluctuation  was  detected  over  the  internal  malleolus.  There  was 
some  redness  at  the  back  part  of  the  left  shoulder- joint,  as  also  at  the 
left  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  His  face  was  pale  and  pinched- 
looking  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  intense  suffering.  He  had  not 
slept  for  the  past  three  nights  with  pain  and  shivering.  Pulse  was  120 ; 
tongue  furred.  Ordered  linseed  poultices  and  pulv.  Doveri  gr.  x.  at  night. 

March   16th. — ^The  inflammation  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  had 
extended  over  the  cheek,  so  as  completely  to  close  up  the  left  eye,  the 
jaw  feeling  so  stiff  that  the  tongue  could  not  be  protruded.  Ordered— 
9.  Spts.  am.  art.  .  .  .  |ss. 

Tinct.  cinchonas  comp.  .  Jij. 

Dct.  cinchonas  .  .     ad.  Jxij. 

Tt\.  ft.  mist. 

Two  tablespoonsful  every  four  hours. 

•  Bead  WedneMlay,  March  10th,  1875. 
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Milk,  beef -tea,  with  four  glasses  of  port  wine  and  tinct.  opii.m.xxx.in 
a  draught  at  night. 

March  18th.— Spent  a  very  bad  night,  complaining  of  pain  aod 
rigors.  The  shoulder-joint  felt  stiff  and  painful,  and  an  abscess,  with 
deep  fluctuation,  was  detected  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa.  The  patient 
himself  submitting,  I  now  determined  to  cut  down  over  the  differeDt 
abscesses  and  let  out  the  matter,  as  also  to  tap  the  knee-joint  with  a 
trochar  ;  but  his  mother  stoutly  refused  to  let  a  knife  be  put  near  her  son, 
pulled  off  the  poultices,  and  insisted  that  flour  should  be  substituted,  as 
it  was  the  proper  treatment  for  erysipelas.  Of  course  I  had  to  submit, 
and  as  the  unfortunate  patient  was  complaining  dreadfully  of  pain  and 
rigors,  1  ordered  him — 

IJf.  Quiniae  sulph.  .  ,  gr.  v. 

Pulv.  opii.     .  .  .  gr.  88. 

1TI.  ft.  pulv. 

One  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

To  continue  his  nourishment  and  the  draught  at  night. 

March  2l8t. — Sleeps  better ;  the  abscess  in  the  jaw  has  burst  inter- 
nally ;  complains  of  slight  diarrhoea. 

March  24th. — Tongue  and  throat  feeling  sore ;  not  so  well  able  to 
take  his  nourishment.    Ordered — 

IJf.  Potass,  chlor.    .  .  .  3iv« 

Acid  hydrochlor.  dil.    .  .  3ij» 

Glycerinae       .  .  . 

Dct.  cinchonas  .  .  .ad.  Jxij. 

TTl.  ft.  mist. 

To  be  used  as  a  gargle  and  mixture  occasionally. 

Patient  feeling  pretty  well,  notwithstanding  that  the  diarrhoea  was 
continuing,  which  I  first  felt  inclined  to  check,  but  noticing  that  since  it 
began  the  different  abscesses  were  feeling  softer  and  more  quaggy,  as  if 
the  pus  in  them  was  being  absorbed  and  passing  off  by  the  bowels.  As 
long  as  his  strength  kept  up,  and  that  he  was  not  refusing  his  notuisb- 
ment,  I  determined  not  to  interfere  with  this  effort  of  nature. 

March  29th. — Tongue  red,  dry,  and  cracked ;  sordes  forming  about  the 
mouth;  pulse  130 ;  circumference  of  the  right  leg  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  of  the  left,  to  which  it  presents  a  marked  contrast ;  another  deep  abscess 
is  forming  about  six  inches  above  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur. 
The  leg  is  covered  with  ecchymosed  patches  where  previous  abscesses 
had  existed,  from  which  the  pusf  had  been  partially  absorbed.  The 
abscess  at  the  shoulder  is  greatly  increased,  extending  over  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  to  its  inferior  angle ;  the  skin  over  this  abecess  is  extremelj 
tense,  and  ihe  maXAi^x        ^  thin  paper.    Patient  passes 
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restless  nights,  being  little  relieved  by  the  opiates ;  has  frequent  rigors, 
with  profuse  perspiration. 

March  31st. — Complains  of  tightness  about  the  chest,  with  short 
cough.    Ordered  turpentine  stupes  to  the  chest,  and — 

9.  Spts.  am.  art.  .  .  ^ss. 

Tinct.  senegae  .  .  .  ^ss. 

Syrup  scillse    .  .  .  giss. 

Dct.  senegas     .  .  .     ad.  ^viij. 

TTl.  ft.  mist. 

A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

To  stop  quinine  and  opium  powders,  and  to  have  half -pint  of  wine, 
with  brandy  and  egg  mixture ;  continue  milk  and  beef -tea. 

April  2nd. — Patient  looking  liiuch  worse  to-day ;  propped  up  in  bed ; 
respiration  54 ;  pulse  140,  weak  and  compressible.  The  abscess  above 
the  internal  condyle  is  spreading  up  the  thigh  and  down  the  leg,  across 
the  knee-joint,  a  nasty  dark-looking  blush  accompanying  it.  The  walls 
of  the  abscesses  feel  tense.  The  entire  leg  has  a  doughy  pitting  feel, 
giving  to  the  fingers  the  sensation  of  pressing  on  putty  or  fine  wet  sand. 
Slight  sickness  of  stomach ;  diarrhoea  not  so  much ;  had  frequent  rigors 
during  the  night ;  the  abscess  over  the  scapula  not  broken,  the  matter  of 
it  burrowing  into  the  axillas  ;  his  tongue  and  throat  improved ;  can  take 
his  nourishment  better ;  patient  looking  terribly  emaciated  ;  the  several 
abscesses  covered  with  flour,  and  wrapped  in  flannel. 

April  4th. — Patient  half  insensible,  muttering  to  himself ;  tongue  dry 
and  trembling;  respirations  60;  pulse  154;  abscess  of  shoulder  burst, 
discharging  a  large  quantity  of  pus. 

Died  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  after  spending  a  fearful  night  of 
suffering.    No  post  mortem  allowed. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  connexion  with  this  case  that  I  would 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  to,  and  first  as  to  how  the 
disease  originated  ? 

We  all  know  that  pyaemia  is  more  or  less  a  disease  of  hospitals,  and  more 
especially  confined  to  their  surgical  wards,  where  there  are  congregated 
together  a  number  of  severe  accidents,  with  extensive  suppurating 
wounds ;  that  it  depends  on  the  entrance  of  some  morbid  poison  into  the 
blood,  and  through  the  blood  to  the  system  generally;  yet  what  this 
poison  is,  or  how  it  enters  into  the  blood,  is  to  the  present  day  a  vexed 
question.  Various  theories  have  been  promulgated  to  account  for  it. 
You  will  bear  with  me  while  I  mention  a  few. 

Amot  believed  that  the  cause  of  pyasmia  was  inflammation  of  the 
veins,  the  consequent  production  of  pus  in  their  cavities,  and  the  entrance 
of  this  into  the  circulation* 
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Whilst  Virchow,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  pnriform  flaid 
in  the  affected  veins  is  not  pus,  but  simply  disintegrated  clot;  that  the 
clot  is  formed  in  the  veins  independent  of  phlebitis,  and  that  inflammatioo 
is  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  the  clot. 

Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  has  found  that  in  pjsemia,  as  produced  in 
the  loi^ver  animals,  bacterise  abound  in  all  the  inflammatory  liquids, 
and  also  that  these  same  organisms  exist  in  the  blood.  And  Dr. 
Bastian,  on  examining  the  pus  from  several  suppurating  wounds  wheo 
the  temperature  of  the  patient  was  over  100®,  discovered  numbers  of 
bacterise,  but  when  the  temperature  was  low,  and  the  patient  healthy^  do 
such  organisms  could  be  detected. 

Chemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  forward,  and  isolated  a  prin- 
ciple termed  "  sepsin,"  or  septin,"  which  is  described  as  an  alkaloid 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminoid  matter.  This,  it  is  asserted, 
is  capable  of  producing  pyaemia. 

To  which  of  these  theories  are  we  to  apply  the  present  case  ?  Hie 
primary  lesion  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an  acute  attack  of  periostitis 
of  the  tibia,  with  extensive  suppuration,  followed  by  necrosis  of  a  portioD 
of  the  shaft,  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  some  of  the  adjacent  veins, 
the  disintegration  of  that  clot,  and  the  circulation  of  emboli  through  the 
system,  which  would  fully  account  for  the  formation  of  the  different 
metastatic  abscesses. 

Secondly^  with  respect  to  the  treatment : — 

1st.  The  plan  of  treatment  clearly  indicated  in  this  case  was,  in  the 
first  place,  the  free  evacuation  of  the  pent-up  matter  by  deep  and  early 
incisions.    This,  unfortunately,  could  not  here  be  accomplished. 

2nd.  To  allay  pain  and  procure  sleep,  which  was  pailially  succeeded 
in  by  opium. 

3rd.  If  possible  to  prevent  ngors.  I  attempted  this  with  large  dosei 
of  quinine,  giving  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  with  but  little  success.  1 
am  aware  that  larger  doses  have  been  tried  with  the  same  results,  to  the 
extent  of  half-drachm  doses  given  every  four  hours,  or  when  a  rigor  is 
expected,  and  if  the  stomach  rejects  it,  it  has  been  administered  sub- 
cutaneously. 

4th.  To  sustain  the  patient's  strength  with  nourishing  and  easily 
assimilable  diet — the  free  administration  of  stimulants  is  our  shecw 
anchor  in  cases  of  pyaemia,  as  in  all  low  fevers  and  inflammations. 

It  struck  me  during  the  progress  of  this  case  that  an  eliminative  plan 
of  treatment  might  be  fairly  tried  in  such  a  disease,  because  I  noticed 
that  when  the  diarrhoea  set  in  the  abscesses  became  softer,  and,  as  it 
were,  partially  emptied  of  their  contents,  the  pus  from  them  being 
absorbed  and  passing  off  through^  the  bowels.  I  would  ask  the  memben 
of  this  Society  if,  from  their  experience,  they  would  approve  of  giving 
purgatives,  yjiVVl  ^m^Xiox^NAR^^  ^^.^  \ft  <l  young  and  strong  patient 
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saffering  from  pyemia,  or  whether  they  would  consider  such  a  plan  of 
treatment  worthy  of  a  trial  ? 

A  rather  scientific  plan  of  treatment  has  been  lately  introduced  by 
Professor  Polli,  of  Milan,  who  found  by  experiment  that  sulphurous  acid 
)revented  the  fermentation  of  wines,  and  assuming  that  pysemia  was 
aused  by  a  certain  septic  substance  entering  the  blood,  and  producing  in 
t  a  catalytic  action,  he  recommended  that  large  doses  of  the  alkaline 
ulphites  be  administered,  with  the  view  of  checking  this  process,  the 
ulphites  possessing  the  same  anti-fermentative  properties  as  the  sul- 
thurous  ivcid,  without  injury  to  the  system,  as  they  become  absorbed 
nd  eliminated  without  undergoing  any  chemical  change. 

Finally,  I  may  ask  the  question,  would  this  patient  have  recovered  if 
eep  and  early  incisions  had  been  made,  so  as  freely  to  eliminate  pus  ? 
Though  knowing  that  the  mortality  from  pyaemia  is  exceedingly  high, 
.veraging  about  90  per  cent.,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  would, 
t)nsidering  his  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution,  his  being  able  (up  to 
he  last)  to  take  and  retain  large  quantities  of  nourishment,  having  no 
ickness  of  stomach,  being  exposed  to  fair  hygienic  surroundings,  with  a 
lurrent  of  pure  air,  and,  lastly,  the  length  of  time  he  straggled  on  with 
uch  immense  quantities  of  puriform  matter  circulating  in  his  system, 
ogether  with  the  origin  of  the  disease,  his  having  no  external  wound, 
mdergone  no  shock  of  an  operation,  or  met  with  any  injury. 
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Notes  from  the  Wards  of  the  Cork  Hospitals,     Communicated  by  Mr. 
Mabtin  Howard. 

St.  Patrick's  Hospital. — Case  of  Epithelioma  occurring  in  the  very  unuml 
situation  of  the  Upper  Lip.  Under  the  care  of  Stephen  O'Sullivak, 
M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Patrick's  Hospital,  &c. 

Kate  M.,  aged  fifty-five,  residing  at  Killagh,  county  Cork,  was 
admitted  to  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  for  Incurables  on  the  20th  July, 
1875.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer,  and  has  had  no  children. 
About  seven  years  ago  she  observed  a  small  wart  growing  on  the  left 
side  of  her  upper  lip.  This  was  partially  removed  by  caustic,  which 
was  applied  by  a  physician  whom  she  consulted.  About  twelve  montb 
ago  the  superficial  part  of  the  lip  ulcerated,  and  the  deeper  parts  became 
hard  and  tender.  The  induration  increased,  and  extended  slowly  up  to 
the  date  of  her  admission  to  hospital.  On  her  admission  there  were 
observed  considerable  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  upger  lip, 
especially  on  the  left  and  inner  side,  and  a  tumour  extending  from  the 
margin  of  the  lip  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  ala  of  the  left 
nostril,  and  laterally,  on  the  left  side,  to  within  half  an  inch,  and  on  the 
right  side  to  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  commissures  of  the 
mouth.  Had  slight  bleeding  from  the  tumour  three  weeks  before  her 
admission.  She  suffered  little  or  no  pain.  No  glandular  enlargement 
Operation  having  been  decided  on,  the  disease  was  excised  on  the  24th 
July,  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  transverse  incision,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  was  made 
through  the  upper  lip,  immediately  under  the  alse  of  the  nose ;  two  oblique 
incisions,  commencing  at  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  transverse  incision,  were  made,  on  either  side  'of  the  tumour, 
downwards  to  the  surface  of  the  upper  lip,  thus  removing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  upper  lip.  The  oblique  incisions  were  brouglit  together 
by  two  twisted  sutures,  and  the  remaining  surfaces  retained  in  their 
position  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  One  of  the  pins  was  removed  on 
the  26th,  and  the  second  pin  was  taken  away  on  the  27th  July.  Com- 
plete union  of  all  the  parts  had  taken  place  on  the  12th  August,  when 
the  woman  was  discharged,  cured,  from  hospital. 

The  microscopic  appearances  presented  by  portions  of  the  morbid 
growth  were  those  of  epithelioma^  showing  the  concentric  globes,  with 
the  ep'itVieWai  ceWa  <i\oa^^  «AW\w%  togisther." — (Dr.  R.  Atkins.) 
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The  upper  lip  is  so  seldom  attacked  by  epithelioma  that  very  few 
snrgeons  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  disease,  nor  is  it  looked 
for  in  this  situation.  Thiersch  attributes  to  the  upper  lip  a  sort  of 
immunity  against  the  disease."  Hebra  describes  two  cases  which  he 
treated  and  cured,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  only  one  case  in  his 
extensive  practice.  Erichsen  considers  that  epithelioma  almost  inva* 
riably  affects  the  lower  lip,"  and  Fergusson  says  **  that  it  is  very  rarely 
seen  in  the  upper  lip."  * 

North  Infirmabt. — Case  of  Ohliqxie  Inguinal  Hernia,  followed  by  PerUonitia 
and  Typhoid  Fever.   Under  the  care  of  Stephen  O'Sulltvan, 
M.Ch.,  Assistant  Surgeon^  to  the  Infirmary. 

Patrick  W.,  aged  fourteen,  farm  labourer,  was  admitted  into  the  North 
Infirmary  on  Thursday,  10th  June,  1875,  presenting  well  marked  symp- 
toms of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  he  stated  was  attributable  to 
violent  muscular  exercise  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  That  peculiar 
expression  of  countenance,  which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten,  was 
particularly  noticeable,  and  attracted  general  observation.  Taxis  failed  to 
reduce  the  hernia,  even  when  tried  on  putting  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath. 
The  patient  was  then  put  under  chloroform,  and  the  reduction  was  effected. 

Next  morning  the  patient  was  reported  to  have  passed  a  very  restless 
night,  and  on  examination  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis  showed  them- 
selves. Pills,  containing  two  grains  of  grey  powder  and  half  a  grain  of 
opium,  were  ordered  every  four  hours,  and  continued  till  salivation  was 
excited.  Eight  leeches  were  scattered  over  the  abdomen,  followed  by 
linseed-meal  poultices.^  The  symptoms  gradually  abated  in  severity, 
and  diarrhoea  setting  in  on  the  14th,  opium,  in  the  form  of  pills  and 
enemata,  was  administered.  Wine  was  also  ordered.  On  the  16th  all 
inflammatory  action  had  subsided,  the  diarrhoea  was  checked,  and  the 
patient  considered  convalescent.  On  the  18th  the  patient  was  reported 
to  have  spent  another  restless  night,  diarrhoea  having  returned  about 
1  a.m.  The  countenance  had  assumed  a  somewhat  piuplish  hue  and 
a  rather  anxious  expression;  there  was  diffuse  abdominal  tenderness, 
especially  in  the  iliac  regions,  with  rapid  pulse  and  great  prostra- 
tion. The  evacuations  were  slimy  and  yellow-coloured ;  the  tempera- 
ture nearly  100^.  Chalk  mixture,  with  tr.  catechu  and  opium,  was 
prescribed,  grain  doses  of  opium  being  also  given  every  four  hours. 
The  diet  was  milk  and  chicken-broth.  On  the  22nd  the  evacuations 
became  ochre-coloured,  and  gurgling  could  occasionally  be  felt  in  the 

•  Since  the  taking  of  the  notes  of  the  above  case,  a  male,  aged  lixty-fiTe,  was 
received  into  the  North  Infirmary,  under  Dr.  O'SuUivan*!  care,  also  suffering  from 
epttheliotna  of  the  upper  lip.  The  disease  was  excised  in  the  manner  above  desoribed, 
and  the  case  turned  out  successfully. 

^  Next  day  the  patient  was  profusely  salivated. 
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iliac  regions.  The  temperature  ranged  from  102**  in  the  morning  to 
103®  in  the  evening,  and  the  average  rate  of  the  pulse  was  120.  The 
tongue  was  white  and  furred,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  ejes  suffused, 
and  great  thirst  existed.  The  urine  was  scanty,  high-coloured,  and 
deficient  in  chlorides.  Decc  ction  of  logwood  was  substituted  for  chalk 
mixture,  opium  enemata  were  ordered  at  night,  and  nutriment  and 
stimulants  were  increased.  Rose-coloured  lenticular  spots  appeared  on 
the  arms  about  the  30th,  when  the  gurgling  became  quite  distinct.  The 
temperature  ranged  from  103°  in  the  morning  to  104°  in  the  evening. 
Diaphoretic  powders  were  prescribed.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  spots 
became  general,  and  a  low,  muttering  delirium  set  in.  Subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  deafness,  and  tinnitus  aurium  followed.  The  pulse  was  dicrotous 
in  character,  and  the  temperature  rose  in  the  evening  to  105°  Tympa- 
nites was  very  great  also.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  the  delirium  grew 
loud  and  constant ;  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels  took  place  on  the  7th, 
and  the  patient  shortly  afterwards  expired. 

On  a  post  mortem  examination  being  made,  the  Peyerian  glands  were 
found  to  be  hardened,  indurated,  and  sloughing.  In  some  parts,  nearest  the 
C8&^am,  ulceration  existed,  and  the  coats  of  the  intestines  were  perforated, 
the  openings  being  generally  small.  The  intestines  themselves  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  blood,  the  spleen  was  enlarged  and  flabby.  The 
lungs  were  congested  at  the  base ;  the  liver  was  enlarged,  and  the  heart 
anaemic.  No  trace  of  the  hernia  could  be  found,  and  the  peritoneum  was 
only  partially  inflamed,  constituting  what  is  called  circumscribed  perito- 
nitis.   The  solitary  and  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged  and  ulcerated. 

This  case  was  certainly  a  very  peculiar  one,  when  we  consider  the 
complications  that  followed  the  primary  disease.  Much  trouble  was 
taken  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  had  had  any  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever 
previous  to  his  admission  to  hospital,  but  the  closest  investigation  did  not 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The  peritonitis — granting  that  it  was 
peritonitis — can,  of  course,  be  readily  accounted  for,  and  the  only 
remaining  question  any  way  difficult  of  solution  is  the  causation  of  the 
typhoid  fever.  Was  the  fever  contracted  in  the  infirmary,  or  was  it 
contracted  in  the  locality  whence  he  came  previous  to  his  admission  ? 
The  possibility  of  his  having  caught  the  disease  in  the  hospital  ii 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  for  a  considerable  time  past  there  was  no  case 
of  fever  in  the  house,  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  obser- 
vation of  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  that  "  typhoid  fever  is  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
communicated  by  means  of  emanations  from  the  bodies  of  patients  affected 
with  the  disease."  It  must,  accordingly,  be  presumed  that  the  disease 
had  been  contracted  in  the  place  to  which  he  belonged,  and  this  con- 
clusion may  be  the  more  readily  arrived  at  as  there  were  several  cases 
of  fever  reported  from  that  district  (Blarney)  about  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  Vx^mOiX^. 
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Vital  Statistics 


Of  Eight  Large  Towns  in  Ireland^  for  Four  Weeks  ending  Saturday^ 
November  6M,  1875. 
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Remarha. 

The  returns  from  Sligo  are  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  period  only. 
The  death-rate  was  rather  high  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Deny ;  moderate 
in  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Waterford;  and  low  in  Galway  and  Sligo. 
In  London  it  was  28*0  per  1,000  annually,  in  Glasgow  21*5,  and  in 
Edinburgh  20*5.  Of  zymotic  affections,  measles  was  fatal  in  Dublin 
and  Belfast ;  scarlatina  very  fatal  in  Derry  and  Cork,  fatal  in  Belfast 
and  Dublin ;  whooping-cough  fatal  in  Derry  and  Dublin ;  and  diarrhoea 
fatal  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  (during  the  earlier  part  of  the  four  weeks 
under  discussion).  Zymotic  diseases  generally  caused  128  deaths  in 
Dublin,  of  which  106  took  place  within  the  municipal  boundary.  The 
increasing  fatality  of  respiratory  affections  with  the  advancing  season  is 
well  seen  in  the  case  of  Dublin,  where  the  deaths  numbered  13,  26,  28, 
and  36  respectively. 
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Sanitary  and  Meteorological  Notes. 


Meteorology. 

Abstract  of  Observations  made  at  Dublin,  Lot,  53®  20'  iV^.,  Long,  6*  15'  IT, 
for  Month  of  October^  1875. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer,     -          -  -  29*730  Inches. 

Maximal  Height  of  Barometer  (3  p.m.  on  6th),  -  30*401  „ 

Minimal  Height  of  Barometer  (4  p.m.  on  11th),  29*232  „ 

Mean  Dry-bulb  Temperature,   -          -  .  49-4° 

Mean  Wet-bulb  Temperature,  -          -  -  47*6® 

Mean  Dew-point  Temperature,  -  45*7® 

Mean  Humidity,         -          -          -  -  87-0  per  cent. 

Highest  Temperature  in  Shade,           -  -  66*7° 

Lowest  Temperature  in  Shade,  -  -  34*9** 

Lowest  Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation),       -  33*5® 

Mean  Amount  of  Cloud,          -          -  -  70  per  cent. 

Rainfall  (on  26  days),             -          -  -  7*049  Inches. 

General  Direction  of  Wind,     -          -  -  S.E.  and  W. 

Renwrks, 

October,  1875,  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  excessive  and  per- 
sistent rainfall  (7  049  inches  on  26  days!)  During  the  past  11  years 
the  heaviest  monthly  rainfalls  in  Dublin  have  occurred  in  October,  1864 
(5*255  inches);  March,  1867  (4*972);  August,  1868  (4*745);  December, 
1868  (4-749) ;  January,  1869  (4-258);  May,  1869  (5*414) ;  October,  1870 
(5*194) ;  July,  1871  (4*891) ;  September,  1871  (4*048) ;  August,  1872 
(4'302) ;  December,  1872  (4*932) ;  August,  1874  (4*946) ;  and  October, 
1875  (7*049  inches).  The  heaviest  rainfall  in  24  hours  during  the  same 
period  was  2*482  inches,  on  August  13,  1874.  From  the  18th  to  the 
31st  of  October,  inclusive,  5*897  inches  of  ndn  fell  at  40,  Fitzwilliam- 
square.  West,  Dublin.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  downpour  was  the 
existence  of  an  almost  stationary  area  of  high  barometrical  pressure,  with 
severe  cold,  over  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  This  high  pressure  opposed 
the  passage  eastwards,  across  the  British  Islands,  of  cyclonic  systems, 
while  the  cold  precipitated  the  moisture  abounding  in  these  areas  of 
depression.  From  the  9  th  the  barometer  was  uniformly  high  in  the 
N.E.  of  Sweden,  and  the  high  pressure  travelled  southward  down  the 
Baltic  coasts.  Intense  cold  for  the  time  of  year  set  in  near  the  centre 
of  highest  pressure  on  the  18th,  the  8  a.m.  temperatures  at  Haparanda 
(Gulf  of  Bothnia)  being,  from  the  18th  to  the  29th,  28%  24%  19*»,  22^ 
22%  15%  21%  28%  27%  19%  22° 
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Edited  by  G.  F.  Duffet,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P. 

TO  REMOVE  NITBATE  OF  SILVER  STAINS. 

Place  a  few  grains  of  metallic  iodine  in  a  saucer,  and  pour  upon  it  a 
few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia.  Paint  the  spots  with  the  mixture,  and 
they  will  quickly  disappear,  no  matter  how  extensive  or  how  old  they 
may  be.  Care  must  be  taken  to  destroy  the  mixture  after  use,  as  the 
iodide  of  nitrogen,  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  an  extremely  explosive 
substance  when  dry.  It  is  stated  that  this  method  is  much  superior  to 
the  washings  with  the  solution  of  iodide  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  It 
acts  more  promptly,  and  has  none  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  other 
method. — UAheille  Medicale,  , 

IRRIGATION  IN  NASAL  DISEASES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Soci^td  de  Th^rapeutique,  on  July  13th,  M.  Cr^quy 
brought  forward  a  case  of  ozsena,  in  which  injections  of  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  following  solution :— chloral,  Jss.,  water,  ^viij.,  in  a  wine-glass  of 
water,  had  effected  a  speedy  cure,  after  all  other  means  had  failed.  The 
mode  in  which  these  injections  were  carried  out  is  important,  and  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  universally  known  in  the  profession  as  its  general  usefulness 
in  cases  of  nasal  affections  would  seem  to  warrant.  One  end  of  an 
india-rubber  tube  is  placed  in  the  glass  containing  the  solution  to  be 
injected,  and  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  introduced  into  the  patient's 
nostril.  The  glass  is  then  held  up,  and  by  this  means  a  syphon  is  formedy 
through  which  the  injection  enters  the  nose  by  one  nostril  and  flows  out 
of  it  through  the  other,  without  the  fluid  entering  the  throat.  Apropos 
of  M.  Crdquy's  communication.  Dr.  Constantin  Paul  gives  (Bull,  Gen,  de 
Thdrap.y  30  Ao(it),  an  interesting  note  upon  the  subject  of  nasal  or  naso- 
pharyngeal irrigation,  and  its  application  to  the  treatment  of  acute  and 
chronic  affections  of  the  nasal  fossa.  It  was  E.  H.  Weber,  of  Leipzig 
who,  in  1847,  in  experimenting  on  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the 
functions  of  nerves,  discovered  that  water  introduced  into  the  nostril  of  a 
person  in  the  recumbent  position,  filled  up  both  the  cavities,  and  came 
out  again  of  the  opposite  nostril ;  the  soft  palate  effectually  closing  the 
pharynx.*  Dr.  Paul  gives  the  history  of  the  application  of  this  discovery 
to  therapeutics — first  by  Weber's  brother,  Thomas,  of  Halle — and  then 
proceeds  to  certain  details  connected  with  the  mode  of  irrigation.  He 
recommends  that  it  should  be  practised  with  the  patient  in  the  upright 
»  Mttlleri'  Archiv.,  1S47,  p.  351. 
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position,  and  the  head  bent  forward,  the  nostrils  occnpying  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  nasal  form.    The  best  apparatus  is  the  original  one  of 
H.  Weber — of  which  he  gives  a  figure.  It  consists  of  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  the  nasal  extremity  having  an  "  ampulk''  d 
horn  or  glass,  which  fits  into  the  nostril ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  U-shaped 
tube  of  some  solid  material  for  conveqience  of  insertion  into  the  solution. 
A  special  apparatus  is  not,  however,  necessary,  as  an  ordinary  bone 
enema  pipe,  around  which  linen  may  be  wrapped  to  give  it  sufficient 
volume,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  nostril,  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  tube  of 
an  irrigator.    In  such  case  M.  Paul  advises  that  the  tap  of  the  irrigator 
should  be  at    half  cock."    The  affections  in  which  he  has  especially  em- 
ployed these  irrigators  are : — ozsena,  lupus  of  the  nose,  chronic  rhinitis, 
liasal  eczema,  and  acute  coryza.    He  has  successully  used  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (5  to  100),  and  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  chloral 
Natural  or  artificial  sulphurous  waters  are  useful  in  chronic  coryza,  and 
other  mineral  waters,  or  astringent  solutions,  &c.,  may  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner.     In  ordinary  acute  coryza,  and  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
nasal  canal.  Dr.  Paul  has  obtained  most  prompt  cures  by  irrigations  of 
tepid  water. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  THROAT  IN  PHTHISIS. 

It  not  unfrequently  hap[)ens  that  the  chief  thing  of  which  the  patient 
complains  is  the  throat,  and  when  it  is  examined  evidences  of  pharyngitis 
and  more  or  less  of  follicular  inflammation  are  quite  likely  to  be  seen. 
For  the  relief  of  this  condition,  salt  water  with  oil  of  black  pepper,  used 
in  the  form  of  spray,  is  recommended.  The  solution  of  salt  should 
perhaps  be  no  stronger  than  that  made  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon table-salt  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  oil  of  pepper  added  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  drop  to  the  ounce. — N.  Y.  Med,  Record, 

TREATMENT  OF  PHAGEDENIO  GANGRENOUS  VENEREAL  SORES. 

Dr.  Simmons,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Ken  Hospital,  Tokohama,  Japan, 
says  (N,  Y,  Med,  Record^  September  11),  that  the  last  four  cases  of  the 
above  description  which  have  come  under  his  care  were  almost  entirely 
treated  by  a  process  which  was  productive  of  such  satisfactory  results  as 
to  warrant  him  in  earnestly  recommending  its  trial.  It  consists  in  the  con- 
tinuous immersion  of  the  diseased  part  in  hot  or  warm  water.  One  case 
is  referred  to  in  which  both  labia,  minora  and  majora,  the  fourchette, 
clitoris,  and  portions  of  the  urethra  had  disappeared,  and  all  the  region 
occupied  by  the  external  organs  of  generation  had  be^  converted  into 
an  immense  irregular  cavity,  discharging  an  unhealthy,  sanious,  and  veiy 
foetid  pus.  The  patient  was  also  suffering  much  pain,  especially  if  the  paru 
became  in  the  least  dry.  After  being  in  a  sitz  bath  for  Ihirty-six  hours, 
a  change  for       \>^\.Vat  \V^«r^  not  found  necessary  to 
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keep  the  patient  so  continnoudy  in  the  bath,  but  onlj  on  alternate  hours* 
In  the  interval,  iodoform  was  sprinkled  freely  over  the  part.  It  is  Dr. 
Simmons'  opinion  that  the  destructive  agency  is  to  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  or  specific  character  of  the  discharge,  and  that  the  water  simply 
removes  or  dilutes  it,  so  as  to  destroy  its  action,  the  same  as  it  would 
with  a  caustic.  He  now  adopts  this  plan  in  the  treatment  of  all  soft 
chancres  that  are  troublesome.  In  the  male  the  penis  may  be  immersed 
in  a  tumbler  or  cup  of  water. 

PBOOBESSIYE  PERNICIOUS  ANJEHIA. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sdenoee 
there  is  an  able  article  by  Dr.  .William  Pepper  on  this  peculiar  form  of 
anaemia,  which,  as  the  author  says,  has  recently  been  redescribed,  under 
the  above  name,  as  though  it  were  a  new  affection.  Without  giving  a 
complete  historical  memoir  upon  the  subject,  he  shows  that,  under 
the  name  of  idiopathic  anaemia,  the  disease  was  long  since  recognised  by 
Addison ;  and  that  Bennett  and  Virchow,  Hodgkin,  Wilks,  Trousseau, 
Cohnheim  and  Wunderlich,  Griesinger,  Wood  and  Ponfick  have  described 
varieties  of  progressive  fatal  anaemia,  connected  more  or  less  with 
leukaemia  or  pseudo-leukaemia,  but  which  differ  in  some  points  from  the 
essential  anaemia  described  by  Addison.  Dr.  Pepper  makes  a  brief 
allusion  to  several  recently  recorded  cases,  which  show  the  comparative 
frequency  of  this  grave  affection,  and  gives  very  fully  the  history  of  three 
cases  he  has  himself  observed,  with  the  results  of  the  post  mortem  exami- 
nation in  two  of  them.  The  particular  characteristics  of  the  affection 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — A  gradually  and  inevitably  fatal 
progress,  absence  of  emaciation,  extreme  diminution  of  red  globules 
without  increase  in  number  of  white  corpuscles,  absence  of  lesions  of 
spleen  or  lymphatic  glands,  presence  of  intense  anaemic  murmurs,  passive 
dropsy  and  other  signs  of  alteration  of  the  blood  and  failure  of  heart- 
power,  and,  finally,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  of  various  organs, 
as  the  only  organic  lesion  of  the  solids  after  death.  Dr.  Pepper  con- 
siders in  detail  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  the  affection,  and 
concludes  his  article  by  stating  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  Progressive  pernicious  anaemia  is  identical  with  the  idiopathic 
anaemia  of  Addison,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  new  disease. 

2.  It  is  in  reality  the  medullary  form  of  so-called  pseudo-leukaemia. 

3.  As  the  primary  and  essential  lesion  in  this  and  the  analogous  con- 
ditions (leukaemia  and  pseudo-leukaemia)  appears  to  be  an  affection  of  the 
chief  blood-making  tissues — spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  marrow  of  the 
bones — causing  defective  elaboration  of  the  blood,  it  seems  proper  to 
select  Btime  name  that  will  indicate  this  fact,  as  anaemaioeia. 

4.  The  changes  in  the  blood  consist  of  great  reduction  in  its  mass, 
with  extreme  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  red  globules,  without 
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increase  in  the  white  corpuscles.    There  are  probably  also  changes  in  the 
vital  properties  both  of  the  red  and  white  corpuscles. 

5.  The  other  lesions,  chielSy  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other 
organs,  passive  effusions  and  hsemorrhages,  are  secondary,  and  depend 
upon  the  blood-changes. 

6.  The  symptoms  are  explicable,  in  great  part,  by  the  state  of  the  blood 
and  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

7.  The  disease,  when  once  fully  established,  appears  to  be  invariablj 
fatal. 

8.  The  remedies  which  afford  most  prospect  of  relief  are  cod-liver  oil, 
arsenic,  and  phosphorus. 

9.  Transfusion  is  only  capable  of  doing  temporary  good. 

10.  The  operation  is  not  free  from  grave  danger,  owing  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  heart  and  the  small  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels ;  and,  io 
order  to  be  safely  employed,  the  amount  of  blood  injected  must  be  yery 
small  (fjiij),  it  must  be  introduced  very  slowly,  and  the  operation  most 
be  repeated  at  suitable  intervals.  It  adds  to  the  safety  of  the  operation 
to  inject  the  blood  into  a  small  artery  instead  of  a  vein. 

ERGOT  OF  BYB  AS  AN  ANTIPTRETIC. 

M.  Hayem  has  been  making  a  trial  of  ergot  of  rye  in  cases  of  enteric 
fever,  with  the  object  of  lowering  the  temperature.  The  results  he  has 
obtained  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  its  employment  in  this  disease 
seems  to  him  preferable  to  that  of  sulphate  of  quinine  or  of  digitalis. 
Under  the  influence  of  ergot  there  is  a  much  more  rapid  defervescence; 
and  at  the  period  of  the  acme,  instead  of  there  being  a  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature chart,  a  plateau  is  obtained.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  ergot 
was  only  given  during  the  day,  the  evening  temperature  was  not  so  high 
as  the  morning.  The  dose  varied  from  thirty  to  fifty  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. — Rev,  de  Therap.,  Oct.  1. 

"the  perforating  ulcer"  of  the  foot. 

H.  Fischer  has  {Arch,/.  Klin.  Chtr.  XVIIL,  301)  contributed  an  exhaus- 
tive memoir  upon  this  obscure  and  much  controverted  affection.  He 
enumerates  eleven  different  theories  which  have  been  variously  held  as 
to  its  pathological  nature : — 1.  A  simple  ulcer  in  an  unusual  situation 
(Sedillot).  2.  Suppuration  of  the  bursae  of  the  toes  (Gosselin).  3.  An  ulcer 
depending  upon  gravity  and  pressure  (Leplat).  4.  An  ulcerous  affection 
of  a  cyst  developed  from  an  obliterated  sudoriparous  gland  (Adelmann). 
5.  Ulceration  consecutive  to  primary  bone  disease  (Maurel).  6.  A  variety 
of  cancroid  (Volkmann).  7.  The  result  of  syphilis  (Esmarch).  8.  Of 
uraemia  or  glycosuria  (Marquez).  9.  Psoriasis  plantaris  (V^igni^). 
10.  An  affection  of  the  arteries,  viz.,  (a)  atheroma  (Dolbeau) ;  (6)  Em- 
bolism (LucaxvoY    11.  ^«vao-^^x^\^NjvR  \^<^ration  (Duplay).  Fischer 
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inclines  to  the  last  of  these  views ;  the  affection,  according  to  him,  having 
an  affinity  with  Elephantiasis  Ansesthetica,  from  which  it  differs,  however, 
in  the  greater  localisation  of  the  morbid  action,  in  commencing  not  in  a 
bullous  exanthem,  but  in  a  callosity,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  hereditary.  He  gives  seven  cases,  all  of  which,  having  occurred 
in  the  course  of  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  he  looks  upon  as 
strongly  confirmatory  of  this  view,  as  the  following  r^um^  will  show : — 
(1).  Myxoma  of  spinal  cord«  (2).  Old  hemiplegia.  (3).  Wound  of 
sciatic  nerve.  (4).  Atrophy  of  the  leg,  after  femoral  luxation.  (5).  Un- 
united fracture,  with  paralysis.  (G).  Gun-shot  wound  of  sciatic  nerve. 
(7).  Neuralgia  of  the  leg. — Rev.  d.  Sc.  Med.^  t.  VI.,  p.  264. 

T.  E.  L. 

mSUTPLATION  IN  INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Dr.  Brun,  in  a  communication  to  the  Journal  de  MedecinCy  describes  a 
case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  due  to  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of 
fruit,  which  was  successfully  relieved  by  means  of  J.  Wood's  method  of 
insufflation  of  air.  The  difficulty  had  lasted  for  four  days,  and  had 
resisted  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment.  Moreover,  the  procedure 
recommended  by  Taliaferra  of  injecting  into  the  bowels  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  citric  acid  separately,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  gas  in  the 
intestines  and  distending  the  canal,  had  been  tried  ineffectually.  The 
patient  was  evidently  sinking ;  the  pulse  was  very  feeble,  and  there  was 
stercoraceous  vomiting.  An  oesophageal  sound  was  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  and  to  the  external  extremity  the  nozzle  of  an  ordinary  bellows 
was  attached.  Air  was  then  injected  till  the  abdomen  had  increased 
markedly  in  volume.  The  first  attempt,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  It 
was  repeated,  and  the  insufflation  continued  until  considerable  abdominal 
tension  was  produced,  and  respiration  was  rendered  difficult.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  dejections  began  and  the  patient  recovered. — N.  Y, 
Med,  Bee. 

METHOD  OF  INSTANTANEOUSLY  ARRESTING  PALPITATIONS  OP  THE  HEART. 

Dr.  J.  Lardier  describes  (V  Union  MidicaU^  August  21st)  a  method  by 
which  he  asserts  that  palpitations  of  the  heart,  not  due  to  any  material 
lesion  of  that  organ  or  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  be  instantaneously 
arrested.  He  discovered  this  means  accidentally,  when  troubled  himself 
with  palpitations.  Since  then  he  has  directed  many  of  his  patients 
suffering  from  this  trouble  to  bend  their  body,  the  head  down,  and  the 
arms  hanging  so  as  to  momentarily  cause  congestion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body.  In  all  cases  of  nervous  or  anaemic  palpitations  the  heart 
quickly  resumed  its  normal  action.  He  adds  that  if,  while  in  the  above* 
described  position,  respiration  is  arrested  for  a  few  seconds  only,  the 
relief  afforded  is  still  more  speedy. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sdeneee. 
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VOMIXmO  IN  PHTHISIS. 

One  explanation  of  this  symptom,  when  it  occurs  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  is  that  it  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  the  enlarged  bronchial 
glands  upon  the  par  vagum.  Dry  cups  between  the  scapuls,  it  is  said,  will 
arrest  the  vomiting  in  this  stage  very  quickly.  In  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease  the  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  disappears,  and 
the  vomiting  depends  upon  another  cause.  For  example,  the  patient 
commences  to  cough  in  the  morning  to  remove  collections  of  muciis  and 
pus  which  have  accumulated  during  the  night,  and  as  the  muco-purulent 
or  purulent  material  comes  into  the  mouth,  its  taste  and  offensive  odour 
produce  nausea  and  vomiting.  Absorption  of  septic  material  also  enters 
as  a  factor  when  cavities  are  present.  To  relieve  the  symptom  under 
these  circumstances  carbolic  acid  is  recommended.  These  theories  mast 
be  taken  for  only  what  they  are  worth.  The  therapeutics  have  some 
vahie. — N.  Y.  Med,  Reeord. 

SPINAL  ARTHBOPATHISS. 

In  the  very  excellent  memoir  which,  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Morehouse 
and  Keen,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  published  in  the  year  1864,  on  the 
subject  of  injuries  of  the  nerves,  allusion  was  made  to  the  occurrence  of 
pathological  changes — tumefactions,  &c. — of  the  joints  in  cases  of  wounds 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  in  noticing  the  likeness  these  complications 
present  to  the  phenomena  of  sub-acute  rheumatism,  occasion  was  taken 
to  mention  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  his  father — Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell 
{Am,  Jour,  of  the  Med,  Sci.y  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  55) — had,  on  the  faith  of  obser- 
vations of  this  kind,  been  induced  to  regard  rheumatism  as  having  its 
pathological  site  not  in  the  sanguineous  system  (as  prevailing  opinion 
contends),  but  in  the  nervous  system.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  April 
number  ef  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Dr.  Weir  Mitcbel 
recurs  to  the  subject,  and  gives  a  series  of  illustrative  cases,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  establish  the  point  that  swellings  and  other  affections  of  the 
joints  must  henceforth  be  ranked  among  the  possible  complications  of 
spinal  and  cerebral  injuries  and  diseases.  The  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
of  these  X5ases  is  one  in  which  the  arthropathy  preceded  all  other  symptoms 
or  indications  of  circumscribed  myelitis.  Dr.  Mitchell  contends  for  the 
priority  of  his  father  (Prof.  John  K.  Mitchell,  1831-33)  in  recording  and 
recognising  the  significance  of  cases  of  this  description,  a  priority  usually 
conceded  to  Sir  W.  Gull.  The  subject  is  one  opening  up  many  interesting 
and  important  pathological  problems,  and  well  meriting  farther  investi- 
gation and  observation. 

T.  E.  L. 
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